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PREFACE. 

This  new  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  Manual 
is  much  more  than  a  mere  reprint  of  the  editions 
published  some  years  ago. 

Whilst  the  whole  has  been  carefully  revised,  a 
considerable  portion  has  been  written  afresh. 

Several  chapters  on  those  books  which  were  not 
noticed  in  the  earlier  editions  have  been  added, 
together  vdth  some  Sketch  Maps,  reduced  from 
the  great  Map  recently  published  by  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund.  The  use  of  thick  type  has  also 
been  introduced,  to  enable  the  reader  to  follow  the 
subjects  more  readily. 

In  the  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  several  ad- 
ditional notes  have  been  added,  whilst  the  Version 
followed  is  that  of  the  Prayer  Book,  as  being  better 
known  than  the  Authorized  Version. 

The  wTiter  of  this  Manual  has  endeavoured  to 
keep  two  points  before  himself: — . 

(a)  So  to  write  as  by  no  means  to  put  into  the 
young  scholar's  hands  a  substitute  for  Bible  Read- 


vi  Preface- 

ing  and  Study,  but  rather  an  incentive  to  pursue 
the  Study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  more  diligently 
and  thoroughly. 

{b)  To  trace  carefully  throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  teaching  respect- 
ing the  Promised  Messiah,  so  as  to  help  the  scholar 
when  he  turns  to  the  New  Testament  to  see  in  the 
subject  of  that  Book,  Jesus  Christ,  Him  of  whom 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  did  write. 

The  writer  has  thankfully  to  acknowledge  the 
kind  help  and  criticism,  whilst  the  work  has  been 
in  progress,  of  Archdeacon  Norris,  the  editor  of 
this  series  of  manuals. 

E.  I.  G. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Introductory, 

rpHB  Old  Testament.   Before  we  speak  of  the 
Divine  character  of  the  Old  Testament,  let  us 
consider  what  account  may  be  given  of  it  from  a 
merely  literary  point  of  view. 

1.  Its  Contents.  The  Old  Testament  is  a  coK 
lection  of  separate  books,  bearing  a  variety  of  names, 
and  written  by  a  number  of  different  persons,  during 
a  period  of  at  least  one  thousand  years.  These 
separate  books  were  gathered  into  one  volume  some 
time  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity, 
and  were  known  to  the  Jews  under  the  names  of  "  The 
Holy  Scriptures,"  1  "The  Oracles  of  God,"«  "The 
Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms."  ^ 

2.  Its  Use  by  the  Jews.  The  Jews  read  their 
Scriptures  regularly  in  the  Synagogues  on  the  Sabbath 
Days,  taking  one  lesson  from  the  Law,  and  one  from 
the  Prophets,  according  to  a  regular  course  or  order.'* 
All  classes  of  the  people  became,  in  this  way,  familiar 
>\'ith  the  Scriptures,  and,  as  we  can  see  from  the  many 

•  2 Tim.  Hi.  15.  'Rom.  iii.  2. 

'  Luke  xxiv.  44.  Ezra  is  generally  supposed  to  have  gathered  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  into  one  volume,  but  the  mention  in  Neh.  xii. 
n,  22,  of  Jaddua,  inserted  by  some  later  hand,  brings  the  history  down 
to  about  a  century  later  than  Ezra's  time.  Jaddua  was  High  Priest  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  about  B.C.  335. 

*  Luke  iv.  16,  17  ;  Acts  xiii.  15,  27 ;  xv.  21. 
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references  in  the  New  Testament,  readily  understood 
any  allusion  to,  or  recognized  any  quotation  from, 
them. 

The  meaning  of  the  passages  read  was  explained 
to  the  people  by  a  class  of  persons  known  as  Scribes. 
Of  these,  Ezra  is  the  first  great  example.  In  later  times 
the  teaching  of  these  Scribes  degenerated  to  so  great 
an  extent  that  very  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  real  spirit 
of  the  ancient  Scriptures  was  lost  in  the  exposition. 
Hence,  when  our  Lord  preached  His  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  the  people  felt  that  their  Scriptures  had  now  a 
new  meaning  for  them,  and  exclaimed  that  "He  taught 
them  as  one  having  authority  and  not  as  the  Scribes."  ^ 

3.  The   Writers    of  the    Old   Testament. 

Of  these  it  may  be  said,  "There  are  diversities  of 
gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit."  ^  The  diversity  of  the 
writers'  qualifications  for  their  task  is  as  striking  as 
the  unity  of  purpose.  They  were  drawn  from  all 
classes  of  Jewish  society.  Moses  was  learned  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  Joshua  was  a  soldier, 
David  and  Solomon  were  kings,  Ezekiel  and  Ezra 
were  priests,  Nehemiah  was  a  civil  governor.  There 
were  scholars,  such  as  Samuel,  Isaiah,  and  Daniel ; 
Amos  was  an  agricultural  labourer. 

These  various  writers  treat  of  the  history,  the 
laws,  the  social  condition,  the  moral  state  of  their 
nation.  Some  of  them  wrote  in  prose,  others  in 
poetry  ;  some  record  for  us  the  history  of  the  nation, 
whilst  others,  as  the  prophets,  were  commissioned  by 
God  to  make  stirring  appeals  to  their  countrymen  to 
induce  them  to  live  holier  and  better  lives.  Others 
there  are,  too,  such  as  the  Authors  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  who  lay  open  to  us,  in  the  most  wonderful 

■  Matt,  vii.  29,  '  I  Cor.  xii.  4. 
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and  vivid  manner,  the  hopes,  the  longings,  and  the 
struggles  of  the  individual  souL 

4.  The  Purpose  of  the  Old  Testament.   Yet 

great  as  is  their  diversity,  one  purpose  runs  through 
all  these  writers.  That  purpose  is  to  imfold,  with  a 
constantly  increasing  clearness,  the  gradual  working 
out  and  fulfilment  of  God's  promise  of  Redemption 
for  mankind.  Nothing  is  recorded  which  has  not 
some  bearing  upon  the  work  and  office  of  the  coming 
^lessiah.  Let  us  consider  this  more  fully,  imder  the 
guidance  of  Christ's  Apostles. 

St  Peter  says  that  those  who  wrote  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  •'spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost ; "  ^  and  that  they  prophesied  of  "  the 
grace  that  should  come  unto  us,  searching  what,  or 
what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was 
in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow."  ^ 

From  these  words  of  the  Apostle  we  may  learn, 
that  notwithstanding  the  wide  intervals  of  time  and 
circumstance  which  separated  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  one  from  another,  there  was  a  common 
purpose  running  through  the  whole  of  the  books, 
giving  them  a  real  unity,  and  binding  them  together 
into  one  great  whole. 

The  Old  Testament  shows  us  how  God,  in  His  love 
to  the  world,  worked  out  its  redemption  from  the 
power  of  Satan,  under  which  the  human  race  had 
fallen.  In  the  very  moment  of  the  Fall,  the  promise 
of  Redemption  was  made.  The  Seed  of  the  Woman 
should  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 

To  unfold  the  gradual  fulfilment  of  the  Promise, 
until  in  the  fulness  of  time  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 

'  2  Pet.  i.  21,  "  I  Pet.  i.  lo,  ii. 
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world,  is  the  great  object  and  purpose  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  nearly  every  page  it  testifies  to  us  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  reveals  to  us,  beforehand,  by  type 
and  by  prophecy,  the  Person  and  work,  the  sufferings 
and  glory  of  the  Redeemer.  At  last,  when  we  close 
the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  open  those  of 
the  New,  we  see  plainly  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  Son  of  Man,  was  in  truth  He  of 
Whom  "Moses  in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  did 
>vrite." 

5.  Divisions  of  the  Old  Testament.    The 

Jews,  as  we  have  seen,  were  accustomed  to  divide 
their  Scriptures  into  Law,  Prophets,  and  Psalms, 
having  reference  mainly  to  the  subject-matter  of  each 
division.  In  our  Bibles  those  books  which,  being 
metrical,  the  Jews  included  under  the  common  title  of 
the  Psalms  are  placed  before  the  Prophetical  Books. 
Following  this  order,  we  have  three  main  groups  : — 

{a)  The  Historical  Books^  comprising  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament  as  far  as  the  end  of  the 
Book  of  Esther. 

{b)  The  Books  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles. 

{c)  The  Prophetical  Books,  embracing  the 
remainder  of  the  Old  Testament. 

6.  The  Unfolding  of  the  Messianic  Fro- 
mise. 

{a)  The  keynote  of  the  Messiah's  work  w^as  struck 
at  the  very  first — "  He  should  conquer  through  suffer- 
ing^^ Gen.  iii.  15. 

Afterwards,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  and  the  sacri- 
fices under  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  suffering  was  pre- 
figured to  be  the  suffering  of  death. 
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Later  still,  we  are  told  that  in  connection  with  this 
suffering  the  Messiah  should  be  contemned,  despised, 
and  rejected  by  His  own  people  ;  but  that  after  death, 
He  should  rise  front  the  dead  and  enter  into  His 
glory. 

{b)  In  another  group  of  Messianic  prophecies  we 
learn  that  Messiah  should  be  descended  from  Abra- 
ham, and  then  from  David ;  that  He  should  be  bom 
of  a  Virgin-Mother,  at  Bethlehem  ;  and  at  last  the 
approximate  time  of  His  birth  and  of  His  death  is 
declared. 

{c)  In  yet  a  third  group  of  prophecies,  we  have 
declared  the  offices  Messiah  should  fill  in  carrying 
out  His  work.  He  should  be  a  Prophet,  like  unto 
Moses ;  a  Priest,  of  a  higher  order  than  the  Levitic, 
the  order  of  Melchizedek ;  a  King,  Who  should  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  His  father  David,  and  of  Whose 
kingdom  there  should  be  no  end. 

{d)  Lastly,  the  Divine  Nature  of  the  Messiah  is 
very  distinctly  foreshadowed ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
Psalm  ex.,  and  by  the  assurance  of  the  Prophet 
Haggai,  that  by  reason  of  Messiah's  presence  in  it, 
the  glory  of  the  second  Temple  should  exceed  the  glory 
of  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  Moreover,  He  should  have 
a  forerunner,  like  unto  Elijah. 


CHAPTER  II. 
The  Pentateuch. 

WHEN  we  open  our  Bibles  we  find  five  books — 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy — placed  first  These  form  in  reality 
one  volume,  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Pentateuch." 
The  word  Pentateuch  means  the  Book  of  Five  Parts. 
It  was  written  by  Moses,^  at  the  command  of  God.' 
It  gives  a  succinct,  or  short,  account  of  the  earlier 
centuries  of  the  world's  history,  with  a  more  extended 
history  of  the  movements  and  fortxmes  of  Abraham 
and  his  descendants,  down  to  the  moment  of  their 
entrance,  into  the  Promised  Land.  To  ensure  the 
safe-keeping  of  this  book,  it  was  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  priests,  who,  to  preserve  a  knowledge  of  its 
contents  amongst  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Israel, 
were  directed  to  read  it  publicly  once  in  seven  years. 
The  king,  too,  when  there  came  to  be  one,  was  to 
have  a  copy  for  his  special  use,  and  "  to  read  therein 
all  the  days  of  his  life."  ^  The  book  was  to  be  placed 
"  in  the  side  of,"  i.e,  "  beside,"  the  Ark  for  a  witness.* 

In  composing  those  parts  of  his  book  which  tell  of 
events  of  which  he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  Moses 
doubtless  made  use  of  earlier  writings,  at  that  time 

'  Except,  of  course,  Deut.  xxxiv.,  which  is  a  short  appendix,  giving 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Moses. 
'  Exod.  xvii.  14.  ^  Deut.  xxxi.  9,  10 ;  xvii.  18,  29. 

*  Deut.  xxxi.  s6. 
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in  existence  ;  ^  he  may  also  have  drawn  upon  tradi- 
tions of  past  events,  often  so  carefully  handed  down 
amongst  nations  which  have  little  or  no  written  lite- 
rature ;  and,  in  some  cases,  Moses  probably  had  a 
direct  revelation  from  God  of  events  which  had  hap- 
pened in  the  very  earliest  times.  In  the  selection  of 
his  matter,  we  may  discern  a  reference  to  events  far 
beyond  the  horizon  of  his  own  generation,  shewing  that 
Moses  was  overruled  throughout  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  our  Lord  Himself  testifies  (John  v.  46). 

The  object  and  purpose  of  Moses  in  writing  this 
book  was,  speaking  generally,  to  leave  behind  him  a 
record  of  the  past  for  the  guidance  of  his  people  in 
after  years.  Degraded  by  their  long  servitude  in 
Egypt,  the  Israelites  needed  instruction  from  the  very 
beginning.  Laws  for  the  government  of  the  people 
in  regard  both  to  civil  and  religious  matters  are  very 
carefully  laid  down,  whilst  the  character  of  the  nation 
is  vividly  brought  before  us  in  the  accounts  of  the 
very  great  difficulties  through  which  Moses  brought 
his  people  to  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land. 

In  the  course  of  this  narrative  there  are  two  or 
three  points  brought  out  very  clearly,  and  we  shall 
do  well  to  bear  them  in  mind. 

I.  The  first  of  these  is  T/te  Unity  of  God,  Very 
early  in  their  history,  the  Israelities  showed  a  strong 
tendency  to  idolatry,^  which  was  greatly  strengthened 
by  their  long  residence  amid  the  corrupt  and  debased 
forais  of  Egyptian  worship.  To  eradicate  this  evil 
tendency  was  one  of  the  purposes  which  Moses  was 
inspired  to  fulfil.     God,  Who  made  the  heavens  and 

'  These  writings  seem  to  have  survived  for  a  long  time.  Thus  we 
find  no  record  in  the  Pentateuch  of  the  battle  mentioned  in  i  Chron. 
vji.  21.  •  "  Gen.  xxxi.  19 ;  xxxv.  2. 
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the  earth,  was  one  God,  the  same  who  entered  into 
covenant  with  Abraham,  and  had  commissioned  Moses 
himself,  at  Horeb,/or  the  great  work  of  his  life.  Nothing 
made  with  hands  could  represent  this  **  great  and 
terrible  God."  Nor  could  they  look  upon  God  and  live. 
Never  could  they  be  a  real  nation  of  free  men  until 
they  had  learned  true  thoughts  about  God.  Again  and 
again  must  the  truth  be  burnt  into  their  soul,  that  "  the 
Lord  their  God  was  one  Lord." 

2.  A  second  great  point  in  Moses*  Book  is  the  care 
with  which  he  evidently  strove  to  create  in  his  people 
a  fervent  national  spirit.  He  had  great  difficulty  in 
doing  this.  Continually  did  he  keep  before  his  people 
the  thought  that  they  were  God's  chosen  people,  a 
possession  purchased  by  His  right  hand,  the  object  of 
His  special  care  and  solicitude.  Often  tried,  almost 
to  breaking  down,  Moses  at  last  succeeded.  When 
they  stood  on  the  banks  of  Jordan,  waiting  to  take 
possession  of  their  promised  inheritance,  they  were  a 
nation  ready  to  do  battle  for  the  Lord. 

3.  We  may  note  that  of  surrounding  nations  Moses 
tells  us  but  little  ;  only  so  much  as  will  serve  to  show 
the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  chosen  people. 
When  that  relation  ceases  to  have  any  definite  exist- 
ence, these  nations  simply  drop  out  of  the  narrative. 

4.  The  most  important  point  remains  :  the  Promise 
of  a  Redeemer.  Moses  tells  us  how  God  made  every- 
thing "  very  good,"  but  that  man  fell  into  sin  by  yield- 
ing to  temptation.  He  then  tells  us  of  the  promise 
made  to  Eve,  that  her  seed  should  bruise  the  serpent's 
head.  This  was  a  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  a  Messiali, 
ojie  anointed  by  God  to  win  back  for  man  that  life 
which  Adam  and  Eve  had  forfeited  by  their  sin. 
Later  on,  Moses  tells  us  of  the  renewal  of  the  promise 
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to  Abraham,  and  of  its  confirmation  to  Isaac  and 
Jacob.  The  New  Testament  teaches  us  that  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Tabernacle  Worship,  the  Israelites  were 
intended  to  understand  that  God  still  further,  and  in 
more  precise  t^rms,  renewed  His  promise  of  Redemp- 
tion. The  Lamb  without  spot  for  the  sacrifice ;  the 
mysterious  separation  of  the  Tabernacle  into  two  parts 
by  a  veil ;  the  minute  regulations  respecting  both  the 
offerings  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  and  the  disease 
of  leprosy,  and  many  other  matters,  were  all  intended 
to  foreshadow  the  office  and  work  of  the  Redeemer. 
And  the  people  were  taught  to  look  forward  to  the 
coming  of  this  Redeemer  by  the  promise  that  "He 
should  be  a  Prophet  like  unto  Moses."  ^  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  thus  foreshadowed  all  through  the 
Pentateuch,  and  therefore  it  is  that,  though  He  is  no- 
where mentioned  by  name  in  this  book,  He  could  say 
to  the  Jews  that  "  Moses  wrote  of  Me."  ^ 

*  Deut.  xviii.  15.  °  John  v.  46. 
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CHAPTER  111. 

The  Creation— Adam  and  Eve— 

The  Fall. 

THE  Pentateuch  commences  with  the  very  simple 
announcement :  "  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth."  Ages,  it  may  be,  elapsed 
between  the  event  here  briefly  indicated  and  the  point 
at  which  the  history  is  taken  up  in  the  next  verse  : 
"  The  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters."  ^  The  earth  was 
being  fitted  for  the  abode  of  man.  First  of  all  the 
darkness  in  which  everything  was  shrouded  began  to 
be  dissipated :  light  was  let  in.  The  work  of  the  first 
day  was  completed.  ^ 

The  next  step,  the  work  of  the  second  day,  was  the 
separation  Df  the  mists  and  vapours,  through  which 
the  light  was  struggling,  from  the  actual  waters  of  the 
ocean.  The  result  was  the  clearing  of  a  great  space 
between  the  clouds  which  gathered  above  and  the 
ocean  waters  which  gathered  below.  This  space  is 
described  as  z.  firmament}  and  to  it  God  gave  the 

*  Gen.  i.  i,  2.  The  word  translated  ** moved"  describes  the  fluttering 
of  a  bird  over  her  young.    Cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  11. 

=  We  cannot  tell  what  the  word  ** Day"  may  mean :  possibly  a  long 
period  of  time.  Cf.  Gen.  ii.  4,  17  ;  John  viii.  56 ;  Rom.  xiii.  12. 
The  heavenly  bodies  were  created,  as  we  learn  from  Job  xxxviii.  7,  before 
their  light  penetrated  to  the  earth. 

"  "  Firmament "  means  really  **  an  expansion." 
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name  of  Heaven,  It  is  not  the  heaven  where  God 
especially  dwells,  but  rather  the  atmosphere  surround- 
ing our  earth  in  which  the  clouds  float,  and  the  birds 
fly,  and  in  which,  to  the  eye  of  the  child,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars  appear  to  be  set. 

The  third  day  saw  the  waters  which  were  upon  the 
earth  gathered  into  ocean  beds,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  dry  land.^  The  drying  earth  produced  now,  in 
obedience  to  God's  command,  all  the  beauties  of  vege- 
table life.2 

On  the  fourth  day  a  new  scene  opened.  The  sun 
for  the  first  time  broke  through  the  curtain  of  cloud, 
and  the  earth,  green  with  vegetation,  was  warmed  and 
heated  by  its  rays.  So  at  night,  the  firmament  glowed 
with  the  moon  and  the  stars.^  Now  at  length  "  the 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
sheweth  His  handywork." 

The  earth  being  now  fitted  for  animal  life,  the  waters 
on  the  fifth  day  teemed  with  reptiles  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  winged  creatures,  insects,  and  birds.  God 
blessed  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  work  of  His  hands, 
bidding  these  creatures  to  "  be  fruitful  and  multiply."  * 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Creation,  the  fair  earth  was 
filled  with  inhabitants :  first  with  the  brute  creation,  as 
we  call  it,  divided  into  the  three  classes,  domestic 
animals,  reptiles  and  small  creatures,  such  as  mice, 
etc.,  and  beasts  of  prey  ;  and  then,  all  being  ready  for 
him,  Man  was  created.    To  show  us  the  dignity  of 

*  Psa.  xxiv.  2  ;  cxxxvi.  6 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  5. 

°  Geology  tells  us  that  the  sea  teemed  with  animal  life  of  a  low  order 
before  land  plants  were  created.  This  may  well  be ;  but  Moses  speaks 
only  of  what  would  be  visible  to  one  permitted  to  see  it  all  as  in  a  vision, 

"  Compare  Daniel  xii.  3  ;  Milton,  "Paradise  Lost,"  iv. 

*  In  Gen.  i.  21,  the  word  rendered  "  whales  "  should  be  translated 
"  sea-monsters."  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  crocodiles,  as  in  Isa.  li.  9  ; 
Ezek.  xxix.  3. 
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man,  God  is  represented  as  taking  counsel  with  Him- 
self—"Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  and  after  our 
likeness."  Man  was  thus  endowed  with  an  immortal 
soul.  He  alone  is  capable  of  holding  conununion  with 
God,  and  is  responsible  for  his  actions.  For  his  bene- 
fit, and  to  give  him  special  opportunity  of  converse 
with  God,  a  seventh  day  was  set  apart,  for  "  God  rested 
on  the  seventh  day  fi-om  all  His  work  which  He  had 
created  and  made."  This  weekly  day  of  rest  was  to 
be  consecrated  to  God,  enabling  man  to  enter  more  con- 
sciously into  God's  presence,  to  hold  communion  with 
Him,  and  to  contemplate  Him  in  His  glorious  works.' 
Adam  andEve.  in  Gen.  i.  to  ii.  3,  Moses  tells 
us  of  God  in  His  relation  to  the  universe  at  large,  and 
Speaks  of  Him  under  the  name  of"  God"  simply.  In 
chapter  ii.  4,  Moses,  wishing  to  explain  to  us  the  special 
relation  existing  between  God  and  man,  begins  to  use 
the  name  Lord  God  (or  Jehovah  Elohim,  as  the 
Hebrew  words  are),  by  which  the  Israelites,  for  whom 
he  was  writing,  had  learned  to  know  and  believe  in 
God,  as  One  Who  cared  for  them,  and  was  full  of 
loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy.^* 

When  Man  and  Woman,  "the  help  meet  for  him" 
were  created,'  they  were  placed  in  a  garden  which  is 
described  as  "  Eastward  in  Eden,"  A  river,  rising  a 
Eden,  flowed  through  the  garden.  The  fiardB»J 
tained  "e\'ery  tree  pleasant  to  the  eye  a 
food."  In  addition  there  were  place&i| 
the  garden,  two  special  trees — the  -St 
the  Tree  of  the  Knowledge  of  C 

■M»rkil.=7. 
■  K  ahoulii  be  b 
Engluh  Bibles  for  Jchoviili,  it ») 
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were  precioiis  above  all  cdxct  trees.  The  Tree  of  Life 
vas  to  be  to  Adam  and  Eve  either  a  ^  natural  means 
of  nnmoEtality,^  or  else  a  sacrament  of  denial  life,  an 
outward  and  visiUe  sign  by  idiidi  God  was  pleased  to 
cc»vey  to  man  His  gift  of  eternal  life.^  It  most  have 
tai^^  Adam  that  his  life  depended  upon  God,  and 
not  upon  himself.  To  us  Christians  this  Tree  speaks 
of  Jesos  Christ.  ^  He,^  as  St.  Augustine  says,  ^  is  [ho- 
I^ietically  caDed  the  Tree  of  Life,  because  He  is  Wis* 
dom,  and  ci  Wisdom  Solomon  says,  *  It  is  a  tree  of 
life  to  them  that  lay  hold  iqxrn  her.'  ^  * 

The  other  Tree,  the  Tree  erf  the  Knowledge  of  Good 
and  £vil,was  to  be  the  test  of  man's  obedience.  P^iaps 
there  was  a  special  A-irtoe  in  the  fruit  of  this  tree,  so 
that  when  it  was  eaten  it  gave  a  knowledge  not  before 
possessed.  Or,  perhaps,  as  Augustine  thought,^  the 
kno^edge  was  not  in  the  tree,  or  its  fruit,  but  in  the  trial 
to  which  man  was  to  be  put  by  its  means.  We  cannot 
tell.  But  at  least  we  know,  that  as  long  as  Adam  obe)*ed 
the  command,  "  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it,'*  he  knew 
nothing  of  E\'il,  but  that  the  moment  he  broke  the 
command,  he  understood  at  once  that  disobedience  to 
God's  will  is  Evil,  and  obedience  to  it  ts  Good. 

The  punishment  threatened  for  disobedience  to  the 
command  was  death.  The  idea  of  death  would  be 
familiar  to  Adam,  because  he  must  have  seen  the 
change  which  was  continually  passing  upon  the  lower 
animals.  He  would  understand  that  the  same  kind 
of  change  would  await  himself  if  he  disobeyed  God. 
Perhaps  at  the  time  he  did  not  understand  more  than 
this.    He  came,  as  we  may  be  sure,  after  the  fall,  and 

'  See  farther,  Bishop  Bull's  "  State  of  Man  before  the  Fall." 

'  "  City  of  God,"  Bk.  xx.    Augustine  quotes  Isa,  Ixv.  22,  where  the 

LXX.  reads,  "  As  the  days  of  the  Tree  of  Life."    i  Cor.  i.  30 ;  Prov. 

iii.  iS.  •  In  Psalm  Lac  7 ;  Dc  Gen.  viii.  12. 
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as  time  went  on,  to  understand  much  more  about  it. 
We  know,  at  any  rate,  that  by  the  threatened  "  death," 
not  only  was  the  painful  death  of  the  body  intended,* 
but  also  the  death  of  the  soul  as  well,  even  to  its 
exclusion  from  God's  presence.^ 

These  two  trees  thus  planted  together  in  the  garden, 
were  a  picture  of  the  nearness  ever  existing  between 
Good  and  Evil,  between  Life  and  Death.  To  obey 
is  life  and  libeity,  to  disobey  is  slavery  and  death. 
"  I  will  walk  at  liberty,  because  I  seek  Thy  Com- 
mandments." ^  *^  Whoso  committeth  sin  is  the  slave 
of  sin.''  * 

The  creation  of  Eve  from  the  side  of  Adam  took 
place  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  God  seems  to  have 
revealed  this  to  Adam  after  he  awoke  from  the  deep 
sleep  which  had  fallen  upon  him.  Adam  recognized 
in  the  Woman,  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh. 
And  he  added,  "  She  shall  be  called  Woman  {Ishah\ 
because  she  was  taken  out  of  Man  {Ishy^  Adam  was 
thus  taught  the  close  relationship  between  man  and 
woman,  and  received  his  first  lesson  in  kindness, 
gentieness,  and  love.  The  sacred  bond  of  Marriage 
began  in  Eden.  The  words  which  consecrated  it 
then  in  those  first  days  were  afterwards  adopted  by 
our  Blessed  Lord,  and  used  by  Him  to  enforce  His 
lesson,  "  What  God  hath  joined  together  let  not  man 
put  asunder.' 


wr. 


*  That  some  change  would  have  passed  upon  Adam  in  any  case  is 
clear.  It  is  involved  in  the  very  thought  of  a  state  of  probation,  such 
as  that  in  which  he  and  Eve  were  placed.  It  is  a  necessity,  too,  of  a 
body  needing  food  for  its  support,  and  so,  liable  to  change.  Sin  made 
that  change  painful. 

'  St.  Paul  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  one  unconverted  to  Christianity 
as  "dead'va.  trespasses  and  sins."    £ph.  ii.  i,  5 ;  Col.  ii.  13. 

•'•  Psa.  cxix.  45.  *  John  viii.  34. 

^  Gen.  ii.  24 ;  Matt.  xix.  5 ;  Mark  x.  9. 
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An  Enemy  at  work ;  the  Entrance  of  Sin 

into  the  World;  For  how  long  Adam  and  Eve 
remained  in  the  state  of  innocence  in  which  they  were 
created  and  placed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  we  cannot 
tell.  The  command  to  Adam  would  have  been  no 
trial  had  there  been  no  temptation  to  break  it.  Whilst, 
however,  he  remained  innocent,  the  temptation  could 
not  come  from  within.  It  must  be  the  suggestion  of 
some  enemy.  God  permitted  such  an  enemy  to  make 
trial  of  Adam.^  In  the  form  of  a  glittering  serpent, 
Satan,*  the  enemy,  came.  We  know  how  he  suc- 
ceeded. Eve  first,  and  then  Adam,  tasted  of  the 
forbidden  fruit,  and  "the  eyes  of  them  both  were 
opened."  The  Tempter  had  spoken  truly;  there  is 
oftentimes  some  truth  in  what  he  says.  The  hearts 
of  our  first  parents  were  now  oppressed  with  the  sense 
of  sin  and  guilt.  Their  very  bodies  partook  of  the 
sense  of  shame  which  had  come  upon  them.  They 
sewed  fig-leaves  together  and  made  themselves  aprons. 
And  why  ?  Because  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
God  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  in  the  cool 
of  the  day,  and  they  hid  themselves  because  they 
were  naked,  and  were  afraid.  Thus  sin  always  tries 
to  hide  itself  before  God.^ 

We  must  always  understand,  when  we  read  in  the 
Bible  of  God's  Voice,  of  God's  Hand,  of  His  looking 
and  reflecting  upon  what  He  has  done,  of  His  re- 


'  That  Satan  can  only  tempt  us  by  God's  permission  we  know  from 
Job  i.  12  ;  ii.  6. 

'  Satan  is  called  by  various  names  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  We 
know  very  little  about  the  fallen  angels.  Scripture  i-eveals  to  us  little 
more  than  that  they  fell  from  their  first  state  of  holiness  through  pride. 
See  John  viii.  44  *,  i  Tim.  iii.  6  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4 ;  i  John  iii.  8 ;  Jude  6. 

'  Compare  St.  Peter's  conduct  after  his  denial  of  our  I-ord,  John  xxi. 
7 ;  and  see  Rev.  vi.  16, 
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penting  and  the  like,  that  this  language  is  used  be- 
cause we  have  none  other  than  these  human  words. 
God  has  not  really  a  hand  or  an  eye,  for  He  is  "  with- 
out body,  parts,  or  passions  ; "  ^  but  we  are  obliged  to 
speak  of  Him  as  if  He  had,  for  only  thus  could  we 
express  our  thoughts  about  Him.  We  are  obliged  to 
picture  the  Unseen  by  means  of  the  Seen. 

God's  Sentence  on  the  Act  of  Disobe- 
dience. As  our  Lord  saw  Nathanael  under  the 
fig-tree  ^  when  he  fancied  himself  unseen,  so  God  saw 
Adam  and  Eve,  although  they  hoped,  in  the  agony  of 
their  souls,  that  the  trees  of  the  garden  would  suffice 
to  hide  them  from  His  presence.  In  answer  to  God's 
questions,  Adam  and  Eve  both  tried  to  screen  them- 
selves by  throwing  the  blame  of  their  disobedience 
upon  another.  "  The  woman,  whom  Thou  gavest  to 
be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat." 
"  The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat." 

Very  true  was  this  to  the  life.  Our  circumstances, 
our  position,  our  friends, — we  lay  the  blame  upon 
anything  rather  than  the  real  cause,  our  own  mis- 
conduct. 

And  what  was  God's  answer  ?  It  came  first  to  the 
Serpent.  The  curse  upon  him  was  twofold  : — against 
the  animal  which  was  made  the  vehicle  of  the  tempta- 
tion,^ and  against  the  real  doer  of  the  mischief,  the 
Tempter  of  Mankind.  But  God's  words  to  the  Ser- 
pent bring  the  first  note  of  comfort  to  the  fallen  man 
and  woman,  "  I  will  put  enmity  between  thy  seed  and 

*  Article  I.  "  John  i.  48. 

"  That  the  brute  creation  shares  in  the  consequences  of  the  sin  of 
man  we  have  many  proofs  in  Scripture,  e^.  the  ox  which  gored  a  man 
was  to  be  put  to  death  (Exod.  xxi.  28) ;  the  swine  were  drowned  in 
the  waters  (Luke  viii.  33) ;  the  fig-tree  died  (Mark  xi.  20).  See  also 
Gen.  ix.  5,  and  Rom.  viii.  20-22. 
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her  Seed ;  It  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt 
bruise  His  heel."  ^ 

Then  the  Lord  God  spoke  to  the  woman  and  to  the 
man.  To  the  former,  there  shall  be  sorrow  and  pain  ; 
and,  as  for  the  latter,  from  henceforth  Earth  will  only 
yield  for  him  her  fruits  by  his  toil  and  labour. 

The  Garden  of  Eden  was  no  longer  a  fit  abode  for 
the  man  and  his  wife.  They  might,  by  eating  the 
Tree  of  Life,  procure  for  themselves  immortality,  which, 
under  their  altered  circiunstances,  would  be  a  curse, 
rather  than  a  blessing.  In  love  and  pity  the  Lord  God 
therefore  sent  Adam  and  Eve  ^  forth  from  the  garden, 
guarding  the  entrance  to  it  by  the  mysterious  cheru- 
bim' and  the  flaming  sword — emblems,  the  one  of 
mercy,  the  other  of  justice. 

By  and  by,  in  the  far-off  ages,  when  all  things  are 
accomplished,  and  the  fulness  of  time  has  come,  that 
earthly  garden  shall  be  replaced  by  a  heavenly,  and, 
instead  of  being  driven  from  it,  "  the  glory  and  honour 
of  all  nations  "  *  shall  be  brought  into  it ;  and  blessed 
shall  they  be  who  then  "have  right  to  the  tree  of 
life,"  ^  having  done  God's  commandments. 

The  First  Promise  of  a  Redeemer.   This 

was  contained  in  the  words  to  the   Serpent  already 
quoted.    The  promise  meant  that  some  child  or  de- 

'  Gen.  in.  13.  By  the  seed  of  the  serpent  we  must  understand  the 
evil  spirits)  the  angels  of  the  devil,  who  axe  associated  with  him  in  the 
doing  of  evil. 

'  The  name  "Eve,"  now  first  given,  means  "  Life." 

'  The  meaning  of  the  word  "  Cherubim"  is  quite  uncertain.  As  the 
description  of  the  cherubim  that  overshadowed  the  Ark,  in  Exodlls  Xxv., 
is  followed  by  the  words  "  There  I  will  meet  with  thee,"  some  have 
thought  that  this  closed  entrance  to  Eden  was  intended  to  be  a  pro- 
visional centre  of  worship,  where  fallen  man  might  approach  God  with 
sacrifice.    See  Gen.  iv.  3,  4. 

*  Rev.  xxi.  26.  '  Rev.  xxii.  14. 

C 
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scendant  of  the  woman  should  recover  for  the  race 
of  man  what  it  had  lost  by  the  Fall.  It  involved 
two  things  :  {a)  Victory^  "  It  shall  bruise  thy  head ; " 
{b)  SufferinfT^  through  which  the  victory  was  to  be 
won,  "  Thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel."  The  promise  was 
fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  "  made,"  as  St.  Paul 
says,  "  of  a  woman  ; "  ^  who  went  not  up  to  joy,  but 
first  He  suffered  pain ;  Who,  "  through  death  de- 
stroyed him  who  had  the  power  of  death,  even  the 
devil ; "  *  Who  has  "  opened  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
to  all  believers." 

The  thought  of  the  promise  was  continually  in  the 
minds  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  of  their  descendants. 
It  is  kept  in  view  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament.  As  time  went  on,  God,  on  several  occa- 
sions— to  Abraham,  to  David,  to  Isaiah,  to  Daniel, 
and  to  others — made  ever  clearer  revelations  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Promise.  The  eyes  of  pious  Israelites 
were  continually  looking  forward  to  its  fulfilment,  until 
at  last  the  aged  Sinieon  was  able  to  exclaim,  "  Lord, 
now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  ThY  SALVATION." 

'  Gal.  iv.  4.  '  Hob.  ii.  14. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Cain  and  Abel— Noah  and  the  Flood— 
The  Dispersion  of  Mankind. 

piAIN  and  Abel.  The  names  of  three  of  the 
children  of  Adam  and  Eve  are  preserved  to  us 
Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth  :  and  for  plain  reasons.  Cain 
was  the  first  great  example  of  Satan's  power  over 
man  after  the  fall ;  Abel,  of  faith  and  obedience,  and 
of  suffering  for  righteousness'  sake  ;  and  Seth  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  family  and  nation  from  whom  the 
promised  Seed  was  to  spring. 

When  Eve  gave  the  name  of  Cain,  which  means 
"gotten"  or  "acquired,"  to  her  first-bom  son,  she 
thought,  no  doubt,  that  the  Promised  Seed  was  come. 
But  as  time  passed  on  she  appears  to  have  perceived 
that  she  was  mistaken,  for  when  her  second  son  was 
bom  she  called  him  Abel,  or  "  Vanity,"  as  if  her  hope 
was  gone. 

After  an  interval  of  probably  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years,^  the  two  brothers  met  to  offer  unto  the 
Lord  of  their  substance.  In  some  way,  with  which 
we  are  not  acquainted,  God  shewed  that  Abel's  sacri- 
fice was  acceptable  to  Him,  while  Cain's  was  not. 
Cain's  offering  was  that  of  a  man  well-contented  with 

*  Gen.  iv.  23  seems  to  imply  that  the  murder  of  Abel  took  place  very 
shortly  before  the  birth  of  Seth. 
I 
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himself,  while  Abel,  on  the  contrary,  showed  by  his 
that  he  had  a  deep  sense  of  his  own  sinfulness,  and 
wished  to  express,  by  the  offering  of  a  slain  animal, 
his  belief  that,  because  of  his  sin,  his  life  was  forfeited 
to  God.    Abel  offered  in  faith  :  Cain  did  not.* 

The  rejection  of  his  offering  awoke  in  Cain  an  angry 
jealousy,  of  the  awfulness  of  which  he  was  probably 
himself  at  first  quite  unaware.  He  had  not  imagined 
such  a  depth  of  evil  within  himself.  He  could  not 
control  himself.  In  a  moment,  the  deed,  from  which 
ke  would  at  another  time  have  shnmk  with  horror, 
was  done.  Abel  lay  dead  at  his  feet.  Surprised  into 
this  terrible  crime,  no  wonder  he  exclaimed  afterwards, 
"  My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear." 

Driven  from  his  home,  Cain  left  Eden,  travelled 
eastward,  and  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod,  the  position 
of  which  is  quite  uncertain.  Here,  to  commemorate 
the  birth  of  a  son,  he  founded  a  city,  and  called  it 
Enoch,  after  his  son.^ 

The  descendants  of  Cain  appear  to  have  made  con- 
siderable advances  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  To  them 
is  attributed  the  invention  of  musical  instruments,  and 
of  metal  working. ^  But  there  are  signs,  too,  of  licence 
and  violence.  In  the  marriage  of  two  wives  by 
Lamech,  we  find  the  first  tokens  of  the  low  estimate 
of  women  in  eastern  countries,  and  in  Lamech's 
address  to  his  wives  is  revealed  a  lawless  and  unhappy 
condition  of  society. 

In  the  place  of  Abel,*  the  righteous  one,  who  bore 

^  Gen.  IV.  4,  s  ;  Heb.  xi.  4,  13. 

'  Gen.  iv.  17;  Psa.  xlix.  11.  This  settlement  of  Cain's  seems  to 
show  how  rapidly  mankind  was  multiplying. 

■  In  the  names  of  their  women  also  we  may  perhaps  see  evidences  of 
civilization  and  settled  homes.  Thus,  Naamah,  pleasant;  Adah, 
beauty  ;  Zillah,  shadow. 

*  Matt,  xxiii.  35  ;  Heb.  xi.  4 ;  xii,  24. 
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witness  for  God,  and  whose  martyr-blood  speaks  still 
from  the  earth,^  "God  gave  Adam  and  Eve  another 
son,  Seth."  2 

One  of  Seth's  descendants  was  Enoch,  whose  faith 
showed  itself  in  a  holy  life.  He  was  taken  by  God 
into  the  unseen  world  without  dying.^  The  promise 
was  bearing  fruit 

Noah  and  the  Deluge.  At  the  birth  of  Noah, 
whose  name  means  "Rest,"  we  again  have  an  in- 
dication that  men  were  resting  in  the  hope  of  the 
Promised  Seed.  His  father,  Lamech,  imagined,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  that  his  son  was  destined 
to  be  the  vanquisher  of  the  Enemy,  and  the  thought 
gave  him  renewed  courage  in  tilling  the  ground  which 
the  LORD  had  cursed. 

We  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  Lamechs,  Cain's  descendant,  and 
Seth's.  They  probably  lived  about  the  same  time* 
About  the  one  there  is  a  defiant  tone,  as  if  he  felt 
himself  in  the  possession  of  wealth  and  power.  There 
is  no  note  of  toil  or  of  suffering  in  his  words.  How 
different  with  the  other !  His  words  have  a  touch 
of  sadness  about  them.  His  life  is  one  of  sorrow. 
The  toil  of  his  hands  has  been,  as  it  would  seem, 
poorly  requited.  Yet  he  is  full  of  faith.  He  looks  to 
God  for  comfort,  and  when  his  son  is  born,  he  is 
God's  gift  of  consolation  to  him,  and  will  give  him 
rest. 

Faith  thus  lingered  amidst  a  world  which  was 
sinking  into  a  state  of  irreclaimable  wickedness. 
"The  earth  was  corrupt  before  God,  and  was  filled 

*  Heb.  xl.  4  ;  xiu  24. 

'  i.e.  One  who  is  set,  or  put,  in  the  place  of  another. 

*  Heb.  xi.  5, 
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with  violence."  Only  one  family  remained  faithful 
to  God.  There  was  a  general  overthrow  of  morality. 
It  came  not  all  at  once,  but  by  degrees,  until  at  last 
the  iniquity  of  men  became  full.^ 

Still  God  gave  them  a  further  probation  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  Noah,  Lamech's  son, 
became,  during  these  years,  a  "  preacher  of  righteous- 
ness." ^  He  shared  with  Enoch  the  distinction  of 
"walking  with  God."  But  he  preached  in  vain. 
"Men  went  on  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage,  .  .  .  until  the  flood  came  and 
took  them  all  away."  ^ 

The  ark,  in  which  Noah  and  his  family  were  saved, 
must  have  been  a  long  time  in  building.  During  its 
construction,  Noah  "  condemned  the  world  "  *  by  the 
faith  which  he  shewed  in  God's  word.  The  ark  was 
built  of  gopher  wood,  a  species  of  cypress,  in  the  form 
of  a  huge  chest,  probably  with  a  flat  bottom  and 
square  ends.  It  was  carefully  smeared  all  over  with 
pitch  or  bitumen,  to  keep  it  water-tight.  The  descrip- 
tion is  obscure,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  skylight  window  running  along  the  roof  of  the  ark, 
affording  probably  both  light  and  ventilation.  The 
interior  was  divided  into  three  storeys,  or  floors,  and 
each  floor  was  fitted  ^^ith  cabins,  or  nests,  as  the 
Hebrew  word  is.^ 

When  all  was  ready,  food  stored  in  the  ark,  and  the 

*  The  lawless  state  of  society  is  implied  in  the  words,  '*  They  took 
them  wives  of  all  whom  they  chose."  The  word  rendered  "giant,"  in 
Gen.  vi.  4,  might  be  more  forcibly  translated  *'  plunderers,"  "  robbers." 
It  only  occurs  here  and  in  Num.  xiii.  33.  It  is  quite  a  different  word 
from  those  rendered  ** giant"  in  such  passages  as  Deut.  iii.  11 ;  Josh. 
XV.  8 ;  Psalm  xix.  5  (Prayer  Book  Version). 

=  2  Pet.  ii.  5.  "  Matt.  xxiv.  38,  39.  *  Heb.  xi.  7. 

'•  The  ark  was  about  525  feet  long,  90  feet  wide,  55  feet  high.  It  was 
larger  than  any  of  tlie  modem  ironclad  men-of-war. 
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various  animals  placed  in  it,  Noah  and  his  family 
entered,  and  the  '^Lord  shut  him  in."i  Then  there 
was  a  pause  for  seven  days,  as  if,  even  now,  God  was 
unwilling  to  destroy  the  ungodly  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  But  at  last  "all  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  were  broken  up,^  and  the  windows^  of  heaven 
were  opened."  For  forty  days  and  nights  the  rain 
poured  down.  Even  the  highest  mountains  were 
covered  with  water.  All  flesh  died.  Noah  only  re- 
mained alive,  and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the 
Ark.  The  account,  as  we  read  its  simple,  grand 
language,  leaves  upon  us  a  sense  of  profound  desola- 
tion. As  far  as  eye  could  reach,  no  mountain  or  hill 
was  visible.  There  was  no  cry  of  human  beings,  of 
beasts,  or  of  land-birds.  There  is  only  that  one 
solitary  vessel  floating  on  the  water,  and  the  wild 
noise,  it  may  be,  of  some  sea-fowl,  as  it  swept  along 
on  the  water  in  search  of  food.* 

One  hundred  and  ten  days  after  the  rain  ceased, 
the  Ark  took  the  ground  in  the  mountainous  region 
of  Ararat,  or  Armenia,  whither  it  had  drifted.^  After 
two  months  more  the  tops  of  the  hills  were  seen,  and 
then,  after  a  further  interval  of  two  months,  the  dove, 
sent  forth  by  Noah,  found  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot, 
and  Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  Ark. 

As  soon  as  Noah  received  permission  to  leave  the 


'  Gen.  vli.  16. 

-  That  is,  the  sea  broke  over  tiie  land  by  a  subsidence  or  depression 
of  the  latter. 

'  Literally,  "flood-gates,"  descriptive  of  torrents  of  r£un. 

*  All  mankind  were  drowned ;  but  the  human  race  may  not  have  yet 
spread  over  any  large  portion  of  the  earth ;  perhaps  not  beyond  the 
great  plain  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.     Compare  Deut.  ii.  25. 

''  Armenia  and  Ararat  are  different  names  for  the  same  country. 
Compare  Gen.  viii.  4  with  2  Kings  xix.  37  and  Isa.  xxxvii.  38,  where  the 
Hebrew  for  Armenia  is  Ararat. 
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Ark,  which  he  did  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the 
second  month  of  the  new  year,  he  built  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  "smelled  a  savour  of  rest." 
Henceforth  there  was  to  be  mercy.  Man's  redemption 
should  be  brought  about  by  other  means  than  pre- 
vailing waters. 

God  now  made  a  covenant  with  Noah.  The  sign 
and  token  of  its  truth  was  to  be  the  rainbow,  an 
instance,  of  which  we  have  others  in  the  Christian 
Sacraments,  of  God  taking  what  is  well-known  and 
common,  and  raising  it  into  the  sign  of  some  high 
spiritual  truth. 

The  history  of  Noah  is  closed  with  an  account  of 
his  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  indication  in  his 
blessing  of  Shem  and  Japheth,  and  his  curse  upon 
Canaan,  of  the  future  destinies  of  his  son's  descend- 
ants.^ 

The  Dispersion  of  Mankind  (Gen.  x.,  xi.).  In 
the  years  which  followed  the  Flood,  the  descendants 
of  Noah  made  their  way  gradually,  year  after  year,  in 
a  south-easterly  direction,^  until  they  reached  the  fertile 
plain  of  Shinar,  well  watered  by  the  great  rivers, 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  known  afterwards  as  the 
land  of  the  Chaldaeans  and  Babylonians. 

Here  an  attempt  was  made  to  build  a  tower, "  whose 
top  should  reach  to  heaven."  The  object  in  view  was 
probably  to  form  a  land-mark  and  a  gathering-point 
for  the  now  fast  increasing  population.  The  design, 
mistaken,  and  apparently  impious,  was  frustrated,  as 
the  inspired  narrative  tells  us,  by  the  confusion  of 

*  The  blessing  of  Shem  points  to  his  descendants  preserving  the 
worship  of  Jehovah ;  that  of  Japheth  to  wide  dominion,  and  the  accept- 
ance in  after  days  of*  Shem's  faith.  Both  these,  as  well  as  the  curse 
upon  Canaan,  have  been  very  clearly  fulfilled. 

"  The  marginal  reading,  "eastward,"  in  Gen.  xi.  2,  is  the  correct  one. 
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tongues.  As  a  consequence,  men  soon  scattered 
themselves  far  and  wide.  Thus  was  God's  great 
design  for  the  **  replenishing "  and  peopling  of  the 
earth  accomplished,  and  hence  arose  that  wonderful 
variety  of  language  which  prevails  in  the  world.^ 

With  the  dispersion  2  came  the  necessity  for  more 
distinctness  with  regard  to  the  Promised  Seed.  The 
thought  of  the  promise  had  never  died  out.  In  the 
worst  of  times  there  had  always  been  an  Enoch,  a 
Lamechy  or  a  Noah,  who,  by  his  life  of  faith  in  the 
Unseen  God,  confessed  that  he  was  a  stranger  and 
pilgrim,  seeking  a  country,  even  an  heavenly .^  But 
now,  with  varieties  of  language  and  consequent  diffi- 
culties of  intercourse,  there  would  be  a  danger  of  the 
promise  fading  away  altogether  from  men's  minds. 
Accordingly,  the  dim  prophecy  of  Noah,  in  his  bless- 
ing of  Shem,  respecting  the  line  of  the  Messiah's 
descent,  received,  after  a  while,  further  development. 
In  the  person  of  Abraham,  a  descendant  of  Shem, 
the  actual  ancestor  of  the  Promised  Seed  is  clearly 
annoimced,  and  the  nature  of  His  work  distinctly 
indicated. 

'  The  latest  researches  of  science  confirm  the  assertion  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis  that  all  the  languages  of  the  world  are  to  be  traced  to  one 
primeval  tongue. 

■  The  dispersion  of  mankind  gives  great  value  to  such  a  record  as 
Gen.  X,  From  it  we  learn  what  parts  of  the  earth  the  descendants  of 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  respectively  peopled. 

'  Heb.  xi.  14,  16. 


CHAPTER  V, 
Abraham. 

QIS  Early  Life  (Gen.  xl  27-32).  Abram,i  as  his 
name  was  at  the  first,  was  the  youngest  of  a 
family  consisting  of  a  father  and  three  sons,  who 
lived  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  a  city  situated,  as  St. 
Stephen  tells  us,  in  Mesopotamia,^  probably  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  In  the  general  decay  of  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  Abram  was  singled  out,  separated  from  the 
idolatrous  influences  of  his  early  home,^  and  bidden 
by  God  to  go  to  a  land  which  He  would  show  him. 

Abram's  Journey  to  Canaan ;  God's  First 

Promise  to  him  (Gen.  xii.  1-8).  The  command 
of  God  under  which  Abram  acted  was  accompanied 
by  a  threefold  promise  :  {(C)  Abram  should  become  a 
great  nation  ;  (b)  those  who  blessed  Abram  should 
share  in  his  blessing,  whilst  those  who  cursed  him 
should  reap  the  curse  themselves ;  {c)  in  Abram  all 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed, 

'  i.e.  High  or  Mighty  Father. 

'  Acts  vii.  2.  The  ruins  of  Muqheir  mark  the  site  of  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees.  On  bricks,  forming  the  foundations  of  buildings  at  Mugheir, 
inscriptions  have  been  found,  which  tell  of  Urukh,  king  of  Ur,  and 
shew  that  Ur  was  both  the  ancient  name  of  the  city  and  also  the  name 
of  the  moon-goddess,  "  the  lesser  light  of  heaven."  Dean  Plumptre  in 
Expositor i  April,  1881.  •"  Josh.  xxiv.  2. 
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Full,  then,  of  great  hopes  for  the  fbturey  Ateun  left 
his  birthplace.  Terah,  his  fsither,  out  of  affectiaD  per- 
haps for  his  son,  resolved  to  accompany  him.  They 
set  out  with  the  greater  part  of  their  funily,*  and  fol- 
lowing, for  the  sake  of  food  and  pasturage,  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates  upwards,  reached  at  length  a  spot 
called  Haran,  or  Charran,  situated  in  the  upland 
country,  in  the  midst  of  beautifiil  hills  and  fruitful 
valleys.  Here  they  stayed  during  the  remainder  of 
Term's  life.  As  soon  as  Terah  died,  Abram  resolved 
to  complete  his  long-interrupted  journey.  Accom- 
panied by  Sarai,  his  wife,  and  Lot,  the  son  of  his  dead 
brother  Haran,  he  set  forth,  vnth  a  following  of  slaves, 
of  camels,  asses,  and  sheep — the  substance  of  an  Orien- 
tal emir  or  sheikh,  such  as  Abram  was.  Crossing  the 
Euphrates,  Abram  must  have  travelled  along  the 
country  bordering  on  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  and 
passing  near  Damascus,  even  then  a  city,  he  probably 
entered  Canaan  by  way  of  the  river  Jabbok.  Passing 
through  the  land,  he  pitched  his  tent  under  the  ilex,  or 
evergreen  oak  of  Moreh,  in  the  place  afterwards  called 
Sichem,  or  Shechem,  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  spot 
in  all  Palestine. 

God's  Second  Promise;  Abram's  First  Altar 

(Gen.  xii.  6,  7).  When  Abram  started  on  his  journey, 
he  "went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went." ^  On 
arriving  at  Sichem,  God  appeared  to  him,  and  said  : 
"  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land."  Abram  now 
knew  that  he  had  at  last  reached  his  journey's  end. 
He  commemorated  this  by  building  his  first  altar  to 

'  Haran,  Abram's  eldest  brother,  was  already  dead  (Gen.  xi.  28)  ;  and 
Nahor,  the  second  brother,  seems  to  have  remained  for  a  while  longer  at 
Ur,  and  to  have  journeyed  to  Haran  at  some  later  time.  Gen.  xi.  31 
compared  with  xxii.  ao.  °  Heb.  xi.  8. 
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God,  consecrating  Moreh,  or  Sichem,  by  this  solemn 
act  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

Abram's  Second  Altar^  and  Southem  Jour- 
ney (Gen.  xii.  8,  9).  Abram  was  now  seventy-five 
years  old.  Except  for  a  short  visit  to  Egypt,  he  never 
left  the  country  of  his  adoption  during  the  remaining 
century  of  his  life.  From  Moreh,  however,  he  travelled 
onward  to  a  place  situated  between  Bethel  and  Hai,^ 
where  he  built  his  second  altar,  and  worshipped  the 
Lord.  Abram  then  pursued  his  jomney,  going  to- 
wards the  Negeb,  or  south  country,  bordering  closely 
on  the  desert  lying  between  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt. 

Abram's  Visit  to   Egjrpt  (Gen.  xii.  10-20). 

One  of  those  periodical  famines,  which  appear  to 
affect  many  countries  situate  as  Palestine  is,  came 
upon  the  land  during  AbranVs  sojourn  in  the  Negeb. 
He  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  where,  owing  to  the  already 
practised  system  of  irrigation,  com  was  abundant. 
Dining  this  visit  Abram  was  betrayed,  through  fear, 
into  an  act  of  deception.  For  a  brief  moment  his  faith 
and  trust  in  God  gave  way.  He  represented  Sarai  as 
his  sister.  It  was  an  error  of  a  kind  such  as  real  ser- 
vants of  God  have  at  times  fallen  into.  And  though 
acts  of  untruthfulness  are  not  to  be  excused,  yet  the 
occasional  false  step  of  a  loving  disciple  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  life  of  habitual  neglect  and 
coldness. 
The  Separation  of  Abram  and  Lot  (Gen« 

xiii.  1-13).  From  Egypt,  Abram  returned  to  his  altar 
between  Bethel  and  Hai,  and  again  worshipped  the 
Lord  there.  Lot  was  still  with  him,  but  their  posses- 
sions had  so  greatly  increased  that  "  the  land  was  not 

*  This  site,  a  hill  near  Bethel,  has  been  clearly  identified  during  the 
recent  Palestine  survey. 
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able  to  bear  them,  that  they  might  dwell  together.*'  A 
strife  arose  in  consequence  between  their  servants. 
Rather  than  have  any  quarrel^  Abram  gave  way,  and 
offered  Lot  his  choice  of  country  in  which  to  sojourn. 
Fascinated  by  the  fertile,  well-watered  plain  of  Jordan, 
Lot,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  chose  that  part  of  the 
land  where  the  luxurious  and  wicked  Sodomites  were 
then  Uving.  Abram,  well  contented  to  have  been  a 
peace-maker,  retired  to  the  hilly  land  of  Canaan,  less 
fruitful,  perhaps,  but  safer  for  body  and  soul. 

Ood's  Third  Promise  to  Abram  (Gen.  xiii. 
14-18).  After  the  separation  between  Abram  and  Lot, 
God  again  told  the  former  that  all  the  land  he  could 
see  should  belong  to  his  descendants,  who  should  be 
as  the  dust  of  the  earth  for  number.  Abram  then 
moved  his  tent  to  the  plains  of  Mamre,  afterwards 
called  Hebron,  and  there  he  erected  his  third  altar 
unto  the  Lord. 

The  Bescue  of  Lot  (Gen.  xiv.).  In  the  war 
which  soon  after  arose  between  the  kings  and  chiefs  of 
Northern  and  Southern  Syria,  the  King  of  Sodom  and 
his  allies  were  defeated,  and  Lot  was  taken  prisoner. 
All  Abram's  feelings  of  kinship,  so  strong  in  an  Eastern, 
were  aroused  when  he  heard  of  Lot's  misfortune. 
Arming  three  hundred  and  eighteen  of  his  servants, 
Abram  pursued  the  victorious  Chedorlaomer,  defeated 
him,  rescued  Lot,  and  recovered  the  spoil.  On  his 
return  he  was  met  by  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem  and 
Priest  of  God  the  Most  High,  with  bread  and  wine, 
and  was  blessed  by  him.  To  Melchizedek,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  victory  having  been  given  him  by 
God,  Abram  gave  tithes  of  all  the  spoils.*    Lest,  too, 

*  Melchizedek,  in  his  priesthood  of  blessing,  was  a  type  of  the  Messiah. 
The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek^ 
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his  motives  should  be  misconstrued,  Abram  refused  to 
keep  any  of  the  spoil,  handing  it  over  to  the  King  of 
Sodom. 

Ood  renews  His  Promise  to  Abram  for  the 

Fourth  Time  (Gen.  xv.).  As  yet  no  child  had  been 
bom  to  Abram.  He  was  getting  on  in  years,  and  could 
only  look  forward  to  his  steward  or  chief  slave  being 
his  heir.  "  Lo  ! "  he  says,  "  one  bom  in  my  house  is 
mine  heir."  To  encourage  him,  God  came  to  him 
in  vision,  and  bade  him  not  be  afraid.  "I  am  thy 
shield,"  God  said,  "  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward." 
A  shade  of  doubt,  it  may  be,  had  been  coming  over 
the  patriarch's  mind.  Could  it  be  that  "  this  Eliezer  of 
Damascus  "  is  the  intended  heir  ?  B\it  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  him  saying, "  This  shall  not  be  thine 
heir."  A  son  should  certainly  be  bom  to  him,  and  if 
he  could  number  the  stars  of  heaven,  then  too  shall 
he  be  able  to  number  his  descendants.  "  And  Abram 
believed  in  the  Lord,  and  He  counted  it  to  him  for 
righteousness."  God's  promise  was  solemnly  ratified. 
Between  the  double  row  of  slain  beasts  and  birds  there 
passed  at  night-time  a  burning  lamp,  the  sign  that 
God  had  made  a  covenant  with  Abram. 

The  Birth  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xvi.).    Nothing 

had  as  yet  been  said  about  the  mother  of  the  Seed. 
Abram,  it  is  apparent,  had  no  thought  that  his  wife 
Sarai  would  be  the  mother.  The  birth  of  Ishmael 
shows  us  how  Abram  believed  God,  and  yet  was  alto- 
gether mistaken  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cove- 
nant would  be  fulfilled. 

The  Promise  renewed  for  the  Fifth  Time ; 
Circumcision  instituted ;  the  Mother  of  the 

(Psa.  ex.  4),  and  the  bearings  of  the  type  arc  worked  out  in  Hebrews 
V.  6, 10;  vi.  20;  vii.  1. 
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Seed  named  (Gen.  xvii.)  :  When  Abram  reached 
the  age  of  ninety-nine  years,  God  again  appeared  to 
him,  and  again  assured  him  that  the  promise  should 
be  fulfilled.  As  if  the  more  to  convince  him,  God 
revealed  himself  to  Abram  on  this  occasion  as  "  The 
Almighty  God,"  with  whom  nothing  is  impossible ; 
and  to  quicken  Abram's  faith  his  name  was  changed 
to  Abraham.  Whenever  he  thought  of  his  new 
name,  the  promise  would  rise  up  before  his  mind  in 
all  its  greatness,  and  he  would  feel  reassured  as  to 
its  fulfilment. 

The  alteration  in  his  name  was  confirmed  to  Abra- 
ham by  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  which  was 
now  instituted ;  and  the  mother  of  the  seed  was  at 
last  designated.  "As  for  Sarai  thy  wife,  thou  shalt 
not  call  her  name  Sarai,  but  Sarah  shall  her  name 
be.  And  I  will  bless  her,  and  give  thee  a  son  also 
of  her."  This  announcement  was  the  rudest  trial 
which  Abraham's  faith  had  yet  undergone.  His 
affections  had  entwined  themselves  around  Ishmael, 
as  the  lad  grew  up  towards  manhood.  For  thirteen 
years  Abraham  had  regarded  Ishmael  as  the  promised 
seed,  and  so  he  could  not  forbear  the  prayer,  "  Oh,  that 
Ishmael  might  live  before  Thee  ! "  But  though  a 
blessing  is  reserved  for  Ishmael,  the  promised  seed 
shall,  God  again  said,  be  the  son  of  Sarah,  and  his 
name  was  to  be  Isaac  (/>.  he  laughs),  in  memory  of 
the  incredulity  with  which  Abraham  seems  at  first  to 
have  received  the  announcement.  The  promised  seed 
must  be  the  son  of  the  free- woman,  not  of  the  bond- 
woman. 

The  Promise  renewed  for  the  Sixth  Time ; 
the  Visit  of  the  Three  Angels  to  Abraham ; 
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the  Announcement  of  the  Destruction  of 

Sodom  (Gen.  xviii. ;  xix.  1-29).  Very  soon  after  the 
last  revelation  of  God  to  Abraham,  three  travellers 
suddenly  presented  themselves  to  Abraham,  as  he  sat 
at  his  tent  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  With  that 
politeness,  so  conspicuously  shown  in  all  that  he  did, 
Abraham  ran  to  meet  them,  and  pressed  his  hospitality 
upon  them.  Who  were  these  strangers,  and  what  their 
errand  ?  Two  of  them  were  on  their  way,  as  we  learn 
from  the  next  chapter,  to  fulfil  God's  judgments  upon 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  and  to  rescue  Lot  and  his 
family  from  impending  ruin.  The  third  stranger  is 
believed  to  have  been  our  blessed  Lord  Himself. 
The  assurance  was  renewed  that  Sarah  should  have  a 
son. 

The  interview  was  remarkable  on  another  account. 
For  the  first  time  for  some  five  and  twenty  or  thirty 
years  at  least,  the  last  part  of  God's  first  promise  to 
Abraham  is  mentioned  again.  '^  Shall  I  hide  from 
Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do,  seeing  that  Abraham 
shall  surely  become  a  great  and  mighty  nation,  and 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him  ?  " 
Thus  the  promise  was  renewed  in  all  its  fulness. 
First  the  land  was  pointed  out,  then  the  seed  to 
inherit  the  land,  then  that  the  seed  should  be  the 
free-bom  son  of  promise,  and  now  at  last  that  in  that 
seed  all  mankind  should  be  blessed.  But  we  must 
not  omit  to  notice  the  reason  given  for  this  final 
and  complete  renewal  of  the  promise :  "  I  know 
Abraham/'  said  God,  "that  he  will  command  his 
I  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall 
keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judg- 
ment." 

This  sixth  interview  was,  however,  not  yet  over 
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God  revealed  now  to  Abraham  the  approaching  de- 
struction of  Sodom.  The  patriarch  pleaded^  as  a 
meditator,  for  those  wicked  men.  If  there  are  fifty, 
thirty,  ten  righteous  there,  will  God  indeed  destroy 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked  ?  And  God  said,  I  wiU 
not  do  it  for  ten's  sake.  But  even  ten  could  not  be 
found.  Lot  and  his  two  daughters  were  rescued. 
The  Cities  of  the  Plain  were  destroyed. 

Abraham  and  Abimelech  (Gen.  xx.).  A  cir^ 
cumstance,  similar  to  one  which  had  occurred  years 
before  in  Egypt,  happened  about  this  time.  Visiting 
Abimelech,  King  of  Gerar,  Abraham  represented 
Sarah  as  his  sister.  This  act  of  Abraham  cannot 
be  defended.    It  was  a  momentary  lapse  of  faith. 

The  Birth  of  Isaac;   the  Expulsion  of 

Ishmael  (Gen.  xxi.  1-2 1).  And  now  at  last  the 
promise  was  fulfilled.  Isaac  was  bom.  But  the  joy 
of  Abraham  was,  for  a  moment,  marred  by  the  im- 
perious demand  of  Sarah  for  the  expulsion  of  Hagar 
and  Ishmael.  True,  the  lad  had  brought  it  upon 
himself  by  his  bad  conduct,  but  it  was  a  grievous  trial 
to  Abraham.  In  a  seventh  revelation,  however,  God 
enjoined  upon  Abraham  to  hearken  to  his  wife's  voicef, 
Ishmael  was  accordingly  "  cast  forth  "  with  Hagar  his 
mother,  but  he  was  taken  under  the  special  protection 
of  God,  and  the  promise  concerning  him  renewed. 

Treaty  between  Abraham  and  Abimelech 

(Gen.  xxi.  22-34).  About  this  time  some  disputes 
about  wells  of  water  arose  between  the  servants  of 
Abraham  and  Abimelech.  The  two  chiefs  thereupon 
made  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  called  the  spot  where 
it  was  made  Beer-sheba,  or  "  the  Well  of  the  Oath." 
Here  Abraham  planted  a  grove  of  trees  for  religious 
purposes,  and  the  place  became  for  Abraham  a  fourth 
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oentre  of  worsllip.    He  called  there  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord. 
The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.).  God  had 

yet  one  more  trial  in  store  for  Abraham,  and  the 
keenest  of  alL  The  son  whom  Abraham  so  dearly 
loved,  and  who  was  so  exclusively  the  heir  of  God's 
promises  that  he  is  called  Abraham's  only  son,  is  to 
be  offered  up  as  a  burnt-offering  to  God.  The  faith 
of  the  aged  patriarch  stood  the  trial.  He  was  sure 
that  somehow  God  would  fulfil  the  promise  that  hung 
upon  Isaac,  though  he  saw  not  how.  The  place 
selected  for  the  trial  was  afterwards  the  site  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple.^  But  in  the  moment  of  execution, 
when  all  was  ready,  the  Father's  hand  was  stayed 
by  the  voice  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord.  All  that  God 
asked  for  had  been  in  reality  done.  Abraham's  will 
was  to  do  God's  will.  "  By  faith,"  says  the  Apostle, 
"  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac,  accounting  that  God  was 
able  to  raise  him  up,  even  from  the  dead,  from  whence 
also  he  received  him  in  a  figure."  For  the  eighth 
and  last  time  the  promise  was  renewed  in  all  its 
fiihiess.  " In  blessing,  I  will  bless  thee ; "  "In  thy 
seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed, 
because  thou  hast  obeyed  My  voice."  Thus  Abra- 
ham's life  of  faith  and  trust  was  crowned  with  Jehovah's 
highest  approval. 

The  Death  and  Burial  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xxiii.). 

Some  twenty  years  or  so  after  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
his  mother  Sarah  died.  The  scene,  in  which  Abraham 
is  presented  to  us  as  buying  a  place  of  burial  for  her, 
is  very  striking.  Of  the  Promised  Land,  not  an  inch 
of  it  could  Abraham  as  yet  call  his  own.    A  necessity 

*  There  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  departing  from  the  ancient 
tradition  on  this  point. 
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has  arisen^  and  he  must  purchase  a  piece  of  the  pec^le 
of  the  land.  How  courteously  they  and  he  treated 
each  other.  The  children  of  Heth  were  ready  to 
place  any  of  their  sepulchres  at  Abraham's  disposaL 
But  he  wished  for  one  of  his  own.  Declining  firmly 
but  gently  the  proffered  kindness,  Abraham  allowed 
it  to  be  known  that  he  wished  to  buy  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  at  its  full  worth.  Not  to  be  outdone  in 
politeness,  Ephron  the  Hittite  oflfered  to  give  it :  "  in 
the  presence  of  the  sons  of  my  people  give  I  it  thee." 
Abraham,  however,  declined  to  receive  the  cave  as  a 
gift,  although  he  made  it  a  favour  for  Ephron  to 
allow  him  to  pm-chase  it  Eventually  the  purchase 
was  made,  and  there  in  a  tomb,  believed  to  be  still 
preserved  close  to  the  ancient  town  of  Hebron,  was 
laid  the  body  of  Sarah,  and  afterwards  that  of  her 
husband.^ 

Abraham's  care  as  to  Isaac's  Marriage 

(Gen.  xxiv.).  Abraham  felt  evidently  that  the  son  of 
promise,  and  the  heir  of  the  promises,  must  not 
intermarry  with  any  of  the  heathen  around.  He 
therefore  took  the  greatest  care  to  provide  for  Isaac 
a  wife  from  amongst  his  own  people.  He  sent  his 
most  trusted  slave  to  Haran^  ^vith  full  instructions, 
which  were  faithfully  and  most  piously  carried  out. 
The  story  of  the  slave's  journey,  of  his  entertainment 
at  Haran,  of  the  return  of  Rebecca  with  him,  and  of 
her  marriage  with  Isaac,  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
and  beautiful  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Abraham's  Last  Years  and  Death  (Gen. 
XXV.  i-io).    The  remaining  years  of  Abraham's  life 

*  Six  persons  were  buried  there :  Sarah,  Abraham,  Rebekah,  Isaac, 
Leah,  and  Jacob. 
'  Probably  Eliezer  of  Damascus. 
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arc  bare  of  all  incident  except  the  one  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Keturah.  There  were  several  children  of 
this  marriage,  but  Abraham  took  care  to  send  them 
away  to  the  east  country  before  his  death,  so  that  they 
might  not  interfere  with  Isaac.  And  then,  at  last,  he 
died,  "in  a  good  old  age,  an  old  man,  and  full  of 
years."  His  two  sons,  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  met  to 
bury  him,  and  they  laid  him  in  the  Machpelah  cave. 

Abraham's  life  was  a  real  life  of  faith,  and  of 
willing  obedience.  Centuries  before  Jesus "  Christ 
came  in  the  flesh,  he  achieved  a  rare  nearness  to 
Christian  unselfishness  and  courtesy.  It  was  a  high 
title  which  God  gave  him  :  "  Abraham,  My  friend."  ^ 
To  no  one  else  was  it  accorded  till  our  Lord  said  to 
His  disciples,  "  Ye  are  My  friends,  if  ye  have  love  one 
to  another." 

*  Isa.  xlL  8 ;  Jas.  H.  23. 
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Isaac. 

THE  life  of  Isaac  presents  a  great  contrast  to  that 
of  Abraham.  While  this  latter  was  full  of  in- 
cident, frequent  travel,  and  marked  by  eight  or  nine 
communications  from  God,  Isaac's  life  was  passed 
chiefly  in  one  spot,  from  which  he  never  seems  to  have 
wandered  more  than  two  or  three  days'  journey.  The 
want  of  incident  harmonizes  well  with  his  calm  placid 
character,  which  led  him  to  run  away  from  difficulties 
rather  than  to  face  them.  Instead,  moreover,  of  eight 
or  nine,  only  two  communications  of  God  are  recorded 
as  having  been  made  to  Isaac. 

The  Birth  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxi.  1-21).  Isaac  was 
bom  in  the  Negeb  or  South  Country,^  which,  with  a 
width  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  borders  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  stretching  from  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  Valley  of  Arabah  on  the  east  to  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west.  Though  now  left  nearly 
uncultivated,  it  is  full  of  the  remains  of  ancient  cultiva- 
tion. Terraced  hill-sides,  remains  of  gardens,  orchards 
and  vineyards,  wells,  some  still  full  of  water,  others 
blocked  up  with  rubbish,  and  ruins  of  towns  and 
fortresses,  all  tell  of  a  long  past  time  when  this  land 
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night  have  been  described  as  one  flowing  with  milk 
md  honey,  full  of  oil-olives  and  vineyards.  In  this 
pleasant  country,  near  to  the  southern  extremity,  and 
close  to  Beer-lahai-roi,  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  when 
their  only  son  was  bom,  the  son  of  promise,  in  whom 
Abraham  saw  the  ancestor  of  the  Promised  Seed. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  when  Isaac  was  weaned. 
But  there  was  one  terrible  alloy  to  Abraham's  pleasure. 
The  old  jealousy  between  Sarah  and  Hagar  was 
aroused  by  Ishmael's  conduct.  Sarah  saw  him  mock- 
ing at  the  rejoicings,  and  at  once  required  Abraham 
to  **  cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her  son  :  for  the 
son  of  this  bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  with  my  son, 
even  with  Isaac."  Hard  as  was  Sarah's  request,  and 
contrary  to  all  the  fatherly  feelings  of  Abraham'^ 
hearty  the  thing  came  "  of  the  Lord."  So  Hagar  and 
her  son  were  cast  out,  to  wander  where  they  might. 

Meanwhile  the  intention  of  God  was  fulfilled.  Isaac^ 
as  the  promised  son,  was  kept  separate.  There  must 
be  na  question  in  after  years  as  to  Abraham's  suc- 
cessor. In  Isaac  shall  his  seed  be  called.  St  Paul 
brings  out  the  spiritual  meaning  of  this  history  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Ishmael  represented  the 
Law,  Isaac  the  Gospel ;  the  two  cannot  exist  to- 
gether :  the  older,  which  represented  the  keeping  men 
in  bondage,  must  give  way  to  the  younger,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  freer  air  and  the  more  noble  and  pure 
life  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  1-19).  We 

hear  nothing  more  of  Isaac  for  several  years.  In  the 
interval  his  father  appears  to  have  moved  a  little 
farther  north  to  Beersheba,  and  he  was  there  when 
the  call  came  to  him  to  offer  up  Isaac,  his  only  son, 
a  bumt-offering  unto  the  Lord.    Ignorant  of  the  divine 
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command,  Isaac  accompanied  his  father,  and  it  was 
not  till  they  had  arrived  at  the  appointed  mountain 
that  he  became  aware  that  he  was  the  lamb  to  be 
offered.  The  type  of  One  Who  coming  after  him 
should  be  greater  that  he,  Isaac  submitted  himself 
to  the  will  of  his  father  and  of  God.  Silently  he  laid 
himself  on  the  altar,  and  allowed  his  father  to  bind 
him.  No  such  act  of  self-surrender  is  recorded  until 
that  of  Him  Who  gave  His  life  a  ransom  for  many. 
If  by  his  great  act  of  faith  Abraham  was  able  to  rejoice 
in  the  sight  of  Christ's  day,  surely  Isaac  too  did  not 
go  unrewarded.  He  also  must  have  learned  some  deep 
truths  about  God,  and  of  his  own  typical  character, 
the  thought  of  which  sustained  and  supported  him 
through  his  long  life,  especially  that  last  dreary 
half-century,  —  when,  blind,  feeble,  and  latterly  a 
widower,  he  spent  a  lonely  and  apparently  uncomforted 
old  age. 

Isaac's  Marriage  (Gen.  xxiv.).  Some  fifteen  years 
or  so  elapse,  and  we  have  another  circumstance  in 
Isaac's  life  recorded.  In  perhaps  the  most  charming 
and  beautiftil  pictm-e  of  ancient  Oriental  life  and 
manners  of  which  we  have  any  record,  we  are  told  of 
Abraham's  extreme  care  and  anxiety  to  provide  his 
son  a  wife  from  amongst  his  own  people.  In  the  most 
solemn  manner  Abraham  charged  his  trusty  servant, 
Eliezer  of  Damascus  probably,  to  go  to  Haran,  to  his 
brother's  family,  and  fetch  a  wife  hence  for  Isaac  his 
son.  The  Lord  would  be  certain  to  direct  him  and 
make  his  journey  prosperous.  In  no  case,  and  under 
no  circumstances,  must  he  take  Isaac  himself  to 
Haran.  The  servant,  taking  with  him  ten  of  his 
master's  camels,  and  gifts  of  jewels  for  the  future  bride 
of  Isaac,  made  his  way  to  Haran,  the  city  of  Nahor. 
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His  first  act  was  to  pray  to  his  master's  ^  God,  and  to 
ask  that  he  may  know  the  damsel  by  a  sign.  She  is 
not  to  be  forward  in  offering  water  for  himself  and  his 
camels — nor  is  she  simply  to  comply  with  his  request. 
Modestly,  yet  courteously,  and  with  a  true  Eastern 
hospitality,  she  is  to  offer  more  than  he  asks.  If  such 
an  one  he  should  meet,  she  must  be  the  appointed 
wife  of  Isaac.  It  was  eveningtide.  The  maidens 
came  out  of  the  city  to  draw  water.  Amongst  them 
came  one,  fairer  than  the  rest  it  may  be,  to  whom  the 
servant  proffered  his  request  for  water.  She  fulfilled 
the  sign.  She  drew  water  for  the  camels  as  well  as 
for  the  man.  He  presented  her  with  jewels — bracelets 
for  her  hands,  and  a  jewel  for  the  nose  or  forehead, 
and  inquired  her  name.  Upon  hearing  that  she  was 
one  of  Abraham's  family,  he  thanked  God  for  having 
so  prospered  his  journey.  Rebekah  ran  to  her  mother's 
house  and  told  the  great  news.  Laban,  her  brother, 
whose  cupidity  was  excited  by  the  sight  of  jewels, 
welcomed  the  traveller.  Refusing  all  offers  of  refresh- 
ment, the  servant  at  once  told  his  errand  ;  Laban  and 
his  father  acknowledged  the  matter  to  be  of  the  Lord  ; 
Rebekah  consented  to  go  to  be  Isaac's  wife;  and  on 
the  morrow  the  homeward  journey  was  at  once  com- 
menced. In  the  whole  transaction  which  shall  we 
most  admire — the  faith  of  Abraham  in  God,  or  the 
faithfulness  and  single-eyed  service  of  his  servant  ? 

Isaac,  still  sorrowing  for  his  mother,  who  had  now 
been  dead  some  three  years,  was  praying  in  the  fields 
at  eventide.  He  had  come  from  Beer-lahai-roi,  his 
favourite  dwelling-place.  Presently  he  lifted  his  eyes, 
and  saw  camels  coming,  which  he  evidently  recog- 
nized as  those  of  his  father.    Rebekah  in  her  turn 

*  Gen.  xxiv.  12. 
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lighted  down  from  her  camel,  and  on  learning  who 
the  man  was  who  was  commg  to  meet  them,  as- 
sumed the  long  veil  of  Eastern  women.  The  two 
met.  They  learned  to  love  one  another  as  husband 
and  wife,  and  Isaac  was  comforted  after  his  mother's 
death. 

The  Birth  of  Esan  and  Jacob  (Gen.  xxv.  19- 

28).  Another  interval  of  twenty  years  brings  us  to  the 
birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob.  Even  before  their  birth, 
the  Lord  told  Rebekah  that  the  elder  should  serve  the 
younger.  The  line  of  the  Promised  Seed  was  to  be 
kept  clear  and  distinct.  The  open,  careless,  and  good- 
natured  Esau  might  be  more  of  a  favourite  amongst 
men  than  the  cunning  and  worldly  wise  Jacob,  but 
God  saw  in  the  latter  a  capacity  for  faith  which  was 
not  in  his  elder  brother.  The  race  is  not  always  ta 
the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 

Isaac's  Sojourn  among  the  Philistines  (Gen. 

xxvi.  1-22).  After  a  while  there  came  a  famine  such 
as  had  been  some  eighty  or  one  hundred  years  before 
in  his  father's  time.  Intending  to  take  refuge  in 
Egypt,  Isaac  broke  up  his  camp  at  Beer-lahai-roi,  and 
entered  the  territory  of  Abimelech,*  king  of  Gerar. 
Here,  for  the  first  time  since  the  sacrifice  on  Mount 
Moriah,  Isaac  heard  the  voice  of  God.  He  was  not 
to  go  down  into  Egypt.  Perhaps  if  he  had  gone  down 
his  gentle  and  quiet  nature  would  have  led  him  to 
adopt  the  settled  life  of  that  country,  and  induced  him 
to  stay.  For  this  the  time  had  not  yet  come.  So  he 
sojourned  in  Abimelech's  country. 
Here,  in  the  incident  of  the  wells,  Isaac's  gentleness 

*  Probably  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  Abimelech  in  Abraham's  time. 
Abimelech  seems  to  have  been  a  title  of  these  Philistine  so^'ereigns,  just 
as  Pharaoh  w-as  among  the  £g>'ptians. 
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was  again  conspicuous.  Driven  from  one  place,  he 
>vithdrew  to  another,  and  again  to  a  third.  At  last 
he  was  left  unmolested,  and  he  called  the  new  spot 
Rehoboth,  or  "spaces."  His  faith,  too,  was  no  less 
conspicuous.  For  had  he  not  entirely  believed  that 
the  land  was  to  belong  to  his  posterity,  he, — a  mere 
wandering  stranger — would  scarcely  have  spent  his 
substance  on  these  wells  (cf.  Gen.  xxviii.  4). 

Isaac  at  Beersheba  (Gen.  23-33).   Isaac  after 

this  went  up  to  Beersheba,  and  there,  for  the  second 
time,  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  and  encouraged  him. 
He  built  an  altar  and  worshipped  the  Lord.  The 
ill-will  of  Abimelech  and  his  servants  still  followed 
him.  They  were  in  truth  afraid  of  him,  and  desired 
a  covenant  of  peace  with  him,  which,  after  some  re- 
monstrance, he  granted.  The  very  same  day,  his 
servants,  digging  a  well,  perhaps  the  very  one  which 
Abraham  had  dug,  and  which  had  become  filled  up, 
found  water,  and  so  for  the  second  time  the  place 
received  the  name  of  Beersheba,  the  "Well  of  the 
Oath." 

The  Blessing  of  Jacob  and  Esau  (Gen. 

xxvii.).  Only  one  more  incident  is  recorded  of  Isaac's 
life.  Though  he  had  still  nearly  half  a  century  to  live, 
being  now  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  ^  years 
old,  "  his  eyes  were  dim,  that  he  could  not  see."  He 
called  his  eldest  son  Esau,  the  man  fond  of  the  hunter's 
life,  and  desired  him  to  obtain  for  him  some  savoury 
meat,  the  product  of  the  hunting-field.  Now,  some 
time  before  this,  Esau  had  grieved  his  father  and 
mother  by  marrying  two  Canaanitish  women.    Still 

'  Or,  as  some  think,  and  as  really  seems  more  probable,  117  years  old. 
This  would  make  Jacob's  sojourn  in  Padan-aram  forty  years  instead  of 
twenty.    See  The  Speaker's  Commentary, 
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Esau  was  the  favourite  son  of  his  father.  The  gentle 
nature  of  Isaac  leaned  with  confidence  on  the  stronger 
nature  of  his  son.  Isaac  thought  that  his  death  was 
fast  approaching.  He  must  bless  his  son  before  he 
died,  that  is,  he  must  give  him  the  special  blessing  of 
the  first-bom.  Did  Isaac  think  to  bestow  this  unknown 
to  Rebekah,  who,  mindful  of  that  prophecy  before  the 
birth  of  her  sons,  would  have  desired  the  blessing  for 
Jacob,  her  favourite  son  ?  We  cannot  tell.  Or  had 
he  a  consciousness  that  in  proposing  to  give  to  Esau 
the  blessing  appertaining  to  his  birthright  he  was 
fighting  against  the  will  of  God?  We  cannot  tell. 
But  certain  it  is,  that  when  Jacob  had  obtained  the 
blessing,  and  Esau's  return  revealed  to  his  father  the 
true  position  of  affairs,  Isaac  trembled  exceedingly. 
He  saw  God's  Hand  in  it.  He  could  no  longer  resist 
the  Divine  ordering.  He  was  obliged  to  admit  to 
Esau  that  he  had  blessed  Jacob  with  the  blessing 
intended  for  him — "yea,"  he  added,  "he  shall  be 
blessed." 

Afraid  of  the  effects  of  Esau's  wrath,  Rebekah,  with 
that  bold  spirit  of  intrigue  which  seems  to  have  been 
so  strong  in  her,  contrived  to  accomplish  her  purpose 
of  sending  Jacob  away  by  rousing  Isaac's  fears  lest 
his  younger  son  should  marry  a  Canaanitish  woman, 
even  as  Esau  had  done.  His  father,  who  now  fully 
recognized  Jacob  as  the  inheritor  of  the  promises,  dis- 
missed him  with  his  best  blessing  : — "  God  Almighty 
bless  thee,  .  .  .  that  thou  mayest  inherit  the  land 
wherein  thou  art  a  stranger." 

The  history  of  Isaac's  life  now  closes.  Except  that 
he  lived  to  see  Jacob's  return  from  Padan-aram,  we 
know  no  more  of  him.  His  two  sons  met  to  lay  him 
in  the  tomb  beside  Abraham  and  Sarah. 
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The  Character  of  Isaac.  The  chief  glory  and 

beauty  of   Isaac's   character   is  its  gentleness.     He 

never  quarrelled.     Strife  was  hateful  to  him.    There 

was  not  about  him  the  grandeur  of  Abraham  nor  the 

cleverness  of  Jacob.     But  in  his  faith  in  the  Promise, 

in  his  submissiveness,  in  his  love  and  veneration  for 

his  father,  and  his  readiness  to  suffer  wrong,  he  was 

no  imworthy  type  of  the  great  Promised  Seed,  "  Who, 

when   He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ;  when  He 

suffered,  He  threatened  not,  but  committed  Himself  to 

Him  that  judgeth  righteously.*'^     In  Isaac  the  idea 

of  sacrifice  advanced    a   clear   step  forward.      The 

Promised  Seed  must  be  a  Sacrifice ;  and  as  Isaac 

\villingly  submitted  to  be  bound,  so  must  the  Seed 

willingly  offer  Himself  as  a  Sacrifice  for  the  whole 

world. 

Moreover,  as  Abraham  saw  God  exercise  the  prin- 
ciple of  selection  in  choosing  the  son  of  the  free 
woman  before  the  son  of  the  bond  woman,  so  Isaac 
saw  that  principle  extended.  Of  two  sons  equally  free 
bom,  God  chose  the  younger,  and  made  him  the  heir 
of  the  promises.  This  was  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  line  of  the  Seed.  But  its  earlier  conse- 
quences did  not  at  once  become  evident.  There  was 
nothing  in  Abraham's  circumstances  to  lead  him  to 
narrow  the  circle  of  the  blessing  wherewith  God  had 
blessed  him.  Nor  yet  in  Isaac's.  Somewhat  there 
may  have  been  in  Jacob's.  But  as  the  necessity  arose 
more  and  more  to  isolate  the  chosen  family  or  nation, 
there  grew  up,  insensibly  perhaps,  the  feeling  of  ex- 
clusion. Hence,  side  by  side  with  the  great  thought 
of  a  Redeemer  of  the  world,  the  benefits  of  Whose 
Sacrifice  and    Intercession  should  be  reaped  by  all 
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mankind,  there  arose  up  the  other  thought  of  a  chosen 
people,  separated  from  other  nations,  and  enjoying,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others,  the  blessing  of  God's  favour 
and  countenance.  This  feeling  grew  in  intensity,  imtil 
Jesus  Christ  came.  Who  broke  down  the  middle  wall 
of  partition,  and  fulfilled  the  prophetic  promise  made 
to  Abraham,  "  that  in  his  Seed  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed." 


CHAPTER  VIL 
Jacob. 

JACOBUS  life  very  naturally  divides  itself  into  three 
periods  :  (i)  the  period  spent  at  home  with  his 
father  and  mother  ;  (2)  that  spent  at  Haran  with  his 
uncle  Laban;  (3)  the  remainder  passed  in  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  and  in  Egypt. 

(i)  The  First  Period  (Gen.  xxv.  29-34,  xxvii.). 

The  key  to  Jacob's  conduct  during  his  home  life,  and 
indeed  during  the  whole  of  his  career,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  revelation  made  to  his  mother  before  the  birth  of 
himself  and  his  brother  :— "  The  elder  shall  serve  the 
younger."  Rebekah  certainly  pondered  long  and  often 
upon  those  words,  and  watched  anxiously  the  growing 
dispositions  of  her  two  sons.  Her  affections  centred 
on  the  quiet  Jacob,  while  Isaac,  drawn  towards  one  who 
was  strong  where  he  himself  was  weak,  loved  Esau, 
the  brave  and  adventurous  hunter.  Upon  Isaac's  mind 
the  prophecy  of  God  made  a  much  less  deep  hnpres- 
sion  we  may  well  believe  than  upon  Rebekah's.  She 
felt  that  Jacob  was  the  heir  of  the  Promise,  and  com- 
municated her  feeling  to  him.  It  was  not  clear  how 
the  prophecy  was  to  be  fulfilled,  but  both  Rebekah  and 
Jacob  believed  in  it.  They  were  ready  to  seize  any 
opening  which  might  seem  to  accelerate  its  fulfilment. 
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Hence  that  eager  reply  of  Jacob  to  Esau,  when,  faint 
and  weary  from  the  hunt,  he  asked  his  brother  for  some 
of  that  red  lentil  which  Jacob  was  sodding  into  pot- 
tage— "  Sell  me  this  day  thy  birthright."  Hence,  too, 
the  anxiety  of  Rebekah  to  secure  at  what  she  supposed 
to  be  the  hands  of  the  dying  Isaac  the  blessing  of  the 
first-bom  for  Jacob.  We  dislike  instinctively  the 
shrewd  bargaining  of  Jacob,  and  condemn  the  lie  and 
the  deceit  which  he  and  his  mother  practised  upon  the 
aged  and  blind  Isaac  ;  yet  we  seem  to  see  at  the  same 
time,  in  what  they  did,  the  failings  and  the  sins,  not  of 
absolutely  wicked  persons,  but  rather  of  those  who, 
believing  in  God,  are  unwilling  to  wait  His  time  for 
the  fulfilment  of  His  promises. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Esau  is  seen  the  careless,  in- 
different man,  who  does  not  value  religious  privileges 
and  blessings  when  they  are  apparently  of  no  use  to 
him,  but  when  the  need  for  them  is  felt  only  too  eagerly 
clutches  at  them.  Esau  despised  his  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage ;  but  when  he  was  expecting  to 
receive  the  first-bom's  blessing  from  his  father,  then 
the  value  of  the  birthright  was  seen.  Reaping  in  real 
truth  that  which  he  had  sown,  he  was  angry  because 
of  his  failure,  and  threatened,  in  his  passionate  unre- 
pentant way,  "  to  slay  his  brother  Jacob."  Yet  we  feel 
a  pang  of  sorrow  for  him  as  we  hear  him,  with  a  great 
and  exceeding  bitter  cry,  say,  "  Bless  me,  even  me  also, 
O  my  father." 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  though  Jacob  obtained  the 
birthright  and  the  blessing,  he  learned  by  bitter  experi- 
ence in  his  after  life  that  the  lie  which  he  acted  and 
spoke  brought  its  own  punishment.  Those  years  of 
deceit  which  he  endured  at  the  hands  of  Laban,  and 
those  other  years  of  sorrow  for  the  cmelty,  lawlessness. 
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and  disobedience  of  his  own  sons,  must  have  brought 
home  to  him  his  sin.  Not  thus,  nor  by  such  bypaths, 
ought  he  to  have  thought  that  God's  high  purposes 
were  to  be  fulfilled. 

(2}  Jacob  at  Haran  (Gen.  xx\-iiL-xxxi.).  Accord- 
ing to  the  usually  received  chronology,  Jacob  appears 
to  have  been  seventy-seven  years  of  age  when  he 
obtained  the  first-bom's  blessing,  but  if,  as  seems  not 
unlikely,  his  sojourn  in  Haran  extended  over  forty,  and 
not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  over  twenty  years  only, 
he  was  only  fifty-seven.     His  going  to  Haran  fol- 
lowed closely  upon  the  deceit  practised  upon  Isaac. 
Though  sent  there  ostensibly  by  his  father  to  seek  a 
wife  amongst  his  own  kindred,  his  journey  was  really 
a  flight  firom  the  anger  of  Esau. 

Very  lonely  and  very  sorrowful  must  Jacob  have  felt 
as  the  sun  set  upon  the  first  night  of  his  journey.  His 
father,  it  is  true,  had  bestowed  upon  him  the  richest 
blessing,  and  the  now  confirmed  belief  that  he  was 
the  one  chosen  by  God  to  be  Abraham's  representa- 
tive, must  have  given  him  confidence.  Yet  the  way 
was  all  untried  before  him.  The  consciousness  of  sin 
must  surely  too  have  oppressed  him .  That  night  per- 
haps was  the  crisis  of  his  life.  In  the  middle  of  it,  as  he 
slept  upon  his  pillow  of  stones,  the  mountains  around 
him  with  their  terraced  sides  became  in  his  dream  a 
staircase^  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven.  The  angels 
of  God  were  ascending  and  descending  this  wondrous 
staircase ;  and  at  its  top  stood  One  Who  announced 
Himself  to  Jacob  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  of 
Isaac.  He  blessed  Jacob  with  the  blessing  given 
before  to  his  father  and  his  grandfather,  and  added — 
"  Behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee  in  all 

'  A  better  rendering  than  "  ladder,"  as  in  our  Authorized  Version. 

E 
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places  whither  thou  goest."  Jacob  awoke  from  his 
sleep.  "  How  dreadful,"  he  exclaimed,  **  is  this  place. 
This  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is 
the  Gate  of  Heaven.'*  A  stone  set  up  as  a  pillar,  and 
oil  poured  upon  the  stone,  marked  Jacob's  sense  of  the 
spot  being  holy  ground.  He  called  the  place  Bethel,* 
or  the  House  of  God.  He  vowed  to  worship  Jehovah, 
and  to  pay  to  Him  a  tenth  of  all  his  possessions. 

Yet  Jacob  was  far  from  being  perfected.  Even  in 
this  high  moment  of  promise  and  blessing,  he  seems 
almost,  as  it  were,  to  make  a  bargain  with  God — "  If 
I  come  here  again  in  peace,  then  shall  the  Lord  be 
my  God."  2 

Nevertheless  Jacob's  ideas,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  about  the  birthright  blessing  for  which  he  had 
striven  so  sinfully,  must  have  been  lifted  up  from  earth 
to  heaven.  To  have  the  blessing  of  the  first-bom 
meant  to  be  the  chosen  and  favoured  one  of  God  ;  it 
meant  not  temporal  blessings  only,  but  that  higher 
spiritual  blessing  of  being  the  ancestor  of  the  true 
Seed,  in  Whom  all  nations  should  be  blessed.  That 
Seed  should  be  the  true  Staircase  upon  which  man 
might  ascend  to  God,  the  true  way  from  earth  to 
Heaven.2  The  dream  at  Bethel  could  never  have  been 
effaced  from  his  memory,  though  other  thoughts,  cares 
and  affections  may  oftentimes  have  made  it  dim  and 
misty  in  the  ever-lengthening  time. 

At  Haran  Jacob  prospered.  He  had  indeed  a  crafty 
and  avaricious  man  with  whom  to  deal,  in  his  uncle 

'  A  name  transferred  afterwards  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Luz. 

'  Gen.  xxviii.  21,  22.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Hebrew 
is  ambiguous,  and  may  mean,  *'  If  the  Lord  will  be  my  God,  then  shall 
this  stone  ...  be  the  House  of  God,"  etc.  For  fulfilment  of  vow  sec 
Gen.  XXXV.  15 

'  Of  St.  John  i.  51. 
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Laban ;  but  his  very  necessities  brought  out  all  Jacob's 

powers  of  thought  and  observation,  and  he  made  Use 

of  them  in  his  dealings  with  Laban.    The  increase  of 

Jacob's  wealth  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  cousins, 

Laban's  sons,  so  that  at  last  his  servitude  became 

intolerable.     Having  secured  the  co-operation  of  his 

wives,  Leah  and  Rachel,  he  determined  upon  a  secret 

flight    Crossing  the  Euphrates,  he  set  his  face  towards 

Mount  Gilead,    and  travelling  with    all   the    speed 

possible, — ^accompanied  as  he  was  by  young  children, 

and  numerous  flocks  and  herds, — ^he  reached  Gilead, 

the  land  inmiediately  east  of  Jordan.    Here  he  was 

overtaken  by  Laban,  who,  being  warned  of  God,  was 

afraid  to  injure  his  nephew.     But  an  angry  altercation 

ensued  about  some  images  or  teraphim  which  Laban 

said  had  been  stolen  from  him.    Jacob  was  indignant, 

Laban  mean.   Restrained,  however,  by  various  motives, 

they  agreed  to  a  covenant.    The  spot  where  they  stood 

received  its  double  name  of  Galeed  and  Jegar-saha- 

dutha,^  "  the  heap  of  witness,"  in  memory  of  the  event, 

and  as  a  token  that  they  would  neither  of  them  pass 

that  boundary  to  the  injury  of  the  other. 

Thus  the  second  period  of  Jacob's  life  closed.  He 
and  Laban  never  met  again.  During  this  time  Jacob 
is  seen  as  a  man  of  deep  .but  quiet  feelings ;  willing 
to  be  open  and  honest,  but  ready  to  exercise  his 
natural  cunning  and  foresight  should  occasion  require 
them.  Amidst  great  difficulties,  he  pursues  his  way 
steadily,  keeping  the  end  in  view.  From  a  solitary 
wanderer  he  has  become  a  great  chieftain,  with  his 
wives,  and  his  children,  his  men-servants  and  maid- 

'  "Galeed  "  being  Hebrew,  **  Jegar-sahadutha  "  Aramaic,  both  mean- 
ing the  same.  These  two  names  are  a  proof  of  how  soon  language 
becomes  diversified  when  commimication  ceases. 
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servants  ;  his  camels,  and  asses  and  cattle.  Little  or 
nothing  is  said  as  to  his  progress  in  faith.  Yet  surely 
so  thoughtful  and  earnest  a  man  must  have  made 
some  advance  in  that  long  course  of  years.  That  he 
had  done  so,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  now  at 
last  the  time  had  come  when  God  saw  that  the  dis- 
cipline through  which  Jacob  had  passed  had  prepared 
him  for  a  recall  to  the  Promised  Land. 

(3)  Jacob  in  Canaan  and  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxii.- 

XXXV.,  xlv.-xlvi.  10,  27-xlix.).  Laban  gone,  Jacob 
pursued  his  way,  and  pitched  his  tent  not  far  from 
Jordan,  close  to  the  fords  of  Jabbok.  Here  God 
granted  to  him  "a  vision  of  angels.*'  The  hosts  of 
God  were  encamped  on  either  side  of  him.  What- 
ever might  happen,  he  might  rest  assured  that  they 
who  were  on  his  side  were  more  than  they  who 
were  against  him.  He  needed  all  the  support  and 
strength  such  a  vision  could  give  him.  Once  more  he 
was  in  the  power  of  Esau  his  brother.  His  brother's 
anger,  his  own  sin, — all  the  past  must  have  risen  vividly 
before  him  when  he  heard  that  Esau  was  coming  with 
400  men.  He  took  all  possible  precautions,  and  then 
threw  himself  upon  God's  protection.  Very  humble, 
very  conscience-striken  were  his  words  : — "  O  God 
of  my  father  Abraham,  and  of  my  father  Isaac, 
I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies,  and 
of  all  the  truth,  which  Thou  hast  shewed  unto  Thy 
servant.''  He  determined  to  "  lodge  that  night  in  the 
company."  6ut  no,  he  must  be  alone.  In  the  dead  of 
the  night  he  rose  up,  and  sent  his  wives  and  sons 
across  the  river.  "Jacob  was  left  alone,  and  there 
wrestled  a  Man  with  him  until  the  breaking  of  the 
day."  It  is  the  second  crisis  of  Jacob's  life.  What 
do^s  it  mean?    He  has  been  in  banishment  some 
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twenty  or  forty  years — ^years  perhaps  of  secret  repent- 
ance. He  is  about  to  meet  Esau  again.  His  old  sin 
is  brought  to  remembrance.  Will  he  quail  before  his 
brother?  Will  he  resort  again  to  miserable  deceits 
and  base  subterfuges  ?  He  is  about  to  tread  again  the 
soil  of  the  Promised  Land.  Will  he  tread  it  nobly  as 
God's  servant,  or  ignobly  as  the  servant  of  sin  ?  It  is 
a  time  of  intense  spiritual  conflict.  God  wrestles  as  a 
man  with  His  servant.  And  though  made  to  feel  his 
weakness,  for  by  a  touch  of  the  mysterious  Hand 
Jacob's  thigh  is  put  out  of  joint,  yet  Jacob  prevails — he 
will  not  let  the  Man  go  except  He  will  bless  him. 
And  what  is  the  blessing  ?  It  is  this.  His  name  is 
changed.  It  a/^w" Jacob"  the  supplanter,  the  hard 
bargainer  with  his  brother,  the  deceiver  of  his  father ; 
it  shall  now  be  "  Israel,"  a  prince  of  God.  "-By  his 
strength  he  had  power  with  God  :  yea,  he  had  power 
over  the  angel,  and  prevailed ;  he  wept,  and  made 
supplication  unto  Him."  ^ 

The  interview  of  the  brothers  was  affectionate.  And 
then  they  parted,  to  meet  apparently  only  once  more, 
at  the  grave  of  their  father  Isaac.  Esau  retired  to 
Seir  or  Edom,  leaving  Jacob  free  to  enter  the  Promised 
Land. 

Jacob  spent  some  thirty-three  years  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  They  were  years  probably  for  the  most  part 
of  trial.  Ten  or  twelve  of  them  were  spent  near  the 
city  of  Shechem,2  where  he  purchased  land,  built  an 
altar  to  El-Elohe-Israel,^  and,  sowing  corn,  began  to 
assume  the  habits  of  a  settled  life.    A  rude  and  ter- 

'  Hosea  xii.  3,  4. 

'  Our  English  Version  says  Jacob  travelled  "  to  Shalem."  It  would 
?«cm  better  to  translate  Shalem  "  in  peace,"  and  so  bring  Jacob  to  the 
place  where  Shechem  was  then  living. 

'  That  is,  "God,  the  God  of  Israel." 
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rible  incident  forced  him  to  travel  southward,  under 
God's  protection,  to  Bethel,  where  God  had  answered 
him  in  the  day  of  his  distress.  At  Bethel,  Deborah, 
his  mother's  nurse,  who  had  come  perhaps  on  an 
errand  from  his  father,  died.  There  is  something 
very  tender  and  touching  in  this  mention  of  an  old 
servant.  The  name  of  Israel  was  confirmed  at  Bethel, 
and  then  he  moved  again  southward.  Another  deep 
sorrow  awaited  him.  His  beloved  Rachel  died  at 
Bethlehem.  But  her  babe  lived.  His  father  will 
not  despond.  Sorrow  shall  not  quench  his  faith,  nay, 
it  shall  add  to  it.  The  child  shall  not  be  Benoni, 
but  Benjamin — not  the  son  of  sorrow,  but  the  son  of 
the  right  hand,  of  strength  and  power.  Travelling  on, 
Jacob  came  to  Mamre,  in  time  once  more  to  see  his 
aged  father  Isaac  before  he  died. 

And  now  Jacob  himself  was  becoming  an  old  man. 
Sorrow  and  trial  were  still  to  go  with  him.  His  sons 
were  fierce  and  cruel.  They  inherited,  moreover,  some 
of  their  father's  deceit.  His  dear  son  Joseph,  as  he 
approached  manhood,  was  taken  from  him  ;  there 
seemed  scarcely  anything  left  for  him  but  to  lie  down 
and  die.  Thus  did  the  penalty  of  his  early  sins  cleave 
to  him  almost  to  the  end.  But  there  was  a  brighter 
side.  Israel  learned  deep  lessons  in  spiritual  life.  He 
"  observed ''  all  these  dispensations  of  God.  At  last 
the  cloud  of  sorrow  was  lifted.  Joseph  was  restored  to 
him.  God  encouraged  him.  He  went  down  to  Egypt 
full  of  faith  and  hope.  There,  after  seventeen  years, 
he  died.  His  last  days  were  bright  and  peaceful.  His 
years  may  have  been  "few  and  evil,"  but  yet  "his 
blessings  had  prevailed  above  the  blessings  of  his 
progenitors  unto  the  utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting 
hills,"    Gathering  his  sons  around  him,  he  gave  to 
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each  his  last  blessing.  In  words,  coming  from  a  heart 
full  of  loving,  even  if  sorrowful,  memories  of  the  past, 
he  charged  them  to  bury  him  beside  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  Sarah,  Rebekah,  and  Leah.  He  looked  for- 
ward into  the  far  distant  future,  and  saw,  even  as 
Abraham  had  done,  the  day  of  Christ.  **  I  have 
waited,"  he  exclaimed,  "  for  Thy  salvation,  O  Lord."  ^ 
Thus  chastened  and  purified  by  sorrow  and  suffering, 
Israel  died,  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe. 

^  Gen.  xlix.  s8. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
Joseph  and  the  Going  Down  into  Egypt. 

UNTIL  the  time  of  Joseph  the  history  of  the  family 
from  whom  was  to  spring  the  Seed  promised  to 
Eve  is  the  story  of  the  hfe  of  some  one  man,  who  was 
a  direct  ancestor  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the 
flesh ; — of  such  men  as  Noah  or  Abraham,  Isaac  or 
Jacob.  But  the  history  becomes  with  Joseph  that  of 
a  family,  and  soon  of  a  nation.  The  leading  character 
of  the  time  or  history  is  no  longer  an  ancestor  neces- 
sarily of  the  Promised  Seed,  but  simply  a  member  of 
the  family  or  nation.  Such  is  Joseph,  and  such  in 
after  days  were  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  Saul. 

Joseph's  Birth  and  Early  Years  (Gen.  xxx. 
22-24,  xxxvii).  Joseph,  the  eldest,  and  for  some  years 
the  only  son  of  Rachel,  was  bom  at  Haran,  about  six 
years  before  his  father's  return  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  when  Jacob  was  about  ninety-one  years  old.  In 
after  years  he  would  just  remember  perhaps  his  father's 
flight  from  Laban,  and  Jacob's  care  to  place  himself 
and  his  mother  last  in  the  cavalcade  as  they  stood 
waiting  the  dreaded  approach  of  Esau. 

As  Joseph  grew  up,  his  father's  love  was  centred 
upon  him,  as  the  son  of  his  old  age.  Jacob  made  him 
a  striped  coat  or  garment  of  bright  colours,  possibly 
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as  indicating  a  wish  to  give  him  as  the  eldest  son  of 
Rachel  the  birthright  of  the  family. 

Joseph  sold  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxix.-xli.  36). 

Joseph  was  now  seventeen  ;  a  bright  handsome  youth, 
full  of  promise  of  future  excellence.  Already  there  was 
a  marked  difference  between  him  and  his  half-brethren. 
He  is  with  them,  but  he  mingles  not  in  their  rude  and 
evil  ways.  For  Jacob's  elder  sons  were  apparently 
very  different  from  their  father  or  grandfather.  Cruel 
and  licentious,  they  seem  to  have  made  themselves 
hated  by  the  Canaanites.  Joseph  brought  their  evil 
report  to  his]  father,  whose  marked  preference  for  him 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  his  brethren.  "  They  hated 
him,  and  could  not  speak  peaceably  unto  him."  Upon 
the  first  opportunity  which  presented  itself,  they, 
heedless  of  his  soul's  anguish,  sold  him  to  a  company 
of  Midianite  ^  merchantmen  on  their  way  to  Egypt, 
with  the  "  spicery  and  balm  and  myrrh "  so  much  in 
request  amongst  the  Egyptians  for  the  embalming  of 
the  dead.  By  these  men  Joseph  was  carried  into 
Eg>T)t,  to  the  busy  and  populous  city  of  On,  the  centre 
of  the  worship  of  the  sun-god  Ra,  and  was  sold  to 
Potiphar,  captain  of  the  executioners,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  superintendent  or  inspector  of  prisons.  Here 
Joseph  quickly  won  the  confidence  of  his  master,  so 
that  "  he  made  him  overseer  of  his  house,"  and  Joseph 
became  "  a  prosperous  man."  The  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess was  an  habitual  sense  of  God's  presence.  "  How 
can  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God?" 

'  Gen.  xxxvii.  25-28.  The  same  men  are  called  in  these  verses  both 
Ishmaelltes  and  Midianites.  Both  tribes  were  equally  descended  from 
Abraham  (xxv.  2),  and  engaged  in  trade.  But  "  Ishmaelite,"  as  the 
name  of  the  more  powerful  tribe,  became  a  general  name  for  all  the 
traders  of  the  country  or  district.  Similarly  "Canaanite"  became  a 
name  for  merchants  or  traffickers,  as  see  Prov.  xxxi.  24,  "Merchant," 
lit.  "  Canaanite  ;"  Ezek.  xvii.  4 ;  Zeph.  i.  11. 
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he  asks,  when  tempted  to  sin.  The  victim  of  a  false 
accusation,  Joseph  was  cast  into  prison,  though  it 
would  seem  that  Potiphar  did  not  altogether  believe 
him  to  be  guilty.^  Very  soon  Joseph  became  the 
trusted  deputy  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  although 
more  than  two  years  elapsed  before  he  was  released. 
Deliverance  came  at  last.  The  king  dreamt  two 
dreams,  which  no  one  could  interpret.  At  last  his 
chief  butler  remembered  how  Joseph  interpreted  a 
dream  of  his  so  successfully  two  years  before.  The 
young  man  was  at  once  sent  for  ;  and  a  solution  asked 
from  him  of  Pharaoh's  dreams.  He  gave  it,  but  as- 
sured the  king  that  the  real  interpreter  was  God.  The 
dreams  meant  the  same  things  : — Seven  years  of  ex- 
traordinary plenty,  and  seven  of  very  grievous  -famine. 
As  now,  so  then,  Egypt  depended  for  its  fertility  upon 
the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  and  this  again  is  con- 
tingent upon  the  amount  of  rainfall  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Abyssinia  and  Central  Africa.  If  there 
should  be  a  drought  in  those  upper  countries,  there 
would  be  famine  in  Eg)T)t.  So  it  is  now,  and  so  it 
was  in  Joseph's  time. 

Joseph,  the  Ruler  of  Eg3rpt  (Gen.  xli.  37- 
Exod.  i.  6).  Joseph  suggested  to  Pharaoh  that  pre- 
paration should  be  made  for  those  terrible  famine 
years.  Pharaoh,  struck  by  his  wisdom,  and  grateful 
to  him,  appointed  Joseph,  with  the  applause  of  all  his 
officers,  commissioner  to  carry  out  the  plans  he  had 
suggested.  By  a  sudden  leap  Joseph  was  raised  from 
a  prison  to  being  lord  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.^ 
But  his  elevation  did  not  spoil  him.  He  was  still 
God's  servant,  carrying  about  with  him  the  conviction 

*  Compare  Gen.  xl.  4.  -  Compare  Psa.  cv.  20-22. 
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that  it  was  not  for  Egypt's  sake  alone  that  he  was 
thus  placed  m  a  position  of  so  much  power. 

The  seven  years  of  plenty  passed  by.  The  store- 
houses of  every  city  were  full  of  com.  Joseph  had 
personally  inspected  all  the  preparations,  and  now  the 
seven  years  of  dearth  began  to  come.  The  people, 
who  had  made  little  or  no  provision  for  the  famine, 
cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread.  "  Go  to  Joseph,"  he  said ; 
"  what  he  saith  to  you  do." 

Joseph's  great  powers  of  statesmanship  now  dis- 
,played  themselves.    The  Pharaoh  who  was  reigning 
was  one  of  the  Shepherd  kings,^  not  a  native  prince, 
and  very  probably  the  people  were  disaffected  towards 
him,  and  would  have  gladly  thrown  off  their  allegiance. 
But  Joseph  seized,  with  very  remarkable  power,  the 
opportunity  to  consolidate  the  rule  of  his  benefactor. 
At  first  the  Egyptians  had  plenty  of  money,  which 
was  in  the  form  of  heavy  golden  and  silver  rings,  with 
which  to  buy  the  com.    After  a  time  the  money  be- 
came exhausted,  and  then  Joseph  introduced  barter  ; 
the  cattle  were  exchanged  for  bread.    This  arrange- 
ment lasted  for  a  year,  and  then  the  people  had 
nothing  but  their  bodies  and  their  land  to  sell  for 
bread.     Joseph  bought  them  for   Pharaoh,  and  to 
facilitate  the  distribution  of  com  gathered  the  scat- 
tered population  closer  around  the  store  cities.     Both 
land  and  people,  except  the  priests  and  their  lands, 
were  now  the  property  of  the  king.     But  Joseph,  with 
the  forethought  of  a  great  statesman,  saw  that  this 
was  too  hard  a  condition  to  last.     He  voluntarily  re- 
laxed the  bargain.     Instead  of  being  serfs,  the  people 
^vere  to  hold  their  land  of  the  crown  as  its  tenants, 

'  The  shorter  period  (215  years)  assigned  in  this  Manual  to  the  sojourn 
m  Egypt  would  bring  Joseph's  Pharaoh  within  the  ShefJierd  djmasty. 
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paying  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce  to  Pharaoh  by  way 
of  rent  or  land-tax.  The  allegiance  of  the  people  was 
thus  secured.  "  Thou  hast  saved  our  Uves,"  they  said ; 
'^  let  us  find  grace  in  the  eyes  of  my  Lord,  and  we  will 
be  Pharaoh's  servants." 

Joseph's  administration  did  not  confhie  itself  simply 
to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  merchants 
of  Canaan  and  other  neighbouring  countries,  where 
the  famine  was  felt  as  sorely  as  in  Egypt,  came  to 
Egypt  to  buy  corn.  Joseph,  appreciating  the  very 
great  importance  of  maintaining  the  trade  of  the 
country,  willingly  supplied  them  with  bread  stuffs  in 
exchange  for  money  and  goods.  By  this  means  the 
life  and  energy  of  the  Egyptian  people  and  their  in- 
fluence in  foreign  affairs  were  sustained.  It  is  believed 
also  that  the  system  of  irrigation  by  means  of  small 
canals  ramifying  all  over  the  country,  and  fed  by  tjie 
Nile,  was  introduced  under  Joseph's  administration. 

In  every  way  therefore,  Joseph  showed  himself  a 
wise  and  prudent  state-minister.  The  beneficence  of 
his  rule  was  long  remembered.  For  nearly  150  years 
it  maintained  its  hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  Egyptian 
people.  But  it  served  a  higher  purpose  still.  It  was 
the  means  used  by  God  to  work  out  His  great  pur- 
poses in  regard  to  the  Promised  Seed.  It  was  easy 
for  a  Shepherd  king  to  advance  one  in  his  kingdom 
who  had  been  a  shepherd  lad,  and  had  sprung  from 
a  shepherd  race.  The  keeping  open  the  communi- 
cations with  other  countries  made  it  possible  for 
Joseph's  brethren  to  [come  as  traders  and  buyers  of 
corn  into  Egypt ;  and  the  sympathies  of  a  king  of 
alien  race,  who  felt  that  he  could  not  trust  too  im- 
plicitly to  the  good  faith  of  the  native  population, 
would  be  the  more  readily  given  to  a  race  of  like 
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occupation  with  his  own  ancestors.  Joseph  seems 
well  to  have  understood  this,  and  to  have  traced  in  it 
all  the  hand  of  God. 

Among  the  foreign  traders  whose  purchase  of  com 

Joseph  himself  superintended,  there  came  one  day,  in 

the  first  year  of  the  famine,  ten  men  from  the  land  of 

Canaan.    Though,  disguised  as  he  was  by  his  growth 

irom,  seventeen  to  thirty-seven,  and  by  his  Egyptian 

dress  and  manners,  these   men   did   not  recognize 

Joseph,  he  at  once  knew  them  to  be  his  own  brethren. 

During  all  those  twenty  years  his  thoughts  had  been 

with  his  old  home,  and  his  father,  and  his  brother 

Benjamin.    Would  he  ever  see  them  again  ?    Did  his 

father  know  the  truth  about  him?    Was  Benjamin 

also  an  object  of  hatred  as  he  himself  had  been  ? 

^Why  had  he  made  no  effort,  we  might  ask,  to  see 

his  father  during  the  seven  years  that  he  had  been 

governor  over  Egypt  ?    The  distance  was  not  so  great 

but  that  he  might  easily  have  made  a  journey  into 

Canaan.     Surely  the  reason  was  that  he  felt  he  was  in 

the  hands  of  God,  and  had  learned  from  his  father, 

as  the  lesson  of  his  life-long  experience,  to  wait  God's 

time.    Now  at  last  that  time  seemed  to  have  come. 

His  brethren  stood  before  him.  And  yet  some 
Divine  impulse  stayed  him  from  making  himself 
known  unto  them.  They  must  be  proved,  whether 
they  were  repentant,  and  trustworthy  intelligence  must 
be  gained  of  his  father  and  Benjamin.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  he  learnt  that  his  father  had  been  persuaded 
that  he  was  dead.  His  questions,  without  exciting 
their  suspicions,  awakened  their  consciences.  God's 
grace,  we  may  well  believe,  had  been  doing  its  work 
in  the  hearts  of  those  twelve  patriarchs,  during  the 
years  of  their  brother's  exile.    They  connected  their 
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present  distress  with  their  grievous  sin :— "We  arc 
verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother."  Retaining 
Simeon  as  a  hostage,'  Joseph  allowed  them  to  depart, 
upon  the  strict  condition  that  the  next  time  they  came 
Benjamin  was  to  be  with  them. 

The  year  went  round.  Food  again  was  wanted,  and 
with  great  difficulty  Judah  persuaded  his  father  to  let 
Benjamin  go.  We  know  how  it  all  ended ;  how  Joseph 
tried  his  brethren  yet  once  and  again ;  how  Judah 
made  a  noble  speech,  betokening  surely  a  repentant 
heart ;  and  how  at  last  Joseph,  unable  to  refrain  any 
longer,  exclaimed :  "  I  am  Joseph ;  doth  my  father  yet 
Uve?"  He  bade  his  brethren  see  God's  directing 
hand  in  all  that  had  happened,  even  in  their  own  cruel 
conduct  towards  himself. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  bring  Israel  his  father 
into  Egypt.  Pharaoh,  pleased  at  the  thought,  afforded 
every  facility,  and  placed  Goshen,  the  best  and  most 
fertile  part  of  Egypt,  at  Joseph's  disposal,  for  his 
father,  and  brethren,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
their  numerous  attendants,  and  their  great  flocks  and 
herds.  On  the  way  a  solemn  halt  was  made  at  Beer- 
sheba,  while  Israel  offered  sacrifice,  for  the  last  time, 
unto  his  father's  God,  in  the  land  where  his  father  had 
dwelt.  And  God  spake  unto  Israel  in  the  visions  of  the 
night,  and  he  said,  "  I  am  God,  the  God  of  thy  father  : 
fear  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt ;  for  I  will  there  make 
of  thee  a  great  nation  :  I  will  go  down  with  thee  into 
Egypt ;  and  I  will  also  surely  bring  thee  up  again." 

Thus  the  chosen  family  came  into  the  land  which 
was  in  after  years  to  be  unto  them  a  house  of  bondage 
and  a  home  of  severe  affliction.  But  for  the  present 
all  was  bright  and  joyous.  Joseph  went  up  in  his 
chariot  to  meet  Israel  his  father,  and  Israel,  in  words 
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which  were  strangely  like  the  words  of  another  when 
he  greeted  the  Child  Jesus,^  said,  "  Now  let  me  die, 
since  I  have  seen  thy  face,  because  thou  art  yet  alive." 
The  sorrow  of  many  years  is  over,  and  he  whom  "  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  has  tried  "  *  knows  now,  and  his 
brethren  know  too,  the  meaning  of  those  early  dreams, 
and  those  years  of  captivity,  of  banishment  and  im- 
prisonment 

And  as,  seventeen  years  afterwards,  the  sons  of 
Jacob  gathered  round  his  bed,  and  listened  to  his  last 
words  of  blessing,  Joseph  felt  how  still  his  father's 
heart  loved  him,  as  he  heard  of  the  blessings  which 
should  rest  on  "  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  who  was 
separate  from  his  brethren."  His  own  faith  too,  it 
may  be,  was  strengthened  as  his  father  spoke  of  the 
God  who  had  fed  him  all  his  life  long— of  the  Angel 
which  had  redeemed  him — of  the  land  of  their  fathers 
to  which  God  would  certainly  bring  them  again. 

With  scarcely  a  failure,  scarcely  a  word  or  deed 

recorded  of  him  which  can  be  called  into  question, 

Joseph  stands  out  on  the  sacred  page  as  the  example 

of  a  pure  and  upright  and  God-fearing  man.     Fitted 

evidently  by  nature  to  have  power  and  to  rule,  he 

exercised  the  power,  when  he  had  it,  righteously  and 

justly.     In  all  his  relations  he  never  forgot  that  he  was 

God's  servant,  sent  into  the  world  to  work  out  God's 

purposes,  even  though  it  were  at  the  cost  of  suffering 

to  himself.     He  was  thus,  surely,  a  very  remarkable 

t)'pe  of  the  Promised  Seed,  Who  said  of  Himself, 

"  I  must  work  the  work  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  while 

it  is  day,"  and  Who,  in  the  very  prospect  of  death, 

exclaimed,  "  Now  is  the  Son  of  Man  glorified."  ^ 

'  Luke  ii.  29,  30.  "  Psa.  cv.  19.  '  John  ix.  4;  xili.  31. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Moses  and  the  Exodus. 
npHE  Slavery  in  Egypt  (Exod.  i.  7-14).  Of  the 

430  years  which  were  to  elapse  between  Abra- 
ham's first  visit  to  Egypt  and  the  going  out  therefrom 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  about  half  had  expired  when 
Jacob  removed  from  Canaan  with  all  his  family  and 
possessions,  and  settled  in  Goshen,  the  fruitful  north- 
cast  corner  of  the  Land  of  Egypt.  Reckoning  all  the 
slaves  and  dependants  who  must  have  come  with 
Jacob,  there  cannot  have  been  less  than  1000  souls, 
all  of  whom  would  be  counted  as  Hebrews.  These 
"  grew  and  multiplied  exceedingly,''  so  that,  doubling 
themselves  in  every  twenty  years,  they  numbered  at 
least  2,000,000  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  Such  a 
total  number  is  implied  by  the  600,000  fighting  men 
of  Numbers  i.  46. 

As  long  as  the  same  family  or  dynasty  ruled  in 
Egypt,  the  Hebrews  were  protected,  and  prospered 
greatly.  But  about  135  years  after  Jacob's  entry,  a 
new  king  arose  "which  knew  not  Joseph,"  The 
Shepherd  kings  were,  in  fact,  deposed,  and  a  native 
Egyptian  dynasty  ruled  instead.  The  new  king, 
sharing  the  prejudices  of  his  fellow-countrymen  against 
a  shepherd  race,  and  jealous  of  the  increasing  power 
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and  numbers  of  the  Israelites,^  determined  to  oppress 
them,  and  if  possible  check  their  increase. 

The  king  thus  unconsciously  worked  out  the  designs 
of  God.  Some  rumour  of  God's  prophecy  to  Abraham 
seems  to  have  reached  him,  for  he  was  evidently  afraid 
lest  they  "should  get  them  up  out  of  the  land."  The 
country  could  not  afford  the  loss  of  so  numerous  and 
hard-working  a  body  of  people,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  thought  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too 
powerfuL  Probably,  if  left  to  themselves,  the  people 
would  never  have  been  induced  to  leave  the  comforts 
of  Egypt.  But  they  soon  sighed  by  reason  of  the 
bondage,  and  longed  for  deliverance.  Pharaoh's  plans 
had  thus  exactly  the  contrary  effect  to  that  which  he 
desired.  His  last  order  too,  for  the  destruction  of  all  the 
boy-children,  worked  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Divine 
purposes.  For  thus  was  God's  Providence  ordering  it, 
that  when  the  time  came,  there  should  be  a  man  ready 
who,  by  his  education,  talents,  and  high  position,  was 
fitted  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  nation's  deliverance. 

The  Birth  of  Moses  (Exod.  ii.).  This  man  was 
Moses,  the  son  of  a  Levite  named  Amram,  and  Joche- 
bed  his  wife.  Bom  just  after  the  issue  of  the  fatal 
decree  for  the  destruction  of  the  infant  sons,  and  being 
"  exceeding  fair,''  his  mother,  in  the  hope  of  preserving 
his  life,  set  him  afloat  when  three  months  old  in  the  river 
Nile,  in  a  little  vessel  of  bulrushes,  smeared  with  pitch 
to  make  it  water-tight.  Pharaoh's  daughter  rescued 
the  little  child,  and  engaged  as  nurse,  without  knowing 
it,  his  own  mother.  Thus  two  points  necessary  to  his 
future  life  were  provided  for.  As  the  adopted  son  of 
the  princess,  he  was  brought  up  in  all  the  wisdom  and 

'  As  the  Psalmist  says,  "  He  made  them  stronger  than  their  enemies." 
Psa.  cv.  24. 
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learning  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  as  the  ntirsling  of  his 
own  mother,  he  probably  learned  from  her  the  history 
of  his  people,  and  its  hopes  of  ddiverance. 

Moses  seems  to  have  been  kept  from  aU  direct  in- 
tercourse with  his  people,  so  that  it  was  not  till  ^  he 
was  full  forty  years  old  that  it  came  into  his  heart  to 
visit  his  brethren."  ^  He  had  probably  no  particular 
object  in  his  visit,  but  when  he  beheld  their  bondage 
and  misery,  he  seems  to  have  felt  at  once  that  God 
had  called  him  to  deliver  them.*  With  a  high  con- 
sciousness of  the  destiny  of  his  people,  and  rejecting 
the  grand  career  of  an  Egyptian  statesman  which  was 
before  him,  he,  as  the  Apostie  says,  "  chose  rather  to 
suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,"  ^^  esteeming 
the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  trear 
sures  in  Egypt."  ^  But  his  brethren  did  not  as  yet 
recognize  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  so,  when  he  tried 
to  relieve  them  from  evil  treatment,  and  to  appease  a 
quarrel,  they  resented  his  interference.* 

Moses  saw  no  safety  but  in  flight.  For  the  next 
forty  years  he  was  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  the 
Midianites,  an  Abrahamic  people,^  dwelling  around  the 
shores  of  the  eastern,  or  Elanitic,  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Call  of  Moses  (Exod.  iii.,  iv.).  Those  forty 
years  were  to  Moses  a  time  of  seclusion  and  separation, 
of  preparation  for  his  great  work.  At  last  they  were 
at  an  end  ;  and  then  there  reached  him  the  loud  and 
distinct  call  out  of  the  burning  bush — "Come  now 
therefore,  and  I  will  send  thee  unto  Pharaoh,  that  thou 
mayest  bring  forth  My  people  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt."  « 

Doubts  and  difficulties  crowded  up  before  the  mind 

•  Acts  vii.  23.  ■  Acts  vii.  25.  »  Heb.  xi.  25, 26. 

*  Acts  vii.  24,  26-28.  •  Gen.  xxv.  2.    See  note  i  on  page  55. 

*  Exod.  iii.  10. 
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of  Moses^  his  insignificance,  his  want  of  eloquence, 
the  very  ignorance  of  himself  and  his  people.  But 
God  overruled  all  these  : — "  Certainly  I  will  be  with 
thee,  Aaron  shall  be  thy  spokesman.  Say  unto  the 
people,  I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you."  And  for 
credentials,  to  induce  the  people  to  believe  in  his 
mission,  there  was  the  rod  in  his  hand,  which  should 
become  a  serpent  or  a  rod  at  his  pleasure  ;  there  was 
his  own  hand,'  which  should  be  leprous,  or  clean,  as 
he  might  choose ;  there  was  the  river  Nile,  which 
should  be  blood  or  water,  according  as  he  might 
order  it 

Thus  encouraged,  Moses  left  the  desert  and  the 
sheep  of  Jethro,  and  having  been  joined  by  Aaron,  set 
forth  on  his  great  mission.  The  people  received  him 
gladly — ^they  rejoiced  in  the  thought  of  deliverance, 
and  believed  in  the  Lord. 
The  Deliverance  £rom  Bondage  in  Egypt 

(Exod.  v.-xv.  21).  Not  so  Pharaoh.  "Who  is  the 
LORD,  that  I  should  obey  His  voice  to  let  Israel  go.^ 
I  know  not  the  LORD,  neither  will  I  let  Israel  go." 

The  immediate  result  was  an  increase  in  the  op- 
pression and  cruelty  practised  on  the  people — they 
were  perplexed,^  Moses  discouraged — "  Thou  hast  not 
delivered  Thy  people  at  all ; " — some  of  his  old  diffi- 
culties started  up  afresh.^ 

God  encouraged  him  again,  and  reminded  him  that 
He  had  made  known  to  him  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  name  "Jehovah,"  the  purport  of  which  was 
not  known  to  their  forefathers. 

Yet  obviously  more  must  be  done  to  convince 
Pharaoh.  Three  months  had  probably  elapsed  since 
the  first  call,  and  now  for  nine  months  more,  it  may 

*  Exod.  V.  81,  '  Exod.  vi.  12. 
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be,  there  followed  in  rapid  succession  signs  and 
wonders,  and  nine  terrible  plagues.  Moses  gained 
each  day  in  strength  and  confidence,  and  became 
very  great  in  the  land  of  Egypt  But  Pharaoh, 
softening  for  a  moment  when  the  plagues  were  upon 
him,  hardened  his  heart  more  than  ever,  as  each  was 
removed.  At  last  the  order  was  given,  "Let  every 
man  demand  of  his  neighbour,  and  every  woman  of 
her  neighbour,  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold."* 
They  were  no  longer  to  be  slaves — ^they  were  going 
out  with  a  high  hand.  But  still  Pharaoh  retained  his 
grasp.  One  last  plague,  more  grievous  than  any,  must 
be  inflicted  ; — the  first-bom  must  be  slain.  To  mark 
that  night  for  ever,  the  beginning  of  the  year  was 
changed,  and  the  feast  of  the  Passover  was  instituted. 
The  flesh  of  the  slain  lamb  was  to  be  eaten  in  haste, 
each  man  of  Israel  ready  prepared  for  the  joiuuey, 
and  the  blood  of  the  lamb  was  to  be  sprinkled  on 
their  lintels  and  door-posts,  that  the  destroying  angel 
might  pass  over  their  houses.  "  It  is  a  night  much 
to  be  observed,*'  for  it  not  only  perpetuated  the  re- 
membrance of  Israel's  deliverance,  but  it  prefigured 
the  great  Sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  Lamb  of 
God,  by  Whose  death  there  is  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  sin.  "  Christ  our  passover,''  says  St.  Paul, 
"  is  sacrificed  for  us  ;  therefore  let  us  keep  the  feast."  ^ 
The  preparations  for  safety  and  for  flight  were 
made,  and  then  at  midnight  there  arose  a  great  cry 
and  wail  of  sorrow.  The  first-bom  were  dying  ;  the 
invisible  hand  of  God's  angel  was  slaying  them. 
Pharaoh  and  his  servants  were  at  last  conquered. 
"Go,"  said  the  king,  "serve  the  Lord  as  ye  have 

*  It  is  better  to  translate  the  word  thus,  than  by  the  "borrow  **  of  oar 
Authorized  Version,  which  conveys  a  wrong  idea.        -  i  Cor.  v.  7,  8, 
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said."  "  And  the  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  them, 
for  they  said,  We  be  all  dead  men."  With  kneading- 
trough  on  shoidder  and  dough  unleavened,  the  vast 
host,  with  a  mixed  multitude  of  other  and  probably 
kindred  nations,^  went  up  out  of  Egypt,  journeying 
from  Rameses,  the  capital  city  of  Goshen,  to  Succoth. 
From  Succoth,  the  straight  road  to  the  Promised  Land 
lay  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  not  far  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  through  the  Philistine  ter- 
ritory. In  a  very  few  days  they  could,  by  this  route, 
have  been  in  Palestine.  But  they  needed  a  much 
longer  discipline.  Enfeebled  by  slavery,  they  would 
have  turned  back  to  Eg^pt  as  soon  as  they  saw  signs 
of  opposition.  So,  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a 
pillar  of  fire  by  night,  the  great  Jehovah  guided  them 
hy  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea. 

From  Succoth  to  Etham  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness was  the  next  stage,  and  then  the  command  was 
"turn  and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth, between  Migdol 
and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon."  The  news  ^ 
was  carried  to  Pharaoh  that  the  route  was  changed. 
Then  he  understood,  what  probably  he  had  all  along 
suspected,  that  the  people,  instead  of  going  for  a  three 
days'  festival  to  Jehovah,  and  returning,  intended  to 
flee  altogether  out  of  Egypt.  To  follow  with  his  600 
chariots  and  his  horsemen  was  his  instant  resolve. 
He  overtook  them,  as  they  were  encamped  by  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  somewhere  near  the  modem 
town  of  Suez,  past  which  the  sea  at  that  time  appears 
to  have  flowed  as  far  as  the  Bitter  Lakes.  Now  they 
were  within  his  power  once  more.    The  sea  in  front, 

*  Exod.  xii.  38.  These  were  remains,  it  is  conjectured,  of  the  old 
Semitic  population  of  Egypt  {Speaker's  Commentary).  They  were 
afterwards  a  snare  to  the  Israelites.    Num.  xi.  4.  "  Exod.  xiv.  5. 
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ibe  3D0czn2i2s  to  ibe  soodi  aad  ibe  Tear,  and  tbe 
y^\p;'ij>*  2ZZZJ 13  lie  resT  a2)d  iht  zujrih  ;— crery  way 
vas  bkcked :  esczpe  secaed  zmpossibie.  Wdl  might 
♦he  slave-bred  Isratras  ov  oot  with  fear.  Bat  Moses 
xeasscied  :2y^.,  aad  tbe  c!oady  pefiar  moved  from  the 
\-an  to  the  rear,  "bcrrg  clood  and  darkness  to  the 
Egypdans.  a  light  all  night  to  the  Isradites."  In 
the  moT?ii':g  there  was  a  dry  passage  for  them  across 
the  bed  of  the  sea.  *^  The  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go 
back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that  lught,  and  made 
the  sea  dry  land,  and  the  waters  were  diiided."  The 
sea  on  their  right  and  the  lagoons  and  the  marshes  on 
their  left  formed  walls  of  defence  on  either  hand. 

Pharaoh  could  only  attack  in  the  rear.  He  pursued 
after  them  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  then  the  re- 
turning tide,  first  softening  the  sand  so  that  it  was  as 
if  the  Lord  troubled  the  host  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
took  off  their  chariot  wheels,  flowed  in  upon  them  and 
overwhelmed  them.  To  a  man  they  were  drowned, 
and  ^  Israel  saw  the  Egj-ptians  dead  upon  the  sea* 
shore,  and  they  believed  the  Lord  and  His  servant 
Moses." 

Can  we  wonder  that  when  they  saw  the  great  de- 
liverance thus  wrought,  both  leader  and  people  "  sang 
His  praise,"  *  Who  had  thus  avenged  them  on  their 
enemies?  Noble  indeed  is  that  first  outburst  of 
Hebrew  poetry  \i'ith  which  they  celebrated  the  over- 
throw of  their  enemies.  Grand  prelude  is  it  to  those 
centuries  of  prophetic  and  Messianic  song  to  which 
the  Kings  and  Prophets  and  Mothers  of  Israel  gave 
utterance.    The  men  sang — 

*'  Jehovah  is  a  man  of  war, 
Jehovah  is  His  Name." 

'  Psalm  cvi.  12. 
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And  the  women^  with  timbrels  and  with  dances,  led 
on  by  "  Miriam,  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron," 
answered  them  : — 

"  Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously. 
The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  He  thrown  into  the  sea."  * 

The  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea 
was,  as  St.  Paul  tells  us,  a  baptism,^  because  it  was  the 
separation  for  them  from  the  bondage  and  idolatry 
of  Egypt,  and  the  commencement  to  them  of  a  new 
life,  the  national  Ufe  of  freemen,  boimd  to  one  another 
by  the  common  bond  of  belief  in  one  Jehovah,  Who 
from  henceforth  should  be  their  God  and  they  His 
people. 

Hence,  in  the  Christian  Church,  this  passage  of  the 
Israelites  has  ever  been  regarded  as  prefiguring  the 
"mystical  washing  away  of  sin"  in  Holy  Baptism, 
when  he  who  is  baptized  "  is  regenerate,  and  grafted 
into  the  Body  of  Christ's  Church." 

The  Journey   to  Mount   Sinai  (Exod.  xv. 

22;  xviii.).  From  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  the 
IsraeUtes  "  went  out  into  the  wilderness  of  Shur,"  or 
"the  Wall,"  so  called  because  the  chief  feature  of  this 
part  of  the  desert  is  the  high  mountain  wall  or  escarp- 
ment which  bounds  it  on  the  north  and  east.  For 
three  days  they  journeyed  in  this  wilderness,  and 
found  no  water  ;  and  when  they  did  find  it,  it  was  so 
brackish  or  bitter,  that  they  could  not  drink  it. 
These  Marah  waters  were  miraculously  "  healed,"  and 
a  lesson  of  trustful  obedience  inculcated.    The  march 

'  For  the  influence  of  the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  upon  the  litera- 
ture of  Israel,  we  may  compare  Job  xxvi.  10-13  (?)  J  Psalm  Ixxvii. 
'5-ao;  Is.  Ixiii  11-13;  and  many  other  places.  It  was  to  the  Jews 
^^  great  event  of  their  national  history.  '  x  Cor,  x.  2. 
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was  next  to  Elim,  and  thence  once  more  to  the  sea 
coast,  and  so  to  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  where  for  the 
first  time,  six  weeks  after  their  leaving  Egypt,  we  have 
notice  of  a  deficiency  of  bread.  This  was  miracu- 
lously supplied  with  manna  and  quails.  The  manna 
was  continued  to  them  by  a  daily  supply  all  through 
their  desert  wanderings,  until  they  ate  the  com  of 
Canaan.  It  prefigured,  as  our  Blessed  Lord  teaches 
us,  His  own  coming  down  as  the  Bread  of  Life  from 
Heaven,!  and  the  spiritual  sustenance  which  Chris- 
tians find  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord.^ 

After  two  more  halts  at  Dophkah  and  Alush,^  places 
which  cannot  be  identified,  the  Israelites  pitched  in 
Rephidim,  a  place  of  perhaps  doubtful  identification. 
Either  from  real  lack  of  water,  or  because,  as  is  more 
probable,  they  were  barred  from  access  to  the  wells 
by  the  powerful  Amalekite  tribe,  God,  in  answer  to  the 
people's  murmurings,  gave  them  a  miraculous  supply 
of  water  from  the  rock.  The  rock  smitten  by  Moses, 
which  gave  life  to  the  Israelites  dying  from  thirst, 
became  the  type  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  Rock,  from 
Whom  he  that  believeth,  drawing  of  the  Living  Water, 
shall  never  thirst.* 

It  was  at  Rephidim  that  the  Israelites  gained  their 
first  victory  over  the  Amalekites,  and  here  it  was  too 
that  Moses,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Jethro,  his 
father-in-law,  who  had  brought  to  him  his  wife  and 
his  two  sons,  took  the  first  step  in  giving  the  nation 
political  life. 

The  Halt  at  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xix.).   The 

next  halting  place  was  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  itself, 
memorable  for  ever  from  what  was  now  about  to  take 

'  John  vi.  49-51.  "  1  Cor.  x.  16,  17. 

"  Numb,  xxxiii.  12,  14.  "*  i  Cor.  x.  4. 
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place  there.  The  camp  was  pitched  in  the  wide  plain 
of  Er  Rahah,  upon  which  several  valleys  converge, 
and,  **  rising  like  a  huge  altar  in  front  of  the  congre- 
gation,"^ was  the  mountain  range  of  Sinai,  with  its 
foremost  peak  of  Ras  Susafeh,  the  veritable  seat  of  the 
giving  of  the  law,  with  its  sheer  precipitous  sides,  a 
mount  indeed  "which  might  be  touched," ^  but  to 
touch  which  was  death.^  Three  days  were  given  to 
the  purifying  and  sanctifying  the  people,  and  then,  on 
the  third  day,  in  the  midst  of  "  thunders  and  light- 
nings, and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice 
of  the  trumpet  exceeding  loud,"  "  Jehovah  came  down 
upon  Mount  Sinai ;"  "  and  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether 
on  a  smoke,  because  Jehovah  descended  upon  it  in 
fire ;  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke 
of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly." 
With  such  terrors  was  ushered  in  the  giving  of  the 
law ;  and  in  this  way  the  people  were  taught  that  God 
would  make  them  His  own  "peculiar  treasure,"  and 
that  they  should  be  "a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a 
holy  nation."  * 

With  this  terrible  sight,  and  with  Moses  as  the 
Mediator  of  the  Covenant  now  to  be  made,  the 
Apostle  contrasts  the  Mount  Sion  of  the  Christian, 
and  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,^  and 
St.  Peter  regards  the  history  of  the  Exodus  and  the 
giving  of  the  law  as  typical  of  the  Christian  believers, 
who  are,  he  says,  "a  chosen  generation,  a  royal 
priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  >  a  peculiar  people ;  that 
ye  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  Who  hath 
called  you  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light."  ^ 

*  Dean  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  '  Heb.  xii.  i8. 

"  Exod.  xix.  12.  *  Exod.  xix.  s,  6. 

'  Heb.  xii.  22,  24.  •  i  Pet.  ii.  9  \  cf«  Rev.  i.  6. 


CHAPTER  X 

Moses  and  the  Israelites  in  the 
Wilderness. 

rpHE  Giving  of  the  Law  (Exod.  xx.,  xxiv,, 

xxxii.-xxiv.,  xl.,  Lev.  viii.-x.  1-7).  The  wilder- 
ness of  Mount  Sinai,  in  which  we  left  the  Israelites 
encamped  in  our  last  lesson,  is  a  wide  open  plain  of 
some  considerable  extent,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
granite  mountains,  intersected  by  a  number  of  fertile 
valleys,  through  many  of  which  streams  of  clear  water 
run.  It  was  capable,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  of 
supporting  a  much  larger  population  than  at  present. 
There  are  remains  still  of  ancient  cultivation,  which, 
though  gradually  disappearing  for  the  want  of  any 
kind  of  care,  testify  to  the  industry  and  hard  work  of 
former  times.  The  halt  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
this  wilderness  lasted  for  nearly  a  year.  The  purpose 
of  this  halt  was  to  afford  time  for  giving  them  laws 
and  a  constitution,  and  so  to  raise  them  from  a  nation 
of  slaves  to  one  of  freemen. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  at  Sinai,  God  revealed  Him- 
self to  the  people,  and  gave  to  them  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. But  the  mighty  thunderings  and  the 
lightnings,  and  the  voice  of  the  tnunpet  "  exceeding 
loud,"  so  awed  them  that  "  they  intreated  the  word 
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should  not  be  spoken  to  them  any  more"  directly^ 
but  through  Moses,  to  whose  report  of  God's  com- 
mands they  promised  obedience.  To  him  and  to 
Aaron,  who  alone  was  permitted  to  accompany  him, 
the  first  group  of  laws  (Exod.  xx.  22-xxiii.)  was  given, 
and  then  the  covenant  between  God  and  the  Israelites 
was  solenmly  ratified.  The  erected  altar,  the  offered 
sacrifice,  the  blood  sprinkled  both  on  book  and  people, 
the  words  of  the  book  read  in  the  audience  of  the 
people,  and  their  answer,  '*  All  that  the  Lord  hath  said 
will  we  do,  and  be  obedient ; " — all  these  went  to  the 
dedication  of  that  first  covenant,  which  was  the 
shadow  and  the  type  of  the  New  Covenant  which  in 
after  ages  should  be  ratified  by  the  shedding  of  the 
Blood  of  Jesus  Christ.^ 

After  this  there  was  granted  to  Moses,  Aaron,  his 
two  sons  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  elders  of  the 
people,  a  vision  of  the  God  of  Israel,^  and  then  Moses 
was  summoned  into  the  Mount  of  God.  Leaving 
Aaron  and  Hur  in  charge  of  the  people,  and  accom- 
panied by  Joshua,  Moses  went  up,  and  he  "  was  in  the 
mount  forty  days  and  forty  nights."  The  next  seven 
chapters  (Exod.  xxv.-xxxi.)  are  occupied  with  the  in- 
structions given  to  Moses  in  regard  to  the  Ark,  the 
Tabernacle,  and  all  their  furniture.  At  the  same 
time  God  gave  unto  Moses  "  two  tables  of  testimony, 
tables  of  stone,  written  with  the  finger  of  God."  *  But 
the  people,  tired  of  the  long  delay,  had  persuaded 
Aaron  to  make  them  "  a  calf  in  Horeb."  ^  Combining 
the  idolatry  of  Egypt  with  their  reminiscences  of  the 
faith  of  their  fathers,  and  with  their  as  yet  imperfect 
ideas  respecting  Jehovah,  they  appear  to  have  in- 

'  Exod.  XX.  xg ;  Heb.  xii.  19. 

'  Exod.  xxiv.  3-8 ;  Heb.  ix.  18-21,  xiix.  so. 

'  Exod.  xxiv.  9-11.         *  Exod.  xxxx.  18.         °  Psa.  cvl.  19,  20. 
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tended  to  worship  Him  under  the  form  of  this  calf.^ 
Breaking  thus  so  quickly  after  its  delivery  the  second 
commandment,  the  people  "corrupted  themselves/' 
and  aroused  against  themselves  the  fierce  anger  of 
the  Lord.  "  Let  me  alone,"  God  said,  "  that  I  may 
consume  them :  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation."  And  now  Moses  had  need  of  all  the  for- 
bearance and  love  for  his  people  which  so  constantly 
animated  him.  Nor  was  he  wanting.  With  that  dis- 
interestedness and  self-denial  which  seems  to  be  im- 
plied in  the  epithet  "meek,"^ — a,  quality  which  in 
those  days  was  not  regarded  as  a  virtue,  and  which 
Moses,  therefore,  ascribes  to  himself  without  meaning 
to  praise  himself, — he  was  now,  and  on  other  subse- 
quent occasions,  ready  to  stand  in  the  breach,  and  to  be 
himself  the  sufferer.  There  would  have  been  nothing 
to  his  dishonour  if  he  had  silently  accepted  the  dis- 
pensation of  God.  But  the  love  of  Moses  for  his 
people  was  too  great  for  this.  "  Yet  now,  if  Thou  wilt 
forgive  their  sin " — ^was  his  broken  prayer  :  "  and  if 
not,  blot  me,  I  pray  Thee,  out  of  Thy  book  which 
Thou  hast  written."  ^  In  thus  acting  as  a  mediator 
Moses  prefigured  the  One  Great  Mediator,  Jesus 
Christ.  The  people  were  forgiven,  but  God  would  no 
longer  be  in  the  midst  of  them.  Moses  removed  his 
tent,  afar  off  without  the  camp,*  and  called  it  "  the 
Tent  of  Meeting,"  because  in  it  he  met  and  talked 
with  God.  But  this  removal  was  a  great  grief  to 
Moses.  Though  an  Angel  be  sent  before  them,  to 
bring  them  into  the  Promised  Land,  it  was  Jehovah's 

*  Exod.  xxxii.  5.  *  Numb.  xii.  3.  "  Exod.  xxxii.  32. 

*  Exod.  xxxiii.  7.  Our  Authorized  Version  is  wrong  in  translating 
here  "tabernacle  of  the  congregation. '*  It  was  probably  Moses'  own 
tent,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  God,  until  the  real  tabernacle, 
which  is  expressed  by  a  different  word,  was  erected. 
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presence  in  the  midst  of  them  which  was  the  as- 
surance to  them  of  their  being  His  chosen  people. 
For  this  divine  Presence  Moses  pleaded,  and  once 
mbre  his  prayer  was  granted  ;  and  to  reassure  him  a 
vision  of  the  skirts  of  the  Divine  Glory  was  vouchsafed 
to  him,  and  the  Lord  stood  with  him  on  the  mount, 
and  passed  by,  and  proclaimed,  "The  Lord,  the 
Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering, 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth."  ^  Moses  spent 
another  forty  days  and  forty  nights  in  the  mount ;  the 
tables  of  the  testimony,  that  is,  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, were  renewed ;  and  once  more  he  descended 
to  the  camp,  the  radiancy  of  the  Divine  Glory  being, 
unawares  to  himself,  reflected  in  his  face.  "And 
when  Aaron  and  all  the  children  of  Israel  saw  Moses 
.  .  .  they  were  afraid  to  come  nigh  him."  And  when  ^ 
he  had  spoken  God's  commandments  to  them,  he  put 
a  veil  over  his  face,  to  prevent  them,  as  St  Paul 
teaches  us,  from  seeing  the  fading  away  of  the  glory 
from  his  face,  and  so  from  recognizing,  at  least  for 
the  time,  the  transitory  nature  of  that  old  dispensation, 
the  end  and  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  Jesus  Christ. — 
Rom.  X.  4. 

Some  five  or  six  months  had  probably  now  elapsed 
since  the  Exodus.  The  remainder  of  the  first  year 
was  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  erection  of  the 
Tabernacle,  under  the  guidance  of  Bezaleel  and 
Aholiab,  the  two  men  inspired  by  God  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  account  of  this,  and  of  the  erection  of  the 
Tabernacle  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  occupies 
the  remaining  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Exodus. 

The  construction  of  the  Tabernacle  was  in  accord- 

'  Exod.  xxxiv.  5,  6. 

-  The  word  "till"  in  our  Authorized  Version  ought  to  be  "  when." 
Exod.  xxxiv.  33  5  2  Cor.  iii.  13. 
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ance  with  the  pattern  shewed  to  Moses  in  the  mount 
which,  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  teaches  us,*  was 
in  reality  a  picture  or  prefiguring  of  the  Christian 
dispensation. 

When  all  was  completed,  and  the  erection  accom- 
plished, the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  Tabernacle, 
and  over  the  tent  which  enclosed  it  there  rested  the 
Di\dne  cloud.  That  cloud  was  to  be  henceforth  the  as- 
surance to  the  Israelites  that  Jehovah  was  among  them. 

Immediately  upon  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle, 
Moses  set  it  apart,  with  the  altar,  and  all  their  vessels 
and  furniture,  to  the  service  of  God,  by  sprinkling 
them  with  the  anointing  oil.  Then  too,  with  the  same 
oil,  and  with  solemn  sacrifices,  Aaron  and  his  sons 
were  consecrated  to  the  priest's  office.  The  cere- 
monies of  consecration  were  repeated  on  each  of  seven 
successive  days,  and  at  last,  upon  the  eighth  day,  the 
priests  entered  upon  their  office,  and  offered  sin- 
offerings  and  burnt-offerings  for  themselves  and  the 
people.  Then  Moses  and  Aaron  blessed  the  people, 
and  "the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  all  the 
people.  And  there  came  out  a  fire  from  the  Lord, 
and  consumed  upon  the  altar  the  burnt-offering."  2 
The  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  aroused. 
From  the  surging  crowd  in  front  of  the  Tabernacle 
there  arose  a  great  shout,  and,  stirred  with  an  un- 
wonted awe,  they  fell  on  their  faces.  But  this  day 
of  national  rejoicing  ended  with  a  great  sorrow. 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Aaron, 
carried  away  perhaps  by  the  general  excitement  and 
rejoicing,  were  careless  in  observing  the  rules  given 
them  by  God,  and  offered  "  strange  fire  *'  ^  unto  the 
Lord.     Whatever  this  may  have  been,  and  its  real 

*  Heb.  viii.  '  Lev.  ix.  23.  Lev.  x  i. 
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nature  is  doubtfiil,  the  offering  of  it  was  punished 
with  death,  and  Aaron's  joy  was  blighted  by  the 
terrible  visitation.^ 

The    First  Census^  and  the   March   to 

Canaan  (Numb,  i.,  ix.,  x.).    The  Book  of  Numbers 
opens  with  God's  command  to  Moses  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  to  number 
the  people.    This  census  was  facilitated  by  the  record 
of  the  offerings  already  made  for  the  Tabemacle,^  so 
that  it  took  now  but  a  short  time,  perhaps  only  one 
day,  to  accomplish.^    In  the  previous  month  the  Pass- 
over had  been  solenmly  observed  for  the  second  time, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Exodus.    Then  at  last  on 
the  2oth  day  of  this  second  month  (about  May),  "  the 
cloud  was  taken  up  from  off  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
testimony,"  the  camp  before  Sinai  was  broken  up,  and 
the  march  for  the  Promised  Land  begun.    The  order 
of  the  march  is  minutely  described,  and  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  diagram  : — 

Dan                      Asher                        Naphtali 
I I I 
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Manassch — 
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Gershonites — 


Merarites 
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Tabernacle 
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— and         — Moses' — Issachar 
the  Priests 


Kohathites 
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— Zebulun 
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'  Lev.  X.  19.  With  the  exception  of  chapters  viii.-x.  and  xxiv.  10-23, 
the  whole  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus  is  taken  up  with  various  laws  and 
relations. 

*  Exod.  xxxviii.  24-29 ;  comp.  Exod.  xxx.  13.  '  Numb.  i.  18. 
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The  tribes  of  Judah,  Issachar,  and  Zebulun  led  the 
way,  and  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  children  of 
Rachel.  Hence  the  Psalmist  sings,  "Give  ear,  O 
Shepherd  of  Israel,  Thou  that  leadest  Joseph  like  a 
flock;  Thou  that  dwellest  between  the  cherubim 
shine  forth.  Before  Ephraim,  Benjamin,  and  Ma- 
nasseh,  stir  up  Thy  strength  and  come  and  save  us."  ^ 
At  each  setting  forward  of  the  Ark,  they  sang  the 
song  :— 

"  Rise  up,  Jehovah,  and  let  Thine  enemies  be  scattered, 
And  let  them  which  hate  Thee  flee  before  Thee."  * 

And  when  the  Ark  rested,  they  sang  again  : — 

"  Return,  O  Jehovah,  unto  the  many  thousands  of  Israel."  ' 

Murmuring  at    Taberah  (Numb.  xi.   1-3). 

This  mighty  and  joyous  march  of  a  great  host  was 
not  to  last  very  long.  They  had  travelled  probably 
but  three  days*  journey  *  from  Sinai  when  murmuring 
and  discontent  broke  out  at  Taberah,  by  reason  of  the 
hardness  of  the  march.  The  punishment  of  fire  was 
speedy  and  terrible. 

Revolt  at  Eibroth-liattaavah  (Numb.  xi.  4- 

35).  A  very  much  more  serious  revolt  broke  out  at 
the  next  halting-station,  which  from  the  punishment 
which  followed  was  called  Kibroth-hattaavah,  or  "  The 
graves  of  lust."^  The  hardships  of  the  wilderness 
journey  proved  too  much  for  the  mixed  multitude 
which  went  up  with  the  Israelites,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded only  too  easily  in  dragging  down  the  children 
of  Israel  to  their  own  low  level.  The  revolt  took  a 
double   form : — (i^  a  questioning  of  Moses*  divine 

'  Psa.  Ixxx.  X,  2. 

'  Numb.  X.  35  ;  Psa.  Ixviii.  i,  2 ;  Psa.  cxxxii.  8. 

'  Numb.  X.  36 ;  Psa.  Ixxx.  14.  *  Numb.  x.  33. 

°  Numb.  xi.  34' 
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mission^  and  {2)  doubt  of  Jehovah's  power  to  feed  them 
with  flesh  in  the  wilderness.  To  appease  the  first,  the 
Spirit  of  God  came  upon  seventy  elders  of  the  people, 
for  a  short  time,  and  though  we  are  not  told  the  sub- 
ject of  their  prophecy,  yet  it  %vas,  not  improbably,  an 
unwilling  testimony  to  the  authority  of  Moses.^  The 
inspiration  of  these  men  offered  the  occasion  for  that 
display  of  Moses'  gentle  spirit  which,  in  this  as  in 
other  things  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ,  envied  not  the 
prophetic  powers  of  Eldad  and  Medad,  though  not 
exercised,  in  the  proper  place,  before  the  Tabernacle.* 
The  doubt  of  Jehovah's  power  was  set  at  rest  by  the 
sending  the  quails.^  Of  these  they  ate  for  a  month, 
and  then  came  the  punishment  for  their  sin,  in  a 
terrible  disease  engendered  as  it  would  seem  by  a 
surfeit  of  the  birds*  flesh.* 

The  Sedition  of  Aaron  and  Miriam  (Numb. 

xii.).  Hazeroth  was  the  next  station,  and  here  again  a 
sore  trial  awaited  Moses.  His  own  relatives,  Miriam 
and  Aaron,  elated  probably  by  their  own  gifts  of  God, 
and  certainly  disliking  a  marriage  which  Moses  had 
made  with  an  Ethiopian  woman,  questioned  his  au- 
thority. Moses  was  not  eager  to  vindicate  himself,^ 
but  God  took  the  matter  into  His  own  hands,  and 
declared  that  Moses  stood  on  a  higher  level  than  any 

'  Numb.  xi.  24-30.  Eldad  and  Medad  perhaps  refused  to  come  to 
the  Tabernacle  with  the  others,  yet  in  spite  of  themselves  they  had  to 
Jjcar  the  same  witness.  "  Did  not  cease  "  (ver.  25)  ought  to  be  *'  did  not 
cwitinue."  The  gift  was  only  temporary.  So  rightly  the  LXX.  These 
ciders  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  Exod.  xviil.  and  Deut.  i. 

'  Compare  Numb.  xi.  29 ;  Luke  ix.  49,  50. 

'  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  quails  of  Exod.  xvi,  13. 

*  See  Hengstenberg,  and  the  Speaker's  Commentary  on  Numb.  xi. 
Compare  also  Psalm  Ixxviii.  30,  31. 

*  Numb.  xii.  1-3.  Probably  Zipporah  was  dead,  and  this  was  a 
*cond  wife. 
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other  prophets,  and  in  a  much  more  intimate  relation 
with  Himself.  Aaron  was  not  punished,  except  by 
rebuke,  because  of  his  priesthood,  but  Miriam  was 
struck  with  leprosy,  of  which  she  was  healed  by 
Moses  intercession.  The  affair  caused  at  least  a 
delay  of  a  week  in  the  march.* 

The  Twelve  Spies  and  their  Report  (Numb. 

xiii.  xiv.).  The  narrative  now  carries  us  on  to  the 
borders  of  the  Promised  Land.  The  people  were  in 
the  wilderness  of  Paran,  at  or  near  Kadesh.  As  a 
concession  to  their  weakness  of  faith,  God  permitted 
twelve  men,  one  from  each  tribe,  to  be  sent  as  spies  of 
the  country.  They  were  forty  days  absent ;  and  when 
they  returned,  about  the  middle  of  August,  they  brought 
with  them  a  bunch  of  first  ripe  grapes,  and  gave  a 
good  account  of  tiie  land.  But  ten  of  them  faithlessly 
represented  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
conquer  the  country.  In  vain  did  Joshua  and  Caleb 
try  to  still  the  murmurings  of  the  people,  at  the  risk 
even  of  their  own  lives.^  It  was  the  crowning  rebellion, 
and  again  God  would  have  destroyed  them  had  not 
"  Moses  stood  before  Him  in  the  breach  to  turn  away 
His  wrath."  ^  God  pardoned,  but  yet  He  punished. 
For  the  act  of  utter  unbelief  the  whole  nation  was  con- 
demned to  wander  in  the  wilderness,  until  all  the  men 
of  that  generation,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  were 
dead.  Not  one  of  the  rest  above  twenty  years  of  age 
was  permitted  to  enter  the  Promised  Land.  Slowly 
and  imperceptibly,  so  to  spe^k,  they  were  to  die  away, 
until  not  one  should  be  left* 

'  Numb.  xii.  ts.  ^  Numb.  xiv.  id  ^  Psa*  cvi.  23. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  the  tenth  plagUe  was  the  most 
terribly  severe,  so  this,  the  tenth  temptation  (Numb.  xiv.  23)  is  visited 
With  by  far  the  greatest  punishment. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
The  Penal  Wandering  in  the  Wilderness. 

rpHE   Wilderness   Wandering  (Numb,  xvl, 

xvii.).  The  history  of  the  next  thirty-eight  years 
is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  a  blank.  In  melancholy 
silence  Moses  passes  over  these  years  of  penal  wan- 
dering. The  people  were  under  the  cloud  of  God's 
displeasure.  Moreover,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, the  Covenant  was  practically  in  abeyance. 
During  all  that  long  time  circumcision  and  the  Pass- 
over were  suspended.  That  it  was  a  period  of  fre- 
quent discontent  seems  almost  certain.^  But  Moses 
mentions  only  one  instance, — the  rebellion  of  Korah« 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  because  it  had  to  do  with  the 
Divine  regulations  for  the  civil  and  religious  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  The  precise  time  of  this  event  is 
left  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  towards  the  end  of 
the  penal  wanderings.^  The  leader  of  the  revolt  was 
Korah,  who  desired  to  put  down  what  he  considered 
the  unwarrantable  assumption  of  the  priesthood  by 
the  family  of  Aaron.  With  him  two  princes  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  associated  themselves,  whose  object 
was  probably  the  assertion,  in  opposition  to  Moses, 
of  the  right  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  as  that  of  the 

*  Compare  Psalm  xcv.  xo,  Heb.  iii.  17. 

°  Numb.  XX.  3.    Psalm  cvi.  17  mentions  it  out  of  its  proper  order 
before  the  worship  of  the  calf. 
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eldest  son,  to  the  leadership  of  the  nation.  Both 
Korah  and  Dathan  and  Abiram  based  their  claim 
upon  the  promise  given  at  Mount  Sinai.^  They  forgot 
that  before  they  could  be  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a 
holy  nation,  they  must  learn  obedience  to  God's  will. 
The  punishment  was  swift  and  terrible.  The  Levite 
section,  whose  members  offered  unauthorized  fire,  was 
desi^oyed  by  fire,  and  the  Reubenites  perished  in  an 
earthquake. 

The  only  other  incidents  recorded  of  these  thirty- 
eight  years  are  the  stoning  of  the  man  who  gathered 
sticks  on  the  Sabbath  day,^  and  the  budding  of 
Aaron's  rod,  a  proof  of  the  authority  which  God  had 
given  him,  and  a  type  of  the  everliving  Priesthood  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  Murmuring  at  Eadesh  Bamea. 
Death  of  Aaron  (Numb,  xx.,  xxi.  1-9).    At  the 

conunencement  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  wanderings, 
the  people  were  again  at  Kadesh,  ready  once  more  to 
enter  the  Promised  Land.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
generation  which  had  rebelled  thirty-eight  years 
before  had  died ;  a  new  life  and  a  renewed  hope 
animated  the  nation.  Yet,  on  the  first  trial,  the  faith 
of  this  younger  generation  wavered,  as  that  of  their 
fathers  had  done,  and  in  the  same  way.  This  time 
the  leaders^  Moses  and  Aaron,  were  involved  in  the 
sin  and  its  punishment.  In  sorrow  and  despondency, 
perhaps  at  the  evidence  of  the  same  stiff-necked  un- 
belief as  ever  in  the  people,  they  were  betrayed  into 
rash  hasty  words,  and,  weak  in  faith  themselves,  failed 
to  "sanctify  God  in  the  eyes  of  the  people." ^    in 

'  Exod.  xix.  6.  "^  Numb.  xv.  32-36. 

'  Numb.  XX.  12.     In  what  the  sin  of  Moses  and  Aaron  consisted  has 
been  a  matter  of  much  dispute.    The  most  probable  suggestion  is  that 
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their  punishment  we  should  see  the  plain  intention 
of  a  warning  to  the  Israelites.  "  The  Lord,  was  angry 
with  me  for  your  sakes."^  The  people  too  were 
punished  by  being  compelled  to  reach  Canaan  by  a 
long  circuitous  route,  instead  of  marching  straight  up 
into  the  country.  The  journey  also  was  rendered  the 
more  wearisome  and  painful  from  the  refusal  of  the 
Edomites  to  allow  them  a  passage  through  their  terri- 
tory. They  moved  to  Mount  Hor,  and  at  one  of  the 
stations  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  Mosera, 
Aaron  died,  although  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood  the  actual  sight  of  his  death  was  hidden 
from  all  save  Moses  and  Eleazer.^ 

During  the  thirty  days*  halt  occasioned  by  the 
mourning  for  Aaron,  King  Arad  the  Canaanite  ob- 
tained a  slight  success  over  the  IsraeUtes,  for  which 
vengeance  was  inexorably  exacted  afterwards.^ 

The  march  now  for  a  time  lay  through  the  "ter- 
rible "  wilderness  of  the  Arabah,  and  again  the  people 
murmured,  being  "  discouraged  because  of  the  way." 
The  poisonous  serpents  of  this  region,  miraculously 
multiplied,  became  the  instruments  of  their  punish- 
ment, and  the  cause  of  the  erection  of  that  wonderful 
type  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  brazen  serpent.* 

The  Conquest  of  Sihon  and  Og  (Numb. 
xxi.  10-35).  But  the  toils  of  the  march  were  drawing 
to  a  close.  As  soon  as  the  Israelites  had  gone  suffi- 
ciently far  to  the  south  and  the  east  to  turn  the  flank 

given  in  the  JB/dle  Etiucator,  vol.  i.  p.  180,  viz. :  that  the  real  sin  w-as  a 
want  of  faith  in  not  regarding  the  stoppage  of  the  water  supply  as  a  sign 
that  they  were  about  to  enter  the  Promised  Land.  Reference  may  also 
be  made  to  Lightfoot,  Harmony  of  Old  Testament^  chap.  xx. 

'  Deut.  1.  37.  ■•*  Numb.  xx.  22-29  \  Deut  x.  6. 

^  Compare  Numb.  xxi.  1-3 ;  Judges  i.  17. 

*  John  iii.  14,  15. 
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of  the  Edomite  country,  they  bent  their  steps  north- 
ward, skirting  on  its  east  side  the  land  of  Moab,  with 
which  country,  as  well  as  with  Edom,  they  had  been 
forbidden  to  make  war.^  They  then  crossed  the  river 
Amon,  which  flowed  into  the  Dead  Sea  at  about  the 
middle  of  its  eastern  side.  Though  the  country  north 
of  this  river  had  originally  belonged  to  Moab,  it  had 
been  lately  conquered  by  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites.2 
Through  this  territory  Moses  asked  leave  of  passage 
from  Sihon,  which  was  haughtily  refused.  No  com- 
mand of  God,  or  feeling  of  brotherhood,  as  in  the 
case  of  Edom,  restrained  the  Israelites  from  opposing 
Sihon's  attack  upon  them.  He  was  utterly  defeated, 
his  country  taken  possession  of,  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  Israelites,  pursuing  their  now  western  course, 
were  established  "  in  the  plains  of  Moab,"  ^  a  flat,  de- 
pressed stretch  of  country  some  ten  or  twelve  miles 
broad,  l)dng  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  near 
its  entrance  into  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Mountains  of  Abarim,*  of  which  Pisgah 
(or  Nebo)  formed  one  of  the  most  prominent  spurs. 

The  defeat  of  Sihon  was  quickly  followed  by  that  of 
Og,  king  of  Bashan,  the  territory  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Amorite  country.'^ 

Halt  in  the  Plains  of  Moab.   Episode  of 

Balaam  (Numb.  xxii.-xxv.).  Nothing  now  lay  be- 
tween the  Israelites  and  their  promised  inheritance 
but  the  Jordan.  They  were  no  longer  a  nation  in  dis- 
grace, but  a  people  full  of  vigour  and  ardour.  Before, 
however,  they  could  cross  over  Jordan,  certain  regu- 

'  Deut.  ii.  4,  5,  9.  "  Numb.  xxi.  26. 

'  Still  so  called  (Numb.  xxii.  i),  though  no  longer  properly  within  the 
bounds  of  that  country. 
*  Compare  Numb.  xxi.  11. 
'  Numb.  xxi.  33-35 ;  Psa.  cxxxv.  10.  11 ;  cxxxvi.,  18-20. 
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lations  respecting  the  division  of  the  land  had  to  be 
made,  and  a  successor  appointed  to  their  great  leader, 
who  was  not  himself  to  be  permitted  to  lead  his  people 
into  Canaan.  The  time  necessary  for  these  things, 
and  for  consolidating  probably  their  conquests  of  Sihon 
and  Og,  occasioned  a  lengthened  halt  in  the  plain  of 
Moab  for  some  two  or  three  months.^  It  was  during 
this  time  that  the  visit  took  place  of  Balaam  to  Balak. 
The  latter,  frightened  by  the  successes  of  the  Israelites 
over  his  neighbours,  determined  to  send  for  the  re- 
nowned and  dreaded  sorcerer'  of  the  east  country 
(Mesopotamia),  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  induced 
to  curse  Israel,  and  so  secure  their  destruction.  Ba- 
laam, living  in  the  ancient  home  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
had  gathered  there,  from  lingering  traditions,  some 
knowledge  doubtless  of  the  true  God,  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  the  fame  of  the  Exodus  had  reached 
even  the  remoter  regions  of  Mesopotamia.^  But  his 
worship  of  God  was  mingled  with  much  that  was  super- 
stitious and  wrong.^  To  this  man  God  had  given 
great  spiritual  as  well  as  natural  gifts.  But  He  had 
not  taken  from  him  the  exercise  of  his  own  will.  That 
will  Balaam  allowed  to  override  him  when  the  temp- 
tation came.    "  His  heart  was  not  right  in  the  sight 

'  The  chronology  of  this  fortieth  year  seems  to  be  as  follows  : — 

isi  Month. — Arrival  at  Kadesh,  and  death  of  Miriam.    March  to 

Motmt  Hor,  and  on 
5/A  Months  ist  dayj  death  of  Aaron. 
6i/t  Month,  ist  <f(flty.— March  from  Mount  Hor  to  the  plains  of  Moab 

— reached  in  about  six  weeks  probably. 
•jfh  Month,  middle. — Conquests  of  Sihon  and  Og. 
gth  Month,  middle. — Episode  of  Balaam. 
roth  Month. — Second  numbering.    War  upon  the  Midianites. 
wth  Month. — Last  address  of  Moses.    Rehearsal  of  the  Law. 
12M  Month. — Death  of  Moses. 
^  Exod.  ix.  16  ;  xv.  14.    Compare  Exod.  xviii   1-12. 
"  Numb.  xxiv.  x. 
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of  God."  *  Had  it  been,  he  would  not  have  dallied 
with  the  temptation  when  presented  to  him,  but  woidd 
rather  have  recoiled  from  any  proposal  to  curse  God's 
chosen  people.  Loving  the  wages  of  unrighteousness,^ 
and  extorting  from  God  permission  to  accompany  the 
messengers  of  Balak,  he  was  given  up  in  the  end  to  a 
reprobate  mind.  His  fall,  however,  did  not  come  all 
at  once.  It  was  gradual.  For  a  time  even  he  was 
borne  away  by  the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  glorious 
prophecies  to  which  he  was  giving  utterance.  There 
is  every  appearance,  that  while  he  was  announcing 
"  the  visions  of  the  Almighty,"  he  did  himself  desire 
those  blessings  for  Israel  which  he  declared  were  in 
store  for  them.  But  when  the  hour  of  inspiration  was 
over,  the  thought  of  the  forfeited  honours  and  rewards 
overcame  him,  and  by  way  of  making  a  last  grasp  at 
them,  he  suggested  the  idea  of  overcoming  Israel  by 
causing  them  to  sin  against  God.^  And  he  partially 
succeeded.  But  the  plague  which  his  evil  counsel 
brought  upon  the  people  was  stayed  by  the  faith  of 
Phinehas  ;  and  the  man  who  for  the  sake  of  mammon 
had  put  away  his  good  conscience,  and  of  his  faith 
made  shipwreck,*  perished  amid  the  slaughter  of  the 
Midianites,  which  followed  quickly  upon  their  sin 
against  Israel.^  The  history  of  Balaam  teaches  us 
how  great  gifts,  even  great  spiritual  gifts,  may  be 
misused  unless  exercised  "in  purity  of  heart,"  and 
sanctified  with  prayer  for  God's  grace. 

The    Second  Census  (Numb.  xxvi.).     Imme- 
diately after  the  snare  set  for  the  Israelites  by  the 

'  Acts  viii.  21.  -  2  Pet.  ii.  15 ;  Jude  11. 

*  Numb.  XXV.  I ;  xxxi.  16.  "  i  Tim.  i.  19. 

*  Numb.  xxxi.  8.  In  Josh.  xiii.  22  Balaam  is  styled  "The  Sooth- 
sayer," a  word  which,  in  the  Bible,  is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense.  Cf. 
Deut.  xviii.  10. 
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Midianites,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Balaam,  and 
before  the  war  upon  the  Midianites,  Moses  was  com- 
manded to  number  the  Israehtes  a  second  time.  The 
most  noticeable  features  of  this  census  ara :  (i)  that 
notwithstanding  the  great  mortality  of  the  last  thirty- 
eight  years  the  decrease  of  the  whole  number 
amounted  only  to  1820,  and  would  have  been  really 
an  increase,  but  for  the  deaths  of  24,000  in  the  plague 
following  upon  the  sin  with  Midian  ;  and  (2)  that  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  shews  a  diminution  of  nearly  one- 
third  of  its  numbers.  This  great  diminution  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  this  tribe  having  taken  the  chief  part  in 
the  late  sin,  and  having  consequently  suffered  most.* 
For  the  same  reason  we  may  suppose  it  was,  that  in 
blessing  the  twelve  tribes  before  his  death  Moses 
omitted  all  mention  of  Simeon. 

The  Death  of  ]PiIoses  (Deut.  i.  1-8 ;  xxxi.-xxxiv.). 
The  time  of  the  great  leader's  death  was  now  fast 
approaching.  It  wanted  but  two  months  to  the  end 
of  the  fortieth  year.  Moses  therefore  gathered  his 
people  around  him,  and,  with  unabated  vigour  of  eye 
and  voice,  delivered  to  them  his  last  charge.  We 
seem  to  see  the  noble  and  stately  figure  of  Israel's 
Ljiwgiver  standing  on  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  uttering 
loving  words  of  exhortation.  His  eye  kindles  into 
keener  brightness  as  he  recounts  the  mercies  of  "  all 
these  forty  years,"  passed  "  in  the  great  and  terrible 
wilderness ; "  and  yet  again  they  seem  dimmed  with 
tears  as,  with  passionate  sorrow  and  sad  forebodings, 
he  looks  forward  to  the  future,  and  sees  the  people 
"  utterly  cornipting  "  themselves,  and  "  evil  befalling 
them." 

Moses,  as  the  Prophet  of  his  people — as  Leader, 

'  Numb.  XXV.  14. 
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Lawgiver,  and  Mediator,— stands  alone,  far  above  all 
his  nation,  the  type  and  forerunner  of  the  still  greater 
Prophet,  of  whose  Advent  he  himself  foretold.^  Acting 
under  the  Divine  guidance,  speaking  with  God  face  to 
face,  and  the  medium  through  whom  a  higher  law  than 
any  yet  known — ^imperfect  though  it  was,^ — was  given 
to  the  chosen  people,  Moses  prefigured  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  One  with  the  Father, 
who  g^ve  to  His  disciples  a  new  law,  the  Law  of  Love, 
and  shewed  them  how  to  interpret  the  Law  of  Moses, 
lifting  it  thus  from  the  lower  region  of  the  letter  into 
the  higher  region  of  the  Spirit. 

*  Deut.  jcviii.  i8  ;  John  i.  45 ;  Acts  iii.  22,  vii.    7.        ^  Ezek.  xx.  25. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

The  Messianic  Teaching  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

IN  studying  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  we  have 
noticed  briefly,  in  passing,  the  teaching  of  those 
books  respecting  the  Promised  Messiah.  It  will  be 
well,  before  passing  on  to  the  History  of  the  Conquest 
and  Settlement  of  the  Promised  Land  by  the  Israelites, 
to  consider  this  teaching  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

1.  The  First  Promise  of  a  Messiah  (Gen. 
iii.  15)  was  given,  as  we  have  seen,  immediately  after 
the  Fall.  Its  obscurity  misled  Eve,  not  improbably, 
into  supposing  that  its  fulfilment  was  at  hand  when 
Cain  was  born.  Yet  on  one  point  the  promise,  or  pro- 
phecy, for  we  may  regard  it  in  either  light,  was  very 
clear.  The  first  great  law  of  Redemption — "the 
making  perfect  through  suffering  " — was  distinctly  laid 
down.  The  Saviour  must  suffer,  if  He  is  to  overcome. 
*' And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  Serpent ...  I  will 
put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between 
thy  seed  and  her  seed  :  It  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and 
thou  shalt  bruise  His  heel." 

2.  The  Blessings   of  Shem  and  Japheth 

(Gen.  ix.  26, 27).  When  the  human  race,  in  the  family  of 
Noah,  made,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  start  after  the  Deluge, 
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it  was  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  there  should  at 
least  be  some  new  intimation  given  of  the  line  of  the 
Promised  Seed.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  blessing 
of  Shem  by  Noah.  "Blessed  be  Jehovah  God  of 
Shem.**  With  Shem  should  be  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God ;  in  him,  therefore,  from  whom  according  to 
the  flesh  Christ  came,  there  lay  hidden  a  blessing  for 
all  nations.  To  him  Japheth,  enlarged  as  to  worldly 
power  and  knowledge,  should  come  to  be  taught  about 
Jehovah.  The  outlines  of  all  subsequent  history  are 
drawn  in  Noah's  words.  Though  there  was  as  yet 
no  advance  in  the  idea  of  the  Messiah's  office  and 
work,  yet  the  family  of  mankind  from  whom  He 
should  spring  was  dimly  suggested. 

3.  The  Promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  1-3  j 

xvii.  19;  xviii.  18;  xxii.  15-18).  With  the  call  of 
Abraham  the  history  of  the  Church  received  a  third 
and  fresh  impulse,  {a)  And  first,  in  the  promise  of  an 
universal  blessing  to  descend  upon  mankind  through 
his  seed,  Abraham  was  assured  that  he  should  be  the 
progenitor  of  the  Promised  Saviour ;  whilst  in  the 
fact  that  the  descent  should  be  through  a  son  born 
according  to  promise,  there  was  foreshadowed  the 
wonderful  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  (fi)  the  idea  of 
a  suffering  Messiah  was  developed.  Abraham's  call 
to  leave  his  father's  home  and  his  native  country  may 
well  have  prepared  him  for  this  thought.  The  sepa- 
ration must  have  been  painful,  snapping  as  it  did 
those  ties  of  kindred  which  all  men  hold  dear.  In 
the  long  and  often  trying  life  of  sojourning  in  a  strange 
land  the  idea  must  have  been  strengthened.  In  the 
thought  of  a  heavenly  city,  when  the  nomad  life 
should  end  and  the  promises  of  God  be  fulfilled,  there 
was  a  foreshadowing,  albeit  a  faint  one,  of  the  career 
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of  Him  Who  for  the  joy  set  before  Him  should  endure 
the  cross,  despising  its  shame.  Even  in  the  promise, 
"I  will  curse  him  that  curseth  thee/'  there  was 
wrapped  up  the  thought  of  suffering,  of  righteousness 
persecuted  by  unrighteousness ;  and  in  the  mocking 
of  Ishmael  this  same  contest  between  truth  and  false- 
hood was  typified  and  set  forth.  But  {c\  above  all, 
not  only  was  the  suflfering  of  the  Promised  Saviour 
typified,  but  the  very  manner  of  it  most  distinctly 
foreshadowed,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  There  must 
be  the  shedding  of  blood — the  giving  up  of  a  life,  nay 
more,  a  conquest  over  death  ;  for  Abraham  received 
Isaac  again,  as  in  a  figure,  from  the  grave.* 

That  Abraham  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  great 
sacrifice  required  of  him  is  abundantly  clear  from  what 
our  Lord  says.^  To  Abraham  this  gift  of  life  out  of 
death  was  a  revelation  of  the  Messiah  promised  to  him. 
He  recognized  a  Divine  purpose  in  all  that  happened 
to  him,  and  through  the  long  centuries  that  were  first 
to  roll  by,  He  saw  the  Day  of  Christ,  and  the  com- 
pleted victory  over  death  and  sin. 

4.  Jacob's  Blessing  of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  $-10). 
This  blessing  has  been  from  the  earliest  Christian  times, 
and  even  earlier  amongst  the  Jews,  regarded  as  pro- 
phetic of  the  Messiah.  As  Isaac  and  Jacob  had  been 
specially  designated  as  His  progenitors,  so  now  Jacob 
on  his  deathbed  signified  in  which  of  his  sons  the 
Messianic  line  shoidd  be  continued. 

The  prophecy,  though  sketching  in  rough  outline 
something  of  the  actual  future  history  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  with  its  long  line  of  kings,  and  its  capital  city, 
the  centre  of  Jewish  hopes  and  longings,  is  in  reality 
full  of  deep  spiritual  truth.    The  hand  upon  the  neck 

*  Hcb.  xi.  9.  '  John  vlii.  56  ;  Heb.  xi.  13. 
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of  the  enemies,  and  the  father's  children  bowing  down 
before  him,  represent  not  only  the  victories  of  Jesus 
Christ  over  His  and  our  spiritual  foes,  and  our  worship 
and  adoration  of  Him,  but  they  anticipate  as  well  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,^  the  coming  of  the  nations  to 
Judah  for  spiritual  food  : — "  Surely  God  is  in  thee, 
and  there  is  no  God  else." 

In  the  designation  of  Judah  as  a  Hon  our  thoughts 
are  carried  on  to  St.  John's  description  in  Rev.  v.  5  : 
"  And  one  of  the  elders  saith  unto  me,  Weep  not : 
behold  the  Lion  of  .the  Tribe  of  Judah,  the  Root  of 
David,    hath    prevailed."     And   when    the   Apostle 
looked,  He  saw  no  lion,  but  a  Lamb  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  elders.    The  warlike  characteristics  are 
obscured  by  the  peaceful  ones.    So  it  is  in  Jacob's 
prophecy.    The  central  thought  of  the  whole  blessing 
is  the  continuance  of  the  sceptre  in  Judah  until  Shiloh 
come — ^the  man  of  rest  and  peace,  that  is,  the  peace- 
ful One.    We  lose  the  whole  beauty  of  this  passage  if 
we  regard  the  sceptre  as  simply  an  emblem  of  earthly 
power  and  sovereignty.     It  is  rather  a  prophecy  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  should  remain  with 
Judah  for  an  appointed  time.     If  a  Queen  of  Sheba  or 
an  eunuch  of  Ethiopia  want  to  hear  of  Divine  truth, 
they  must  go  to  Jerusalem.     If  a  Naaman  is  healed, 
or  a  Nebuchadnezzar  humbled,  it  is  that  they  may 
acknowledge  the  God  of  Israel.    But  when  Shiloh 
comes,  Who  is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  One  speaking 
peace,  and  Who  leaves  His  peace  with  His  disciples, 
the  sceptre  is  no  longer  the  exclusive  possession  of 
Judah.    All  nations  share  in  the  knowledge  of  Je- 
hovah, although  even  now  it  is  to  Judah's  Lion  they 
gather,  for  security,  rest,  and  peace.^ 

'  Isa.  xlv*  14. 

""  There  seems  no  doubt  that  we  are  to  understand  "Shiloh"  as  a 
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5.  Balaam's  Prophecy  (Numb.  xxiv.  17-19). 

Balaam  appears  to  have  taken  his  figure  of  the  sceptre 
in  this  prophecy  from  Jacob's  blessing.  His  words 
attained  a  very  clear  and  literal  fulfilment  in  David's 
victories  over  Moab  and  surrounding  nations.^  But  it 
had  a  far  higher  spiritual  fulfilment.  Balaam's  star  of 
Jacob  carries  us  on  in  thought  to  the  star  of  Bethlehem, 
the  guide  of  the  Magi  to  the  birthplace  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  speaks  to  us  of  "  the  True  Light  Which  lighteth 
every  man  which  cometh  into  the  world."  The 
Sceptre  speaks  as  before  of  spiritual  dominion ;  ind, 
as  in  later  prophecies,  so  here,  Moab  and  other 
nations  stand  for  the  spiritual  enemies  of  the  truth— 
for  those  who  in  all  time  shall  set  themselves  as  op- 
ponents of  Jesus  Christ,  but  who  shall  in  the  end  be 
smitten  and  overcome. 

6.  Moses'  Promise  of  a  Prophet  (Deut.  xviii. 

15-19).  The  words  of  the  great  Lawgiver  distinctly 
require  (a)  that  the  Prophet  of  Whom  he  speaks 
should  be  some  single  Person;  {&)  that  this  Person 
should  exercise  an  office  akin  to  that  which  Moses  had 
exercised,  the  office  of  leader  and  legislator.  Who  should 
speak  to  God  face  to  face;  and  (c)  that  He  should 
appear  at  some  great  crisis  in  the  world's  spiritual 
history,  when  there  was  strong  need  for  a  renewed 
call  to  righteousness. 

All  these  requirements  are  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ. 
No  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament  fulfils  them.    Nor 

proper  name  of  the  promised  Messiah, — the  first  one  of  prophecy.  Nor 
can  we  wonder  that  the  Israelites  should,  in  remembrance  of  Jacob's 
words,  name  the  first  home  of  their  national  sanctuary  **  Shiloh,**  or  the 
place  of  rest,  when  the  toils  of  conquest  were  over.  How  deeply  their 
great  ancestor's  words  sank  into  the  national  heart  we  see  from  Isa.  ix.  6, 
xxxi.  22  ;  Psalm  Ixii. 
*  2  Sam.  viii. 
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does  the  prophetic  order,  taken  as  a  whole,  fulfil  them. 
For  neither  of  the  whole  body,  nor  yet  of  any  single 
prophet,  could  it  be  truly  said  that  one  like  unto  Moses 
had  been  raised  up.^ 

Yet  the  *' Spirit  of  Christ"  spoke  2  in  aU  the 
prophets.  They  were  but  precursors  of  Him,  and 
therefore  in  some  limited  sense  each  true  prophet  of 
Jehovah  may  be  said  to  have  offered  a  fulfilment  of 
Moses'  promise.^ 

The  New  Testament  shows  us  that  the  Jews 
generally  imderstood  the  promise  of  Moses  to  refer 
to  the  Messiah.  Philip,  in  announcing  to  Nathanael 
that  he  had  found  Him  of  Whom  Moses  in  the 
Law  did  write,  evidently  had  this  passage  in  his 
mind.*  So  had  the  people  when,  after  the  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand,  they  exclaimed, "  This  is  of  a 
truth  that  Prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world."  ^ 
So  had  those  who,  when  Jesus  spoke  of  the  living 
water,  were  convinced  that  He  was  the  Prophet.^ 
And  again,  when  St.  Peter,  at  Solomon's  Porch,  and 
St  Stephen,  just  before  his  martyrdom,  quoted  the 
very  words  of  Moses,  and  applied  them  to  Jesus,  they 
appealed  in  reality  to  the  recognized  and  well-known 
interpretation  of  the  words.' 

Again,  when  our  Lord  said  to  the  Jews  that  Moses 
wrote  of  Him,^  He  seems  manifestly  to  have  referred  to 
this  prophecy  ;  and  if  we  compare  Deut.  xviii.  18,  19, 
"  I  will  put  My  words  into  His  mouth  ;  and  .... 
whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  My  words  which  He 
shall  speak  in  My  Name,  I  will  require  it  of  him," 

*  Deut.  xxxiv.  lo.    See  also  Numb.  xii.  6-8,  "  i  Pet.  i.  ii. 

'  That  Moses  did  make  some  reference  to  the  order  of  the  prophets 
seems  clearly  shown  by  vv.  20-22  of  Deut.  xviii. 

*  John  i.  45.  ^  John  vi.  14.  "  John  vii.  40. 
'  Acts  iii.  22,  vii.  37.                        "  John  v.  46. 

H 
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with  John  v.  38-43,  "Ye  have  not  His  word  abiding 
in  you :  for  whom  He  hath  sent,  Him  ye  believe  not ; 
....  I  am  come  in  My  Father's  Name,  and  ye  re* 
ceive  Me  not,"  we  see  in  what  our  Lord  says  a  plaia 
reference  to  Moses'  words.^ 

7.  The  Angel  of  the  Lord.  This  designation 
of  some  Person,  who  appeared  to  Hagar,  Abraham, 
and  others,  occurs  frequently  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  This  Angel  of 
the  Lord  speaks  of  Himself  as  if  He  were  God. 
Thus  to  Hagar  He  says, "  I  will  midtiply  thy  seed 
exceedingly  ;  "  2  to  Abraham,  "  I  know  that  thou 
fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son, 
thine  only  son,  from  Me ; "  ^  and  to  Jacob  He  says, 
"  I  am  the  God  of  Bethel,  where  thou  anointedst  the 
pillar."*  We  may  apply  the  same  principle  of  in- 
terpretation to  the  other  instances  recorded.^  Hence 
it  has  been  the  constant  belief  of  the  Church  that  this 
Angel  of  the  Lord  was  none  other  than  the  Son  of . 
God,  the  Divine  Word,  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Ever-blessed  Trinity.  Those  to  whom  this  Angel 
appeared  felt  convinced  that  they  had  seen  God.  We 
cannot,  however,  regard  the  title  as  strictly  prophetic. 
Nevertheless,  to  the  more  spiritually-minded  Israelites, 
it  may  well  have  brought  the  new  and  further  con- 
viction that  the  Promised  Messiah  was  not  simply  to 
be  an  earthly  deliverer,  but  a  heavenly ;  not  only, 
though  most  truly,  a  descendant  of  Abraham,  but  also 
the  Son  of  God  ;  not  man  only,  but  God  also. 

^  We  should  note  also  that  the  contrast  drawn  in  Heb.  iii.  x-6  is  not 
between  our  Lord  and  one  of  the  prophets,  but  between  Him  and  Moses. 

^  Gen.  xvi.  lo.  '  Gen.  xxii.  ii,  12.  *  Gen.  xxxi.  13. 

"  The  chief  of  these  are :  Numb.  xxii.  23-35  »  Judges  ii.  1-4,  vi.  11-27, 
xiii.  2-22.    See  ^Iso  Gen,  J^lviii,  16, 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Messianic  Teaching  of  the  Three  Great 

Festivals, 

IN  addition  to  the   smaller   and   less    important 
festivals,  such  as  the  new  moons  and  the  sab- 
baths, which  God  enjoined  upon  the  Israelites  through 
Moses,  there  were  three  great  festivals,  which  were 
invested  with  peculiar  solemnities,  and  of  which  a 
special  observance  was  required.     These  were  the 
Feast  of  the  Passover,  the  Feast  of  Harvest  or  of 
Weeks,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  or  of  the  In- 
gathering.    On  these  three  great  feasts  every  grown 
man  in  Israel  was  required  to  go  up  to  the  place  of 
the  national  Sanctuary,  there  to  make  his  offering  unto 
the  Lord.^    The  object  of  this  rule  is  very  evident. 
It  was  intended  to  guard  against  two  great  dangers  to 
which  the  Israelites  were  liable  : — (i)  the  lapsing  into 
idolatry,  and  (2)  the  loss  of  national  life.    Very  prone 
to  copy  the   nations  around  them,  they  were  con- 
tinually ready  to  forget  the  Lord  their  God  Who  had 
done  so  great  things  for  them  ;  and  divided  as  they 
were  into  twelve  tribes,  different  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting interests  would   be   likely  to  arise,  tending 
constantly  to  the  disintegration  of  the  people  as  a 
nation.    By  the  regulations  made    regarding    these 
three  Festivals,  both   these  dangers  were    guarded 

'  Exod.  xxiii.  14- 17  ;  Deut.  xvl.  16. 
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against,  and  would  probably  have  been  altogether 
avoided,  had  the  Festivals  been  observed  as  God 
intended  that  they  should  be.  Had  the  whole  nation 
assembled  three  times  a  year  in  the  place  which 
Jehovah  chose  "  to  put  His  Name  there,"  full  of  de- 
votion and  loyalty  to  their  Great  Divine  King,  we 
can  scarcely  suppose  that  they  could  have  lapsed  into 
the  miserable  idolatries  to  which  they  fell  away,  or 
have  so  entirely  lost  the  feeling  of  being  one  people 
as  to  be  unwilling,  as  we  find  they  were,  to  assist  one 
another  against  a  common  foc.^ 

The  Passover. 

The  chief  passages  bearing  on  this  feast  are — Exod.  xii.  xiii.  3-10, 
xxiii.  14-19,  xxxiv.  18-26 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  4-14 ;  Numb,  ix.  x-14,  xxviii.  i6- 
35  ;  Deut.  xvi.  1-6. 

The  first  of  these  festivals,  and  the  one  most  full  of 
significance  to  us  Christians,  was  the  Feast  of  the 
Passover,  or,  as  it  was  also  called,  the  Feast  of  Un- 
leavened Bread.  It  was  instituted  before  the  Law  was 
given,  and  was  first  observed  on  the  night  of  de- 
parture from  Egypt.  It  was  to  be  an  ordinance  for 
ever  to  keep  in  memory  their  wonderful  deliverance, 
when  "  the  Lord  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Egypt,"  and  a  new  nation, 
as  it  were,  was  born  into  the  world. 

The  feast  commenced  on  the  14th  day  of  the  month 
Nisan  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  the 
Lamb  of  "  the  passing  over."  The  next  day  was  a 
special  sabbath,  a  day  of  holy  convocation,  and  on 
the  1 6th  the  first  sheaf  of  corn  from  the  barley  harvest 
was  offered.    Special  sacrifices  were  ordained  for  each 

*  See  Judges  v.  15-17,  xii.  1-6. 
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day  during  the  feast,  which  was  to  last  seven  days, 
and  to  be  concluded  on  the  seventh  day  with  an  holy 
convocation,  when  no  servile  work  was  to  be  done.^ 

The  Paschal  Lamb.  The  essential  feature  of 
the  feast  was  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  Lamb.  It  is 
styled  emphatically  "the  Lord's  Passover/' ^  «My 
Sacrifice ; "  ^  and  around  it  gathered  the  chief  sym- 
bolical and  typical  teaching  of  the  ordinance.  St. 
John  teaches  us  that  the  rule  that  not  a  bone  of  the 
animal  was  to  be  broken,  was  as  a  type  fulfilled  when 
the  soldiers  brake  not  the  legs  of  our  Lord's  Body,  as 
he  hung,  or  died,  upon  the  cross.*  He  is  the  true 
Passover,  the  Lamb  of  God,  without  blemish  and 
without  spot.  Who  was  slain  for  us,  Whose  "  precious 
blood"  has  redeemed  and  delivered  us  from  the 
bondage  of  sin. 

Moreover,  as  the  Paschal  Lamb  was  a  continual 
witness  to  the  Israelites  of  their  deliverance  from 
bondage,  and  of  the  many  blessings  accompanying  it, 
so  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross  is  a  con- 
stant witness  to  us  Christians  of  the  infinite  blessings 
wrought  by  His  death.°    And  as  to  the  Israelites  the 

*  These  observances  were  not  all  possible  at  the  first  Passover  in 
Egypt,  and  some  rules  made  then  were  modified  afterwards  to  suit  the 
altered  condition  of  things.  Thus  at  the  Passover  in  Egypt  there  was 
(x)  no  day  of  holy  convocation ;  (2)  no  sheaf  of  com ;  (3)  no  special 
sacrifices  each  day  of  the  feast.  Afterwards  the  animals  were  to  be  slain 
at  the  national  Sanctuary^'and  the  blood  to  be  sprinkled  not  on  the 
lintels  and  door-posts,  but  on  the  altar.  At  the  first  Passover  all  were 
to  partake,  men  and  women ;  afterwards  it  was  optional  with  women. 

*  Exod.  xii.  II.        '  Exod.  xxiii.  18,  xxxiv.  25.         *  John  xix,  36. 

'  X  G)r.  v.  7,  8.  In  addition  to  the  thought  of  the  perennial  feast,  the 
daily  spiritual  rejoicing  of  the  Christian  in  contemplating  the  blessings 
of  Christ's  Death,  the  choice  of  this  passage  as  part  of  the  special  anthem 
on  Easter  Day  suggests  to  us  the  connexion  between  the  eating  and 
drinking  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Communion,  and 
the  eating  of  the  Paschal  lamb  by  the  Israelites.  See  further  Bishop 
Andrewes'  Sermon  vii.  on  The  Resurrection. 
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roasted  lamb  was  the  outward  sign  of  the  grace  which 
had  been  given,  and  the  mercy  which  had  been  shown 
them,  so  to  the  Christian  the  bread  and  the  wine,  in 
the  Lord's  Supper,  are  the  outward  signs  of  the  inward 
spiritual  grace  given  unto  him  through  communion 
with  His  Divine  Lord.^ 

The  Unleavened  Bread.  A  second  ordinance 
of  the  Passover  Feast  was  the  very  strict  one,  that 
during  its  continuance  only  unleavened  bread  was  to 
be  eaten.  Here  again  the  ruling  idea  seems  to  be, 
that  leaven  symbolizes  the  pride  and  vanity  which 
puff  up  and  corrupt  the  heart ;  whereas  unleavened 
bread  is  the  fit  emblem  of  a  lowly  contrite  spirit.  St. 
Paul  saw  this  truth,  and  pointed  it  out  to  the  Corin- 
thians, when  he  exhorted  them  to  "keep  the  feast  not 
with  the  old  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  but  with 
the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth."  ^ 

The  Sheaf  of  New  Com.  The  offering  of  the 
first  sheaf  of  new  com  on  the  i6th  day  of  Nisan  was 
intended  as  an  expression  of  thankfulness  foii  the 
harvest  just  commenced.  But  it  also  symbolized  to 
the  Jews  the  dedication  of  the  first-born  to  God,  and 
the  Apostle  St.  Paul  teaches  us  that  it  typified  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  the  first-fruits  of  them 
that  slept.''  3 

Later  Customs.  There  grew  up  as  time  went  on 
certain  customs  or  observances  at  the  feast,  which  seem 
to  be  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament.  Such  were 
the  drinking  four  cups  of  wine  at  stated  intervals 
during  the  paschal  meal,  of  which  two  are  supposed  to 

'  X  Cor.  X.  16-18 ;  Exod.  xlx.  s,  6  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
**  1  Cor.  V.  8.    See  further  Mr.  Clark's  art.  on  "The  Passover"  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
^  1  Cor.  XV.  20 ;  Col.  i.  18. 
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be  alluded  to  in  St.  Luke  (xxii.  17-20)  ;  ^  and  the 
singing  the  hymn  or  Hallel  in  the  middle  and  at  the 
end  of  the  feast.^  The  bitter  herbs  appear  to  have 
been  made  into  sauce,  into  which  the  bread  and  meat 
were  dipped  ;^  and  the  rule  that  no  one  should  go  out 
of  the  door  of  his  house  until  the  morning  (Exod.  xii. 
32)  was  probably  not  observed  in  later  times.^ 

The  whole  teaching  of  the  festival  as  a  type  seems 
to  be  this :  that  as  the  Israelites  were  preserved  in 
Egypt,  and  in  the  wilderness,  and  at  last,  after  their 
long  wanderings,  entered  the  Promised  Land,  and 
first  ate  of  its  com  when  they  kept  the  Passover  im- 
mediately after  passing  the  Jordan,  so  the  disciple  of 
Jesus  Christ,  by  faith  in  his  Divine  Lord,  in  His  sacri- 
fice, death,  and  resurrection,  looks  onward  through 
the  wilderness  of  this  life  to  the  "  passing  through  the 
waters  "  of  death,  and  to  the  entrance  into  the  Heavenly 
Country,  there  to  enjoy,  as  his  real  food,  the  Presence 
of  God. 


The  Feast  of  Pentecost. 

The  cKief  passages  bearing  on  this  Feast  are — Exod.  xxiii.  i6 ;  Lev.  xxiii. 
15-22  ;  Numb,  xxviii.  26-31 ;  Deut.  xvi.  9-12. 

The  Feast  of  Harvest  or  of  Weeks,  or,  as  it  was 
called  in  after  times  when  the  Greek  language  be- 
came common,  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  was  the  second 
great  Hebrew  festival.  Unlike  the  other  two,  it  was 
limited  to  one  day,  the  fiftieth  after  the  day  on  which 

'  See  also  i  Cor.  x.  16 ;  Ps.  cxvi.  13  ;  and  cf.  Ps.  xvi.  5,  xxiii.  5. 

'  Isa.  XXX.  29 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  30 ;  Mark  xiv.  26.  The  Hallel  consisted 
of  Psalms  cxiii.-cxviii.  Psalms  cxiii.,  cxiv.  were  sung  after  the  blessing 
of  the  second  cup,  and  the  others  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meal. 

'  Matt.  xxvi.  23  ;  John  xiii.  26. 

*  Matt.  xxvi.  30  ;  Mark  xiv.  26 ;  John  xiv.  31. 
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the  Paschal  sheaf  was  offered.  Its  object  was  to 
praise  and  thank  God  for  the  harvest^  on  which  a 
blessing  had  been  sought  by  the  offering  of  the  first 
sheaf  of  barley  at  the  Passover. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  feast  was  the  ofifering  of 
two  loaves  of  wheaten  flour  leavened.  These,  because 
they  were  leavened,  could  not  be  offered  upon  the  altar« 
They  were  simply  waved  before  the  Lord,  and  then 
given  to  the  priests.  Thus  the  most  useful  of  the 
earth's  fruits  was  presented  to  God  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  used  for  the  support  of  life.  And  in  this, 
as  it  is  thought,  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  injunction.* 
But  the  leavened  loaves  may  remind  the  Christian  of 
our  Lord's  teaching  in  the  parable  of  the  woman  hiding 
leaven  in  three  measures  of  meal,  and  of  that  working 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  men's  hearts  which  produced 
such  glorious  finits  on  that  great  Day  of  Pentecost, 
when  the  "  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire  sat  upon  the 
disciples,  and  they  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues 
as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  The  Feast  of  the 
Harvest, "  when  the  valleys  stand  so  thick  with  com 
that  they  laugh  and  sing,"  when  **  the  Lord's  hand  is 
opened,  and  the  desire  of  every  living  thing  satisfied,** 
was  indeed  a  fitting  day  on  which  to  shed  abroad  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  gather  in  the  firstfhiits  of  the 
spiritual  harvest. 

The  gathered-in  harvest  and  the  loaves  baked  from 
the  new  corn  were  the  t)rpe  moreover  of  the  work  of 
Jesus  Christ,  receiving  its  crown  and  accomplishment 
in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  also  had  been 
prefigured  at  Mount  Sinai.    The  Feast  of  Pentecost 

*  See  art.  "  Pentecost'*  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  Speaket^s 
Cotttm*  on  Lev.  xxiii.  ^^ ;  also  Bp.  Wordsworth's  commentary  on  same 
passage. 
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synchronized  with  the  Giving  of  the  Law,  which  was 
the  true  completion  of  the  work  begun  in  the  De- 
liverance from  Egypt  The  Law  indeed  was  the  great 
spiritual  gift  of  God  to  the  Jewish  Church.  The  Pente- 
costal feast  was  in  a  manner  dependent  upon  the 
Passover  which  had  gone  before.  So  the  pouring  out 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  must  be  traced  back  to  the  suffering 
and  death,  resurrection  and  ascension,  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 


The  Feast  of  Tabernacled. 

The  chief  passages  bearing  on  this  Feast  are — Exod.  xxiii.  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii. 
34~36,  39-43 ;  Numb,  aocix.  X2-38 ;  Dcut.  xvi.  13-15. 

This  was  the  third  and  last  of  the  three  great  festi- 
vals. It  was  the  feast  of  the  ingathering,  the  "  harvest 
home  "  of  the  Israelites,  when  the  olives  and  the  vines 
had  yielded  their  fruits  as  well  as  the  com.  During 
the  seven  days  of  its  observance  the  people  dwelt  in 
booths  or  tents  made  of  the  boughs  of  thick-foliaged 
trees,  and  erected  upon  the  house-tops,  in  the  courts 
of  the  Temple,  and  in  some  of  the  main  streets  of  the 
city.*  This  erection  of  booths  was  omitted  after 
Joshua's  time,  but  restored  by  Ezra  after  an  interval  of 
nearly  1000  years.  The  intention  of  the  feast  was  two- 
fold ; — first,  to  remind  the  Israelites,  when  they  had 
become  a  settled  people,  of  their  nomadic  life  in  the 
wilderness,  and  of  God's  mercy  to  them  there ;  and 
second,  to  call  forth  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  to  God, 
Who  had  "  made  their  gamers  full  and  plenteous  with 
all  manner  of  store."  During  the  continuance  of  the 
feast,  which  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  sacri- 

'  Neh.  viii.  16. 
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fices  offered,  the  Law  jvas  publicly  read  on  each  day.^ 
Then,  on  the  eighth  day,  when  the  people  had  returned 
to  their  houses,  a  Sabbath  was  kept,  a  holy  convoca- 
tion and  a  solemn  assembly. 

This  feast  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  popular  of 
their  feasts  with  the  Jews.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  special  bearing  upon  Christian  doctrine,  but 
our  Lord  is  recorded  to  have  gone  up  to  Jerusalem  on 
one  occasion  to  keep  this  feast,^  and  it  is  supposed 
that  in  His  teaching  He  alluded  to  two  of  its  customs. 
These  were  the  bringing  of  water  from  the  Pool  of 
Siloam,  and  pouring  it  into  a  silver  font  or  bowl,  which 
stood  near  the  altar,  and  the  lighting  up  at  night  of 
the  court  of  the  women  with  two  great  golden  can- 
delabra. To  the  one  custom  Jesus  is  thought  to  have 
alluded,  when  on  the  last  and  great  day  of  the  feast, 
probably  the  eighth.  He  cried,  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let 
him  come  unto  Me  and  drink,"^  and  to  the  other, 
when  He  said,  "  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world."*  He 
wished  to  divert  their  minds  from  dwelling  upon  and 
trusting  in  outward  symbols,  and  to  lift  them  up  to 
faith  in  Himself,  as  the  One  Who  could  alone  supply 
the  Bread  of  Life  and  the  Water  of  Life  freely,  and 
in  Whose  Presence  alone  is  there  no  need  of  the  light 
of  the  sun.^ 

*  Deut.  xxxL  XO-X3;  Neh.  viil.  x8.  The  number  of  animals  sacrificed 
at  the  Festivals  were — Passover,  71;  Pentecost,  xi  [or  13,  Lev.  xxiiL  18, 
19] ;  Tabernacles,  199.    See  Numb,  xxviii.,  xxix. 

"  John  vii.  2,  14.      "  John  vii.  37.     *  John  viii.  xa.      °  Rev.  xxi.  23 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Messianic  Teaching   of  the   Tabernacle 

and  its  Services. 

SOON  after  the  Israelites  arrived  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai,  God  manifested  His  presence  on  the 
mount  and  gave  the  people  through  Moses  the  first 
great  group  of  laws  contained  in  Exod.  xix.-xxiii.  Then 
a  solenm  covenant  was  made  (xxiv.)  and  Moses  again 
called  up  into  the  mount,  where  a  vision  of  God's  glory 
was  vouchsafed  to  him.  During  the  forty  days  and 
nights  that  he  was  in  the  mount,  Moses  received  from 
God  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark,  and 
the  rules  for  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to 
the  priesthood  (Exod.  xxv.-xxxi.). 

The  Tabernacle^  with  the  ark  and  the  mercy-seat 
which  it  covered,  was  the  symbol  to  the  Israelites  of 
Jehovah's  constant  presence  with  them,  and  the  wit- 
ness to  them,  amid  the  heathen  nations  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded,  of  the  Unity  of  God.  It  was  so 
constructed,  that  it  could  be  easily  taken  down,  and 
removed  from  place  to  place,  and  thus  accompany  the 
people  in  their  journeys.  It  was  emphatically  the  tent 
or  tabernacle  of  "meeting,"^  because  there  the  people 
met  God.  There  Moses  went  to  receive  instructions- 
from  God ;  there  Miriam  and  Aaron  were  summoned 

■    '  Not  "  of  the  congregation,"  as  in  our  Authorized  Version.    It  was 
not  the  plac?  where  the  people  met  one  another,  but  where  they  met  God. 
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when  they  made  a  sedition  against  Moses/  and  there 
"the  people  drew  near  and  stood  before  the  Lord."^ 
There  in  front  of  the  tabernacle  stood  the  altar,  upon 
which  the  priests  offered  the  sin-offerings  and  the 
burnt-offerings  for  themselves  and  the  people. 

Within  the  tabernacle  there  were  two  divisions, 
called  respectively  the  Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  These  were  separated  by  a  veil,  symbolical 
of  the  separation  for  a  time  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Gentile.  This  separation  was  done  away  in  Christ,  at 
Whose  death  the  symbolical  veil  was  rent  in  twain 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.'  Within  these  two  parts 
of  the  tabernacle  were  placed  certain  of  the  most 
precious  things  belonging  to  the  Hebrew  worship,*  and 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies  no  one  ever  went,  except  the 
High  Priest  once  every  year,  on  the  Great  Day  of 
Atonement,  when  he  carried  there  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice,  offering  it  for  himself  and  for  the  sins  of  the 
people.^ 

Now  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  teaches  us  that  this 
tabernacle,  and  all  belonging  to  it,  was  a  figure  or 
type  for  the  then  present  time,  of  what  was  to  be  after 
when  Jesus  Christ  should  come.  And  the  sacrifices 
also  were  typical  of  Jesus  Christ's  sacrifice  of  Himself 
on  the  Cross.  Let  us  try  to  understand  a  little  more 
about  them. 

*  Numb.  xii.  4.  ^  Lev.  ix.  5.    See  also  Numb.  xvi.  16-19. 

*  Matt,  'xxvii.  51.  After  many  vicissitudes,  the  original  tabernacle^ 
with  the  veil  of  separation  and  its  other  furniture,  found  its  last  resting- 
place  at  Gibeon  (i  Chron.  xvi.  39 ;  2  Chron.  i.  3).  It  was  either  removed 
to  Jerusalem,  or  left  to  perish,  when  Solomon  caused  the  ark  to  be  placed 
in  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  v.  5-7  ;  cf.  2  Sam.  vi.  17 ;  i  Chron.  xvi.  i),  with 
great  solemnity.  Since  the  days  of  Eli,  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle  had 
been  separated.  Solomon  was  careful  to  make  a  new  veil  of  separation 
(a  Chron.  iii.  14). 

*  Heb.  ix.  2-5  ^  Lev.  xvi.;  Heb.  ix.  7. 
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The  New  Testament  teaches  us  that  all  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  to  God  before  the  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  really  a  looking  forward  to  His  one  g^eat 
sacrifice.  They  expressed  the  yearnings  of  men's 
hearts  after  reconciliation  with  God,  and  their  faith  in 
the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  God's  promise  that  the  Seed 
of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  Jesus  Christ  came  that  the  full 
meaning  of  all  that  had  gone  before  was  seen  and 
understood. 

The  Sacrifices  offered  under  the  law  of  Moses 
were  of  three  kinds  : — ^ 
Sin-offerings. 
Trespass-offerings, 
(ii.)       Burnt-offerings. 

Meat-offerings  (unbloody,  flour,  oil,  etc.) 
Peace-offerings  (bloody^. 
Now  these  three  kinds  of  sacrifice  represented  three 
distinct  ideas. 

The  first,  the  sin  or  trespass  offering,  repre- 
sented atonement  for  sin,  as  though  the  sin  of 
the  offerer  was  in  some  mysterious  manner  trans- 
ferred to  the  victim  offered.  There  could  under  the 
Law  be  no  remission  of  sin  without  the  shedding  of 
blood.2  This  was  to  teach  man  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  sin,  his  life  was  forfeited  to  God,  and  that  sin 
was  a  disease  of  which  the  repentance  of  the  sinner, 
though  a  necessary  thing,  could  not  rid  him.  How- 
ever earnest  and  good  a  man  might  be,  he  could  not 
obey  God's  law  perfectly,  and  therefore  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  teach  us   that  neither  the   goodness  nor 

'  ITie  three  kinds  of  sacrifice  are  all  set  forth  in  the  Law  of  Conse- 
cration of  Aaron  to  the  high  priesthood,  in  Lev.  viii. 
'  Lev.  xvii. ;  Heb.  ix.  2i. 


(i.)   { 


(iii)  { 
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the  earnestness  could  put  away  his  sin.  Nor  even  if 
he  sacrificed  his  own  life  to  God,  would  that  avail. 
For  though  there  would  be  thus  a  shedding  of  blood, 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  a  forfeited  life,  yet  the 
sacrifice  would,  by  reason  of  sin,  be  imperfect  All 
the  sin-offerings  under  the  Law  declared  plainly  that 
man  is  unclean,  sinful,  from  his  very  birth.  Hence 
there  must  be  found  some  means  of  doing  away  with 
this  taint  of  man's  nature,  and  consequent  inability  to 
do  God's  will  perfectly.  God  ordained  that  this  should 
be  effected  by  a  Divine  sacrifice  in  the  fulness  of  time. 
When  made  and  accepted,  this  sacrifice  would  estab; 
lish  a  new  relation  between  God  and  man.  Meantime 
the  sin-offering  under  the  Law  only  set  this  forth, 
typified  it.  It  availed  to  remove  ceremonial  defile- 
ment— that  which  separated  the  Israelite  from  the 
Sanctuary ;  but  the  sin  of  the  conscience,  which 
separated  man  from  God,  it  could  not  remove.  That 
could  only  be  expiated  by  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ 
upon  the  Cross.  "  He  suffered,  the  Just  for  the  un- 
just, that  He  might  bring  us  to  God."  The  sin-offering 
therefore  represented  the  expiation  or  atonement  for 
sin  wrought  by  the  Death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  second  kind  of  offerings  were  bumt-offeringS, 
and  these  represented  the  surrender  of  the  offerer's 
will  to  God's  will.  Of  this  kind  were  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Patriarchs  ;  but  when  the  Law  came,  bringing  with 
it  the  knowledge  of  sin,  the  burnt-offering  might  not 
be  offered  until  after  the  sin-offering  had  been  made. 
No  other  sacrifice  would  be  accepted  by  God  until 
atonement  for  sin  had  been  made.  This  done,  the 
offerer  must  be  ready  to  submit  himself  entirely  to 
God ;  and  this  readiness  was  testified  by  the  burnt- 
offering.    The  only  perfect  example  of  this  submission 
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to  God's  will,  and  of  entire  obedience,  is  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  He  surrendered  His  human  will  entirely 
and  wholly  to  the  will  of  His  heavenly  Father.  So 
that  the  burnt-offering  of  the  pious  Israelite  was  a 
type  and  shadow  of  the  "perfect  sinless  obedience 
and  self-dedication  to  God  "  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  if 
so,  it  also  represented  the  obedience  of  all  Christ's 
disciples  to  God ;  and  obedience  means  on  our  part 
repentance  and  sorrow  for  sin  going  before.  This  is 
precisely  what  we  are  taught  in  our  Catechism.  For 
all  who  have  been  baptized,  and  thus  brought  into 
covenant  with  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  "  the  Medi- 
ator," are  required,  as  a  condition  of  their  reaping  the 
benefit  of  the  covenant,  to  repent  of  their  sins,  to  have 
faith  in  God's  mercy  through  Christ,  and  to  obey  God's 
Holy  Will  and  Commandments.  In  the  same  manner 
also  the  Apostle  exhorts  us  "  to  present  ourselves  to 
God,  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  Him."i 

The  third  kind  of  offering  was  the  peace-offering. 
It  was  the  thanksgiving  of  a  thankful  heart.  For  of 
it,  "part  God  had,  and  part  the  offerer  ate,  in  sign  of 
perfect  peace  and  reconciliation."  2  Of  the  peace- 
offering  only  might  the  offerer  himself  partake.  He 
was  allowed  to  eat  by  far  the  larger  part  with  his 
family  and  friends.  Hence  the  offerer  communicated, 
as  it  were,  with  God,  by  eating  part  of  that  which  had 
been  offered  to  Him,  and  with  his  fellow-men,  by 
sharing  his  own  portion  of  the  offering  with  them.  The 
peace-offering  thus  becomes  to  us  a  very  exact  type 
^nd  representation  of  the  »Holy  Communion.  For 
Jesus  Christ,  Who  "  made  peace  by  the  Blood  of  the 
Cross,"  3  is  our  true  peace-offering.  Only  in  Him  can 
*ve  have  peace  with   God.    And   in  the  Holy  Com- 

'  Rom.  xii.  i.  '  Bishop  Andrewes.  '  Col.  i.  20. 
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munion  we  are  invited  to  feed  on  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
the  communion  of  His  Body  and  Blood  ;  ^  in  it,  we  not 
only  pray  "  that  our  sinful  bodies  may  be  made  dean 
by  His  Body,  and  our  souls  washed  through  His  most 
precious  Blood,"  but  that  "  we  may  evermore  dwell  in 
Him,  and  He  in  us."  We  eat  then  our  Peace-offering, 
and  thus  have  conmiunion  with  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Moreover,  as  the  Israelite  offerer  called 
upon  his  friends  to  share  with  him  in  the  joyful  meal, 
and  thus  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  himself, 
60  we  Christians  have  in  the  Holy  Communion,  as 
partakers  of  the  same  Body  and  Blood,  commimion 
one  with  another,  and  are  animated  by  the  sense  of  a 
common  bond,  the  possession  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  Mosaic  peace-offering,  therefore,  teaches 
us  one  other  lesson.  It  was  the  last  of  the  sacrifices 
offered,  always  coming  after  the  other  two,  and  yet 
equally  necessary,  equally  conmianded.  Without  it, 
the  whole  idea  of  sacrifice  would  have  been  incom- 
plete. So  it  is  with  the  Christian.  Christ  has  died 
for  us  ungodly ;  He  has  set  us  an  example  of  perfect 
obedience ;  He  is  our  peace-offering.  But  we  do  not 
accept  Him  as  this  last  unless  we  have  communion 
with  Him  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Unless  we  do  this 
our  whole  life  as  Christians  is  deprived  of  what  should 
be  its  true  joy  and  crown.  Let  this  be  laid  to  heart 
by  those  who  are  about  to  be  confirmed. 

To  sum  up  then  ; — the  three  kinds  of  Mosaic  sacri- 
fice  represented  and  typified— 

(i.)  The  expiation  or  atonement  for  sin  wrought  by 
Jesus  Christ  in  His  death  upon  the  Cross. 

(2.)  The  perfect  obedience  and  surrender  of  His 
Human  will  to  the  will  of  His  Heavenly  Father, 

*  I  Cor,  X.  16. 
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and  the  consequent  surrender  required  of  us  of 
our  wilk  to  God's  wilL 
(3.)  The   Communion  of  Christians  with  God  and 
with  one  another  through  the  true  Peace-offer- 
ing, Jesus  Christ 
Thus  we  see  very  clearly  how  our  Blessed   Lord 
united  in  Himself  every  kind  of  sacrifice.    No  one 
sacrifice  under  the  Mosaic  Law  could  have  done  this. 
Hence  three  were  necessary.    But  they  all  pointed  to 
the  same  end ;  they  were  all  a  shadow  of  the  Good 
Thing  which  was  to  come. 

The  Great  Day  of  Atonement.    This  chapter 

would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference  specially  to 
the  observances  of  the  Great  Day  of  Aionefnent,  The 
observances  of  that  day  are  full  of  meaning.  "  On  the 
day  appointed  for  this  general  expiation,  the  priest  is 
commanded  to  offer  a  bullock  and  a  goat,  as  sin-offer- 
ings, the  one  for  himself  and  the  other  for  the  people  ; 
and,  having  sprinkled  the  blood  of  these  in  due  form 
before  the  mercy-seat,  to  lead  forth  a  second  goat,  de- 
nominated the  scape-goat,  and  after  laying  both  his 
hands  upon  the  head  of  the  scape-goat,  and  confessing 
over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  people,  to  put  them 
upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  to  send  the  animal, 
thus  bearing  the  sins  of  the  people,  away  into  the  wil- 
derness.* ^ 

This  act  of  the  high  priest  was  to  be  repeated  every 
year  on  the  same  day.  The  repetition,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  daily  and  other  sacrifices,  denoted  clearly  the 
incompleteness  and  insufficiency  of  what  was  offered. 
It  pointed  to  a  complete  and  all-sufficient  sacrifice  to 
come,  of  which  itself  was  merely  a  type  or  shadow.  It 
typified  the  offering  of  Jesus  Christ.    He  died  for  our 

*  Lev.  xvi. 
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sins,  and  rose  again  for  our  justificatioiL  But  one  goat 
could  not  convey  both  these  ideas.  Hence  there  must 
be  two  ;  one  to  denote  the  sacrifice  made  for  sin,  and 
the  other  to  shadow  forth  its  being  transferred  and 
carried  away  from  the  sinner.  Thus  the  second  goat 
was  not  a  separate  observance,  but  a  distinct  part  of 
the  same  sacrifice.  Moreover,  the  high  priest,  on  this 
one  day  in  the  whole  year,  entered  the  "  Most  Holy 
Place,"  carrying  with  him  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and 
of  the  slain  ram,  and  the  smoking  incense,  typical  of 
the  offering  of  Christ's  prayer  for  His  people.  The 
whole  observance  was  typical  of  Jesus  Christ,  Who 
by  "  one  offering  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are 
sanctified."  ^  He  has  no  need  to  offer  often,  as  the 
high  priest ;  for  as  our  High  Priest  He  has  entered  in 
once  for  all  into  the  holy  place,^  ever  living  to  make 
intercession  by  His  own  bloodVor  the  sins  of  the  world.^ 

Some  of  the  ancient  Israelites  (we  may  believe) 
understood  the  typical  character  of  their  tabernacle 
services.  Even  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  they  yet 
grasped  very  distinctly  that  the  real  efiicacy  of  their 
sacrifices  lay  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  were  offered. 
*' Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to 
hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams."  *  "  The  sacrifices  of 
God  are  a  broken  spirit."  ^  "  What  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  ®  These  were  the 
utterances  of  all  the  best  and  most  spiritual  amongst 
the  Israelite  people.'^ 

And  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
taught  the  same  thing.    So  it  becomes  very  dear  to 

*  Heb.  X.  14,    °  Heb.  ix.  12.    ■  Heb.  vii.  25 ;  Rom.  viiL  34 ;  i  John  ii.  x. 

*  I  Sam.  XV.  22.  »  Psa.  li.  17.  *  Micah  vi.  8. 

'  Isa.  i.  10-20 ;  Jer.  vii.  22,  23  ;  Paa.  xl.  6-8. 
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us  that  these  sacrifices  and  observances  of  the  Mosaic 
Law  were  only  shadows  or  forecasts  of  the  future. 
When  they  were  ordained,  men  were  not  ready  for  that 
future ;  but  at  last  they  were,  and  then  the  types  and 
shadows  were  really  and  truly  fulfilled  in  our  Blessed 
Lord.  He  did  not  destroy  what  had  gone  before.  He  ful- 
filled it  He  was  the  true  Pattern  to  which  all  the 
Mosaic  Law  and  Ritual  pointed.  They  were  but  faint 
outlines  and  dim  shadowings  forth,  types  and  shadows, 
of  the  Truth ; — ^Jesus  Christ  was  The  Truth  itself. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  Book  of  Joshua— Joshua  and  the 
Ck)nquest  of  Canaan— The  Settlement 
of  the  Tribes. 

mHE  Book  of  Joshna.  This  book,  the  author 
of  which  is  unkno\Mi,  records  the  work,  and  so 
bears  the  name,  of  the  great  God-fearing  Soldier  who 
succeeded  Moses  in  the  leadership  of  the  Children  of 
Israel. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  narrate  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  as  the  fulfilment  of  God's 
promise  to  Abraham.  The  \vriter  was  evidently  an 
eyewitness  of  much  that  he  records,^  and,  not  im- 
probably, was  one  of  the  elders  who  outlived  Joshua.^ 
He  binds  on  his  narrative  to  that  of  Moses  by  re- 
ferring back  to  the  conquest  of  Gilead  and  Bashan  by 
Moses.^  At  the  same  time  he  casts  a  sorrowful  look 
forward  to  times  of  defection  and  idolatry,  when,  in 
his  concluding  verses,  he  says,  "  that  Israel  served  the 
Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the 
ciders  who  overlived  Joshua.'*  * 

The  contents  of  the  book  of  Joshua  are  simply  :— 
{a)  The  history  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan ;  (fi)  the 

'  Josh.  V.  I. 

'  The  capture  of  Laish,  or  I^esheni)  by  the  Danites,  mentioned  in 
Josh.  xix.  47,  and  described  in  detail  in  Judges  xviii.,  seems  certainly 
10  have  occurred  after  the  death  of  Joshua. 

■"  Josh.  xiii.  *  Josh.  xxiv.  31. 
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account  of  the  apportionment  of  the  country  amongst 
the  tribes;  and  (f)  the  story  of  Joshua's  last  words 
and  death. 

Joshua   and   tlie    Conquest  of  Canaan. 

Joshua,  the  man  chosen  by  God  to  succeed  Moses 
as  the  leader  of  the  Israelites,  must  have  been  bom 
towards  the  close  of  the  long  captivity  in  Egypt, 
during  the  darkest  and  heaviest  gloom  of  that  period, 
when  ^  the  Children  of  Israel  sighed  by  reason  of.  the 
bondage."  He  was  distinguished  by  the  qualities 
most  necessary  in  a  soldier — courage,  simplicity,  and 
forethought.  He  is  first  brought  before  us  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  Israelites  at  the  battle  of  Rephidim.^ 
From  this  time  we  hear  of  him  as  **  the  minister  of 
Moses."  As  he  descended  from  the  Mount,  and  heard 
the  noise  of  the  people,  his  thought  was  at  once  that  of 
a  soldier  :  "  There  is  a  noise  of  war  in  the  camp ; "  2 
and  when  Eldad  and  Medad  prophesied,  as  he 
thought  out  of  due  order,  his  love  of  discipline  and  of 
obedience  to  the  leader  was  shocked.  With  something 
of  the  spirit  afterwards  shown  by  those  "  sons  of 
thunder,"  who  ministered  to  a  greater  Leader,  Joshua 
exclaimed,  "  My  Lord  Moses,  forbid  them."^  Sent  by 
Moses  with  others  to  spy  out  the  land,  he  and  Caleb 
alone  dared  to  resist  the  evil  report  brought  by  the 
others,  and  to  incur  the  risk  of  stoning. 

Such  was  the  man,  in  his  earlier  years,  who  was 
called  by  God  to  so  great  a  work,  that  in  some  re- 
spects it  may  be  thought  greater  even  than  that  of 
Moses,  For  all  the  enthusiasm  caused  by  the  near 
remembrance  of  Egyptian  bondage,  and  of  the 
triumph  of  that  day  when  the  waters  overwhelmed 
their  enemies,  must  have  greatly  passed  away.     It 

'  Exod.  xvii.  10.  *  Exod.  xxxii.  17.  ^  Numb.  xi.  28. 
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was  a  new  generation  which  Joshua  was  to  lead  into 
Canaan,  a  people  who  had  grown  up  in  the  wilderness, 
and  who  had  almost  lost  the  ordinances  of  God,  for 
they  were  uncircumcised,  and  therefore  unable  to 
keep  the  Passover.  The  task  seemed  hard  enough. 
What  were  the  special  means  by  which  Joshua  was  to 
accomplish  it  ? 

His  natural  endowments  were  far  more  those  of  the 
soldier  than  of  the  man  of  learning,  and  for  this  very 
reason,  perhaps,  we  do  not  find  in  him  that  shrinking 
from  the  task  imposed,  so  deeply  felt  by  Moses.  To 
aid  him  in  his  work,  he  had  (i)  the  training  of  his 
master,  the  reiterated  command,  "  Be  strong,  and  very 
courageous  ; "  (2)  certain  direct  intimations  from  God, 
with  at  least  one  distinct  appearance  of  the  Divine 
Presence  ;  and  (3)  above  all,  "  the  Book  of  the  Law." 
Joshua  is  the  first  person  to  whom  "the  Book"  was 
continually  presented  as  a  guide  in  life ;  he  is  the  first 
of  a  long  race  of  successors,  whether  Jewish  or  Chris- 
tian, whose  course  in  this  life  has  been  modified  and 
directed  by  the  written  Word.  "  Write  this  for  a 
memorial  in  a  book,  and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of 
Joshua,"  ^  "  This  book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out 
of  thy  mouth ;  but  thou  shalt  meditate  therein  day 
and  night,"* — words  re-echoed  by  Joshua  in  his  old 
age  when  he  charged  the  elders  of  Israel,  "Be  ye 
therefore  very  courageous  to  keep  and  to  do  all  that  is 
written  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses."  ^ 

Moreover,  his  change  of  name  from  Hoshea  (Salva- 
tion) to  Joshua  (God  the  Saviour)  *  taught  him  that  in 
the  strength  of  God,  and  not  in  his  own,  the  people 
would  be  saved.    Yet  he  could  not  have  understood 

•  Exod.  xvn.  14.  -  Josh.  i.  8. 

■■'  Josh,  xxiii.  6,  "•  Numb.  xiii.  i6. 
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all  that  was  bound  up  in  that  name,  now  familiar  to 
us,  and  to  all  ages,  under  its  Greek  form — ^Jesus.^ 

Thus  aided  and  strengthened  and  solemnly  set  apart 
by  God,  Joshua  accepted,  without  one  word  of  shrink- 
ing or  of  doubt,  the  post  of  leader  of  the  people.  He 
b^an  his  preparations  with  soldierly  forethought ; 
prepared  victuals,  sent  out  spies  to  learn  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  marched  the  people  down  to  Jordan, 
which  now  having  overflowed  its  banks,  lay  broad,  and 
apparently  impassable,  before  the  Israelites. 

The  Crossing  of  Jordan  (josh,  iii.,  iv.,  v.).  We 

may  imagine  with  what  feelings  Joshua  surveyed  the 
Jordan  the  night  before  he  crossed  it ;  it  was  now  at 
its  greatest  width,  lighted  by  the  full  Passover  moon, 
and  we  can  fancy  how  it  may  have  reminded  him  of 
the  river  Nile  which  he  had  seen  in  his  youth. 
Only  he  and  Caleb  had  ever  seen  such  a  sight  before. 
The  multitude,  miraculously  aided  by  God,  passed  this 
seemingly  impassable  river,  were  circumcised,  and 
again  celebrated  the  Passover,  while  the  manna,  their 
food  while  wandering  and  unsettled,  ceased.  Now, 
too,  Joshua  was  cheered  by  a  heavenly  Visitant,  the 
Captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  to  Whom,  as  Abraham  at 
the  tent-door  and  Moses  at  the  burning  bush,  he  paid 
homage. 

Joshua's   First    Campaign    (Josh,  vi.-viii.). 

The  Conquest  of  Palestine,  under  the  leadership  of 
Joshua,  may  be  divided  into  three  stages.  The  first 
of  these  placed  the  southern  part  of  the  valley  of 
Jordan  in  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  A  camp  was 
formed  at  Gilgal,  and  the  march  continued  to  Jericho, 
whose   walls    miraculously  fell  before    these    desert 

'  Under  this  form  of  the  name  Joshua  is  always  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament :  Acts  vii.  45 ;  Heb.  iv.  8. 
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wanderers,  who  could  never  before  have  beheld  a  for- 
tified city. 

Such  a  conquest  as  this  taught  the  lesson  so  often 
re-echoed  by  the  best  and  truest  spirits  among  them  : 
"They  gat  not  the  land  in  possession  by  their  own 
sword,  neither  did  their  own  arm  save  them :  but  Thy 
right  hand  and  Thine  arm,  and  the  light  of  Thy  coun- 
tenance, because  Thou  hadst  a  favour  unto  them."* 
"  By  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down,  after  they 
were  compassed  about  seven  days.**  ^ 

This  faith,  however,  could  only  show  itself  by  obe- 
dience; and  the  check  which  the  invading  host  met 
with  before  Ai  was  caused  by  forgetfulness  of  this. 
To  Achan  the  spoils  of  a  conquered  city  might  seem 
of  right  to  belong  to  the  conquerors,  and  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  precious  things  kept  for  the 
treasury  of  the  Lord,^  and  the  same  things  kept  for 
private  use,  appeared  perhaps  to  him  useless,  but  in  dis- 
obeying God's  command  he  "transgressed  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord."  *  It  was  only  after  his  death,  and  the  utter 
destruction  of  "the  accursed  thing,"  that  the  people 
could  again  conquer.  Ai  captured,  Joshua,  obedient 
to  the  command  of  Moses,  read  the  Law,  and  pro- 
claimed the  blessings  and  cursings  from  Mounts  Ebal 
and  Gerizim.  From  thence  he  returned  to  the  camp 
at  Gilgal,^  and  the  first  stage  of  the  conquest  was 
ended. 

The  Second  Campaign  (josh.ix.,x.)  was  opened 

by  an  aggressive  move  on  the  part  of  the  Canaanites  ; 
the  different  tribes  combining  together,  commenced  the 
attack  by  falling  on  the  Gibeonites,  who  had  allied 
themselves  with  the  invaders.    In  passing,  we  should 

'  Psa.  xliv.  3.  "  Heb.  xi.  30.  '  Josh.  vi.  19. 

*  Josh,  vii.  15.  *  Josh,  ix,  6;  x,  6, 
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remark  the  faith  and  truth  with  which  the  promise 

made  by  Joshua  and  the  elders  was  kept,  though  won 

from  them  by  deceit.    At  once  they  marched  from 

Gilgal  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  city,  and  then 

ensued  the  great  battle  of  Beth-horon,  which  has  been 

truly  called  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world. 

In  it  we  recognise  not  only  the  victory  of  the  Israelites 

over  the  Canaanites,  but  of  faith  over  evil,  of  the 

Qiurch  over  the  world.    Aided  again  by  God,  Who 

sent  a  mighty  hailstorm  in  the  faces  of  their  foe, 

"  the  people  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies." 

Long  did  they  remember  the  day ;  and  they  sang  in 

after  years  how  Joshua  stood  and  prayed ' — 

"  Sua,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon  ! 
And  thou.  Moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon ! 
And  the  sun  stood  stilly 
And  the  moon  stayed, 
Until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies." 

The  whole  of  the  centre  and  south  of  Palestine,  with 
all  the  towns,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  Once 
more  the  Israelites  returned  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  and 
so  ended  the  second  stage  of  the  conquest.^ 

Again,  the  Third  and  Last  Campaign  (josh. 

xi.)  was  brought  about  by  a  league  formed  among  the 
Canaanitish  tribes.  The  course  of  the  struggle  reminds 
us  somewhat  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  our  own  land. 
The  men  of  Sussex  and  Kent  were  conquered  first ; 
the  men  of  Devon  at  another  time  ;  those  of  Lincoln 
and  East  Anglia  at  yet  another ;  and  all  rose  in  arms 
at  such  different  times,  that  the  resistance  assumed 

*  The  Book  of  Jasher,  from  which  this  fragment  of  poetry  is  taken, 
was  probably  a  collection  of  national  odes,  and  is  referred  to  again 
(2  Sam.  i.  18)  as  containing  the  dirge  composed  by  David  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan.  °  Josh,  x.  40-43. 
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rather  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  rebellions  than 
of  a  national  defence.  So  it  was  also  in  Canaan  at 
the  time  of  Joshua.  The  south  and  centre  having 
been  subdued,  the  northern  tribes  rose  in  arms. 

The  Jordan,  as  it  flows  down  from  Lebanon  towards 
the  Dead  Sea,  passes  through  two  lakes,  the  Lake  or 
Waters  of  Merom,*  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  hallowed 
for  all  time  by  most  sacred  memories.  Near  the 
former  of  these,  perhaps  on  its  shores  (not  then,  pro- 
bably, so  impassable  from  the  thick  jungle  of  reeds 
as  they  are  now),  was  assembled  the  largest  army  that 
the  Israelites  had  yet  encountered.  It  was  under  the 
command  of  the  king  of  Hazor,  who  bore  the  name 
of  Jabin,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  special  appel- 
lation of  those  kings,  like  that  of  Pharaoh  in  Egypt. 
The  army  possessed  also  a  great  number  of  horses 
and  chariots,  which  were  entirely  new  to  the  Israelites, 
who  fought  on  foot.  A  special  encouragement  was 
therefore  given  by  God  to  Joshua,  "Be  not  afraid 
because  of  them."  By  a  rapid  and  sudden  march, 
Joshua  and  his  "people  of  war ''fell  on  the  Canaan- 
itish  host,  and  utterly  defeated  them,  chasing  them 
far  northwards,  and  specially  destroying,  as  God  had 
commanded,  the  dreaded  horses  and  chariots.  After 
this  battle,  Hazor  was  burnt,  and  all  the  cities  of  the 
confederate  kings  taken.^  Thus  ends  the  third  and 
last  stage  of  Joshua's  conquest. 

The  Settlement  of  the  Tribes.    Much  yet 

remained  to  be  done  before  it  could  be  said  that  the 

'  Josh.  XI.  y. 

'  Hazor  was  situated^  in  all  proliabilityj  on  one  of  the  strong  hills 
overlooking  the  flats  and  marshes  around  the  Waters  of  Merom.  It  Was 
in  the  district  apportioned  to  Naphtali.  It  appears  before  long  to  have 
recovered  its  power  (Judg.  iv.  3).  It  was  one  of  the  cities  specially 
fortified  by  Solomon  (i  Kings  ix.  15).  * 
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work  was  accomplished,  and  that  Israel  had    truly 
entered  upon  God's  heritage.    It  would  appear  that 
many  of  the  towns  once  taken  by  the  Israehtes  were 
afterwards  re-occupied   by  their  former  inhabitants. 
Of  these  Hebron,  Jerusalem,  and  Bethel  are  examples. 
In  many  other  parts  of  the  land  the  Canaanites  still 
dwelt,  for  the  task  of  driving  them  out  was  hard, 
and   the   Israelites    seem  quickly  to   have   lost  all 
lively  sense  of  their  mission  from  God  as  extermi- 
nators of  evil.    While  Joshua  lived,  however,  it  was 
not  so. 

"  Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,"  ^ 
and  the  activity  of  the  great  soldier  never  relaxed. 
He  commenced  at  once    the    division  of  the  land 
among  the    tribes ;  but  it  is    characteristic  of  his 
history  that  though  apparently  the  only  commander 
in  war,  in  this  work  of  dividing  the  land  Joshua  was 
associated  with  Eleazar  the  high-priest  and  the  other 
elders  .2    We  have  compared  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
to  that  of  England    by   the    Normans.    The   des- 
cription of  the  division  of  the  land  given  in  the  Book 
of  Joshua  has  also  been  likened  to  a  great  work  of 
the  Nonnan  conqueror,  and   has  been  called  "the 
Domesday  Book  of  Palestine." 

The  Division  of  the  Land  (Josh,  xiii.-xxii). 
Two  methods  seem  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
division  of  the  land  ;  the  one  an  apportionment  by 
lot  of  so  much  land  given  as  by  the  whole  state  to  aU 
individual  tribe,  the  other  a  permission  granted  by 
Joshua  to  certain  chiefs  to  take  possession  of  special 
conquests  made  by  themselves.  To  this  last  method 
belongs  the  grant  of  Hebron  to  Caleb,^  the  only  con- 
temporary of  Joshua,  and  the  first  hero  of  the  great  tribe 

'  Josh.  xxiv.  31.  =*  Josh.  xix.  51.  '  Josh.  xiv.  6-i5« 
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of  Judah,  that  tribe,  which  rising  gradually  in  impor- 
tance through  the  sacred  history,  has  left  its  name  in 
constant  use  among  us  in  the  word  ^Jew."  In  the 
south  of  Palestine  Judah  had  his  inheritance  ;  it  was  the 
land  most  abounding  in  vineyards,  and  thus  most  fit  for 
that  tribe  of  whom  Jacob  had  spoken  as  ^  binding  his 
foal  tmto  the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt  unto  the  choice 
vine."^  Judah  also  possessed  the  mountains  known 
to  us  in  the  New  Testament  as  "the  hill  country  of 
Judaea,"  the  "  wilderness "  by  the  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  sea  coast,  where,  however,  dwelt  the  Philis- 
tines. South  of  Judah,  Simeon  had  the  border  land 
of  Palestine,  including  Abraham's  former  dwelling, 
Beersheba.  To  Benjamin  was  given  a  small  portion 
north  of  Judah,  including  Jericho  and  the  first  con- 
quests, and  the  as  yet  unconquered  town  of  Jerusalem. 
Dan  had  his  portion  on  the  sea  coast,  afterwards  en- 
larged by  an  addition  in  the  north.  The  great  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  with  Issachar  and  one  half  of  Manasseh, 
possessed  the  centre,  while  the  north  was  divided 
between  Asher,  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali.  East  of  the 
Jordan,  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  other  half  of  Manasseh 
received  the  portion  given  them  by  Moses.  They  had 
loyally  kept'  the  promise  they  had  made  :  first  of  all 
the  tribes  they  had  marched  over  Jordan,  they  had 
obeyed  Joshua  in  all  that  he  commanded,  and  now 
with  his  blessing  he  dismissed  them  to  that  pastoral 
land,  which  they  had  desired.^ 

The  Separation  of  the  Levites.    From  the 

single  patriarch  Abraham,  from  the  one  family  of 
Jacob,  from  the  shepherds  and  slaves  of  Egypt,  and 
the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert,  the  chosen  people 
of  God  had  now  become  a  settled  nation.    But  the 

'  Gen.  xHx.  II.  "Josh.  xxii.  i-6. 
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Israelites  were  not  only  to  be  a  nation,  they  were  also 
to  be  a  Church,  a  people  separate  from  others,  because 
they  alone  possessed  the  knowledge  of  God.  They 
must  now  therefore  be  separated  from  the  evil  around, 
and  confirmed  in  the  true  worship. 

The  first  of  these  purposes — the  separation  of  the 
chosen  people — ^would  have  been  accomplished  had 
the  Israehtes  fulfilled  God's  command,  and  thoroughly 
exterminated  the  Canaanites.    The  judgment  on  the 
Canaanites  had  been  delayed  for  many  years  ;  to  Abra- 
ham God  had  said,  "  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is 
not  yet  full."  ^    Since  then  they  seem  to  have  "  filled 
up  the  measure  of  their  fathers,"  and  as  their  worship 
■  and  sacred  rites  were  licentious  and  sensual,  their  very 
neighbourhood  became  contaminating.    Thus  it  was 
that  the  Israelites,  not  perfectly  fulfilling  God's  com- 
mand, quickly  fell  into  the  same  impure  idolatry. 

For  the  establishment  of  the  true  worship  Joshua 
took  means  in  his  lifetime.  The  priestly  caste  was 
kept  distinct :  "  to  the  Levites  he  gave  none  inheri- 
tance ; "  "  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  was  their  inheritance." 
In  Shiloh,  within  the  boundary  of  his  own  central  tribe 
of  Ephraim,  he  set  up  the  tabernacle  made  by  Moses, 
with  the  ark  of  God,  and  sanctifying  what  might  seem 
a  mere  affair  of  worldly  business,  he  cast  the  lots  for 
the  inheritance  "in  Shiloh  before  the  Lord,  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  [the  tent  of 
meeting]."  2 

As  the  time  drew  near  when  the  aged  leader  of  the 
people  was  to  be  taken  from  them,  he  ceased  not  to 
uige  on  them  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  will  of 
God ;  the  spirit  of  the  soldier  still  breathed  through 
all  he  said  :  "  If  thou  be  a  great  people,  then  get  thee 

*  Gen.  XV.  16,  ^  Josh.  xix.  51. 
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up  to  the  wood  country  and  cut  down  for  thyself  .  .  . 
if  Mount  Ephraim  be  too  narrow  for  thee."  ^  "  How 
long  are  ye  slack  to  goto  possess  the  land?"^  And 
at  the  last  he  twice  assembled  the  people  to  recount  to 
them  God's  mercies,  to  warn  them  of  the  dangers  of 
contact  with  "  these  nations,  these  that  remain  among 
you,"  and  to  renew  solemnly  the  covenant  between 
them  and  God.  "  Put  away,"  he  said,  "  the  strange 
gods  which  are  among  you."^  Once  more  they  sol- 
emnly chose  Jehovah  for  their  God,  and  Joshua,  as  his 
manner  was,  raised  a  stone  in  remembrance  and  as  a 
witness.  His  death  followed  soon  after.  The  upright 
soldier,  the  second  leader  of  the  people,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  Exodus,  passed  away,  but  so  far  as 
it  lay  in  his  hands  his  work  was  accomplished.  The 
imperfect  fulfilment  of  God's  will  was  due  to  no  neglect 
of  his  ;  he  was  able  even  to  say  when  he  dismissed  the 
Trans-Jordanic  tribes,  *'  The  Lord  yoiu*  God  hath 
given  rest  unto  your  brethren ; "  *  and  he  had  truly 
brought  the  people  from  the  restless  wanderings  of  the 
wilderness,  through  battles  and  struggles,  to  the 
Promised  Land  and  a  settled  habitation.  And  yet 
their  after  history  tells  that  it  was  far  from  perfect 
rest  or  peace  that  they  inherited.  Constant  wars, 
frequent  bondage  and  serving  of  their  enemies,  mark 
their  troubled  story  until  the  time  of  the  great  Cap- 
tivity. For  that  Promised  Land  was  but  a  type  of 
perfect  rest,  and  from  the  imperfection  of  that  type  is 
taught  an  early  longing  for  immortality.  "  If  Joshua 
had  given  them  rest,  then  would  He  (God)  not  after- 
ward have  spoken  of  another  day."  *»  "  But  now,  they 
desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly."  *  "  There 
remaineth  therefore  a  rest  to  the  people  of  God." ' 

*  Josh.  xvii.  15.  '  Josh,  xviii.  3.        '  Josh.  xxiv.  14. 

*  Josh.  xxii.  4.        '  Heb.  iv.  8.        *  Heb.  xi.  16.        '  Heb.  iv.  9. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

The  Books  of  Judges  and  Ruth — The 
Period  of  the  Judges— The  Judges  of 
the  Southern  Tribes. 

rPHE  Book  of  Judges.  This  book  forms  a  very 
important  link  between  the  times  of  Moses  and 
Joshua,  and  the  settled  condition  of  the  nation  under 
David  and  Solomon.  Its  author  is  unknown.  With- 
out any  special  regard  to  order  or  time,  he  has  thrown 
together  some  of  the  early  annals  of  his  nation  which 
he  found  extant  in  his  own  day.  He  lived,  as  the 
internal  evidence  makes  at  least  probable,  at  the  time 
when  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings  were  written.^ 
His  object  apparently  is  to  show  how  God  preserved 
the  nation  during  a  most  perilous  time  of  its  history. 
All  through  his  book  the  righteousness  and  faithfulness 
of  God  stand  out  very  clearly. 

The  Book  of  Judges  consists  of: — 

I.  A  preface  (i.-iii.  6),  giving  a  summary  of  events 
up  to  the  death  of  Joshua,  with  some  reflections  (ii.  lo- 
iii.  6)  upon  the  character  of  the  times  of  the  Judges. 

'  For  instance,  the  phrases  "man  of  God  "  (xiii.  6)  and  "the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  "  (iii.  lo)  first  occurring  in  Judges  are  frequent 
in  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  The  "  house  of  Millo  "  is  only  men- 
tioned in  Judges  ix.  6,  20,  and  2  Kings  xii.  20.  So,  too,  the  word  for 
"axe"  is  found  only  in  Judges  ix.  48 ;  i  Sam.  xiii.  20 ;   Psa.  Ixxiv.  ss  6- 
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2.  The  history  of  the  Judges  (iii.  y-xvi), 

3.  An  Appendix  (xvii.-xxi.)  containing  accounts  of 
two  events  which  happened  eaily  in  this  period.^ 

The  Book  is  alluded  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(xi.  32),  and  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Acts  (xiii.  20),  and  it 
embraces  a  period,  variously  estimated,  but  perhaps  of 
about  150  years. 

The  Book  of  Bllth.  This  Book  belongs  to  the 
days  of  the  Judges.  It  gives  us  a  charming  picture  of 
the  domestic  life  of  the  time,  showing  us  how  even  in 
the  then  unsettled  state  of  the  nation,  there  was  room 
for  patient  modesty  in  Ruth,  faithful  performance  of 
daily  duties  in  Naomi,  and  honourable,  diligent,  and 
courteous  conduct  in  Boaz.  To  us  Christians,  the 
book  has  a  value  apart  from  these  things.  For  it  tells 
us  how  there  was  included  in  the  ancestry  of  our  Lord 
the  gentle  Ruth,  a  firstfruits  of  the  great  harvest  fore- 
seen in  the  words,  "Then  hath  God  also  to  the 
Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life."  2 

The  Period  of  the  Judges.    After  the  death 

of  Joshua  the  children  of  Israel  were  governed  by 
Judges  until  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy.  For  how  long  a  time  this  period  lasted  it 
is  impossible  now  to  say  with  anything  like  certainty. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  history,  as  preserved 
for  us  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  is  fragmentary  ;  at  one 
time  telling  us  of  what  was  happening  among  the 
Danites  and  the  Philistines  on  the  sea-coast,  at 
another  of  the  wars  of  the  northern  tribes,  at  another  of 
those  east  of  the  Jordan.    We  should  bear  in  mind 

*  The  account  of  Micah  belongs  to  the  Danite  capture  of  Laish,  which 
happened  most  probably  soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  The  civil  war  of 
chapters  xx.,  xxi.,  belongs  to  the  time  of  Phinehas,  grandson  of  Aaron, 
which  was  very  early  **  in  the  days  when  the  judges  ruled," 

«*  Acts  xi.  18. 
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also  that  the  "  rests  of  the  land  "  and  the  "  servitudes  " 
by  no  means  extended  over  the  whole  of  Palestine, 
and  often,  probably,  coincided  in  point  of  time.  Thus 
while  one  tribe  rested  or  triumphed  over  its  enemies 
another  might  be  in  bondage.  The  Judges  also  never 
appear  to  have  borne  rule  over  all  the  tribes  as  Joshua 
did,  but  at  the  most  only  over  their  ov^^n  and  the  sur- 
rounding ones.  It  is  clear  that  during  a  time  of  un- 
settled, changing  government,  the  danger  threatening 
the  nation  must  have  been  disunion.  Instead  of 
becoming  one  people  and  one  Church  they  were  liable 
to  fall  asunder  into  at  least  some  four  or  five  sections, 
with  different  leaders,  different  interests,  and  at  last 
even  different  forms  of  worship. 

To  protect  them  from  this  danger  and  incline  them 
to  imion,  they  had,  first,  the  reiterated  command  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  surrounding  nations, 
and,  second,  the  common  centre  of  worship  in  the 
tabernacle  raised  at  Shiloh.  To  this  all  Israelites 
were  bound  to  go  up  three  times  a  year  to  keep  the 
feasts,  and  we  can  conceive  of  no  better  mode  of  pro- 
ducing a  sense  of  union  than  this  constant  meeting  of 
men  of  different  tribes  at  one  place  for  one  worship, 
coupled  with  a  strong  feeling  of  separation  from  all 
other  people.  So  separated  from  the  heathen,  and  so 
worshipping  the  one  God,  ^hey  ought  to  have  felt 
themselves  one  people,  and  to  have  realized  that  they 
had  but  one  king,  Jehovah.  But  they  failed  to  learn 
this  grand  lesson  of  unity  ;  first,  because  they  did  not 
keep  themselves  wholly  separate  from  the  Canaanites, 
and  secondly  because  the  wars  and  unsettled  state 
which  this  disobedience  brought  upon  them  undoubt- 
edly prevented  the  regular  going  up  of  all  to  worship 
at  Shiloh.    Accordingly,  the  danger  of  utter  disunion 
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became  so  great,  that  they  gave  up  at  last  all  hope 
of  rising  to  this  great  ideal,  and  asked  for  an  earthly 
king,  that  they  might  be  one  people  under  hin:!.  The 
whole  history  of  this  intervening  period  between  the 
first  conquest  under  Joshua  and  the  time  of  Samuel 
is  evidently  a  collection  of  narratives, — not  one  con- 
tinuous narrative.  It  will  be  more  convenient,  there- 
fore, instead  of  going  straight  through  the  Book  of 
Judges,  to  take  the  tribes  by  groups,  according  to  the 
parts  of  the  country  they  inhabited. 

The  Sonthem  Tribes.  The  most  southern 
tribe  was  Simeon.  Joined  with  Judah,^  this  tribe 
subdued  the  southern  Canaanites,  but  its  members 
did  not  "  multiply,  like  to  the  children  of  Judah."  ^ 
The  great  tribe  of  Judah  possessed  the  country  im- 
mediately north  of  the  Simeonites,  and  seem  almost 
from  the  first  to  have  been  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
Israel.  From  among  them  came  the  first  of  the 
Judges. 

Othniel  (Judges  i.  12-15  ;  i"-  5"iO>  the  son  of 
Kenaz,  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  was  of  kin  to  Caleb, 
and  had  married  his  daughter  Achsah,  and  ihus  may 
have  been  the  man  of  greatest  importance  in  the  tribe.^ 
As  the  conqueror  of  Chushan-rishathaim  he  gained  a 
yet  greater  name.*  This  is  the  first  recorded  foreign 
invasion  of  the  land  after  the  coming  of  the  Israelites, 
and  was  apparently  a  Mesopotamian  or  Aramaean^ 

'  Judges  1.  3.  "  I  Chron.  iv.  27. 

"  Judges  i.  19,  13.  *  Judges  iii.  8,  9. 

"  Arain-nnharaim  (the  highland  country  between  the  two  rivers,  i.t'. 
Tigris  and  Euphrates)  was  the  country  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxiv.  10,  A.  V. 
"Mesopotamia"),  and  is  called  also  Padan-Aram  (Gen.  xxv.  20).  The 
invasion  was  probably  connected  with  a  war  between  this  king  and  the 
Egyptians.  If  tlie  invaders  were  Chaldaeans,  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
Job  i.  17. 
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invasion    of  the   south  of  Palestine.      Othniel,  tlie 

deliverer,  became  the  Judge  of  the  people,  uniting,  as 

the  other  Judges  did,  the  office  of  Judge  with  that  of 

military  leader.^    "  He  judged  Israel,  and  went  out  to 

war.**    Of  all  the  Judges  alike,  it  is  said  that  "  the 

Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them,"  and  enabled 

them  to  judge.    So  sacred  was  the  office  held  to  be, 

and  so  divine  the  power  given,  that  the  Judges  of  a 

later  day  are  even  sometimes  spoken  of  as  *'  gods."  '^ 

After  the  wars  of  Othniel  we  hear  of  no  more  victories 

gained  by  the  tribe  of  Judah.     Its  history  becomes 

mainly  one  of  a  peaceful  character. 

The  Story  of  Rnth  is  an  episode  of  these 
times.  We  cannot  fix  the  date  of  that  famine  which 
caused  Elimelech,  with  his  wife  and  sons,  to  leave 
Bethkhem-Judah,  and  travel  away  to  those  mountains 
of  Moab  which  are  so  clearly  seen  from  Jerusalem, 
across  the  deep  Jordan  valley.  There,  in  the  land 
of  Moab,  took  place  that  marriage  of  Mahlon  with 
Ruth  the  Moabitess,  which,  though  contrary  to  the 
law,  was  surely  blessed  abundantly  by  God,  whether 
from  regard  to  the  characters  of  those  concerned, 
or  in  consideration  of  their  exiled  condition.  The 
story  is  familiar  to  us  all,  yet  it  is  always  new,  and 
affords  ever  fresh  lessons  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
present  daily  life  of  England.  Still,  even  now,  we 
recognize  Boaz,  "  the  mighty  man  of  wealth,"  in  his 
generosity  and  care  for  his  dependants,  as  the  best 
pattern  for  the  farmer  or  employer  of  labour  ;  still  we 
recognize  in  the  modesty  and  humility  of  Ruth  a 
lovely  example  to  the  gleaner  or  to  those  whom  we 

•  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  neither  Othniel  nor  any  other  judge, 
except  Eli,  and  perhaps  Samuel,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
"  Psalm  Ixxxii.  i,  6.    Cf.  Exod.  xxii.  9,  28  ;  John  x.  34. 
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too  sadly  call  "the  field-hands."  But  in  truth  Ruth 
is  not  only  an  example  of  these  gentler  virtues ;  she 
combines  with  them  a  courage,  which  led  her  to  leave 
her  own  country  and  kinsfolk,  and  to  brave  what 
might  have  been  the  disdain  of  others,  and  a  stedfast 
cleaving  not  only  to  her  husband's  mother,  but  to  her 
husband's  God. 

Was  the  reward  given  to  so  much  faith  and  piety 
only  a  happy  marriage,  a  wealthy  home,  and  a  name 
among  the  people  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ?  Not  only 
this,  though  this  was  much.  Once  more  in  the  sacred 
volume  we  meet  the  name  of  Ruth,  not  now  in  the 
Old  Testament  but  in  the  New.  St.  Matthew  tells 
us,  "  Salmon  begat  Booz  of  Rachab  ;  and  Booz  begat 
Obed  of  Ruth."  ^  With  how  many  thoughts  do  these 
few  words  supply  us  !  Taken  back  to  the  first  con- 
quest, we  remember  the  courage  and  the  kindness 
of  her  who  hid  the  spies,  and  who  was  the  first  in 
Jericho  to  declare  "  the  Lord  your  God,  He  is  God 
in  heaven  above  and  in  earth  beneath," — example 
henceforth  to  the  Church  of  Christ  of  faith  and  of  its 
operation  through  works.^  Of  Rahab,  the  earlier 
writer  tells  us  :  "  She  dwelleth  in  Israel  even  unto 
this  day  ; "  the  later  shows  her  to  us  as  the  wife  of 
Salmon,  son  of  Nahshon,  "captain  of  the  children 
of  Judah,"'  and  the  mother  of  Boaz.  And  thus  Rahab 
of  Jericho  and  Ruth  the  Moabitess  have  their  names 
for  ever  written  among  the  ancestors  of  David  and 
of  David's  greater  Son,  the  promised  "  Seed  of  the 
woman."  First  in  this  story  we  begin  to  take  an 
interest  in  Bethlehem,  "  the  House  of  David,"  and  in 
the  corn-fields  where  Ruth  gleaned,  and  in  it  we  have 

^  Matt.  i.  5.  -  Comp.  Heb.  xi.  31 ;  James  ii.  25. 

^  Numb.  ii.  3. 
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"  the  first  appearance  on  the  scene  of  what  may  by 
anticipation  be  called  even  then  the  Holy  Family."  ^ 

To  the  north  of  Judah  was  established  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  the  smallest  of  all  the  tribes,  which 
occupied  the  most  hilly  part  of  Palestine  and  the  chief 
of  the  passes  that  give  entrance  either  from  the  Jordan 
valley  on  the  east,  or  the  maritime  plain  on  the  west 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.     In  the  possession  of 
Benjamin  were  many  renowned  cities,  such  as  Bethel 
and  Mizpeh,  to  which  the  Tabernacle  (with  the  Ark) 
appears  to  have  been  occasionally  moved  from  Shiloh, 
and  which  thus  acquired  a  sacred  character.^    The 
site  of  the  ruined  Jericho  (the  City  of  Palm-trees)  was 
also  within  .the  border  of  Benjamin,  while  Jerusalem 
(still  in  the  possession  of  the  Jebusites)  lay  as  a  de- 
bateable  ground  between  that  tribe  and  Judah.    The 
character  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  appears  to  have 
been  fierce  and  obstinate,  thus  perhaps  fulfilling  the 
prophecy  of  Jacob,  "  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wolf."  ^ 
Many  notices  shew  us  that  the  men  of  this  tribe  were 
renowned  as  archers,  and  for  a  special  dexterity  in 
slinging  stones  with  their  left  hand.*    Their  history  in 
the  Book  of  Judges  is  one  of  mingled  shame,  defeat, 
and  triumph.     They  failed  on  their  first  settlement  in 
dislodging  the  Jebusites  from  Jerusalem;^  and  they 
rapidly  seem  to  have  fallen  into  a  wild,  lawless  con- 
dition.   The  terrible  punishment  which  their  refusal 
to  give  up  the  guilty  men  of  Gibeah  brought  on  them 
took  place  evidently  in  the  early  days  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan. 

•  Stanley,  ye^vish  Church,  i.  305.         =  Judg.  xx.  i ;  1  Sam.  vli.  5. 
"  Gen.  xlix.  27.  *  i  Chron.  viii.  40,  xii.  2 ;  Judges  xx.  16. 

^  Judges  i.  21. 
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The  reasons  for  assigning  an  early  date  to  this 
part  of  the  narrative  are  the  following  :— In  the  times 
spoken  of  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Judges,  Phine- 
has,  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  high-priest,  was  still  alive, 
and  the  unanimity  of  the  people  marks  a  very  early 
period.  "The  congregation  was  gathered  together 
as  one  man,  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  with  the 
land  of  Gilead,"^  that  is,  from  the  Danite  settlement  in 
the  extreme  north  to  the  southern  tribe  of  Simeon, 
within  whose  border  Beersheba  lay,  with  the  tribes 
who  had  their  inheritance  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 
It  seems  almost  the  only  time  when  such  a  gathering 
took  place,  and  it  could  not  have  been  very  long  after 
the  conquest  Although  it  is  the  first  civil  war,  the 
first  time  that  Israelite  fought  against  Israelite,  yet 
the  expressions  used  shew  a  stronger  national  feeling 
than  we  find  afterwards.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
Benjamites  the  sorrow  of  the  people  is  all  directed  to 
the  breaking  up  of  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.' 
"  They  said,  There  must  be  an  inheritance  for  them 
that  be  escaped  of  Benjamin,  that  a  tribe  be  not 
destroyed  out  of  Israel."  With  this  story  we  part 
with  the  last  of  the  names  familiar  to  us  in  the 
preceding  history,  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron. 
In  the  determination  to  "  put  away  evil  from  Israel," 
we  recognize  the  leadership  of  him  who  "  was  zealous 
for  his  God,  and  made  an  atonement  for  the  children 
of  Israel ; "  ^  in  the  strong  feeling  that  the  loss  of  one 
was  a  breach  in  the  tribes  of  Israel,  we  hear  again  the 
voice  of  him  who  said, "  Seeing  ye  rebel  to-day  against 
the  Lord,  to-morrow  He  will  be  wroth  with  the  whole 
congregation  of  Israel."  ^ 

*  Judges  XX.  1.  =*  Judges  xxl.  3,  15. 

"  Numb.  XXV.  13.  ■•  Josh.  xxii.  18 
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Ehud  Qudges  iii.  12-30).  We  may  perhaps  see  the 
consequences  of  this  destruction  of  the  Benjamites  in 
the  defenceless  condition  of  the  tribe  when  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Moabites  took  place.^  Eglon,  king  of 
Moab,  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  various  peoples 
from  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  crossed  the  river  and 
established  himself  in  a  settlement  or  camp  at  "  the 
City  of  palm  trees,"  on  the  site  of  the  ruined  Jericho. 
From  thence  they  appear  to  have  overrun  and  op- 
pressed the  neighbouring  country,  that  is  the  land  of 
Benjamin  and  the  adjoining  tribe  of  Ephraim.  The 
children  of  Israel  seem  for  a  time  to  have  bowed  to 
this  oppression,  and  to  have  striven  to  purchase  peace 
by  the  payment  of  a  tribute.  They  were  rescued  from 
their  state  of  servitude  by  the  sudden  and  rapid 
vengeance  taken  on  Eglon  and  his  Moabites  by 
Ehud.  Like  Othniel,  Ehud  is  called  "a  deliverer," 
and  he  is  the  first  of  the  heroes  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  The  mingled  courage  and  craft  with 
which  he  achieves  the  death  of  Eglon,  the  rapidity 
of  his  movements,  the  summons  from  Mount  Ephraim 
(which  again  seems  to  intimate  the  deserted  state  of 
the  land  of  Benjamin),  the  sudden  seizing  of  the  fords 
of  the  Jordan  and  cutting  off  of  the  flight  of  the 
Moabites,  all  present  to  us  a  clear  picture  of  the 
success  of  the  one  "  left-handed "  Benjamite  against 
the  gigantic  king  and  his  followers. 

And  here  a  question  arises  which  will  often  occur  to 
tis  in  reading  these  histories.  Could  a  victory  obtained 
by  so  much  guile  and  carried  out  with  so  much  cruelty 
be  a  rightful  deliverance  of  God's  people  ?  In  answer- 
ing this  question  we  must,  as  has  been  said,  distinguish 
clearly  between  **  God's  providential  government  of 
the  world  and  God's  moral  law." 

'  Judges  iii. 
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It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  because  Ehud's  act 
brought  deliverance  to  Israel,  it  was  therefore  righteous 
in  itself,  for  God  can  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  we 
must  remember  that  the  greatest  crime  ever  recorded, 
the  betrayal  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  helped  to  bring  about 
the  deliverance  of  all  mankind  from  the  bondage  of 
sin.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  moral  law  alone,  and  ask 
"  Was  Ehud's  act  in  accordance  with  that  ?  "  we  must 
again  distinguish  between  the  moral  law  as  he  knew 
it,  and  the  moral  law  as  explained  to  Christians.  We 
have  no  right  to  judge  such  acts  by  our  own  know- 
ledge, but  should  try  them  by  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge vouchsafed  at  that  time.  "  Ye  have  heard  that 
it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and 
hate  thine  enemy."  ^  That  was  Ehud's  law,  not  those 
blessed  words  that  follow  ;  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love 
your  enemies."  He  lived  in  an  age  when  "there  was 
no  king  in  Israel,"  and  "every  man  did  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes ; "  no  settled  law,  but  a 
necessity  for  self-defence,  or,  as  we  should  say,  taking 
the  law  into  one's  own  hands.  He  shewed  perhaps 
the  amount  of  virtue  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
attain  to ;  he  was  willing  to  risk  his  own  life  for  the 
deliverance  of  God's  Israel,  and  while  he  lived  he  re- 
strained the  people  from  idolatry.^  For  the  rest,  he 
would  probably  no  more  have  thought  that  the  com- 
mand "Thou  shalt  not  kill"  forbade  Eglon's  death 
than  that  it  forbade  the  battle  of  Beth-horon.  If  a 
purer  and  clearer  light  has  been  given  to  us,  let  us 
never  forget  that  greater  light  is  always  accompanied 
by  greater  responsibility.  "  To  whom  men  have  com- 
mitted much  of  him  they  will  ask  the  more."  ^ 

*  Matt.  V.  ^  Judges  iv.  i.  '  Luke  xii.  48. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

The  Judges  of  the  Northern  and  Central 

Tribes. 

rpHE  Northern  Tribes.  Four  tribes  occupied 
the  North  of  Palestine.  Of  these  Naphtali 
was  the  most  northern,  and  possessed  the  forests  and 
high  hills  bordering  on  Lebanon.  Asher  possessed 
the  sea-coast.  Zebulun  lay  south  of  Naphtali, 
and  together  with  it  surrounded  the  western  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  while  Issachar  was  south 
again  of  Zebulun,  and  appears  to  have  divided  with 
it  the  possession  of  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel  and  of 
the  mountain  of  Tabor.  The  power  of  the  northern 
Canaanites  had  been  crushed  for  a  time  by  Joshua  at 
the  battle  of  Merom ;  but  many  towns  were  left  still 
in  their  possession,  and  with  reinforcements  pouring 
in,  probably  from  Phoenicia,  we  can  well  understand 
how  they  recovered  their  strength.  They  appear  to 
have  rebuilt  Hazor,  and  again  to  have  been  governed 
by  a  king  who  bore  the  hereditary  name  of  Jabin. 
While  the  Moabites  oppressed  the  more  southern 
part  of  Palestine,  these  northern  Canaanites  probably 
increased  in  power  and  gradually  enslaved  the 
northern  tribes.  A  bondage  second  only  to  that  of 
Egypt  ensued.  Once  more  "the  children  of  Israel 
cried  unto  the  Lord  ; "  once  more  they  were  "  mightily 
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oppressed."  Skilful  in  arts,  the  Canaanites,  as  in  the 
time  of  Joshua,  were  strong  in  horses  and  chariots, 
while  they  had  taken  care  to  disarm  those  whom 
they  had  enslaved.^  The  people  no  longer  ventured 
to  walk  on  the  highways,  nor  the  Judges  to  do  justice 
in  the  gates.^  In  this  state  of  low  depression,  none 
arose  from  among  the  northern  tribes  to  deliver  from 
the  oppressors,  as  Moses  from  the  Egyptians. 

Deborah  and  Barak  (Judges  iv.,  v.).   One  chief, 

indeed,  Barak  (his  name  means  "  lightning  *'),  seems  to 
have  been  already  renowned  in  Naphtali,  but  even  he 
needed  a  call  to  rouse  him  to  the  work  of  patriotism. 
This  call  came  from  the  voice  of  a  woman.  Deborah, 
the  wife  of  Lapidoth,  belonged  to  Ephraim,  and  had  her 
home  under  a  palm  tree  in  Mount  Ephraim,  but  she  re- 
tained enough  of  national  feeling  to  perceive  that  all 
Israel  must  unite  as  in  the  days  of  the  first  march 
into  Canaan,  and  that  their  true  bond  of  union  was  in 
the  leadership  of  Jehovah.^  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Sacred  History,  that  from  time  to  time  we  see  God*s 
special  messages  and  lessons  to  the  world  conveyed 
through  women  as  well  as  men.  Already  we  see  the 
working  of  the  truth,  afterwards  proclaimed,  that  with 
Him  "there  is  neither  male  nor  female."*  Deborah 
resembles  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  in 
her  prophetic  gifts  and  high  poetic  utterances.  In  her 
gift  of  judgment,  which  induced  the  children  of  Israel 
to  come  up  to  her,  she  reminds  us  more  of  Huldah,  to 
whose  dwelling  in  the  college  the  King  of  Judah  in 
after  years  sent  to  inquire.    From  her  sanctuary  in 

^  Judges  V.  8. 

°  Judges  V.  6,  7,  lo.     In  verse  7,  the  word  rendered  ''villages  "  means 
rather  "judgment,"  so  that  the  sense  is,  "The  Judges  ceased  in  Israel." 
"  Judges  iv.  6,  7,  14  ;  v.  4.  ^  Gal.  iii.  28. 
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Mount  Ephraim,  Deborah  sent  for  Barak.  With  all 
the  fervour  and  power  of  her  nature  she  urged  him  to 
a  revolt  against  the  Canaanitish  oppression  ;  she  fixed 
the  time  and  place  of  the  resistance ;  told  him  to 
coUect  his  own  kindred  of  Naphtali  and  Zebulun ; 
and  when  he  was  afraid  and  doubted,  promised  to  go 
with  him.  With  the  influence  given  her  by  her  office  of 
Judge,  and  her  recognized  position  as  "a  mother  in 
Israel,"  she  strove  to  band  together  all  Israel,  and  to 
repeat  again  the  story  of  the  first  conquest.  But 
already  the  national  feeling  was  dying  out :  it  was  im- 
possible to  rouse  those  who  were  at  any  distance  from 
the  pressure  of  the  danger  to  resist  it.  "  Gilead  (that 
is.  Gad  and  half  Manasseh)  abode  beyond  Jordan  ; " 
Reuben  apparently  debated  the  matter,  but,  ever 
"unstable  as  water,"  weakly  remained  among  his 
sheepfolds  ;  Dan  remained  in  his  ships  ;  and  Asher, 
though  situated  in  the  north,  "  continued  on  the  sea- 
shore ; "  probably  because  already  in  alliance  with 
the  invaders.  "The  Asherites  dwelt  among  the 
Canaanites,"  ^  and  no  judge  or  mighty  man  ever  sprung 
from  them.  Even  among  those  tribes  who  rose,  one 
town  was  conspicuous  for  its  refusal  to  come,  as  the 
prophetess  indignantly  expressed  it,  "to  the  help  of 
the  Lord  against  the  mighty."  2 

If  unsuccessful  in  animating  the  whole,  Deborah 
inspired  a  great  part  of  the  country  to  rise  in  the 
national  defence. 

To  those  gallant  ten  thousand  of  Naphtali  and 
Zebulun,  whose  praise  she  afterwards  celebrated,  the 
prophetess  added  "a  root  out  of  Ephraim,*'  certain 
governors  and  princes  from  western  Manasseh  and 
Issachar,  and  even  some  helpers  from  the  small  though 

•  Judges  i.  32.  "  Judges  v.  23. 
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ever  warlike  tribe  of  Benjamin.  All  assembled  on 
Mount  Tabor,  and  thence  "on  foot*'  rushed  down 
upon  the  Canaanitish  host,  which,  strong  in  its  posi-  "* 
tion  near  the  towns  of  Megiddo  and  Taanach  (from 
which  their  countrymen  had  never  been  dislodged),! 
awaited  them  with  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  ia 
the  plain  of  Jezreel. 

The  combat  seemed  most  unequal,  but  it  was  the 
Lord  Who  fought  for  "the  avenging  of  Israel,"  and 
the  issue  was  not  long  uncertain.  Many  perished,  it 
would  seem,  by  the  first  onslaught  of  the  Israelites  at 
Endor  (Psalm  Ixxxiii.  lo).  The  rest  retreated  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  along  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
The  river  Kishon,  swollen  by  the  rain,  which  appa- 
rently fell  heavily  during  the  battle,  rendered  useless 
the  heavy  iron  chariots,  and  soon  all  became  con- 
fusion in  the  oppressor's  army.  The  Israelites  pur- 
sued their  enemies  as  far  as  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,^ 
"and  all  the  host  of  Sisera  fell  upon  the  sword; 
there  was  not  a  man  left."  Meanwhile  Sisera  him- 
self, leaving  his  people  to  utter  destruction  before 
the  sword  of  Barak,  fled  away  on  foot  in  an  opposite 
direction.  He  fled,  but  his  mighty  and  long  op- 
pression was  not  to  go  unpunished.  The  terrible 
story  of  his  end  is  known  to  all  of  us,  his  last  hope 
of  finding  refuge  among  the  wandering  Kenites,  and 
his  death  by  the  hand  of  a  woman.  These  Kenites 
were  descendants  of  Moses'  brother-in-law  Hobab,^  to 

*  Judges  i.  27. 

"  "Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles"  has  been  identified  during  Palestine 
survey  with  the  modem  village  of  El-Harathiyeh,  "named  from  the 
beautiful  woods  above  the  Kishon,  at  the  point  where,  through  a  narrow 
gorge,  the  stream,  hidden  among  oleander  bushes,  enters  the  Plain  of 
Acre"  ("Tent  work,"  vol.  i.  p.  133). 

*  Numb.  X.  29-32 ;  Judges  i.  16,  v.  6,  iv.  11.  The  word  translated  in 
our  Bible  "  father-in-law"  signifies  really  any  relation  by  marriage. 
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whom  Moses  had  extended  the  privileges  of  the  Lord's 
people.  They  probably  considered  themselves  as  part 
of  the  chosen  people,  though  they  had  not  given  up 
their  wandering  habits  or  their  tent  life.  A  branch  of 
them,  with  Heber  and  Jael  at  their  head,  appear  to 
have  pitched  their  tents  near  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Galilee.^  There  they  found  a  heavy  oppression 
weighing  on  their  Israelitish  brethren,  and  then  Jael 
with  her  own  hand  destroyed  the  oppressor.  Heber 
had  indeed  made  peace  with  the  Canaanite,  and  some 
of  his  tribe  seem  to  have  betrayed  the  movements  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  ;2  but  it  is  clear  from  Jael's  kddress 
to  Barak  that  she  already  knew  him  well  as  the 
Israelitish  chief,  and  that  her  allegiance  to  the  God  of 
Israel  had  never  been  shaken.  Barak's  faith  had  been 
tried  by  the  apparent  insufficiency  of  the  means  at  his 
command,  and  by  Deborah's  assurance  that  the 
honour  of  the  day  would  not  be  his ;  but  it  was  not 
for  his  own  honour  that  he  had  striven,  and  though 
brought  about  by  a  woman,  he  could  "  rejoice  when 
he  saw  the  vengeance."  Of  Jael's  deed  we  must 
judge  (as  of  Ehud's)  by  the  light  of  such  knowledge  as 
she,  one  of  the  wandering  "  women  of  the  tent,"  pos- 
sessed. A  great  thinker  of  modern  times  has  said : 
"  The  spirit  of  the  commendation  of  Jael  is  that  God 
allows  largely  for  ignorance  where  he  finds  sincerity  ; 
that  they  who  serve  him  honestly  up  to  the  measure 
of  their  knowledge  are,  according  to  the  general  course 
of  His  Providence,  encouraged  and  blessed  ;  that  they 
whose  eyes  and  hearts  are  still  fixed  on  duty,  and  not 
on  self,  are  plainly  that  smoking  flax  which  He  will 

*  The  Palestine  survey,  throwing  light  on  this  great  battle,  has  made 
it,  if  not  certain,  at  least  very  probable,  that  the  Kedesh  of  Judges  iv.  was 
not  Kedesh-Naphtali,  but  Kadish,  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

"  Judges  iv.  12. 
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not  quench,  but  cherish  rather  until  it  be  blown  into 
aflame.'' 

The  Central  Tribes.  The  centre  of  Palestine 
was  occupied  by  the  house  of  Joseph.  Bordering  on 
Benjamin  northward,  the  great  tribe  of  Ephraim 
had  claimed,  and  claimed  with  reason,  the  whole 
centre  of  the  land.  Within  their  border  lay  Shiloh 
(the  place  where  God  had  put  his  name),  Shechem, 
where  were  buried  the  bones  of  Joseph,  the  ancestor 
of  the  tribe,  and  Timnath-Serah,  where  lay  their  great 
hero  Joshua.  Northward  again  was  half  the  brother 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  in  whose  possession  was  the  pass 
opening  into  the  plain  of  Jezreel  from  the  east.  Here 
Joseph  inherited  the  blessings  of  his  father,  **  unto  the 
utmost  bounds  of  the  everlasting  hills,"  ^  and  here  in 
close  neighbourhood  dwelt  "the  ten  thousands  of 
Ephraim  and  the  thousands  of  Manasseh."  2  Ephraim 
might  well  have  been  the  centre  and  rallying-point  for 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  but  mighty  and  powerful  as  it 
was,  it  never  strove  to  occupy  such  a  position.  From  the 
first,  it  is  clear  that  Shiloh,  the  centre  of  worship,  was 
not  the  centre  or  capital  of  the  tribe ;  Shechem  in- 
stead, the  meeting  place  of  the  tribes  during  the  life  of 
Joshua,  and  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  was  their  great 
and  favourite  city,  from  which,  however,  they  did  not 
apparently  utterly  dislodge  the  Canaanites.  "  Mingled 
among  the  heathen,  they  learned  their  works,  and 
they  served  their  idols,  which  were  a  snare  unto  them."  ^ 
Early  in  their  history  the  Ephraimites  are  said  to  have 
"turned  themselves  back  in  the  day  of  battle  ;'**  it 
was  but  "a  root"  of  them  that  followed  their  own 
prophetess  Deborah,  and  from  that  time  we  constantly 

*  Gen.  xlix.  26.  *  Deut.  xxxiii.  17. 

=  Psa.  cvi.  35.  *  Psa.  Ixxviii.  9. 


(^ 
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find  them  jealous  of  others  and  complaining  of  their 
opportunities  for  distinguishing  themselves  as  a  tribe, 
rather  than  striving  for  the  unity  of  the  nation,  or 
rejoicing  in  the  success  of  all.  The  time  when  they 
might  have  headed  this  national  feeling  at  length 
passed  away  ;  "  the  Lord  refused  the  tabernacle  of 
Joseph,  and  chose  npt  the  tribe  Ephraim,"  and  their 
after  history  is  singularly  connected  with  the  schisms 
of  their  country  both  in  Church  and  State.  From  the 
later  books  of  the  Bible  we  know  that  it  was  they  who 
led  the  revolt  against  the  house  of  David,  and  who  for 
the  most  part  composed  the  rival  kingdom  of  Israel ; 
it  was  in  their  land  that  the  rival  worship  of  the 
Samaritans  was  established,  and  continues  even  to 
this  day. 

Qideon  (Judges  vi.-viii).  In  Manasseh  idolatry 
had  as  great  or  even  greater  hold  upon  the  people. 
The  father  of  their  great  judge  and  hero,  Gideon,  had 
raised  an  altar  to  Baal  and  a  wooden  figure  of  Ash- 
toreth,!  two  false  gods  of  the  Canaanites.  Upon  the 
backsliding  Israelites  came  a  heavy  judgment  from 
God.  The  Midianites,  with  other  desert  tribes,  came 
up  periodically  from  the  other  side  of  Jordan  and 
overspread  the  whole  centre  of  the  land.  It  was  a 
yearly  visitation,  and  as  at  the  present  day  in 
Palestine  the  fear  of  the  wandering  Bedouins  makes 
much  cultivation  of  the  country  useless,  so  then 
the  crops  which  Israel  had  sown  were  all  swept  off 
by  the  invaders.  At  length  this  servitude  was  re- 
sisted, and  a  deliverer  raised  up  from  the  families 
of  Manasseh.  Gideon's  faith  is  very  striking.  At  the 
risk  of  his  own  life  he  overthrew  the  altar  of  Baal, 

*  Such  seems  the  best  explanation  of  the  word  translated  "  grove  "  in 
Judges  vi.  25. 
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and    like  Elijah  offered  a  bumt-offering,  while  his 
hther  exclaimed,  ''Will  ye  plead  for  Baal?  ...  if  he 
be  a  god,  let  him  plead  for  himself."  ^    Like  Moses, 
Gideon  trembled  at  the  great  task  given  him:  "Oh, 
my  Lord,  wherewith  shall  I  save  Israel.^"    But  though 
he  asked  for  a  sign,  it  is  not  as  a  proof  of  God's  power, 
bat  to  assure  himself  that  God  /lad  spoken,  and  that 
he  was  not  being  led  by  his  o%vn  imagination.^    When 
next  the  dreaded  yearly  invasion  took  place  Gideon 
prepared  to  resist;  he  who  before  thought  only  of 
hiding  the  com  in  the  wine-press  now  summoned  the 
people  together.    As  is  said  of  all  the  judges,  '•'the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord "  came  upon  him,  and  the  people 
who  had  been  hiding  in  dens  and  caves,  and  long 
without  a  leader,  were  gathered  to  him.     First  the  men 
of  his  own  city,  then  all  of  his  own  tribe,  came  at  the 
sound  of  his  trumpet ;  they  were  joined  by  the  most 
northern  tribes,  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  ready  as  before 
under  Barak,  to  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  ;  and  even 
by  Asher,  stung  perhaps  by  the  reproaches  of  Deborah, 
or  moved  b^*^  the  destructive  nature  of  the  invasion. 
In  the  history  which  follows  we  have  the  same  lesson 
taught  as  in  the  first  taking  of  Jericho  under  Joshua. 
Every  care  was  taken  to  teach  the  people  that  it  is  not 
in  their  own  strength  that  they  conquer  ;  their  number 
is  diminished  till  it  seems  out  of  all  proportion  to  those 
opposed  to  them,  and,  as  before  at  Jericho,  it  was  by 
the  sound  of  the  trumpets  and  the  shout,  "  The  sword 
of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon !"  that  the  victor>^  was  won. 
Anxious  to  render  it  complete,  Gideon  sent  to  the 
Ephraimites  to  repeat  the  stratagem  of  Ehud  with  the 

'  Judges  \'i.  31,  32.    Gideon  received  from  his  father,  in  remembrance 
of  his  brave  deed,  the  name  of  "  Jerubbaal." 
*  Judges  vi.  36-40. 
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Moabites^  and  seize  the  fords  of  Jordan,  and  so  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  invaders.  This  was  done ;  but  the 
jealousy  of  the  great  tribe  broke  out  in  their  anger 
with  Gideon  even  at  such  a  moment  In  his  answer 
we  see  a  remarkable  example  of  forbearance  and 
gentleness  :  he  would  not  suffer  this  great  day  of  the 
Lord  to  be  marred  by  strife  and  recrimination.  He 
continued  his  track  of  the  Midianites  on  the  other 
side  of  Jordan,  "faint,  yet  pursuing," — ^words  which, 
describing  mingled  '  exhaustion  and  determination, 
have  seemed  to  many  an  apt  description  of  a  Christian's 
warfare.  At  length  the  remainder  of  the  great  host 
was  overtaken,  the  final  victory  was  gained,  and  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna,  the  head  chiefs,  perished,  as  their  in- 
ferior princes  Oreb  and  Zeeb  had  done  before.  The 
success  was  complete  ;  we  hear  no  more  of  Midianite 
invasions  :  "  they  lifted  up  their  heads  no  more."  *  The 
triumph  of  that  day  was  long  associated  with  the 
northern  victory  of  Barak  : 

"  Do  unto  them  as  unto  the  Midianites  ;  as  to  Sisera,  as  to  Jabin«  at 
the  brook  of  Kison : 
Make  their  nobles  like  Oreb  and  like  Zeeb  :  yea,  all  their  princes  as 
Zebah,  and  as  Zalmunna."  ^ 

The  immediate  result  of  Gideon's  great  deliverance 
was,  that  the  men  he  had  led  to  victory  desired  him  to 
be  their  king.  They  were  falling  more  and  more  away 
from  the  perfect  pattern  set  before  fhem  of  a  kingdom 
ruled  only  by  God  ;  they  raised  no  song  like  Deborah 
to  praise  Jehovah  for  the  avenging  of  Israel,  but,  weary 
of  discords  among  themselves  and  of  constant  invasions 
of  a  foreign  foe,  they  said  to  Gideon,  "  Rule  thou  over 

'  Judges  viii.  28.  -  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  9,  11. 
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us,  both  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  son's  son  also." 
They  asked  in  short,  for  an  hereditary  monarchy.     It 
was  the  first  cry  of  that  desire  to  be  like  the  nations 
around,  which  afterwards  became  too  strong  for  Samuel 
to  resist.     But  Gideon's  true  faith  rose  above  such  a 
desire,  even  though  made  in  a  form  so  flattering  to  his 
pride.    His  answer  was  one  of  the  last  protests  against 
it,  one  of  the  last  endeavours  to  realize  the  kingdom 
as  it  should  have  been.     "  I  will  not  rule  over  you, 
neither  shall  my  son  rule  over  you ;   the  Lord  shall 
rule  over  you."    Thus  nobly  did  the  deliverer  refuse 
the  proffer  which  his  unworthy  son  Abimelech  after- 
wards sought  for,  or,  to  use  the  figurative  language  of 
the  first  Hebrew  payable,  thus  did  the  olive-tree,  the 
fig,  and  the  vine  decline  that  which  the  worthless 
bramble  accepted.^     It  is  sad  to  remember  that  the 
history  of  Gideon  does  not  end  here.    Jealous  perhaps 
of  Shiloh  and  of  Ephraim,  he  seems  to  have  estab- 
lished an  unauthorized  and  rival  worship  at  Ophrah  ;  ^ 
there  he  lived  with  something  of  the  state  of  a  king, 
though  he  would  not  hold  the  office.     He  is  the  first 
great  instance  of  one  who  indulged  in  excessive  poly- 
gamy ;  and  in  the  massacre  of  his  sons,  related  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  Judges,  we  see  the  bitter  result  which, 
as  it  has  so  often  done  since,  then  followed  upon  it. 
But  if  Gideon  failed  in  these  matters,  he  yet  stands 
high  among  those  who  judged  Israel.     Nowhere  can 
we  find  among  them  a  more  courageous  and  prompt 
following  of  God's  command,  a  more  prudent  avoid- 

*  Judges  ix.  8-15. 

'  Ophrah,  Gideon's  native  place,  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the 
modem  village  of  "  el  ArSk"  (or.  The  Cliflf)*  situate  on  the  steep  brow 
of  a  hill,  nearly  two  miles  south-west  of  Shechem  (or,  Nablus). 
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ance  of  strife,  or  a  more  noble  faith  in  the  government 
of  Jehovah.  Great  in  all  these  things,  he  is  worthy  to 
stand  first  in  the  list  of  those  of  whom  the  Apostle  says 
that  the  time  would  fail  him  to  tell  of  their  faith,  who 
"  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed  valiant  in 
fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens."* 

*  Heb.  xi.  32,  34. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

The  Judges  of  the  Tribes  East  of  Jordan 
and  on  the  Western  Coast. 

rpHE  Trans-Jordanic  Tribes.    The  two  tribes 

■*"  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  received  their  portion  east  of  the  Jordan  ; 
their  country  was  more  beautiful  and  more  fertile 
than  the  western  districts,  and  so  well  adapted  to 
pastoral  pursuits,  that  the  oaks  and  the  bulls  of 
Bashan  (the  northern  portion  of  their  territory)  became 
proverbial.  The  most  southern  of  these  tribes  was 
Reuben,  whose  history,  like  that  of  Simeon,  is  almost 
a  blank.  Gad,  the  central  tribe,  was  far  more  ener- 
getic and  warlike ;  to  them  belonged  the  land  of  Gilead 
proper,  though  the  name  "  Gilead "  is  often  applied 
in  a  wider  sense,  sometimes  as  comprehending  the 
whole  Israelitish  land  east  of  the  Jordan.  Within  the 
border  of  Gad  lay  Ramoth  in  Gilead,  a  Levitical  city, 
and  a  city  of  refuge,  which  seems  to  have  been  built 
on  the  spot  where  Jacob  parted  from  Laban.  That 
tribe  possessed  also  Jabesh- Gilead,  renowned  as  being 
the  one  town  which,  in  the  early  days  of  the  judges, 
came  not  to  join  the  confederate  tribes  against  Ben- 
jamin. Between  this  town  and  Benjamin  we  can 
from  that  time  trace  a  constant  connexion.  To  the 
north  of  Gad  lay  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  which 
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possessed  the  rich  land  of  Bashan,  and  was  the  most 
warlike  of  all  the  eastern  tribes.  The  victories  of 
Moses  on  this  side  of  Jordan  were  gained  over  the 
Amorites,  who  themselves  were  Canaanites  who  had 
crossed  from  the  west  of  Jordan  and  conquered  the 
lands  nearest  to  the  river  from  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites. 

The  Canaanitish  tribes  were  subdued  by  Israel;  but 
the  two  kindred  nations  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  the 
original  possessors  of  the  land,  lay  yet  unconquered 
around  them.  These  two  peoples  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  history  from  each  other;  both  were 
descended  from  Lot,  both  were  allied  together,  and 
they  were  alike  detested  by  the  children  of  Israel. 
They  dared  not  to  impede  the  victorious  march  of  the 
Israelites  under  Moses,  but  they  strove  through  their 
magic  enchantments  and  the  prophetic  voice  of  Balaam, 
to  work  them  injury.  In  this  they  failed,  but  they 
never  forgot  that  the  land  possessed  by  Israel  had 
once  been  theirs,  and  though  unable  themselves  to 
thrust  out  the  Amorites,  they  lay  in  wait  for  the  time 
when  they  might  in  turn  conquer  the  conquerors.  We 
have  seen  how  the  Moabite  king  Eglon  invaded  the 
west  of  Palestine,  which  must  flave  been  preceded  by 
an  overrunning  of  the  eastern  part ;  later  in  the  his- 
tory, a  still  more  complete  servitude  succeeded,  and 
for  eighteen  years  all  the  children  of  Israel  east  of 
Jordan  were  oppressed  by  the  Ammonites.^  The 
history  once  more  seems  to  repeat  itself ;  "  When  He 
slew  them,  then  they  sought  Him  :  and  they  returned 
and  enquired  early  after  God."  ^  A  great  change  took 
place ;  they  put  away  the  false  gods  of  the  nations 
round,  which  they  had  begun  to  worship,  and  turned 

'  Judges  X.  8,  9.  "  Psa.  Ixxviii.  34. 
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themselves  again  to  Jehovah.  An  answer  came  to 
them,  how  given  we  are  not  told,  but  it  was  not  given 
in  their  favour :  "  Ye  have  forsaken  Me,  and  served 
other  gods  ;  go  and  cry  unto  the  gods  which  ye  have 
chosen."^  When  first  they  returned  to  their  homes 
they  had  raised  an  altar  of  witness,  that  their  brethren 
might  not  cast  them  off  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  or  say,  "  What  have  ye  to  do  with  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  ?" 2  But  those  days  had  passed  ;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wild  heathen  tribes  around  them  had 
been  too  strong  for  them,  and  they  had  accepted  their 
superstitions,  striving,  probably,  to  mingle  them  with 
the  true  worship.  Of  national  unity  there  was  none  ; 
Gilead  had  not  joined  his  brethren  in  their  great  fight 
under  Barak,  and  could  not  hope  in  turn  to  be  rescued 
by  them.  A  great  meeting  of  the  people  was  held  at 
Mizpeh  (or  the  watch-tower),  which  is  probably  the 
same  as  Ramoth-Gilead ;  ^  and  there,  without  any 
thought  of  their  western  brethren,  the  headship  over 
"  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead  "  was  offered  to  him  who 
should  even  "  begin  to  fight  against  their  enemies.* 

Jephthah  (Judges  X.  6-xii.  7).  In  their  low 
estate  and  distress,  the  elders  of  Gilead  bethought 
them  of  one,  outlawed  from  among  them,  who  was 
apparently  leading  the  life  of  a  freebooter  or  leader 
of  robbers,  but  who  was  known  as  "a  mighty  man 
of  valour."  To  him  they  went,  and  prayed  him  to 
take  the  leadership  of  Gilead.  Less  noble  than 
Gideon,  Jephthah  made  this  honour  a  condition  of 
his  aid ;  yet,  from  the  first,  the  wild  outlaw  accepted 
the  position  as  one  from  the  Lord.  If  ''the  Lord 
deliver  them  before  me,"  is  his  language,  and  his 

'  Judges  X.  13,  14.  -  Josh.  xxii.  23,  24. 

•'  Gjmpare  Gen.  xxxi.  49  ;  Josh.  xiii.  26.       *  Judges  x.  x8. 
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first  act  is  to  utter  "  all  his  words  before  the  Lord  in 
Mizpeh;"^  this  last  sentence  implying  some  special 
ceremony  by  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work. 
His  first  eflfort  was  an  attempt  at  mediation.  In  his 
message  to  the  King  of  the  Children  of  Ammon,  we 
may  notice  his  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  events  of 
the  first  conquest ;  and  in  the  fact  that  the  words  he 
used  are  almost  literal  quotations  from  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  we  may  perhaps  learn  that  these  iso- 
lated eastern  tribes  had  up  to  this  time  preserved,  not 
only  some  remembrance  of  the  deeds,  but  copies  of 
the  very  writings  of  the  gi-eat  Lawgiver.  The  message 
was  useless,  and  Jephthah  at  once  prepared  for  war. 
At  length  he  had  an  assurance  of  God's  favour.  "  The 
•Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Jephthah.'' ^  Hence- 
forth he  is  not  merely  "  a  mighty  man  of  valour,"  but 
a  divinely-appointed  judge  and  leader  under  God. 
Rapidly  traversing  the  country,  he  assembled  together 
the  people  of  Gilead  and  Bashan  ;  he  even  strove  by 
a  message  to  bring  to  his  aid  the  men  of  his  brother 
tribe  of  Ephraim.^  It  was  in  vain ;  he  received  no 
help.  Supported  only  by  the  eastern  tribes,  Jephthah, 
to  use  his  own  strong  expression,  "  put  his  life  in  his 
hands,"  and  marched  against  the  Ammonites.  The 
result  of  this  act  of  faith  was  a  complete  victory,  and 
to  the  Lord  alone  Jephthah  ascribed  it :  "  The  Lord 
delivered  them  into  my  hand.**  *  As  in  the  wars  of 
Gideon,  so  now  the  jealous  Ephraimites  chided  with 
Jephthah  after  the  victory,  declaring  that  they  had 
never  been  summoned,  and  they  threatened  to  burn 
him  and  his  house  with  fire.  But  "  the  warrior  Gil- 
eadite  "  did  not  imitate  the  gentleness  of  Gideon  ;  his 
angry  reply  was  followed  by  a  battle,  the  first  in  which 

'  Judges  xi.  9-1 1.  "  Judges  xi.  29. 

'  Judges  xii.  2.  "  Judges  xii.  3. 
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one  tribe  of  Israel,  moved  only  by  strife  and  emulation, 
fought  with  another.  The  sad  result  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  large  part  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ;  and 
thus,  through  anger,  taunting  words,  and  battle,  the 
union  of  Israel  was  more  than  ever  broken.  For  six 
years  Jephthah  continued  to  judge,  and  then  died,  and 
was  buried  in  his  o^vn  land  of  Gilead. 

One  other  circumstance  is  known  to  us,  one  which 
must  have  rendered  those  six  years  years  of  sorrow. 
His  terrible  vow  is  a  proof  to  us  of  how  thoroughly  he 
had  become  imbued  with  the  feelings  of  the  heathen; 
''Shall  I  give  my  first-bom  for  my  transgression,  the 
fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul !  ^  ^  This  was 
the  gloomy  thought  that  characterized  the  Moabites, 
and  they  answered  the  question  with  a  terrible  assent. 
In  their  after  wars  against  Israel,  the  offering  of  his 
eldest  son  was  the  last  despairing  effort  of  their  king.^ 
Jephthah's.  sin  consisted  rather  in  his  having  "  mingled 
with  the  heathen  and  learned  their  works, **  than  in  the 
actual  vow  which  he  had  come  to  believe  to  be  pleasing 
to  God.  It  has  been  very  well  remarked  ;  "  Jephthah 
was  right  in  not  being  deterred  from  keeping  his  vow 
by  the  loss  and  sorrow  to  himself,  just  as  Abraham 
was  right  in  not  withholding  his  son,  his  only  son, 
from  God,  when  commanded  to  offer  him  up  as  a 
burnt-offering.  But  Jephthah  was  wholly  wrong  in 
that  conception  of  the  character  of  God  which  led  to 
his  making  the  rash  vow.  Had  he  discovered  his  fatal 
error,  he  would  have  done  right  not  to  slay  his  child, 
though  the  guilt  of  making  and  of  breaking  such  avow 
would  have  remained."  For  the  noble  maiden  wc  can 
but  feel  mingled  pity  and  admiration.  We  should  notice 
too  the  only  cause  for  which  she  mourned,  and  which 
evidently  in  the  eyes  of  her  historian  enhanced  the 

'  Micah  vi.  7.  '  2  Kings  iii.  27. 
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pitilulness  of  her  fate.^  To  be  a  wife  and  a  mother  was 
the  highest  desire  of  every  Israelitish  woman;  may  we 
not  trace  in  that  desire  an  echo  of  Eve's  feeling  when 
she  exclaimed,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord,"^ 
a  remembrance  of  the  promise  that  the  Seed  of  the 
woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head  ? 

The  Tribes  on   the   Western   Coast   of 

Palestine.  Dan,  the  last  of  the  tribes  to  receive  an 
inheritance,  had  the  territory  lying  between  Judah  and 
Ephraim  on  the  east,  and  the  sea  on  the  west,  allotted 
to  him.  That  portion  was  too  small  for  so  large  a 
tribe,  and  they  sent  forth  a  colony  to  the  extreme 
North  of  Palestine.^  Narrow  as  was  their  original 
settlement,  the  Amorites  first,  and  the  Philistines  after- 
wards, disputed  it  with  them.  Their  enemies  drove 
the  Danites  into  the  barren  hills  and  cliffs,  and  kept 
for  themselves  the  cornfields  and  vineyards  of  the 
plain.*  Shamgar,  with  his  ox-goad,  and  perhaps  Jael, 
had  indeed  made  a  struggle  against  the  Philistines, 
but  to  little  purpose.^  For  forty  years  the  Lord  de- 
livered the  Israelites  into  the  hand  of  their  powerful 
neighbours.  Yet  it  was  not  impossible  for  mixed  mar- 
riages to  be  made  between  Israelites  and  Philistines, 
for  feasts  to  be  held  at  which  both  people  met,  and  the 
men  of  Judah  evidently  resented  the  interruption  of 
this  inglorious  but  quiet  state  of  things.^ 

Samson  (judges  xiii.-xvi).  This  interruption  came 
through  the  deeds  of  one  of  the  last  of  the  judges, 
the  great  Danite  hero,  Samson.  In  his  wondrous 
birth  we  are  reminded  of  the  birth  of  Isaac,  from 
whom  the  whole  nation  had  sprung  ;  in  his  Nazarite 
mode  of  life,  drinking  no  strong  drink  or  liquor  of 

'  Judges  xi.  37,  39.  "  Gen.  iv.  i. 

""  Judges  xviii.  i,  2,  27,  28.      *  Judges  i.  34  ;  xiii.  1,5;  xv.  5. 

•  Judges  iii.  31 ;  v.  6.  '  Judges  xiv.  2,  5,  lo ;  x\-.  11. 
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grapes,  and  wearing  his  hair  uncut/  he  was  separate 
unto  the  Lord,  and  that  not  for  a  time,  but  through- 
out his  life — a  type  of  the  people  who  should  have 
been  separate  from  the  heathen ;  in  his  marvellous 
acts,  performed  with  such  apparently  simple  means, 
with  his  own  hands  and  arms,  or  with  the  jawbone 
of  an  ass,  he  seems  to  repeat  again  the  lesson  of  the 
fall  of  Jericho,  or  the  destruction  of  the  Midianites 
at  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  of  shoutings.  And 
Samson  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  this.  His 
faith  consists  in  this,  that  he  ever  remembered  that 
it  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  that  moved  him,  and 
the  power  of  God  that  was  manifested  in  his  acts. 
While  he  came  down  from  the  heights  of  Zorah,  or  the 
camp  of  Dan  (Mahaneh  Dan),  and  wandered  among 
the  vineyards  of  Timnath,  while  he  shouted  and  sang 
of  the  heaps  that  he  had  slain,  or  revelled  in  the 
strength  which  could  not  only  carry  away  the  gates  of 
Gaza,  but,  as  if  in  jest,  take  them  to  the  top  of  a  hill, 
he  constantly  remembered  Whose  strength  he  was 
shewing  forth.  His  brethren  of  Judah,  caring  not  to 
follow  a  Danite  leader,  may  betray  him,  but  he  will 
not  fall  or  avenge  himself  upon  them.  "  Thou  hast 
given  this  great  deliverance  into  the  hand  of  Thy 
servant,"  are  his  words  when  "  sore  athirst ; "  and  at 
the  last  his  trust  and  hope  are  in  Jehovah.  "  O  Lord 
God,  remember  me,  I  pray  Thee,  and  strengthen  me, 
I  pray  Thee,  only  this  once,  O  God."  *  "  Only  this 
once  /  "  The  words  are  full  of  tragic  meaning,  when 
we  remember  all  that  they  convey,  for  it  was  the  last 
time  that  the  prayer  could  ever  be  prayed,  or  the  mar- 
vellous gift  ever  granted.  For  Samson  had  not  only 
been  a  type  of  Israel  as  aided  and  gifted  by  God,  but 

*  Judges  xiii,  3,  s,  7 ;  Num.  vi.  2,  3,  5.  '  Judges  xvi.  28. 
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of  the  backsliding  of  Israel  also.  Though  directed  by 
the  Lord  for  the  working  out  of  His  purpose,  Samson's 
desire  to  many  a  Philistine  woman  is  the  national 
crime  of  "  mingling  with  the  heathen  "  over  again  ;  in 
his  uncontrolled  passions  and  evil  loves  he  is  like  that 
nation  who,  forgetting  the  kindness  of  her  youth,  said, 
"I  have  loved  strangers,  and  after  them  will  I  go."^ 
Thus,  too,  the  many  servitudes  and  cries  unto  the 
Lord  of  Israel  are  re-echoed  by  the  mighty  Danite  in 
the  last  scenes  of  his  life. 

"  Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyeless  in  Gaza  at  the  mill  with  slaves. 
Himself  in  bonds  under  Philistian  yoke." 

How  like  is  one  description  to  the  other : — 

"  Thou  feedest  them  with  the  bread  of  tears  ; 
And  givest  them  tears  to  drink  in  great  measure, 
Thou  makest  us  a  strife  unto  our  neighbours. 
And  our  enemies  laugh  among  themselves."  ' 

And  if  we  would  give  the  story  a  wider  application, 
we  have  but  to  see  in  Samson's  marvellous  strength 
an  image  of  all  power,  mental  or  physical,  and  to  re- 
member that  the  same  sins  of  self-will  and  unrestrained 
desire  always  at  length  render  such  powers  useless,  or 
worse  than  useless. 

"  Samson's  gifts  of  bodily  strength,  which  were  the 
consequence  in  him  of  the  Spirit  of  God  exalting  the 
ordinary  powers  of  man's  muscles  and  sinews  into  the 
heroic  might  of  the  Nazarite  deliverer,  are  a  typQ  of 
the  quickening  of  the  higher  gifts  of  intellectual  power 
by  the  informing  Spirit  into  a  grander  reach  of  exer- 
tions than  the  merely  natural  mind  could  have  attained. 
The  employment  of  these,  at  the  mere  bidding  of  the 

*  Jer.  ii.  2,  25.  "  Psa.  Ixxx.  5,  6. 
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selfish  will,  for  sport,  for  gain,  for  the  gratification  of  a 
vain  daring,  for  the  pleasure  of  unbridled  speculation, 
is  the  fulfilment,  in  a  higher  sphere,  of  the  casting 
away  of  the  sensual,  wayward  judge  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan."i 

'  Heroes  of  Hebrew  History ^  by  the  late  Bishop  Wilbcrforce. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  Books  of  Samuel— The  Judgeship 
of  Eli— Samuel— The  Schools  of  the 
Prophets, 

■tlHE  Books  of  Samuel.  Though  two  Books  in 
our  Bibles,  they  are  in  reality  only  one  Book. 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  fact  that  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Book  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the 
great  prophet  and  leader,  Samuel. 

The  author  of  the  Book  is  unknown.  His  un- 
doubted object  is  to  record  the  life  and  reign  of 
David.  To  this  everything  else  in  the  Book  is  sub- 
servient. Samuel's  mission,  to  which  his  previous 
history  does  but  lead  up,  is  "  to  prepare  the  way  for 
David's  Monarchy,  to  select  David  while  he  kept  his 
father's  sheep,  to  anoint  him  with  the  holy  oil,  and 
to  surround  his  throne  and  person  with  the  halo  of 
prophecy.**  The  history,  too,  of  Saul's  reign,  as  apart 
from  its  connexion  with  David,  is  but  a  fragment.^ 

The  Book  of  Ruth,  telling  us  of  the  lineage  of 
David,  is  the  real  preface  to  the  Book  of  Samuel, 
which  says  no  more  than  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Jesse.  The  Books  of  Samuel,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  preface  to  the  Gospel  History. 
For  David  was  the  ancestor,  according  to  the  flesh, 

'  There  Is  a  gap  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  between  i  Sam.  xi.  15 
Md  z  Sam.  xiii.  x. 
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of  Jesus  Girist  our  Lord,  in  Whom  were  fulfilled  the 
^^  sure  mercies"^  and  the  promises  made  to  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart^ 

The  sources  of  information  of  which  the 
writer  appears  to  have  availed  himself  are  : 

1.  A  collection  of  national  Songs,  known  probably 
under  the  name  of  the  Book  of  Jasher  (2  Sam.  i.  18}.^ 

2.  David's  Psalms  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  i). 

3.  The  Book  of  "  The  Manner  of  the  Kingdom," 
compiled  by  Samuel  (i  Sam.  ix.  25),  and 

4.  The  same  authorities  as  those  which  the  Author 
of  the  Chronicles  afterwards  used,  viz.  The  Chronicles 
of  King  David  (i  Chron.  xxvii.  24),  and  the  Books  of 
Samuel  the  Seer,  Nathan  the  Prophet,  and  Gad  the 
Seer  (i  Chron.  xxix.  29 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  29). 

The  date  at  which  the  Book  was  written  is  un- 
certain. That  it  was  written  after  the  separation  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  seems  clear  from 
I  Sam.  xxvii.  6,  whilst  the  purity  of  its  Hebrew  points 
to  a  time  previous  to  that  of  Chaldaean  influence. 
Perhaps  we  may  not  be  far  wrong  in  placing  it  in  the 
earlier  years  of  Josiah. 

There  are  frequent  references  to,  or  quotations 
from,  the  Pentateuch  in  these  Books  of  Samuel,  and 
they  in  turn  are  not  unfrequently  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament.* 

The  time  treated  of  in  these  Books  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  120  to  130  years. 

*  Isaiah  Iv.  3 ;  Acts  xiii.  34.    Cf.  a  Sam.  vii.  8,  etc. ;  Psa.  Ixxxix.  28. 
"  I  Sam.  xiii.  14 ;  Acts  xiii.  29. 

'  The  Songs,  or  portions  of  Songs,  thus  preserved  to  us  are  found  in 
X  Sam.  ii.  z-io,  xviii.  7  ;  2  Sam.  i.  X7-27,  iii.  33, 34 ;  and  there  are  beside 
some  hymns  of  David,  2  Sam.  vii.  18-29,  xxii.,  and  xxiii.  1-7. 

*  See,  for  instance,  Luke  i.  32,  33  ;  Acts  ii.  30,  iii.  24,  vii.  46 ;  Heb.  i. 
5 ;  Rev.  xxi.  7,  beside  several  others. 
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The  Books  may  be  divided  thus  : — 

1.  The  History  of  Samuel,  marking  the'commence- 
ment  of  the  Prophetic  Office  (i  Sam.  i.-xii.). 

2.  The  History  of  Saul's  reign  (i  Sam.  xiii.-xv.). 

3.  The  History  of  David  (i  Sam.  xvi.  to  end  of 
2  Sam.)* 

The  Judgeship  of  Eli  (i  Sam.  ii.  12-36;  iv.). 
While  the  Philistines  were  oppressing  the  coasts  of 
Dan  and  Judah,  the  one  man  who  seems  to  have 
resisted  them  was  the  judge  over  Central  Palestine, 
the  high-priest  Eli.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  from  this  first  union  of  the  judicial  and  priestly 
functions  would  spring  a  renewed  national  life.  Now 
at  last  Shiloh  was  the  centre  both  of  civil  and 
rehgious  government  But  in  point  of  fact  no  time 
was  so  dark,  no  State  so  degraded  as  this.  The 
institution  of  an  order  of  priests  and  Levites, 
separated  by  God  from  the  rest  of  their  nation,  was 
intended  to  teach  the  Israelites  the  need  of  their 
separation  from  all  other  nations.  To  the  priests  and 
Levites  pertained  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  the  care 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  sacred  vessels  ;  and  to  the 
office  of  high-priest  belonged  the  special  power  of 
inquiring  of  God  through  the  mysterious  Urim  and 
Thummim.  The  Levites,  dispersed  in  different  cities 
all  over  the  land,  were  specially  enjoined  to  teach 
Israel  the  statutes  of  God.^  But  holy  things  per- 
verted to  bad  uses  are  most  powerful  for  evil.  "  If 
the  salt  have  lost  his  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be 
salted?"  The  account  given  us  of  the  wandering 
Levite  who  joined  the  Danites,  and  established  for 
them  an  irregular  worship,  shows  too  plainly  what  the 
separated    tribe   might  become,^  while   the  history 

»  Lev.  X.  11 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  lo.  *  Judges  xviii. 
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of  Eli  and  his  sons  rendered  vain  the  hope  of  union 
for  Israel  under  priestly  rule.  Greedy,  rapacious, 
dishonest,  and  sensual,  Hophni  and  Phinehas  brought 
the  ordained  worship  of  God  into  utter  disrepute. 
"  Men  abhorred  the  offering  of  the  Lord."  Though 
Eli  did  not  share  his  sons'  wickedness,  yet  his  story 
is  a  continued  warning  against  that  lax  feeling  which 
would  make  us  believe  that  we  can  cleave  to  that 
which  is  good  without  abhorring  that  which  is  eviL 
'^His  sons  made  themselves  vile^  and  he  restrained 
them  not." 

National  disunion  was  now  increased  by  an  aversion 
to  the  national  worship.  It  would  appear  that  people 
strove  to  "inquire  of  God"  in  other  places  and 
manners  than  those  appointed.  Soon  after  this  time 
the  power  of  inquiring  by  Urim  and  Thummim  seems 
to  have  departed  from  the  high-priests.^  Its  place 
was  filled  by  another  office,  which  first  now  begins 
to  appear  in  the  history,  that  of  the  Prophets.  The 
priesthood  failing  in  the  discharge  of  its  highest  func- 
tion, God  in  His  mercy  to  Israel  raised  up  this  new 
order  of  Teachers,  to  inform  the  people  after  His  will, 
and  through  whom  they  might  approach  near  unto  Him. 

The  corruptions  of  Shiloh,  however,  were  not  suf- 
fered to  continue.  The  Philistines  marched  into  the 
centre  of  the  land.  The  Israelites  met  with  defeat 
and  disaster.  The  two  evil  priests,  making  a  wrong 
use  of  the  office  given  them,  profaned  the  ark  by 
dragging  it  into  battle,  to  act  as  a  charm  against  their 
enemies.  The  overthrow  was  complete.  Up  the 
ascent  through  the  town  of  Shiloh  the  news  was 

*  The  power  lingered  probably  till  towards  the  close  of  David's  reign 
(s  Sam.  xxi.  i),  and  Abiathar  seems  to  have  been  the  last  high*priest 
who  exercised  it* 
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brought ;  the  cry  raised  in  the  city  told  the  aged  priest, 
as  he  sat  watching,  of  some  disaster ;  then  followed 
the  terrible  news,  blow  on  blow  descending  on  him, 
till  at  the  last,  "  the  ark  of  God  is  taken  ! "  he  sunk 
down  to  rise  no  more.  His  death  was  followed  by 
that  of  his  daughter-in-law.    Truly  might  it  be  said— 

"  Their  priests  were  sisan  by  the  sword  ; 
Ai^  there  were  no  widows  to  make  lamentation."  * 

Samuel  (i  Sam.  i.-ii.  11 ;  iii.  vii.  3-17).  In  this 
dark  period  of  Jewish  history  there  was,  as  ever 
with  God's  Church,  some  light ;  and  here  the  light 
streams  from  the  story  of  an  innocent  child  and  his 
mother.  In  Hannah's  prophetic  psalm  of  praise  we 
are  reminded  of  Miriam  and  Deborah,  and  far  more 
of  one  ''blessed  among  women,'^^  ^ho  was  to  be 
the  mother  of  a  yet  greater  Son.  The  words  go 
far  beyond  the  joy  of  "  the  barren  woman  "  who  had 
become  "a  joyful  mother  of  children,**  far  beyond 
the  triumph  of  Hannah  over  Peninnah  ; — they  speak 
of  a  confounding  of  the  great  and  mighty  things 
of  this  world  by  the  weak,  of  a  revelation  given  to 
babes,  which  was  only  realized  in  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Nay,  the  very  word  Christy  or  Messiah^  the 
Anointed  One,  is  first  used  by  Hannah  ;3  and  her 
words  are  re-echoed  in  those  familiar  phrases — 
**  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat,  anii 
hath  exalted  the  humble  and  meek."  The  holiness 
and  innocence  of  the  child  Samuel  is  constantly 
brought  before  us,  as  he  ministered  unto  the  Lord 
before  Eli  the  priest,  a  Nazarite  with  uncut  hair  like 
Samson,  wearing  a  linen  ephod,  opening  the  doors  of 
the  house  of  the  Lord.    "  The  child  was  young,"  "  he 

*  Psa.  Ixxviii.  64*  '  Luke  i.  28,  42.  '  i  Sam.  ii.  10. 
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ministered  before  the  Lord,  being  a  child,"  "  he  grew 
before  the  Lord."  These  thoughts  are  at  length  ex- 
pressed in  words  almost  identical  with  those  used  of 
a  HoHer  Child— **  He  was  in  favour  both  with  the 
Lord  and  also  with  men."^  At  the  close  of  a  long 
life,  Samuel  was  able  to  point  back  to  this  holy  child- 
hood, and  to  affirm  that  his  whole  course  had  been 
consistent  with  it.  "  I  have  walked,"  he  said,  *'  before 
you  from  my  childhood  unto  this  day."  ^  If  we  are 
ever  tempted  to  exalt  unduly  the  zeal  and  warmth  of 
love  which  often  follow  a  sudden  conversion,  if  we  are 
ever  led  to  dream  that  a  youth  misspent  and  an  early 
life  of  carelessness  may  be  redeemed,  if  it  shall  please 
God  later  on  to  touch  the  heart,  let  us  remember  that 
this  special  blessedness  of  a  growing  holiness,  com- 
menced in  childhood,  and  gradually  developing  and  in- 
creasing, can  never  belong  to  those  who  have  to  mourn 

"  For  lavish'd  hours  and  love  misspent." 

The  prodigal  may  return  to  his  father,  but  it  is  not 
to  him  that  the  words  are  spoken :  "*'  Son,  thou  art 
ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine." 

Through  the  innocent  lips  of  the  child,  God's  ter- 
rible message  was  conveyed  to  Eli ;  the  fame  of  it 
spread,  and  from  his  early  years  "  all  Israel  knew  that 
Samuel  was  established  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,"^ 
For  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Eli  he  seems  to 
have  lived  in  seclusion,  while  the  Philistines  oppressed 
the  country.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  appears  as 
a  deliverer  with  that  suddenness  which  we  generally 
mark  in  the  raising  up  of  one  of  the  judges.*  He 
strove  at  once  for  union.  "Gather  all  Israel  to 
Mizpeh  "  were  his  words,  and  there,  with  prayer  and 

'  2  Sam.  i.  24,  ii.  18,  21,  26.  °  i  Sam.  xii.  2. 

"  1  Sam  iii.  20.   .  *  i  Sam.  vii.  2,  3.. 
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(asidng,  he  renewed  the  covenant  between  God  and 
the  people.  They  were  still  engaged  in  prayer  and 
sacrifice  when  the  enemy  drew  near.  The  cries  to 
God  were  mingled  with  the  clash  of  weapons,  but  the 
answer  to  the  prayer  was  granted  at  once.  "The 
Lord  thimdered  with  a  great  thunder  on  that  day 
apon  the  Philistines,  .  .  .  and  they  were  smitten 
before  Israel." 

The  demand  for  a  King  (i  Sam.  viii.  xii.). 

A  period  of  rest  and  peace  followed,  during  which 
Samuel  judged  Israel    To  preserve  the  national  unity 
he  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  extend  his  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole  land ;  he  himself  went  in  regular 
circuits  through  the  central  region,  while  he  sent  his 
SODS  to  judge  at  Beersheba  in  the  extreme  south.    But 
he  could  not  succeed  wholly.    His  sons,  partaking  of 
the  corruption  of  the  time,  "  walked  not  in  his  ways,' 
and,  partly  from  the  hopelessness  of  obtaining  imiform 
justice  throughout  the  land,  partly  from  the  need  felt 
for  a  settled  leader,  who  should  lead  not  one  or  two 
tribes  but  all  Israel  to  battle,  the  people  at  last  united 
m  asking  for  a  king.    We  have  no  right  to  ascribe  to 
Samuel  any  undue  clinging  to  old  institutions  when 
the  time  had  come  for  newer  ones  ;  still  less  have  we 
any  right  to  accuse  him  of  jealousy  over  his  own  rights 
as  judge  and  ruler.    The  one  cause  why  this  demand 
was  the  great  sorrow  of  his  life  was,  that  It  was  the 
confession  that  Israel  could  no  longer  hope  to  fill  up 
the  ideal  set  before  them  ;  that  through. their  own 
unworthiness  they  had  rendered  for  ever  impossible 
that  kingdom  which  might  have  been  theirs.    "  The 
Lord  your  God  was  your  King"  were  his  mournful, 
indignant  words.   And  God's  words  to  him  were  more 
than  a  consolation  for  loss  of  power  or  wounded 


^ 
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vanity.  *'  Hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  people,  *  *  * 
for  they  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected 
Me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them.**  The  rejection 
was  not  so  much  in  this  present  request  for  a  king, 
but  in  that  which  had  rehdered  the  request  needful— 
the  constant  mingling  with  the  heathen,  the  deadness 
of  their  worship  of  the  true  God,  which  had  so  broken 
up  the  tribes  as  to  destroy  the  commonwealth  of  Israel. 
The  old  state  of  things  having  become  impossible, 
Samuel  was  now  to  hearken  to  the  proposal  for  a  new* 
He  could  not  thus  see  the  first  glories  of  his  nation 
swept  away  without  regret ;  but  the  generosity  of  his 
nature  is  shown  in  the  heart  and  hope  with  which  he 
strove  to  inspire  the  people  for  the  altered  state  of 
things,  in  his  constant  prayers,  and  in  the  earnestness 
and  love  with  which  he  sought  to  aid  the  new  king. 

The  Schools  of  the  Prophets.    The  direct 

rule  of  God  was  thus  superseded  by  that  of  an  earthly 
king ;  so  also  the  direct  messages  of  God  given  by 
Urim  and  Thummim  to  the  high-priest  were  gradually 
superseded  by  messages  delivered  through  the  con- 
sciousness and  by  the  voice  of  living  men.  We  have 
met  with  many  instances  of  the  prophetic  gift  being 
granted  before  this  time ;  Moses,  Miriam,  Deborah, 
and  Hannah  all  prophesied.  We  read,  too,  of  in^ 
stances  of  prophets,  whose  names  are  not  recorded, 
who  were  charged  with  God's  messages  during  the 
time  of  the  Judges.^  But,  until  the  time  of  Samuel, 
there  was  i^o  distinct  order  of  the  prophets.  In  using 
the  word  "  Prophet,'*  let  us  remember  that  it  does  not 
only  mean  "  predicter,"  or  one  who  foretells  events. 
Doubtless  the  prophets  were  often  predicters,  but  their 
real  office  was  a  higher  one  than  this.    They  were  the 

*  Judges  vi.  8 ;  t  Sam*  ii.  27. 
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messengers  of  God,  the  watchmen  to  the  house  of 
Israel,  sent  to  declare  His  will  to  His  people.  They 
were  therefore  quite  as  much  preachers  as  predicters. 
They  had  a  direct  gift  from  God  :  "  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  ^  But 
this  gift  did  not  supersede  altogether  their  own  indi- 
viduality, still  less  did  it  control  their  will.  It  could 
be  misused  like  other  gifts.  Hence  the  constant  men- 
tion of  false  prophets  and  false  prophetesses,  and  that 
fSatal  perversion  of  it  which  came  from  the  mouth  of  a 
high-priest^  It  could,  like  other  gifts,  be  improved 
and  strengthened  \  hence  the  founding  by  Samuel  of 
those  estabUshments  called  "  Schools  of  the  Prophets." 
In  these  colleges  Samuel  gathered  together  the  pro- 
mising students  of  his  time,  to  train  them  for  the 
prophetic  order.  There  might  be  men  Uke  Amos  on 
whom  the  gift  of  prophecy  came  without  training,^ 
but  as  a  rule  it  came  to  those  trained  and  prepared 
for  it.  These  lived  together  in  the  colleges  of  Ramah, 
Bethel,  Jericho,  or  Gilgal,  presided  over  by  a  leading 
prophet,  and  having  their  meals  in  common.  Their 
numbers  were  sometimes  very  many,  as  when  Obadiah 
hid  a  hundred  at  a  time  from  Jezebel.* 

The  prophetic  utterances  were  generally  poetical. 
Not  only  the  Psalms,  but  great  portions  of  the  books 
of  the  prophets,  are  strictly  poetry.  This  poetical 
prophecy  was  often  accompanied  and  apparently  aided 
by  music.^  The  prophets  also,  however,  taught  by 
prose  writings  and  speeches.  Among  the  former 
must  be  classed  such  histories  as  we  have  in  Isaiah 
and  Daniel,  and  other  histories  now  lost,  such  as  "  the 
book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  the  book  of  Gad  the 

*  *  Pet.  i.  21.  '  John  xi«  50,  51.  '  Amos  vii.  14. 

*  1  Sam.  xix.  19,  20 ;  2  Kings  ii.  3,  5,  iv.  38 ;  t  Kings  xviii.  4. 
'  z  Sam.  X.  5  ;  2  Kings  iii.  15. 
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seer."^  The  prophets'  speeches  generally  took  the 
fonn  of  parables  and  ^xdogaes,  a  kind  of  teaching 
which,  in  later  days,  was  so  much  used  by  the  greatest 
of  the  Prophets,  oar  Blessed  Lord.  For  all  these 
things  the  "  companies  '  or  schoob  foonded  by  Samuel 
afforded  training,  but  for  all  of  them  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  was  needed  as  much  as  by  Othnid,  Jephthah,  or 
Samson,  in  earlier  days.  That  the  distinct  office  of 
the  prophets  should  arise  at  the  same  time  as  that 
of  the  kings,  indicates  at  once  the  great  part  the 
prophets  were  to  play  as  advisers  of  both  kings  and 
people.  It  was  in  &ct  a  new  administration  of  the 
Spirit  poiu^  out,  not  (as  in  Christian  times)  on  all 
God's  people,  but  on  individual  men  for  special  pin*- 
poses.  His  power  alone  enabled  sin^e  men  to  stand 
agsunst  numbers  as  Elijah  did,  to  warn  great  kings  as 
Nathan,  to  cheer  and  strengthen  a  captive  people  as 
Ezekid  and  DanieL  Something  like  this  power  had 
been  given,  as  we  have  seen,  to  individuals  before. 
What  was  new  in  this  administration  was,  that  the  gift 
should  animate  a  whole  body  of  men ;  that  it  should 
be  a  gift  capable  of  increase  and  recdved  by  one  from 
another;  an  enthusiasm  which,  spreading  among 
them,  witnessed  that  God  was  indeed  with  them. 
This  g^ft,  as  has  been  said,  '*  abounds  when  sought 
by  all  as  one,  and  by  each  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  but 
dies  out  in  separation,  and  languishes  in  each  as  it 
ebbs  from  the  common  body."*  First  perceived  in 
these  days  of  Samuel,  this  sense  of  one  Spirit  ani- 
mating one  Body  was  not  fully  realized  till  the  great 
day  of  Pentecost,  but  from  that  time  it  has  been  pos- 
ted by  the  Spirit-bearing  Church. 

xjox.  39.    Jeremiah  also  is  thought  by  some,  not  without 
to  hare  compiled  x  and  2  Kings. 
0/Hchrtw  HUtory, 


CHAPTER  XX. 
The  Reign  of  Saul. 

OAUL  anointed  to  be  King  (i  Sam.  ix.  x.). 
The  establishment  of  a  monarchy  in  Israel  was 
begun  under  cheering  circumstances.  Although  it 
seemed  to  supersede  the  more  immediate  and  holier 
form  of  government  by  God,  yet  it  was  capable  of 
equal  or  even  greater  blessedness.*  "  The  Lord  will 
not  forsake  His  people,"  was  the  Prophet's  announce- 
ment after  the  new  order  of  things  had  commenced. 
And  the  first  king  appeared  to  be  one  well  adapted  for 
the  high  office.  Tall,  strong,  and  beautiful,  Saul's  noble 
outward  form  was  not  the  greatest  of  his  gifts  ;  with 
the  energy  and  courage  that  always  distinguished  a 
Benjamite,  he  joined  a  gracious  modesty  and  a  rare 
generosity.  In  those  early  days  he  was  "  little  in  his 
own  sight ;  '* '  in  the  heat  of  his  first  victory  he  forbade 
that  any  man  should  be  put  to  death  that  day  in 
revenge  for  their  treatment  of  him.^  To  those  great 
natural  qualities  there  were  added  special  gifts  from 
God ;  he  was  chosen  expressly  by  God  and  not  by 
man,  and  he  knew  it;  both  privately  and  publicly 
he  had  been  named  *^the  Lord's  Anointed."  The 
title  is  frequently  applied  to  him,  and  was  in  its  nature 
a  first  indication  of  the  true  kingly  office  of  Christ,  the 

'  Sam.  xii.  22.  *  i  Sam.  xv.  7.  '  i  Sam.  xi.  13. 
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Messiah  or  Anointed  One.  The  holiest  and  greatest 
man  of  his  time  gave  to  Saul  his  love,  his  counsel,  and 
his  prayers  ;  ^  and  above  all  he  had  a  direct  inspiration 
from  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.^  Not  only  did  the 
Spirit  of  God  come  upon  him  before  a  battle,  as  on 
the  Judges  in  earlier  times,  but  that  newer  manifesta- 
tion of  it  which  characterized  his  own  times,  was 
vouchsafed  to  him.  Falling  in  with  the  company  of 
the  prophets,  he  too  prophesied,  filled  with  the  one 
Spirit  that  filled  them  ;  till  others,  moved  by  the 
wondrous  sight,  exclaimed,  ''Is  Saul  also  among  the 
prophets  ?  "  ^  Thus,  in  his  glorious  youth,  he  seemed 
marked  out  to  accomplish  God's  purposes.  He  was 
the  ''chosen  of  the  Lord,"  and  was  remembered  as 
$uch  even  after  his  death.* 

Saul  was  the  chosen,  or  elected,  of  the  Lord.  Let 
us  reflect  when  we  use  the  word  "election"  that  it 
does  not  necessarily  imply  final  perseverance.  Saul 
was  clearly  elected  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
"Thou  shalt  be  turned  into  another  man,"**  is  the 
promise  to  him,  and  the  promise  was  fully  kept.  "  God 
gave  him  another  heart."  And  yet  he  fell  from  God, 
And  the  explanation  is  that  he  was  wilful,  and  God  did 
not  constrain  his  will.  "  The  world  prevailed  over  the 
faith  of  Balaam  ;  a  more  subtle,  though  not  a  rare 
temptation,  overcame  the  faith  of  Saul :  wilfulness, 
the  unaccountable  desire  of  acting  short  of  simple 
obedience  to  God's  will,  a  repugnance  of  unreserved 
self-surrender  and  submission  to  Him."  * 

The  early  days  of  the  Kingdom  (i  Sam.  xi. 

xiii.  xiv.).    At  first,  however,  all  was  glory  and  suc- 

'  1  Sam.  X.  8,  xv.  ii,  35,  xvi.  i.  *  i  Sam.  xi.  6. 

■  I  Sam.  x.  II.  *  a  Sam.  xxi.  6.  *  i  Sam.  x.  6,  9. 
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cess.  The  hopes  of  the  nation  seemed  accomplished. 
.The  wild  Ammonites,  recovering  from  their  defeat 
]>y  Jephthahy  strove  once  more  to  possess  themselves 
of  Gilead.  Jabesh-Gilead,  the  town  attacked,  sent  a 
despairing  message  to  its  old  allies  the  Benjamites, 
The  result  was  indeed  different  from  that  which  fol- 
lowed Jephthah's  message  to  Ephraim.  A  fresh 
vigour  and  union  mark  the  commencement  of  the 
monarchy.  Throughout  ^^all  the  coasts  of  Israel" 
3aul  sent  his  smnmons,  and  Israel  and  Judah  as- 
sembled to  follow  him,  three  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men.^  The  victory  that  followed  and  rescued 
the  land  east  of  Jordan  served  to  confirm  the  king's 
rule.  Years  passed  on.  Saul  was  successful  in 
subduing  many  of  the  foes  of  Israel.  There  was  one 
esDception.  "There  was  sore  war  against  the  Phili- 
stines all  the  days  of  Saul."  2  This  warlike  tribe, 
subdued  and  crushed  for  a  time  during  SamuePs 
judgeship,^  had  recovered  itself  in  the  earlier  years  of 
Saul's  reign.  It  became  again  so  powerful  that  all 
south  eastern  Israel  was  occupied  by  Philistine  garri- 
sons. The  oppression  was  so  great  that  "no  smith 
was  found  throughout  all  the  land  of  Israel,"  *  and  no 
Israelite,  except  the  king  and  his  son  Jonathan,  pos- 
sessed a  sword. 

An  attack  by  Jonathan  on  one  of  the  Philistine 
garrisons  led  to  a  new  invasion.  The  enemy  came  in 
thousands.  The  terror  felt  by  the  unarmed  Israelites 
seemed  to  render  their  cause  hopeless.^  Distress, 
trembling  and  desertion  followed  Saul's  efforts  to  orga- 
nize a  defence.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  wilfulness 
and  want  of  faith  which  brought  Saul  to  ruin  appeared. 

*  I  Sam.  xi.  7,  8.        *  i  Sam.  xiv.  47,  52.       *  1  Sam.  vii.  13. 
*  X  Sam.  xiii.  19,  22.  '  z  Sam.  xiii.  22. 
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He  knew  that  Samuel's  voice  was  the  voice  of  God  to 
him,  and  knowing  it  he  disobeyed  it.  When  he  offered 
the  bumt-ofTering  at  Gilgal,  he  allowed  his  faith  in 
God's  will  as  declared  by  His  Prophet  to  sink  before 
considerations  of  worldly  prudence.  Now^  as  again 
later,  he  showed  that  he  had  not  learnt  the  lesson,  *^  to 
obey  is  better  than  sacrifice."  We  should  notice  two 
things  here :  first,  that  Saul's  wilfulness  was  useless, 
the  people  still  melted  away  from  him  ;  ^  second,  that 
Samuel's  rebuke,  ^'Thou  hast  done  foolishly,  .... 
thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue,"  by  no  means  left 
Saul  without  the  hope  of  yet  redeeming  his  reign. 
Had  Saul  repented  then,  had  he  shown  any  of  that 
sorrowing  contrition  for  sin,  mingled  with  resolution 
for  the  future,  that  so  distinguished  his  successor,  all 
might  yet  have  been  well  with  Imn.  For  the  time, 
notwithstanding  Saul's  sin,  ^^the  Lord  saved  Israel 
that  day."  « 

Apart  from  the  trouble  of  the  Philistines,  Saul 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  several  years  of  prosperity 
and  success.  He  was  firmly  established  on  the  throne ; 
his  court  imitated  the  magnificence  of  other  kingdoms 
around  ;  the  hopes  of  the  people  were  accomplished  : 
all  Israel  was  united  under  their  sovereign  as  one  people. 

The  Amalekite  war  (i  Sam.  xv.).  But  after  a 
while  a  second  trial  came.  Saul  was  sent  to  fight  with 
Amalek.  The  war  was  to  be  one  of  extermination, 
like  the  first  war  of  Israel  with  the  Canaanites.* 
The  command  to  Saul  was  as  plain  as  that  to  Joshua. 
But  Saul  followed  the  example  of  Achan  rather  than 
that  of  Joshua,  and  once  more  wilfully  disobeyed. 
It  seemed  to  him  a  pity  to  destroy  what  was  good, . 
and  he  probably  desired    a  grand  ceremonial  and 

'  z  Sam.  xiii.  15,  16.  '  z  Sam.  xiv.  23.  '  i  Sam.  xv.  3. 
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splendid  sacrifice  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.i  Again 
the  lower  motives,  the  wilful  desire,  were  substituted 
for  the  higher  duty  of  obedience.  Samuel  yearned 
over  him  still  with  love,  strove  in  prayer  for  him, 
and  seemed  to  long  yet  to  serve  this  chosen  one  of 
the  Lord.  But  the  miserable  excuses,  the  utter  break- 
down of  all  truth  and  honesty,  the  mean  equivocations 
that  follow,  awoke  his  scorn  and  righteous  anger. 
Far  louder  now  pealed  the  voice  of  judgment.  "  Be- 
cause, thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord,  He 
hath  also  rejected  thee  from  being  king ; "  and,  as 
if  pointing  to  the  falseness  of  SauPs  answers,  "  Also 
the  strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie  nor  repent :  for  He 
is  not  a  man  that  He  should  repent/' 

**  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice."  The  words  were 
truly  appUcable  to  Saul,  who  twice,  for  the  sake  of 
doing  sacrifice,  had  disobeyed ;  and  his  rebellion  is 
compared  with  witchcraft,  a  sin  against  which  Saul 
had  been  specially  zealous.^  And  that  his  disobedience 
was  due  to  no  feelings  of  humanity,  nor  his  zeal 
directed  to  keeping  his  word,  is  shown  by  his  conduct 
to  the  Gibeonites.  Joshua  had  sworn  to  them,  and  he 
and  the  elders  had  kept  the  oath :  it  was  Saul  who 
first  broke  it,  and  was  zealous,  not  for  truth,  but  for 
conquest.^ 

The  latter  years  of  Saul's  reign  (i  Sam. 

xvi.  14-23,  xviii.  5-30,  xix.  xxviii.  xxxi.).  No  longer 
visited  and  counselled  by  God's  prophet,  the  days  of 
Saul  began  to  darken.  His  armies  were  still  victorious, 
but  he  was  no  longer  the  man  he  once  was.  The 
change  is  awfully  described  in  the  one  verse,  ''The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from  Saul,  and  an  evil 
spirit  firom  the  Lord  troubled  him."    No  longer  gifted 

*  z  Sam.  XV.  si.  '  x  Sam.  xxviii.  3.  ^2  Sam.  xxi.  i,  3. 
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with  prophetic  utterances,  his  mind  became  troubled, 
and  reason  at  last  tottered  on  her  throne.  The  moral 
fall  brought  with  it  an  intellectual  fall  Yet,  still  in 
his  changed  condition,  Saul  inspired  love  :  his  servants 
were  anxious  for  his  good,  the  absent  prophet  mourned 
for  him ;  the  noble  son,  companion  of  his  victories, 
climg  to  him  to  the  last,  and  hardly  would  beheve  evil 
of  him  ;  ^  while  one  bright  form,  in  youthful  freshness 
and  loveliness,  stood  by  him,  and  strove  with  music  to 
soothe  his  weary  spirit. 

It  was  in  vain.  To  his  other  sins  was  added  now  a 
dark  jealousy  which  led  him  to  plunge  yet  deeper 
into  crime.  How  terribly  significant  is  the  miserable 
fear  which  haunted  the  godless  man  in  the  presence 
of  the  young  servant  of  God.^  "Saul  was  afraid  of 
David,  because  the  Lord  was  with  him.*'  The  fear  and 
the  jealousy  grew  into  hatred ;  the  hatred  led  to 
repeated  attempts  at  murder,  and  at  last  to  a  massacre.^ 
Yet  gleams  of  the  old  light  still  broke  through  the 
heavy  darkness  ;  but  they  became  rarer  as  each  one 
was  misused.  There  were  times  when,  during  his  long 
pursuit  and  cruel  hunting  of  his  best  friend,  Saul  might 
yet  have  recovered  something  of  his  former  position. 
Once,  when  in  the  very  act  of  pursuit,  a  return  again 
of  the  old  prophetic  fervour  came  to  him  ;  once  more 
within  the  influence  of  "  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the 
prophets  *'  he  too  became  as  one  of  them  ;  once  more 
men  asked  wonderingly,  "Is  Saul  also  among  the 
prophets?"*  How  changed  is  the  anointed  of  the 
Lord  from  those  bright  days  when  first  the  words 
were  uttered  !  The  moment  of  inspiration  passed,  and 
no  repentance   followed.      Soon    after  this  time  he 

^  1  Sam.  xvi.  15,  16,  xxviii.  23,  xv.  35,  xx.  2,  xvi.  21,  23. 
"  X  Sam.  xviii.  is,  15,  29.       °  z  Sam.  xxii.  17,  z8.       *  1  Sam.  xix.  34. 
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nanrowly  escaped  being  the  murderer  of  his  own  son.^ 
Yet  some  consciousness  of  his  fedlen  condition  re- 
mained ;  he  wept  yet  ^  at  the  well-remembered  voice  of 
liim  who  calls  him  still  "  My  father."  "  I  have  played 
the  fool,  I  have  erred  exceedingly,"  was  his  mournful 
canfession. 

But  the  end  drew  near.    The  aged  Prophet  Samuel 
was  dead,  and  ''  all  Israel,"  reunited  through  his  care, 
^  had  lamented  him,  and  buried  him.''  ^    The  greatest 
warrior  in  the  kingdom  was  an  outlaw  when  another 
great  invasion  of  the  land  by  the  Philistines  took 
place.     For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Saul  feared  before 
die  enemy.^    No  voice  was  heard  to  aid  him,  no  light 
was  given  ;  he  was  left  to  the  guidance  of  that  self-will 
which  in  earlier  days  he  had  chosen  to  follow.    The 
misuser  of  God's  gifts  can  see  no  visions.    In  vain 
he  inquired  of  the  Lord  after  the  ancient  manner ;  the 
destroyer  of  God's  priests  received  no  answer  by  Urim. 
The  newer  mode  was  dosed  to  him  also,  for  he  had 
^^beyed  God's  prophet.    So  the  last  desperate  reso- 
ludon  was  taken,  and  "  he  who  had  long  grieved  the 
Holy  Spirit  of   God  shewed  at  last  that    he  had 
quenched  it."    "  Saul  will  summon  by  an  evil  magic 
....  the  dead  from  their  graves,  and  win  from  the 
world  of  darkness  and  of  death  that  knowledge  which 
the  world  of  light  and  of  life  refuses  to  impart  to  him. 
This  consulting  with  the  witch  of  Endor  on  the  part 
of  Israel's  anointed  king  was  probably  as  nearly  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  as  it  was  possible  for  one 
under  the  Old  Covenant,  and  before  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, to  commit."^    We  must  not  suppose  that  the 

*  1  Sam.  XX.  33.  *  I  Sam.  xxiv.  16. 
'  1  Sam.  XXV.  i.,  xxvlii.  3.  *  i  Sam,  xxviii.  3. 

*  Shipwrecks  of  Faiths  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
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appearance  of  Samuel  was  an  imposture  with  which 
the  woman  succeeded  in  deluding  the  king,  nor  yet 
that  she  really  possessed  the  power  to  summon  the 
Prophet  from  the  grave.  None  was  more  startled  by 
it  than  she  herself!*  And  it  was  Saul  who  "per- 
ceived that  it  was  Samuel."  He  bowed  before  him 
as  in  earlier  days,^  but  it  was  no  longer  the  kiss  of 
peace  and  assurance  of  God's  favour  that  he  received. 
His  terrible  doom  followed.  The  words  were  not 
merely  "The  Lord  hath  rejected  thee,"  but  "The 
Lord  is  become  thine  enemy ; "  and  the  sentence  was 
defeat  and  death.  Can  we  wonder  that  he  despaired, 
and  fell  with  his  tall  form,  once  so  goodly  and  rising 
above  all  others,  "  all  along  on  the  earth  ?  "  Through 
the  darkness  and  the  night  he  returned  to  his  camp 
on  Mount  Gilboa,  and  then  on  the  morrow  lost  for  the 
first  time  a  battle,  and  with  it  his  life.  He  did  not 
care  to  live,  but  sought  his  death  ;  and  thus  at  the  last 
was  not  divided  from  his  noble  son.  The  refrain  of 
David's  lament  describes  too  truly  not  only  the  death 
of  Saul,  but  his  life,  his  gradual  fall,  and  his  perversion 
of  God's  gifts — ^"  How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  and  the 
weapons  of  war  perished  ! "  ^ 

'  X  Sam.  xxviii.  12, 13.  =  1  Sam.  xxviii.  14 ;  comp.  x.  i. 

'  2  Sam.  i.  37.- 


CHAPTER  XXL 

The  Youth  of  David. 

"QAVID^S  Early  Years.  We  know  more  of 
David  than  of  any  of  the  chief  men  of  Israelitish 
history.  We  have  not  only  a  detailed  history  of  his 
life,  but  in  his  Psalms  the  outpouring  of  his  heart,  the 
deepest  feelings  of  his  soul,  expressed  at  different 
periods  of  his  life.  Many  of  the  events  of  his  life  are 
typical  of  those  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  These  events 
called  forth  a  wonderful  development  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which,  passing  through  the  Psalms  of  David 
into  the  meditations  of  all  the  people  of  Israel,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Son  of  David.  David  was  bom 
at  Bethlehem,  which  first  from  that  circumstance  had 
a  certain  sanctity  attached  to  it.  To  his  birthplace 
David  seems  to  have  been  specially  attached;  he 
longed  in  his  thirst  for  the  water  from  its  well,^  and  it 
retained  for  many  centuries  the  name  of  "  The  City  of 
David."  ^  In  his  childhood  the  boy  must  have  heard 
from  his  father  Jesse  the  stories  of  his  own  family, 
and  must  have  learned  that  he  numbered  Rahab  the 
Canaanitess  and  Ruth  the  Moabitess  among  his 
ancestors.  It  was  to  Moab  that  he  turned  in  the  after 
days  of  his  wanderings  for  a  refuge  for  his  father  and 
mother,'  he  remembered  kindnesses  received  from  the 

'  3  Sam.  xxiii.  15.  '  Luke  il.  4.  °  z  Sam.  xxii.  3. 
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kindred  people  of  Aininon,i  he  suffered  some  of  the 
Jebusite  population  of  Jerusalem  to  retain  their  pro- 
perty after  he  had  conquered  them,^  and  he  employed 
in  his  armies  a  great  number  of  foreigners.  These 
may  well  have  been  results  of  his  own  mixed  ancestry, 
preparations  for  Him  Who  should  open  the  Church  to 
Gentile  as  well  as  Jew. 

David's  Shepherd  Life  (i  Sam.  xvi.  ii,  xvii. 
34,  35).  David's  early  occupation  was  that  of  keeping 
his  father's  sheep,  in  those  days  a  dangerous  employ- 
ment, because  of  the  wild  beasts  who  came  from  the 
thickets  of  Jordan  to  attack  the  sheep.  With  these  he  , 
early  fought,  and  his  conquest  over  a  lion  and  a  bear 
made  him  known  among  his  people  as  *'  a  mighty  man 
of  valour."  This  open-air  life  no  doubt  produced  in 
him  the  intense  love  of  nature  that  breathes  throughout 
the  Psalms.  While  watching  the  sheep  he  "  considered 
the  heavens,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  God  had 
ordained  ; "  and  feeling  the  apparent  littleness  of  man, 
wondered  at  God's  love  towards  him,  while  from  his 
employment  he  learned  to  picture  the  tenderness  and 
watchfulness  of  that  love.  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd, 
therefore  can  I  lack  nothing."  ^  It  is  the  first  hallowing 
of  the  shepherd  life,  and  the  first  comparison  made 
between  it  and  a  wise  pastoral  care  for  men.  The 
comparison  was  not  forgotten ;  it  was  repeated  again 
in  later  times  in  the  words,  "  He  took  him  from  the 
sheepfolds ....  to  feed  Jacob  his  people,"*  and  its 
spirit  reappears  in  the  expressions,  "Hear,  O  Thou 
Shepherd  of  Israel,"  "We  are  His  people  and  the 
sheep  of  His  pasture,"  which  prepare  the  way  for  the 
gracious  words,  "  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd." 

*  2  Sam.  X.  2.  °  2  Sam,  xxiv.  18,  24. 

°  Psa.  viii.,  xxiii.  *  Psa.  Ixxviii.  70,  71. 
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The  Anohitiiig  of  David  (i  Sam.  xvi.  1-13). 

It  was  literally  from  the  sheepfold  that  David  was 
called  for  his  first  anointing.  It  is  quite  clear  that  he 
was  anointed  not  to  be  king  at  that  time,  but  to  be 
Saul's  successor.  For  this  reason  Samuel  was  not  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  Saul's  kingdom  by  any  public  an- 
nouncement of  it.*  David  knew  this,  and  never  at- 
tempted to  dispute  the  kingdom  with  Saul,  though  for 
the  same  reason  he  did  dispute  it  afterwards  with  Saul's 
son  Ishbosheth.  From  this  time  "  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  came  upon  David,"  and  he  may  thus  be  numbered 
from  his  youth  among  the  prophets.  He  became  known 
for  the  power  of  his  prophetic  utterances,  which  were 
frequently  connected  with  music  and  poetry.  This 
power  was  now  employed  to  soothe  the  unhappy  hours 
of  the  king.  David's  Psalms  have  consoled  many 
weary  ones  since  they  were  first  sung  to  the  poor 
soul-troubled  king  of  Israel ;  and  in  this  as  in  so  many 
other  things  he  is  a  type  of  Him  Who  is  the  Consoler 
of  the  world.  Like  Him  also  he  was  content  to  remain 
in  obscurity  until  God's  time  came  when  he  should 
become  renowned  ;  retiring  from  Saul's  court  to  keep 
once  more  the  sheep  at  Bethlehem. 

The  Death  of  Goliath  (i  Sam.xvii.).  But  the 
event  soon  followed  which  made  his  name  for  ever 
renowned.  In  his  combat  with  the  Philistine  we  see 
the  strong  simple  faith  which  never,  even  in  the  darkest 
scenes  of  his  life,  forsook  him.  All  such  combats  are 
pictures  of  the  faith  that  overcometh  the  world,  but 
none  is  more  strikingly  so  than  this  one,  when  the 
young  unarmed  shepherd  boy  laid  low  the  champion  of 
Gath.    It  was  a  deed  that  could  never  be  forgotten  in 

^  I  Sam.  xvi.  2.    It  is  evident  that  the  proceedings  related  in  this 
chapter  were  of  a  private  character. 
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Israel,  and  was  followed  by  David's  rapid  rise  as  the 
chief  warrior  at  Saul's  court  We  cannot  wonder  that 
the  king,  who  had  only  before  seen  him  during  his 
dark  hours  of  illness  and  unsettled  reason,  did  not 
recognize  again  the  youth  who  had  once  charmed 
those  heavy  hours.^ 

The  Friendship  of  Jonathan  and  David 

(i  Sam.  xviii.  xix.  i-8,  xjl).  The  deeper  side  of  David's 
nature  is  shown  in  his  constant  tmwavering  £uth,  the 
more  human  side  is  marked  by  his  intense  power  of 
loving  and  of  inspiring  love.  When  we  consider  the 
'  peculiar  relation  in  which  David  was  placed  with 
Jonathan,  we  shall  find  the  story  of  their  friendship  the 
most  touching  and  the  most  lovely  of  any  recorded  in 
history.  Each  of  the  two  knew  that  his  life  was  in  the 
hand  of  the  other.  When  Saul's  attempt  on  David's 
life  commenced,  it  was  Jonathan  who  pleaded  for  him, 
who  concealed  him  and  aided  his  escape.  Yet  Jonathan 
in  his  tiuTi  said,  **  Thou  shalt  ....  while  yet  I  hve, 
shew  me  the  kindness  of  the  Lord,  that  I  die  not  ;"^ 
for  in  the  natural  expectation  of  outliving  his  father  he 
felt  that  then  his  life  would  be  in  David's  hands.  All 
along  he  knew  that  his  lost  inheritance,  lost  through  no 
sin  of  his  own,  would  go  to  David ;  ^  all  along  David 
knew  that  it  would  be  his,  yet  taunts  addressed  to 
Jonathan  and  persecutions  suffered  by  David  never 
raised  one  flame  of  jealousy  to  disturb  the  holiness  of 
their  love.  Scarcely  less  fervent,  though  perhaps  less 
noble,  was  the  love  of  Jonathan's  sister  Michal  for 
David.  It  was  perhaps  not  kindled  imtil  David's  fame 
had  greatly  increased;  and  possibly  those  songs  in 
which  the  women  of  Israel  sang  the  praises  of  their 

'  X  Sam.  XYU.  15,  SSS^'         *  i  Sam.  xix.  4,  5,  xx.  24,  19,  41,  42. 
'  X  Sam.  xxiiL  17,  xx.  30,  31. 
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young  hero,  while  they  raised  the  jealousy  of  the  father, 
fixed  the  love  of  the  daughter.^  In  spite  of  every  secret 
effort  made  by  Saul  for  his  destruction^  David  became 
the  king's  son-in-law,  the  constant  conqueror  of  the 
Philistines,  the  darling  of  the  people.^  Secret  means 
having  failed,  the  king  tried  open  ones.^  His  state 
became  worse,  and  David's  music  no  longer  soothed 
it  In  his  mad  jealousy  he  separated  himself  from 
the  one  who  might  be  called  his  good  genius.  The 
love  and  watchfulness  of  his  wife  Michal  saved  David 
fi*om  the  final  and  prepared  attack  on  his  life.*  Her 
expression  to  him — which  should  be  translated,  "  If 
thou  save  not  thy  soul  to-night" — is  repeated  by 
David  in  the  Psalms  in  which  he  commemorated  his 
deliverance,  and  said, " They  lie  in  wait  for  my  souly* ^ 
"  Lest  he  tear  my  sotd  like  a  lion."  ^  By  the  morning 
he  was  far  from  their  reach,  and  able  in  safety  to  sing, 
as  he  said,  of  God's  power ;  "  Yea,"  he  added,  in  his 
joy  at  having  left  behind  night,  his  enemies,  treachery, 
and  ungodliness,  "  I  will  sing  aloud  of  Thy  mercy  in 
the  morning."  "^ 

David's  Life  of  Exile  (i  Sam.  xix.  18-24,  xxi.- 

XXX.).  A  period  of  trial  and  of  suffering  was  to  follow. 
Remembering  his  anointing  by  Samuel,  it  was  to 
the  Prophet  that  David  now  fled.  Welcomed  by 
him,  he  joined  the  company  of  the  prophets  at 
Naioth,  or  "  the  pastures,"  of  Ramah.  It  was  only 
for  a  short  time,  but  served  no  doubt  to  strengthen 
the  faith  of  David  and  to  show  him  how  he  should 

*  I  Sam.  xviii.  7,  8,  20.  ^  i  Sam.  xviii.  27,  z6. 

'  z  Sam.  xix.  9,  xo.  *  z  Sam.  xix.  1X-Z7. 

'  Psalm  lix.  3.  To  the  Hebrew,  the  soul  was  the  principle  of  life,  and 
hence  the  word  was  constantly  used  where  we  should  use  **  life."  For 
instance,  **The  blood  is  the  life"  {i.e.  literally  "the  soul"),  Deut. 
xii.  23.  "  Psa.  vii.  2.  '  Psa.  lix.  16. 
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direct  his  future  course.  He  seems  never  again  to 
have  met  the  Prophet  who  anointed  him,  and  was 
God's  instrument  in  taking  him  from  the  sheepfolds. 
Driven  from  Ramah,  David  fled  to  Nob,  a  town 
on  the  Mount  of  Ohves,  where,  since  the  destruction 
of  Shiloh,  the  tabernacle  was  set  up.^  The  Ark  was 
still  far  away,  but  round  the  tabernacle  many  priests 
had  collected;  and  David,  forced  away  from  the 
company  of  the  prophets,  came  to  inquire  of  the  Lord 
through  the  priest,  and  to  seek  for  food  and  arms. 
Ahimelech  the  high-priest  failed  in  that  courage  in 
defence  of  the  right  which  Samuel  had  shown ;  yet, 
as  if  in  punishment  for  that  failure,  the  revenge  of  the 
king,  which  never  attacked  Samuel,  fell  on  him  and 
his.  Saul  no  doubt  justified  his  massacre  of  the 
priests  to  himself  by  the  fact  that  they  had  allowed 
the  holy  shewbread  to  be  eaten  by  one  not  a  priest 
contrary  to  the  law ;  it  was  his  old  error  reappearing, 
each  time  in  a  darker  form.  With  him,  to  sacrifice 
was  better  than  to  obey ;  the  ceremonial  law  stood 
above  all  laws  of  humanity.  But  the  faith  of  David 
enabled  him  to  rise  to  a  higher  region  ;  he  knew  that 
"  the  life  was  more  than  meat,"  and  his  deed  gave  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  an  example  to  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  "  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice."  ^ 
The  massacre  of  the  priests,  by  laying  one  more  crime 
on  his  conscience,  was  certain  to  increase  SauPs  hatred 
of  David,  and  accordingly  from  this  time  his  pursuit  of 
him  became  more  hot. 

From  Nob  to  his  enemies  the  Philistines,  from  them 
again  to  an  outlaw's  life  in  the  cave  of  Adullam; 
sometimes  in  a  fortress  or  "  hold,"  for  a  short  time  in 
a  strong  town  Keilah  ;  sometimes  in  the  forest  or  the 

*  I  Sam.  xxi.  i.  **  Matt.  xii.  3-7. 
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wilderness  among  the  cliffs  of  Engedi  or  the  pastures 
of  the  southern  Carmel,*  David  from  this  time  led  the 
life  of  a  wanderer.  Pursued  by  one  who  had  been 
his  friend,  betrayed  again  and  again  by  those  among 
whom  he  sought  for  refuge,  the  joyous  youth,  the 
successful  conqueror,  went  at  this  time  through  a  very 
furnace  of  affliction.  Yet  some  consolation  still  re- 
mained. A  prophet  of  the  Lord  counselled  him,^  a 
priest  inquired  for  him,  and  to  both  he  was  obedient. 
Gradually,  too,  a  band  of  men  gathered  around  him, 
Gadites  came  from  beyond  Jordan,  children  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Judah,  captains  of  thousands  from  Ma- 
nasseh.^  Already  the  sense  that  this  wanderer  was 
the  chosen  of  Jehovah  was  gaining  ground ;  and  at 
length  this  sense  was  expressed  by  Amasai,  chief 
captain  of  a  large  band  of  Benjamites  and  men  of 
Judah  who  had  fallen  to  David.  Speaking  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  he  exclaimed,  "  Thine  are  we,  David, 
and  on  thy  side,  thou  son  of  Jesse  :  peace,  peace  be 
unto  thee,  and  peace  be  to  thy  helpers,  for  thy  God 
helpeth  thee."  *  Peace,  however,  seemed  to  be  far  off. 
Fighting,  struggling,  flying,  David's  time  of  trial  was 
a  heavy  one.  What  wonder  if  the  watchword  of  his 
life  at  this  time  was  the  prayer,  "Destroy  not."^ 
Twice  the  life  of  Saul  was  in  his  power,  and  he  re- 
spected the  Lord's  anointed  and  saved  him. 

But  mingling  with  these  nobler  traits  are  darker 
features,  which  betray  the  imperfection  of  David's 
character.    He  sinned  in  the  oath  he  took  to  revenge 

'  I  Sam.  xxi.  lo,  xxii.  i,  3-5,  xxiii.  4,  14,  ig,  29,  xxv.  5, 13,  20. 

'  I  Sam.  xxii.  5,  xxiii.  6,  9.  ^  i  Chron.  xii.  8,  16, 19,  20. 

*  I  Chron.  xii.  x8.  Whether  this  Amasai  be  identical  with  Amasa. 
David's  nephew,  is  uncertain. 

"  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  **  Al-taschith,"  which 
are  found  in  the  headings  to  Psalms  Ivii.,  Iviii.,  lix.,  Ixxv. 
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himself  on  Nabal,  but  rose  above  the  obedience  of  the 
letter  to  that  of  the  spirit,  when  he  thanked  God  that 
he  had  not  kept  the  vow.^  He  sinned  when  he  de- 
ceived Achish,2  and  reaped  the  reward  of  his  deceit 
in  being  forced  to  march  for  a  time  with  his  enemies, 
and  in  the  destruction  and  harrying  of  his  people  at 
Ziklag  during  his  absence.^ 

Do  we  think,  when  we  read  these  stories,  of  the 
lives  we  have  read  of  other  freebooters  and  outlaws  ? 
Are  we  inclined  to  ask.  Was  this  a  fitting  life  for  him 
who  was  to  establish  the  kingdom  in  Israel,  who  was 
all  the  time  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  ?  Let  us  turn 
to  the  inner  life  of  this  period,  and  there  find  the 
answer  to  our  question.  More  than  in  the  early  shep- 
herd days,  more  than  in  his  wars  or  life  at  the  court 
of  Saul,  David  felt  and  acknowledged  the  close  pre- 
sence of  God  during  his  wanderings.  In  the  dry  and 
thirsty  land  where  no  water  was  it  was  yet  for  God 
that  his  soul  thirsted,*  His  loving-kindness  was  better 
than  life  itself;  when  cruelly  betrayed,  his  comfort 
was  that  the  goodness  of  God  endured  yet  daily ;  ^ 
and  what  bursts  of  joy  and  glory  to  God  came  from 
his  lips,  even  during  this  terrible  time  of  his  life,  when 
he  might,  if  faith  had  failed,  have  imagined  himself 
cast  off  and  forgotten.  He  "  wandered  in  deserts  and 
in  moimtains,  and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,"  ^ 
but  the  desert  was  full  of  God,  the  mountain  showed 
forth  God,  his  rock,  the  dark  sides  of  the  cave  were 
the  shadow  of  God's  wings,  in  which  refuge  he  ex- 
claimed, "My  heart  is  fixed,  O  God,  my  heart  is 
fixed  :  I  will  sing  and  give  praise."  ^    And  when  times 

*  I  Sam.  XXV.  39.        '  1  Sam.  xxvii.  10*     °  i  Sam.  xxix.  2,  xxx.  z-4.  ^ 

*  Psa,  hem.  i.  °  Psa.  Hi.  '  Heb.  xi.  32,  38. 

'  Psa.  Ivii. 
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of  depression  came,  with  them  came  deeper  and 
deeper  spiritual  experiences — "When  my  spirit  was 
overwhehned  within  me,  then  Thou  knewest  my 
path  ; "  *  and  from  the  depth  of  this  experience  arose 
the  clear  perception  which  ever  distinguished  David 
from  Saul, — a  perception  of  the  value  of  the  spirit  over 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Separated  in  his  wild  life  from 
outward  ordinances,  he  could  exclaim,  "  Sacrifice  and 
offering  Thou  didst  not  desire.  .  .  .  Then  said  I,  Lo^ 
I  come,  ...  I  delight  to  do  Thy  will,  O  my  God."  2 

This  earlier  portion  of  David's  life  was  thus  in  a 
twofold  sense  a  preparation  :  first,  of  David  for  his 
future  position  as  king  of  Israel ;  second,  for  the 
growth  of  the  Messianic  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  nation. 
David's  early  seclusion,  his  foreign  connexions,  his 
fame  as  a  successful  warrior,  his  training  among  men 
of  various  character  at  the  court  of  Saul,  and  finally 
his  time  of  trial  and  wandering,  all  these  fitted  him  for 
his  future  life.  These  things  prepared  his  nation  also 
for  the  life  of  Him  Who  made  Jew  and  Gentile  one. 
Who  conquered  in  greater  victories  than  those  of 
Israel  over  the  Philistines,  and  Who  showed  the  world 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God  could  only  be  entered 
through  tribulation. 

*  Psa.  cxUi.  3.  '  Psa.  xL 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
The  Reign  of  David. 

T^AVID,  the  King.  When  the  wild  Amalekite, 
"^  thinking  to  please  David,  brought  to  him  the 
crown  and  royal  ornaments  of  Saul  with  the  news  of 
his  death,^  David's  first  emotions  were  those  of  indig- 
nation at  one  who  could  slay  the  Lord's  anointed, 
and  of  sorrow  for  the  deaths  of  his  earliest  benefactor 
and  his  dearest  friend.  But  the  news  necessarily 
produced  other  thoughts ;  it  was  the  announcement 
to  him  that  God's  time  had  come,  and  his  period  of 
wandering  was  over.  He  did  not  inquire  of  God  as 
to  whether  he  should  take  the  kingdom,  but  simply  as 
to  the  city  in  which  he  should  first  set  up  his  rule.* 
When  Hebron  was  indicated  to  him,  he  at  once  went 
there,  and  being  again  anointed,  this  time  publicly, 
commenced  his  reign.  That  at  first  he  was  only 
recognized  by  Judah  made  no  difference  to  his  posi- 
tion ;  he  knew  that  he  should  at  last  be  king  over  all, 
and  even  extend  his  rule  over  the  heathen,  and  that  a 
people  whom  he  had  not  known  should  serve  him.' 

Although  not  the  first  king,  David  was  yet  in  a  very 
real  sense  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  monarchy.  He 
established  and  really  carried  out  the  true  Kingship 
which  Samuel  had  in  vain  hoped  to  see  realized  in 
Saul.    This  idea  of  Kingship  which  was  now  begin- 

*  2  Sam.  i.  '2  Sam.  ii.  x.  °  Psa.  xviii.  43. 
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ning  to  grow  among  the  Jews  was  very  important,  as 
adding  something  to  their  anticipations  for  the  future. 
The  establishment  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the  sacri- 
fices had  indicated  the  need  of  a  mediator  who  could 
offer  to  God  for  sin ;  the  rise  of  the  prophets  had 
&miliarized  the  people  with  the  position  of  a  teacher 
of  righteousness  ;  finally,  the  establishment  of  a  mon- 
archy taught  the  expectation  of  a  Messianic  kingdom. 
The  Israelitish  kings  were  to  be,  first,  leaders  in  battle, 
second,  executors  of  justice  in  war  and  peace  ;  ^  they 
were  absolute  rulers,  in  whose  hands  lay  the  very  per- 
sons and  lives  of  their  subjects  ;  they  had  the  power 
of  imposing  taxes  and  exacting  personal  service  ;  yet 
more,  in  Israel  the  king  was  the  anointed  of  the  Lord, 
the  very  representative  of  Jehovah  to  his  people. 
Thus,  when  the  hope  of  the  Deliverer  grew  stronger 
and  clearer,  all  these  institutions  aided  in  making  it 
understood.  Priest,  Prophet,  King,  each  contributed 
to  the  idea  of  the  future  Messiah.  The  Priesthood 
taught  them  that  He  Who  was  to  come  must  take 
away  sins  ;  the  Prophets  taught  that  He  must  witness 
against  ungodliness ;  the  establishment  of  David's 
monarchy  added  this  thought,  that  the  Deliverer  must 
have  power  over  all,  must  go  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer,  and  must  be  the  Anointed  or  Messiah, 
the  Christ  of  God.  And  the  thought  of  "  conquest 
through  suffering"  involved  in  the  promise  to  Eve 
received  now  its  first  illustration  :  David  inherited  his 
kingdom  after  great  sorrow  and  tribulation ;  would 
not  the  highest  ideal  of  a  ruler  be  henceforth  joined  to 
that  of  a  sufferer  ? 

For  seven  years  and  a  half  David  ruled  over  Judah 
in  Hebron,  while  Ishbosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  ruled 

'  X  Sam.  viii.  30. 
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over  the  rest  of  Israel,  making  Mahanaim,  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  his  residence.^  The.  schism  of  the  kingdom 
was  caused  by  Abner's  strong  attachment  to  the  house 
of  Saul.  Great  captain  as  he  was,  he  had  influence 
and  power  enough  to  dispute  the  kingdom  with  David, 
though  he  certainly  knew,  as  did  all  the  elders  of 
Israel,  whom  the  Lord  had  chosen.^  Fighting  against 
this  knowledge,  Abner  struggled  to  maintain  Ish* 
bosheth's  cause,  until  a  fatal  quarrel  separated  his 
great  follower  from  the  son  of  Saul.  The  quarrel  was 
fatal  to  both,  for  it  led  to  the  violent  death  of  each.  In 
David's  lament  for  Abner  we  see  again  the  generosity 
and  the  love  which  made  him  cling  to  the  early 
friends  and  protectors  of  his  youth.  He  had  lamented 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  who  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle  ;  how  much  more  should  he  mourn  when  a 
prince  and  a  great  man  was  fallen  in  Israel,  and  had 
died,  as  he  bitterly  said,  "  as  a  fool  dieth."  ^  David's 
age  was  now  thirty-six,  but  already  the  brightness  and 
hope  of  early  life  were  passing  from  him.  He  could 
no  longer  hope  that  his  throne  would  be  surrounded 
by  those  whom  he  most  loved  and  trusted.  "  Thou 
shalt  be  king  over  Israel,  and  I  shall  be  next  unto 
thee,"  had  been  Jonathan's  expression  of  a  hope  which 
was  quenched  for  ever  on  Mount  Gilboa.  Michal, 
David's  wife,  had  been  given  to  another,  and  though 
she  now  returned  to  him,  the  early  love  between  them 
seems  to  have  been  broken ;  *  while  in  the  place  of  the 
great  Abner  appears  now  the  fierce  stem  form  of  his 
murderer  Joab.  He  and  his  brother  Abishai,  the  sons 
of  David's  half-sister  Zeruiah,'*  were  probably  of  about 

'  2  Sam.  ii.  8,  9.  °  2  Sam.  iii.  9,  10,  v.  3. 

'  2  Sam.  iii.  31-39.  *  i  Sam.  xxv.  44  ;  2  Sam.  ili.  13-16. 

*  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Abigail  and  Zeruiah  were  daughters  of 
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the  same  age  as  David  himself ;  their  relationship  to 
the  king,  and  their  extraordinary  valour  and  activity, 
marked  them  out  as  supporters  of  the  future  mon- 
archy ;  yet  David  shrank  with  gloomy  foreboding 
from  their  companionship.  "  I  am  this  day  weak, 
though  anointed  king,"  he  said ;  "  and  these  men,  the 
sons  of  Zeruiah,  be  too  hard  for  me."  ^ 

The  murder  of  Ishbosheth  at  length  placed  the 
whole  kingdom  in  David's  hands.  His  vengeance  on 
the  murderers  proceeded  from  a  different  cause  to  that 
which  had  moved  him  in  the  case  of  Saul.  The  Ama- 
lekite  had  slain  "  the  Lord's  anointed  ;  '*  David  did  not 
regard  Ishbosheth  to  be  the  Lord's  anointed,  but  as 
one  who,  innocent  of  all  crime,  had  been  foully  mur- 
dered on  his  bed,  and  he  therefore  punished  his  mur- 
derers with  death.  2  And  now  all  Israel  was  again 
one  united  kingdom.  A  great  feast  at  Hebron  cele- 
brated the  joy  with  which  the  people  assembled  with 
"  one  heart  to  make  David  king." ' 

The  Capture  of  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  6-10 ; 
I  Chron.  xi.  4-9).  Hebron,  however,  was  no  longer 
central  enough  for  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Saul 
had  been  content  to  live  at  his  native  place  of  Gibeah, 
caring  little  for  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  either  poli- 
tically or  religiously,  and  evidently  favouring  his  own 
tribe  of  Benjamin  above  all  others.*  This  would  not 
do  for  David,  and  he  resolved  on  fixing  his  capital  at 
Jerusalem,  which,  half  in  Judah,  half  in  Benjamin, 
formed  a  fitting  centre  of  national  life.  Jerusalem, 
or  Jebus,  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  original  inhabi- 

Jesse's  wife  by  a  former  husband,  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites. 
Compare  i  Chron.  ii.  16  with  2  Sam.  xvii.  25. 

'  2  Sam.  iii.  39.  '^  2  Sam.  iv.  10-12. 

^  I  Chron.  xii,  38-40.  *  i  Sam.  xxii.  7. 
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tants,  the  Jebusites.  The  fortress  was  built  on  a  high 
table-land,  and  was  separated  again  from  the  rocky 
plateau  of  which  it  forms  a  part  by  deep  ravines  or 
valleys  on  the  west,  south,  and  south-east.  So  deep 
were  these  clefts  that  the  Jebusites  considered  their 
fortress  impregnable,  and  tauntingly  exclaimed  that 
the  blind  and  the  lame  would  suffice  to  defend  it.^ 
"All  Israel"  had  marched  with  David,  but  it  was 
Joab*s  courage  and  activity  that  first  gained  the  rocky 
height  and  won  for  him  the  position  which  Abner 
had  formerly  held.^  At  once  David  repaired  and 
improved  the  city,  and  fixed  there  his  royal  residence ; 
from  henceforth  Israel  was  to  have  a  true  capital ; 
Israelis  king  was  no  longer  to  do  judgment  and  jus- 
tice under  Saul's  pomegranate  or  Deborah's  palm- 
tree,  but  on  his  throne  in  the  royal  city.  It  was 
a  great  change  in  the  history  of  the  nation ;  it  im- 
plied the  stability  and  permanency  of  the  kingdom. 
From  henceforth  the  kingdom  grew  and  strengthened 
itself  on  every  side,  while  not  the  least  significant  fact 
in  connexion  with  the  new  conquest  is  that  the  king's 
palace  was  built,  as  the  result  of  the  first  foreign 
alliance,  by  that  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  who  "  was  ever  a 
lover  of  David."  ^ 

From  this  time  the  names  Jerusalem  and  Zion* 
become  the  most  memorable  in  Jewish  history.  They 
are  even  more  than  that;  the  whole  significance  of 
David's  conquest  did  not  end  when  Titus  overthrew 
Jerusalem  with  Roman  armies.  The  teaching  con- 
veyed to  us  by  the  thought  of  a  "  Holy  City,"  a  "  City 

*  2  Sam.  V.    .  °  I  Chron.  xi.  4-6.  ''  1  Kings  v.  i. 

*  This  was  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  called  the  "  City  of  David."  This 
last  expression,  however,  is  in  the  New  Testament  always  applied  to 
Hethlehem, 
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of  God,''  can  only  be  exhausted  when  into  the  New 
Jerusalem  shall  be  brought  "  the  glory  and  honour  of 
the  nations."  ^ 
The  bringing  up  of  the  Ark  (2  Sam  vi. ; 

I  Chron.  xiii.,  xv.,  xvi.).  That  teaching  however  begins 
now  with  David.  He  desired  to  hallow  the  chief  city 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  nation  had  been  hallowed. 
Israel  was  to  be  separated  from  the  heathen,  and  the 
centre  of  a  pure  worship  of  the  true  God.  So  David 
wished  both  to  "cut  off  all  wicked  doers  from  the 
city  of  the  Lord,"^  and  to  establish  there  the  great 
seat  of  the  national  worship.  To  this  end  he  re- 
solved to  bring  up  the  ark,  which,  taken  by  the  Phi- 
listines and  returned  by  them  in  terror,  had  for  many 
years  rested  at  Kirjath-jearim,  and  had  quite  ceased 
to  be  the  centre  of  worship.  Much  did  he  think 
of  it  in  sleepless  nights,^  earnestly  did  he  consult  over 
it  with  his  people,  and  at  length  he  assembled  not 
one  or  two  tribes,  but  all  the  now  united  Israel,  to 
bring  up  the  ark  of  God  to  Zion.  The  unlawful  manner 
in  which  this  was  at  first  attempted,  and  the  conse- 
quent death  of  Uzza,  delayed  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose,  but  after  three  months  the  attempt  was 
renewed,  and  the  ark  was  brought  to  Zion.  To  David 
it  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  very  purpose  for  which  the 
Lord  had  chosen  him ;  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  now 
one  in  a  sense  in  which  they  had  never  been  since  the 
time  of  Joshua  ;  it  remained  only  for  the  church  to  be 
one,  and  putting  away  all  schisms  and  idolatries,  to 
worship  at  one  central  place,  and  there  to  appear 
before  Jehovah.  Remembering  this,  we  shall  not 
wonder  at  the  burst  of  joy  with  which  David  expressed 
the  feelings  of  his  heart  on  that  day.    His  gifts  of 

*  Rev.  xxi.  2,  26,  '  Psa.  ci.  8  .  ■  Psa.  cxxxii.  3-5. 
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music,  of  poetry,  and  of  prophecy  were  all  called  on 
to  show  forth  his  thankfulness.  He  laid  aside  his 
kingly  garments,  and  adopting  a  priestly  white  ephod, 
he  danced  for  joy  before  the  ark.  His  former  sorrows 
came  to  his  mind,  and  he  exclaimed,  "Thou  hast 
turned  for  me  my  mourning  into  dancing  ;  Thou  hast 
put  off  my  sackcloth,  and  girded  me  with  gladness."  ^ 
So,  with  priests,  Levites,  and  singers,  the  king  of 
Israel  ascended  to  that  rocky  citadel  so  lately  in  pos- 
session of  the  heathen.  Already  in  his  mind  it  was 
Jehovah's  own  home.  "  Arise,  O  Lord,"  he  cried, "  into 
Thy  rest,  Thou  and  the  ark  of  Thy  strength  ; "  ^  and 
he  bade  the  very  gates  lift  up  their  heads  that  the  King 
of  Glory  might  come  in.^  Could  any  think  that  he 
meant  to  call  himself  now  in  the  full  glory  of  his  new 
kingdom  by  this  title  ?  Nay,  it  is  "Jehovah  strong  and 
mighty,"  worshipped  now  in  this  age  of  victories  by 
the  new  name  of  Lord  of  Hosts  (Jehovah  Tsebaoth). 
It  was  the  greatest  day  of  David's  life ;  yet  one  shade 
fell  upon  it.  Michal,  the  wife  of  his  youth,  saw  in  the 
conduct  of  her  husband  nothing  of  its  high  meaning, 
but  a  mere  degradation  of  the  office  of  the  king.  Such 
a  separation  in  inward  feeling  could  but  be  followed  by 
a  more  outward  separation  ;  Michal  ceases  from  this 
time  to  stand  by  David's  side  in  the  story  of  his  life. 

The  Consolidation  of  the  Kingdom  (2  Sam. 

V.  17-25,  viii.  2  ;  i  Chron.  xiv.,  xviii.).  The  bringing 
up  of  the  ark  and  the  consequent  sanctifying  of  Jeru- 
salem connects  itself  with  the  conquest  of  the  city. 
But  between  these  two  events  probably  took  place 
David's  two  victories  over  the  Philistines  which  are 
recorded  in  2  Sam.  v.  He  was  victorious  from  this 
time  in  all  his  wars,  and  the  contrast  is  very  striking 

*  Psa.  XXX.  II.  *  Psa.  cxxxii.  ^  Psa.  xxiv. 
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between  the  order  and  vigour  of  these  early  years  of 
the  monarchy  and  the  disunion  which  led  to  continual 
servitudes  in  the  times  of  the  Judges. 

Victories  over  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  the  Philistines  on  the  west  coast,  the 
Edomites  in  the  south,  and  even  over  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus,  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession. 
"  All  at  once,"  it  has  been  said,  "  Israel  had  become 
the  great  power  in  Western  Asia."  The  spoils  of  con- 
quest and  the  tributes  from  surrounding  nations  caused 
wealth  quickly  to  flow  in,  and  already  the  gold  and 
the  brass  used  in  such  quantities  in  the  next  reign 
began  to  accumulate.  The  chief  men  and  officers  of 
the  state  were  regularly  appointed  ;  Joab  was  captain 
of  the  host,  Benaiah  over  the  bodyguard  of  Cherethites 
and  Pelethites,  who  appear  to  have  been  foreigners, 
possibly  Philistines  who  had  entered  David's  service. 
There  were  what  we  should  call  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
offices  also  ;  a  recorder  and  a  scribe  or  secretary  ; 
priests,  Levites,  and  singers,  appointed  for  the  service 
before  the  ark. 

So  were  fulfilled  most  literally  the  words  of  Balaam, 
"There  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre 
shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall  smite  the  comers  of 
Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Shieth.  And 
Edom  shall  be  a  possession,  Seir  also  shall  be  a  pos- 
session for  his  enemies ;  and  Israel  shall  do  valiantly."^ 
In  David's  mind  the  star  that  rose,  the  sceptre  that 
bore  rule,  was  ever  something  more  than  the  bright- 
ness of  his  own  glory,  the  power  of  his  own  victories. 
The  unseen  Ruler  was  to  him  the  true  King  of  Israel, 
and  as  he  sat  in  the  gorgeous  palace  which  the  Tyrian 
king  had  built  him,  his  heart  was  grieved  at  the  con- 

'  Numb.  xxiv.  17,  i8. 
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trast  of  its  magnificence  with  that  of  the  tent  which 
he  had  made  for  the  ark.^    What  he  had  done  could 
but  be  temporary  ;  the  sanctuary  was  still  divided,  for 
the  ark  was  in  Zion,  the  ancient  tabernacle  at  Gibeon, 
to  which  it  seems  to  have  been  moved  from  Nob. 
While  Israel  was  but  a  wandering  people,  a  tent  might 
be  their  fitting  place  of  worship,  but  it  was  very  near 
to  David's  heart  to  raise  one  permanent  sanctuar>', 
more  beautiful  than  any  palace,  to  the  King  of  kings. 
The  Promise  to  David  (2  Sam.  vii. ;  i  Chron. 
xvii.).    Nathan's  message  to  him  forbade  his  carrying 
out  this  scheme  himself ;  he  had  been  a  man  of  war, 
and  the  idea  of  peace,  of  Shiloh,  must  not  be  dis- 
severed from  the  building  of  God's  house.    But  his 
desire  did  not  go  unrewarded.    A  new  revelation  was 
made  to  him  concerning  the  promised  Seed.    The 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  had  unfolded  the  idea 
of  royalty  to  the  Israelites,  but  now  David  was  ex- 
pressly told  that  the  kingdom  and  the  throne  should 
be  established  for  ever,  and  that  his  own  seed  should 
inherit  it.    Whatever  iniquity  may  afterwards  be  com- 
mitted, or  punishment  deserved,  that  royalty  shall  not 
pass  from  David's  house  as  it  had  done  from  Saul's  ; 
and  the  house  which  he  so  desired  to  build  shall  be 
built  by  those  that  come  after  him.     It  does  not  seem 
that  David  was  told  at  this  time  in  which  of  his  sons 
this  promise  would  be  fulfilled.  Like  Abraham,  he  may 
have  expected  that  his  first-bom,  or  his  darling  Absa- 
lom, would  be  the  chosen  one.    But  the  promise  filled 
him  with  awe  and  rapture.  His  own  elevation  from  the 
sheepfold  to  the  throne  seemed  in  comparison  a  small 
thing.    The  thought  that  Israel  should  for  ever  be  a 
people,  that  a  righteous  kingdom  should  always  stand, 

'  a  Sam.  vii. ;  i  Chron.  xvii. 
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and  that  his  children  should  be  those  who  should 
maintain  it,  was  to  him  far  more  than  that  his  own 
glory  and  state  should  be  secured.  As  he  lived  on 
and  thought  more  of  this  promise,  deeper  views  with 
regard  to  it  seem  to  have  arisen  in  his  mind,  convic- 
tions that  no  mere  line  of  earthly  sovereigns  could 
truly  fulfil  its  whole  meaning.  There  are  many  in- 
dications of  this  in  his  Psalms ;  perhaps  the  best 
example  may  be  found  in  Psa.  ex.  The  offspring  of 
David  is  there  represented  as  partner  of  the  might 
and  the  dominion  of  the  Almighty  ;  his  rule  extends 
itself  from  David's  new  capital  of  Zion  ;  his  people 
will  pay  to  him,  not  tribute  like  the  Syrians  and 
Moabites,  but  freewill  offerings,  and  he  shall  combine 
in  one  the  offices  of  the  Priest  and  of  the  King,  as 
Melchisedec,  the  former  ruler  of  this  newly-possessed 
Jerusalem,  had  done.  This  vision  was  clearly  a  reve- 
lation of  something  greater  even  than  the  continuance 
of  David's  own  office.  It  became  a  difficulty  that 
could  not  be  explained  by  the  Pharisees  of  later  days 
when  they  strove  to  narrow  the  promises  of  the  king- 
dom to  a  mere  literal  fulfilment :  ^  it  was  at  length 
unfolded  fully  in  the  words,  "  This  Man,  after  He  had 
offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  ;  from  henceforth  expecting  till  His 
enemies  be  made  His  footstool."  2 

'  Matt.  xxii.  41-46.  -  Heb.  x.  12,  13. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
The  Reign  of  David 

{Continued), 

DAVID'S  rule  over  the  united  kingdom  of  Judah 
and  Israel  lasted  for  thirty-three  years,^  of  which 
the  first  ten  or  fifteen  seem  to  have  been  years  of  con- 
tinued prosperity  and  success.  He  had  indeed  lost 
the  early  friends  of  his  youth,  but  he  cherished  near 
him  the  son  and  servants  of  Jonathan  ;  and  Nathan 
and  Gad,  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,-  stood  by  his 
throne  as  Samuel  would  fain  have  stood  by  that  of 
Saul.  Dark  clouds  and  storms  of  trouble,  however, 
afflicted  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  and  it  was  his  own 
sin  that  brought  this  on  him. 

David's  Great  Sin  (2  Sam.  xi.,  xii.).  When  we 
read  the  shameful  story  of  David's  great  crime,  with 
all  the  sickening  details  which  are  so  unflinchingly 
narrated  by  the  sacred  historian,  we  are  tempted  to 
feel,  as  David  did  at  Nathan's  story,  that  the  man  who 
had  done  that  thing  was  worthy  to  die.  Yet  the  story, 
common  enough  as  a  description  of  the  crime  of  an 
Eastern  monarch,  is  almost  without  a  parallel  in 
its  subsequent  details.  The  boldness  of  the  prophet 
in  reproving  the  king  had  been  equalled  by  Samuel's 
words  to  Saul,  and  was  repeated  again  when  John 

'  2  Sam.  V.  5. 
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the  Baptist  reproved  Herod.  But  it  is  rare  indeed 
to  find  the  king  neither  making  the  excuses  of  Saul, 
nor  taking  the  revenge  of  Herod,  but  uttering  at 
once  the  simple  words,  "I  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord."  The  Psalms  of  David  may  supply  us  with 
some  explanation  of  this.  We  must  remember  that 
though  fallen,  this  man,  who  had  throughout  his  life 
lived  in  continued  communion  with  God,  could  not 
now  sever  himself  from  it, — could  not  bear  to  exist 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  sin  deprived  of  the  rapture  of 
the  Divine  intercourse. 

"  When  I  kept  silence,"  he  says,  "  my  bones  waxed 
old  through  my  roaring  all  the  day  long.  For  day 
and  night  Thy  hand  is  heavy  upon  me  :  my  moisture 
is  turned  into  the  drought  of  summer."  *  As  a  com- 
mentator ^  on  this  Psalm  has  expressed  it :  "  The 
more  he  strove  against  confessing,  the  louder  did 
conscience  speak  ;  and  while  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  silence  this  inward  voice,  in  which  the  wrath  of 
God  found  utterance,  he  cried  the  whole  day,  viz.  for 
help  ;  but  while  his  heart  was  still  unbroken,  he  cried, 
yet  received  no  answer."  The  heart  was  broken  how- 
ever by  the  prophet's  words,  and  bowed  itself  in  utter 
humility  beneath  his  reproof ;  with  marvellous  clear- 
ness he  recognised  that  the  sin  before  God  was  the 
great  overwhelming  stain,  so  great  as  to  outweigh  all 
other  debts.  "  Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned, 
and  done  this  evil  in  Thy  sight,"  *  he  exclaimed,  and 
perceived  as  none  of  his  race  had  ever  done  before  the 
powerlessness  of  costly  sacrifices  to  atone  for  such  a 
crime.  "  Thou  desirest  no  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give 
it  Thee  :  but  Thou  delightest  not  in  burnt-offering. 
The  sacrifice  of  God  is  a  troubled  spirit  :  a  broken 

'  Psa.  xxxii.  "  Delitzsch.  °  Psa.  li. 
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and  contrite  heart,  O  God,  shalt  Thou  not  despise.* 
Throughout  his  life  we  have  seen  that  David  rose 
above  his  age  in  the  spiritual  interpretation  that  he 
put  on  the  ceremonial  law,  but  so  clear  an  insight  as 
this,  which  has  given  words  to  the  sighs  of  many  a 
returning  penitent,  could  only  have  arisen  from  the 
depths  of  such  a  repentance. 

David's  Family  Troubles  (2  Sam.  xiii.-xx.}. 

He  was  forgiven,  but  he  was  not  the  less  punished ;  all 
the  weight  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him 
fell  on  his  head,  and  he  accepted  it,  not  only  without 
murmuring,  but  without  ever  doubting  God's  forgive- 
ness. He  never  expected  pardon  to  mean  remission  of 
punishment,  and  he  never  valued  the  pardon  less  be- 
cause he  suffered.  He  reckoned  himself  "blessed," 
because  "  his  trangression  was  forgiven  ; "  ^  but,  when 
the  Lord  struck  his  little  child  with  sickness  that  it 
died,  he  "  came  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  wor- 
shipped ; "  *  when  forced  as  a  fugitive  to  flee  from  that 
city  which  he  had  conquered  and  sanctified,  he  said, 
"Here  am  I,  let  Him* do  to  me  as  seemeth  good 
unto  Him ; "  when  Shimei  cursed  him,  he  repressed 
the  anger  of  Abishai  with  the  words,  "So  let  him 
curse,  because  ^the  Lord  hath  said  unto  him.  Curse 
David."  ' 

But  not  the  less  did  David  suffer  under  the  severity 
of  his  afflictions.  His  heart  was  ever  full  of  love  to 
others  ;  passionate  in  all  his  attachments,  he  who  in 
his  youth  had  felt  Jonathan's  love  to  pass  the  love  of 
women,  now  in  his  older  years  poured  out  his  whole 
affiection  upon  his  children.  He  fasted  and  wept  for 
the  little  infant  stricken  with  sickness  ;  he  "  mourned 
every  day  '*'  for  his  first-bom  Amnon ;  he  could  not 

'  Psa.  xxxiL  I.  '  2  Sam.  xii.  20,  xv.  "  2  Sam.  x-vi.  10. 
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displease  the  goodly  Adonijah ;  he  knew  not  how  to 
live  without  Absalom.^  Back  from  banishment  he 
willingly  brought  him,  his  soul  longing  to  go  forth 
unto  him ;  but  it  was  only  to  meet  with  ingratitude 
and  treachery.  This  best-beloved  and  most  beautiful 
of  David's  children  was  the  one  through  whose  in- 
strumentality his  punishment  was  to  be  accomplished. 
As  the  king  passed  into  exile,  weeping  as  he  crossed 
Olivet,  the  most  bitter  thought  was  that  one,  "My 
son,  which  came  forth  of  my  bowels,  seeketh  my  life  ; 
how  much  more  now  may  this  Benjamite  do  it?" 
Yet  rising  as  ever  above  superstition,  he  forbade  the 
ark  to  be  brought  and  used  as  a  charm  for  safety,  or 
taken  into  battle  as  once  before  by  Hophni  and 
Phinehas.  With  the  desire  that  the  Church  of  God 
should  remain  settled,  however  much  he  himself  might 
wander,  he  sent  back  both  the  priests  and  the  ark  to 
the  city  which  he  called  God's  habitation.  Then 
followed  the  three  months  of  exile  on  the  other  side 
of  Jordan,  and  at  length  the  crushing  news  of  the 
death  of  his  unworthy  but  much  loved  son.  His  re- 
turn to  Jerusalem  succeeded ;  but  it  was  a  mournful 
return,  embittered  by  feelings  of  increased  hatred  to 
Joab,  the  murderer  of  his  son,  by  fresh  feuds  and 
murders  among  his  nearest  attendants  and  relations, 
by  the  ominous  quarrel  between  Judah  and  the  rest  of 
Israel,^  which  seemed  the  prelude  to  a  new  disruption 
of  the  kingdom,  and  by  a  new  Benjamite  conspiracy. 

The  success  of  Absalom's  conspiracy  is  perhaps 
partly  accounted  for  by  Nathan's  words  to  David: 
"  By  this  deed  thou  hast  given  great  occasion  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Lord  to  blaspheme.''  The  good 
principle,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  had  been  enthroned 

'  a  Sam.  adi.  i6,  xiii.  37-39 ;  x  Kings  i.  6.  "  Cf.  i  Kings  ii.  5. 
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in  the  person  of  the  king,  but  "wicked  doers"  were 
not  yet  "cut  off  from  the  city  of  the  Lord  ;"^  there 
were  many  who,  terrified  at  the  righteous  vigour  of 
the  king,  gloried  in  his  fall  from  holiness,  and  had 
gladly  seized  the  opportunity  to  throw  off  his  yoke. 
Yet  it  was  but  for  a  time.  The  king  could  still  com- 
mand the  allegiance  and  "bow  the  heart "^  of  the 
better  sort  among  his  people. 
The  Numbering  of  the  People  (2  Sam.  xxiv.; 

I  Chron.  xxi.).  Other  calamities,  however,  overshad- 
owed the  remainder  of  his  reign.  It  is  impossible  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  three  years'  famine  which  afflicted 
the  land  in  consequence  of  SauPs  conduct  to  the  Gib- 
eonites  ;  ^  in  that  matter  David  was  guiltless.  It  was 
otherwise  with  the  pestilence  which  followed  his  num- 
bering of  the  people.  The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Samuel 
tells  us  that  the  Lord  moved  David  to  this  act ;  while 
in  the  Chronicles  it  is  said  that  Satan  provoked  David.* 
God  permitted  Satan's  temptation  of  David,  as  he  did 
his  temptation  of  Job ;  and  David  fell  under  the  tempta- 
tion. In  his  youth  he  had  trusted  always  in  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Lord.  Now  the  thought  of  the  great 
numbers  that  he  could  assemble  in  his  army,  the  great 
increase  of  military  power,  which  gave  promise  of  future 
conquests,  lifted  up  his  heart  in  pride  ;  and  he  desired 
to  leave  a  record  of  what  he  had  achieved  in  enrolling 
so  many  together.  The  pride  of  heart  was  punished 
immediately ;  but  the  voice  of  Gad,  as  earlier  that  of 

'  Psa.  ci.  ^  2  Sam.  xviii.  14.  =  2  Sam.  xxi.  1, 

*  a  Sam.  xxiv.  x;  x  Chron.  xxi.  i.  In  the  former  passage  "he 
moved "  may  be  more  correctly  rendered  "one  moved>"  whilst  in  the 
latter  it  is  at  least  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  translate 
simply  "  an  adversary."  Cf.  i  Kings  xi.  14,  23,  25,  where  it  is  the  same 
word  "Satan" — "an  adversary."  The  argument  of  the  text  above 
would  remain  the  same. 
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Nathan^  sufficed  to  rouse  David  from  his  sin,  even 
before  the  punishment  fell.  His  desire  to  "fall  into 
the  hand  of  the  Lord "  shews  the  return  to  trust  and 
dependence  on  the  Unseen  which  for  a  time  had  been 
obscured.  The  love  with  which  he  prayed  that  the 
punishment  might  fall  on  himself  rather  than  on  his 
people,  reminds  us  of  Moses*  prayers  at  Sinai  and 
Kadesh  Barnea.  And  with  something  of  that  feeling 
which  so  many  years  before  had  caused  him  to  pour 
out  the  precious  water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem  before 
the  Lord,  he  exclaimed,  "  Neither  will  I  offer  burnt- 
offerings  unto  the  Lord  my  God  of  that  which  doth 
cost  me  nothing." 

The  many  sorrows  of  David's  heart  found  expression 
in  the  Psalms,  in  which  he  held  close  communion  with 
God.  Inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  words  in 
which  he  expressed  his  sorrow  contained  a  fulness  of 
meaning  which  he  himself  perhaps  scarcely  grasped. 
As  it  has  been  said,  "  exercised  and  proved  by  the 
cross,"  he  was  "  the  first  to  introduce  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Church  a  suffering  Messiah."  ^  In  David 
sorrow  was  raised  and  dignified,  and  the  way  as  it 
were  thus  prepared  for  a  further  and,  later,  revelation ; 
the  revelation  of  the  Messiah,  king,  priest,  and  pro- 
phet, being  also  the  Victim  and  Sufferer. 

David's  Last  Days  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7  ;  i  Kings 
i.-ii.  12  ;  I  Chron.  xxii.,  xxiii.  i.,  xxviii.,  xxix.).  David's 
own  life  and  character  tended  to  teach  a  further  know- 
ledge of  the  Seed  Who  was  to  come,  but  the  great 
growth  in  the  knowledge  of  his  time  sprang  from  the 
clear  light  thrown  on  the  kingly  office,  and  the  position 
of"  the  Lord's  anointed,"  joined  with  Nathan's  distinct 
promise  that  this  office  should  continue  in  David's  line, 

*  Hengstenberg's  ChrlsMogy  oftlie  Old  Testament, 
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and  that  of  his  kingdom  there  should  be  no  end.^  The 
hopes  of  the  people  were  henceforth  centred  in  one 
single  family.  We  have  seen  that  David  probably 
did  not  know  at  first  in  which  of  his  sons  this  promise 
should  be  fulfilled ;  but  before  his  death  a  further 
revelation  was  granted  to  him.  When  his  young 
son  Solomon  was  born^  he  gave  to  him  the  name 
"  Solomon,"  or  "  the  peaceful  one,"  remembering 
doubtless  that  he  who  was  to  be  the  future  builder  of 
God's  house  must  not  be  "  a  man  of  war."  At  some 
subsequent  time  it  was  clearly  made  known  to  David 
that  this  son  was  to  be  the  future  king.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  two  sons  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  it  was  the 
younger  who  was  to  rule  the  elder.  In  this  son,  so 
young  and  tender,  "  whom  alone,"  as  he  said,  "  God 
hath  chosen,"  David  rested  all  the  hopes  of  the  close 
of  his  life.  He  saw  in  him  the  peaceful  successor  who 
should  unite  the  kingdom,  and  build  that  house  of 
God  for  which  he  himself  was  only  worthy  to  make 
preparation.  He  commanded  that  Solomon  should  be 
anointed  even  before  his  own  death,  and  he  put  down  all 
rebellion  against  him.  And  kindling  at  the  hope  of  a 
glorious  future,  he  seemed  to  return  back  in  spirit  to 
the  times  of  the  first  conquest,  and  spoke  of  "  possess- 
ing this  good  land,  and  leaving  it  for  an  inheritance  ; " 
while  his  charge  to  Solomon  echoes  again  the  words 
of  Moses  to  Joshua,  "  Be  strong  and  of  good  courage, 
and  do  it :  fear  not,  nor  be  dismayed."  In  his  "  last 
words  "  **  the  anointed  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  Israel,"  uttered  with  all  the  fervour  of  his 
yoyth  his  praise  and  faith  in  God,  and,  with  only  a 

*  See  the  great  prophecy  of  2  Sam.  vii.  12-14,  referred  to  in  Heb.  i.  5 
and  Isa.  Iv.  3 — the  key  to  many  of  the  Psalms. 
"  2  Sam.  xii.  24. 
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passing  allusion  to  his  sorrows,  rested  on  the  remem- 
brance of  special  promise  made  to  him  ;  "  Yet  He  hath 
made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant."  He  "  slept 
with  his  fathers,"  and  as  the  Apostle  Peter  said  ^  long 
afterwards,  "  his  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day." 
But  his  hopes  did  not  end  with  his  life  here.  A  first 
gleam  of  a  faith  and  hope  in  another  world  shewed 
itself  in  his  words  when  his  child  was  taken  from  him, 
"  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me  ; "  ^  a 
trust  in  a  yet  greater  resurrection  appeared  in  his 
prophetic  Psalms.^ 

"  Therefore,"  says  St.  Peter,  "  being  a  prophet,  and 
knowing  that  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him, 
that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins,  according  to  the  flesh.  He 
would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne  ;  he  seeing 
this  before,  spake  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that 
His  soul  was  not  left  in  hell,  neither  His  flesh  did  see 
corruption."  * 

'  Acts  ii.  29.  *  2  Sam.  xii.  23. 

•  Psa.  x\'i.  8-1 1.  *  Acts  ii.  30,  31. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  Books  of  Kings.    The  Reign 

of  Solomon. 

npHE  Books  of  Kings :  These  two  books  formed 
originally  but  one  book.    They  were  first  sepa- 
rated into  two  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  called  the  Septuagint. 

The  author  of  these  books  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  is  traditionally  supposed  to  have  been  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah.  Various  turns  of  expression,  common  to 
these  books  and  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  tend  to  confirm 
the  tradition.^  It  is  also  strengthened  by  the  fact  that, 
although  the  Prophet  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
his  nation  during  the  reigns  of  several  kings,  he  is 
nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Books  of  Kings.^  Con- 
siderable probability  is  added  to  the  tradition  by 
the  frequent  harmony  of  treatment  of  the  events  re- 
lated in  common  by  the  Kings  and  the  Prophecies,^ 
and  especially  the  almost  verbal  identity  between 
2  Kings  XXV.  and  Jer.  lii. 

'  Cf.  2  Kings  xvii.  20  with  Jer.  vii.  15 ;  3  Kings  xxi.  12  with  Jer. 
xix.  3.     Many  other  examples  may  be  cited. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  Jeremiah  is  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
25t  and  xxxvi.  12. 

^  Cf.  e.g.  2  King^  xxiv.  10-16  with  Jer.  xxiv.  r,  xxix.  i,  2  ;  a  Kings 
xxiv.  7  with  Jer.  xlvi.  1-12  ;  etc.,  etc. 

P 
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The   Sources  of  Information.     The  author 

of  Kings  refers  to  three  works  in  the  course  of  his 
narrative  :  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon  (i  Kings 
xi.  41),  and  the  Books  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 
of  Israel  and  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  (i  Kings  xiv. 
19,  29).  We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  used  these 
as  his  authorities  for  the  periods  treated  of  by  them. 
Several  other  books  are  mentioned  as  authorities  by 
the  author  of  the  Chronicles,  and  it  is  at  least  highly 
probable  that  the  writer  of  the  Kings  also  made  use 
of  them,  although  he  does  not  name  them.^  It  is  pro- 
bable also  that  the  writer  of  the  Kings  had  access  to 
some  Life  of  Elisha,  in  which  an  account  of  the 
prophet's  miracles  was  preserved. 

The  Date   at  which  the  Books  of  Kings 

were  written.  The  style  of  the  books  belongs  to 
the  era  of  the  Captivity  of  Judah.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  Return  from  the  Captivity  in  B.C.  $36. 
The  books  must  have  been  composed,  therefore,  before 
that  date.  On  the  other  hand  the  accession  of  Evil- 
Merodach  to  the  throne  of  Babylon  is  mentioned  in  the 
last  chapter.  This  event  happened  in  B.C.  561. 
The  book  could  not  have  been  completed  before  that 
date.  Evil-Merodach,  however,  reigned  only  two 
years,  and  yet  no  mention  is  made  of  his  death.  We 
may  consequently  conclude  that  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  the  year  560,  B.C.,  although  it  may  have 
been  in  composition  for  many  years  previously. 

'  These  books  are :  "  ITie  Chronicles  of  King  David  "  (i  Chron.  xxvii. 
U4)  ;  "llie  Acts  of  Samuel  the  Seer,"  "of  Nathan  the  Prophet,"  and 
"  of  Gad  tho  Seer  "  (i  Chron.  xxix.  39)  ;  "  The  Prophecy  of  Ahijah  the 
Shilonite,"  **  The  Visions  and  Commentary  of  Iddo  the  Seer,"  and  **  The 
Acts  of  Shemaiah  the  Prophet  "  (3  Chron.  ix.  39,  xii.  15,  xiii.  33)  ;  "  The 
Hook  of  Jehu,  the  Son  of  Hanani "  (3  Chron.  xx.  34) ;  beside  the  v^orks 
of  Isninh  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  22}  and  other  antecedent  prophets. 
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The  time  embraced  in  this  history  may  be  computed 
at  about  430  years,  from  the  accession  of  Solomon  to 
the  captivity  of  Zedekiah. 

The  Reign  of  Solomon  (i  Kings  ii.  13-xi. ; 

2  Chron.  i.-ix.).  It  is  not  perfectly  clear  at  what  time 
the  Lord  made  known  to  David  in  which  of  his  sons 
the  promise  with  regard  to  the  succession  should  be 
fulfilled.  Before  the  birth  of  Solomon  a  revelation  of 
his  future  greatness  was  given,^  and  at  his  birth  his 
names  bore  witness  to  the  position  that  he  was  to 
occupy.  God's  prophet  Nathan  called  him  Jedidiah, 
"the  darling  of  Jehovah;"  with  a  still  deeper  pro- 
phetic insight  his  father  named  him  Solomon,  "  the 
peaceful  one."  He  remembered  that  he  himself,  be- 
cause he  was  a  man  of  war,  was  forbidden  to  build 
the  Temple,  and  with  a  feeling  rare  in  times  of  war- 
fare, the  successful  warrior  gloried  in  the  thought  that 
his  son  should  be  a  Prince  of  Peace,  and  thus  entitled 
to  build  a  house  for  Jehovah. 

From  his  earliest  years  this  thought  was  held  up 
to  Solomon  as  the  ideal  of  what  he  was  to  become. 
Above  all,  during  his  childhood  the  preparations  for 
the  building  which  he  was  to  raise  after  his  father's 
death  were  continually  before  him ;  and  his  after- 
history  shews  what  deep  meaning  he  attached  to  this 
work.  Later  in  life,  Solomon  looked  back  to  his 
father's  teaching  as  his  chief  guide,^  and  placed 
before  all  other  earthly  helps  the  training  of  holy 
parents.  He  was  still  very  young  when  the  in- 
surrection of  his  elder  brother  Adonijah  hastened  his 
public  recognition  as  king  even  before  his  father's 
death. 

"  I  was  my  father's  son,  tender  and  only  beloved 

•  I  Chron.  xxii.  g.  "  Prov.  iv.  i-6,  vi.  20-22. 
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in  the  sight  of  my  mother  ;"i  *'  Solomon,  my  son,  is 
yoxmg  and  tender."  *  These  are  the  only  words  of 
love  and  tenderness  that  we  can  find  relating  to  the 
majestic  king  who,  unequalled  in  his  greatness,  seems 
almost  unequalled  in  his  loneliness.  Unlike  his  father, 
unlike  even  the  first  erring  king  of  Israel,  Solomon 
with  all  his  magnificence  never  apparently  inspired 
love.  He  commenced  his  reign  with  the  stem  sup- 
pression of  rebellion  and  the  execution  (whether  im- 
mediately or  shortly  after)  of  all  those  who  had  been 
leaders  of  it.  This  severity  was  probably  necessary 
to  the  ensuring  of  his  own  peaceful  accession,  and  to 
the  security  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  evident  that  the 
rebellion  was  carried  on  in  known  violation  of  the 
choice  of  the  future  king  indicated  both  by  the  Word 
of  God  and  of  the  late  king  David.  Now  we  are  told, 
God's  word  against  Eli's  house  was  fully  accomplished, 
when  Abiathar,  his  last  descendant,  was  thrust  out 
from  being  priest ;  now  at  length  the  vengeance  of 
God  fell  on  Joab,  the  murderer  of  Abner  and  of 
Amasa.8  Yet  over  the  defection  of  this  last  the  sacred 
historian  seems  to  mourn,  perhaps  remembering  the 
days  when  Joab's  activity  scaled  the  rocky  defences 
of  Jerusalem.  "Though  he  turned  not  after  Ab- 
salom," he  had  turned  after  Adonijah. 

The  suppression  of  rebellion  confirmed  the  whole 
kingdom  in  Solomon's  possession ;  it  was  now  an 
united  kingdom,  but  it  had  not  yet  one  permanent 
centre  of  worship.  David  had  sanctified  Jerusalem 
by  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark,  and  had  appointed 
priests  and  Levites  to  minister  continually  before  it ; 
but  he  had  also  appointed  a  similar  service  to  be 
ordered  before  the  ancient  tabernacle  which  was  now 

'  Prov.  iv.  3.  '  I  Chron.  xxix.  i.  '  x  kings  ii.  27-34. 
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at  Gibeon.^  Before  it  still  stood  the  brazen  altar 
of  burnt-offering,  which  Joab  vainly  hoped  might 
afford  him  the  privileges  of  sanctuary ;  ^  and  the  place 
was  still  reckoned  so  holy  that  it  was  called  "  the 
great  high  place."  ^  Inheriting  this  state  of  things,  it 
was  no  sin  in  Solomon  that  he  "  sacrificed  and  burnt 
incense  in  high  places;"*  he  did  but  continue  the 
arrangements  made  by  his  father  until  the  building 
of  the  Temple  should  establish  one  sacred  place  for 
the  whole  nation.  Early  in  his  reign  accordingly  we 
find  him  presenting  his  offerings  before  the  sacred 
tent  at  Gibeon,  and  there  with  the  actual  tabernacle 
of  Moses  before  him,  reminding  him  of  the  early 
wanderings  of  his  nation,  the  first  direct  communica- 
tion from  God  came  to  him.  Several  times  in  his  life 
did  Solomon  receive  some  direct  word  from  God, 
which,  though  given  in  a  vision  or  dream,  was  to  him 
a  distinct  revelation.^  This  first  time,  in  the  days  of 
his  glorious  youth,  the  vision  was  accompanied  by  the 
great  gift  which  distinguished  his  life. 

Solomon's  Choice  of  Wisdom  (i  Kings  iii. 
5,  iv.  34 ;  2  Chron.  i.  1-12.).  Let  us  not  miss  the 
stress  laid  in  the  narrative  upon  the  choice  of  Solo- 
mon. He  desired  the  gift  of  wisdom  before  he  was 
specially  endowed  with  it ;  it  was  his  choice  before 
all  things  ;  and  the  choice  "  pleased  the  Lord."  Yet 
good  as  the  choice  was,  and  amply  as  it  was  re- 
warded, it  was  not  perhaps  the  very  highest  imagi- 
nable. We  can  scarcely  believe  that  even  a  Divine 
wisdom  by  which  he  might  judge  his  people  would 
have    been  the  choice    of   David.     To  possess,  or 

'  I  Chron.  xvi.  4-6,  37-40.  '  i  Kings  ii.  28. 

^  I  Kings  iii,  4.  '*  i  Kings  iii.  3. 

°  \  Kings  vi.  11-13,  ix.  2-9,  xi.  11,  12, 
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rather  be  utterly  possessed  by,  the  "  free  Spirit " 
of  God,^  was  the  uppermost  thought  of  the  father's 
mind ;  to  be  -so  guided  by  it  as  to  rule  all  men  well 
was  the  desire  of  the  son.  The  wish  was  amply 
granted ;  the  wisdom  given  was  not  mere  worldly 
prudence,  but  a  true  insight  into  knowledge  of  all 
kinds,  imparted  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  as  truly 
a  heavenly  gift  as  the  strength  of  Samson  or  the 
prophetic  power  of  Samuel.  And  it  began  to  shew 
itself  at  once.  From  Gibeon  the  king  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  and  offered  his  sacrifices  at  the  other  great 
high  place,  before  the  ark.  During  the  great  feast 
which  he  then  held,  the  young  monarch  was  called  on 
to  give  a  judgment  in  a  case  of  difficulty.^  At  once 
he  applied  the  test  supplied  by  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  reached  the  truth  through  it.  But  this 
one  instance  which  we  possess  of  Solomon's  mode  of 
judgment  by  no  means  represents  all  that  we  know 
of  his  wisdom.  Emphatically  "  the  wise  man  "  of  his 
time,  the  heavenly  gift  which  he  possessed  shewed 
itself  more  particularly  in  three  directions  ;  namely. 
Judgment,  Knowledge,  and  Government, 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  we  may  remark  the 
exalted  view  oi  judgment  and  doing  justice  which  he 
took.  The  judges  who  went  before  him  appear  to 
have  been  more  governed  by  feeling,  more  apt  to  say 
at  once  with  David  on  hearing  of  a  crime,  "  The  man 
that  hath  done  this  thing  shall  surely  die.**  With 
Solomon  we  meet  with  the  calm  judicial  temper,  and 
with  a  desire  to  sift  evidence  and  quietly  arrive  at 
truth.  It  was  to  him  the  highest  function  of  the  king. 
"  A  king  that  sitteth  in  the  throne  of  judgment,"  he 
says,  "scattereth  away  all  evil  with  his  eyes."^    And 

*  Ps5i.  li.  12.  '■'  I  Kings  iii.  15-28.  ^  Prov.  xx.  8. 
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again,  "  The  king  that  faithfully  judgeth  the  poor,  his 
throne  shall  be  established  for  ever."i  And  in  the 
Psalm  which  we  may  reckon  perhaps  as  the  highest 
strain  of  poetry  which  he  ever  uttered,  it  is  the  pre- 
vailing thought,  "  Give  the  king  Thy  judgments,  O 
God,  and  Thy  righteousness  imto  the  king's  son.  He 
shall  judge  Thy  people  with  righteousness,  and  Thy 
poor  with  judgment."  ^  This  Psalm  expresses  a  higher 
view  of  justice  than  could  ever  be  fully  realized  by  a 
mortal  man,  and  thus  prepares  the  way  for  a  belief  in 
Him  Who  was  to  be  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth. 

Solomon's  wisdom  displayed  itself,  secondly,  in 
knowledge.  Of  his  nation  he  is  the  first  who  appears 
to  have  studied  nattu'e  scientifically.  David's  Psalms 
prove  his  intense  enjoyment  of  it,  but  Solomon  pos- 
sessed a  real  knowledge  which  was  unequalled  in  his 
time.  "  He  spake  of  trees  from  the  cedar  that  is  in 
Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of 
the  wall ;  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of 
creeping  things,  and  of  fishes."  ^  As  he  looked  on 
the  "  creeping  things,"  and  watched  the  industry  of 
the  ants,  the  lesson  occurred  to  him  which  he  applied 
to  the  wasteful  man,  careless  of  his  time  ;  *  when  he 
made  him  "  pools  of  water  "  it  was  "  to  water  there- 
with the  wood  that  bringeth  forth  trees,"  ^  and  to 
bring  by  means  of  an  aqueduct  the  water  freely  to  the 
growing  capital.  These  pools  and  his  gardens  are 
still  to  be  seen  by  travellers,  but  the  husbandry  by 
which  he  strove  to  improve  the  land  has  vanished. 
Yet  we  know  how  he  valued  it  from  his  advice  to 
others  to  "  know  the  state  of  their  flocks,'*  from  the 

'  Prov.  xxix.  14. 

=  Psa.  Ixxii.  1,  2.    The  words  at  the  head  of  this  Psalm  should  be 
translated  "  A  Psalm  of  Solomon." 
^  I  Kings  iv.  33.  *  Prov.  vi.  6-1 1.  '  l^ccles.  ii.  6^ 
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thoughts  suggested  to  him  by  the  sight  of  '4he  hay 
appearing,  the  tender  grass  shewing  itself."^  But 
though  these  useful  purposes  occurred  to  him,  his  love 
for  the  beauty  of  nature  is  not  less  than  that  of  his 
father.  He  desired  that  the  cornfields  of  his  country 
should  rustle  like  those  cedars  of  Lebanon  of  which 
he  could  speak  so  well,^  but  he  rejoiced  also  in  the 
beauty  of  the  cedars  themselves  and  the  streams 
which  descended  from  the  hills  on  which  they  grew.' 
Of  all  his  songs  but  one  is  lefl  to  us,  that  which  we 
call  the  "Song  of  Solomon."*  It  was  probably 
written  in  his  early  youth,  and  there  have  been  many 
questions  and  different  opinions  raised  on  its  full 
meaning.  One  thing,  however,  is  clear  and  apparent, 
the  writer  of  it  intensely  loved  the  nature  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  it  breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of 
youth  and  spring,  a  joy  that  "  the  winter  is  past,"  that 
"  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come."  ^  This 
knowledge  of  nature  was  a  part  of  his  wisdom,  and 
it  differed  from  that  of  the  wise  of  Egypt  and  of  the 
East  ^  in  a  most  vital  manner.  They  knew  perhaps 
as  much  of  nature  as  he  did,  but  their  very  knowledge 
was  a  snare  to  them ;  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  an 
Egyptian  was  not  God's  gift,  but  God  Himself ;  the 
bull  and  the  ibis  or  sacred  bird  were  alike  sharers 
of  the  Divine  nature.  To  Solomon  they  were  the 
creatures  and  works  of  the  Creator,  and  his  admira- 
tion of  them  drew  from  him  the  words,  "  He  hath 
made  everything  beautiful  in  His  time."  "^  The  very 
foundation  and  beginning  of  his  knowledge  was  "  the 
fear  of  the  Lord."  ^ 

'  Prov.  xxvii.  23-27.       '  Psa.  Ixxii.  16.         "  S.  of  Solomon  iv.  8,  15. 
*  Except,  of  course,  Psa.  Ixxii.  '  S.  of  Solomon  ii.  11-13. 

"  I  Kings  iv.  30,  31.  '  Eccles.  iii,  11.  *  Prov.  i.  7, 
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But  beside  judgment  and  knowledge,  Solomon's 
wisdom  was  also  mightily  shown  in  government  He 
was  bom  to  be  a  Prince  of  Peace,  and  he  valued  peace 
as  no  king  before  him  had  done ;  until  the  later  and 
sadder  years  of  his  life,  peace,  plenty  and  prosperity 
were  the  characteristics  of  his  reign.  "Judah  and 
Israel  were  many,  eating  and  drinking  and  making 
merry,"  they  "dwelt  safely,  every  man  under 'his  vine 
and  under  his  fig-tree."  ^  The  arts  of  peace,  commerce 
and  trade  began  to  flourish.  Solomon  had  these  so 
much  at  heart  that  he  journeyed  himself  to  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  encourage  them,^  and  under  his  rule 
the  Israelites  first  became  a  maritime  people,  and 
possessed  two  navies,  one  for  Western,  the  other  for 
Eastern  traffic.  To  strengthen  the  peace  and  aid  the 
commerce  of  his  extended  empire,  Solomon  entered 
into  relations  and  made  treaties  with  many  surrounding 
natiouis.  With  the  king  of  Egypt,  whose  daughter  he 
married,^  and  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  his  father's 
friend,*  he  was  allied,  and  the  immediate  results  of  the 
peace  of  his  country  and  of  his  foreign  alliances  were 
a  splendour  and  magnificence  which  had  hitherto  been 
unseen  in  Israel.  His  palace,  his  throne,  the  vessels 
which  he  used,  the  state  that  he  maintained,  were  a 
world's  wonder ;  his  people  marvelled  at  the  strange 
animals,  the  costly  spices,  the  precious  stones  (so 
often  mentioned  by  him),^  the  silver  and  the  gold 
made  by  him  so  plentiful.*^  The  magnificence  of 
Solomon  became  a  proverb,  and  was  unrivalled  in  the 
Jewish  annals.  It  was  used  to  convey  a  lesson  by 
Him  Whose  justice  was  not  administered  after  the 

'  1  Kings  iv.  20,  25.  '^2  Chron.  viii.  17.  *•  1  Kings  iii.  i. 

*  \  Kings  V.  I-I2.  "  e.g.  Prov.  iii.  14,  15,  xx.  15. 

^  2  Chron,  ix,  20,  27, 
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sight  of  His  eyes,^  Whose  dominion  was  truly  "  unto 
the  ends  of  the  earth,"  ^  « in  Whom  are  hid  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge."^  Pointing  to 
the  colours  of  the  flowers  of  the  field,  colours  which 
no  art  of  man  can  ever  fully  reproduce,  He  said  to 
those  around  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.* 

*  Isa,  xi.  3,       *  Psa.  Ixxii.  8,       '  Col,  ii.  3.       *  Matt.  vi.  29. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
The  Reign  of  Solomon 

(Continued). 

rPHE  Temple:  its  Building  and  Dedica* 

tion.  (i  Kings  v.-ix.  9  ;  2  Chron.  ii.-vii.).  If 
the  greatest  day  of  David's  life  was  that  on  which 
he  brought  up  the  Ark  of  God  to  Zion,  with  joy 
and  thankfulness  at  the  visible  sign  of  God's  pre- 
sence in  his  newly  conquered  city,  the  most  memorable 
day  to  Solomon  was  certainly  that  on  which  he  dedi- 
cated the  completed  Temple  to  Jehovah.  It  had  been 
the  great  thought  of  his  youth,  the  thing  which,  we 
may  almost  say,  he  felt  himself  bom  to  do.  His 
father  had  made  great  preparation  for  it,  and  the  spot 
where  it  should  be  built  had  been  indicated  by  the 
building  of  that  altar  which  was  raised  on  the  pur- 
chased threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite.  Here 
David  had  sacrificed,  and  had  already  called  the  place 
"  the  house  of  the  Lord."  ^ 

Solomon  continued  the  preparations,  and  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign  began  the  building.  It  took 
seven  years  to  build,  and  was  completed  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign.^  It  was  not,  however, 
apparently,  dedicated  until  the  king  had  finished  all 

'  I  Chron.  xxii.  2-5,  xxi.  28-30,  xxii.  1 ;  2  Chron.  iii.  i. 
*  I  Kings  vi.  37,  38. 
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the  buildings  on  which  he  was  engaged,  one  of  which 
was  his  own  palace.  This  work  occupied  him  for 
thirteen  more  years,  so  that  the  great  day  of  dedi- 
cation took  place  probably  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  his  reign.i  While  it  was  in  building  a  direct  com- 
munication from  God  to  Solomon  took  place,  a  mes- 
sage full  of  encouragement  as  to  the  work  on  which 
he  was  engaged.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  the 
time  chosen  by  Solomon  for  the  great  day  of  dedi- 
cation, when  a  large  number  of  people  were  certain 
to  be  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  which  had  become  the 
place  to  which  "the  tribes  went  up"^  to  keep  the 
three  great  feasts  of  the  year.  Henceforth  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  was  to  be  the  central  seat  of  worship, 
the  great  house  of  prayer  to  all  the  people.  The  two 
services  hitherto  maintained,  one  at  Gibeon,  the  other 
before  the  ark  on  Mount  Zion,  were  now  to  be  joined, 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  priests  brought  up 
both  "  the  ark  of  the  Lord  and  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,"  3  that  they  might  find  their  resting- 
place  for  ever  together.  This  is  not  the  only  proof 
of  the  care  with  which  the  Temple  and  its  services 
were  shewn  to  be  no  new  kind  of  worship,  but  a  con- 
tinuation and  perfecting  of  the  old.  The  building 
itself  displayed  it.  It  was  in  plan  and  arrangement 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  tabernacle,  with  only 
these  two  differences — its  dimensions  were  exactly 
double  those  of  the  tabernacle,  and  it  was  a  building, 
a  "settled  place,"  and  not  a  moveable  tent.  The 
Temple  itself  was,  according  to  our  ideas,  a  very  small 
building,  smaller  than  the  average  size  of  a  parish 
church.    But  it  was  looked  on  by  the  Jews  as  an 

'  1  Kings  vi.  11-13,  vii.  i,  viii.  1,  i.\.  i,  2.  -  Psa.  cxxii,  4. 

**  t  Kings  viii.  4. 
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inner  sanctuary;  and  for  purposes  of  worship  the 
outer  courts  which  surrounded  the  Temple  were  all 
considered  a  part  of  it  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
rocky  platform,  which  had  been  Araimah's  threshing- 
floor,  rose  a  colonnade  to  which  the  name  of  "  Solo- 
mon's Porch  "  ^  was  given,  a  name  which  still  clung 
to  the  spot  many  long  years  afterwards.  Within  this 
was  the  outer  court,  where  it  is  thought  by  some  that 
trees  were  planted,  those  "  green  olive  trees  "  ^  which 
are  spoken  of  as  being  in  "  the  house  of  God."  This 
court  was  open  to  all ;  but  within  was  a  smaller  one, 
the  court  of  the  priests,  which  was  surrounded  by 
chambers,  where  they  lived.  Here  stood  the  great 
altar  of  burnt-offering,  where  the  sacrifices  were 
offered ;  and  within  this  court  were  the  great  brazen 
sea,  and  ten  lesser  vessels  for  washing.  On  the 
western  side  of  this  inner  court,  facing  the  east,  rose 
the  Temple  itself.  It  had  in  the  front  a  lofty  porch, 
in  which  respect  it  differed  from  the  arrangements  of 
the  tabernacle.  The  space  in  front  of  the  porch, 
between  it  and  the  great  altar,  was  deemed  especially 
sacred  to  the  priests.^  The  building  erected  was  not 
so  high  as  the  porch  itself,  and  had  a  sloping  tent-like 
roof  resembling  the  tabernacle.  Underneath  the 
porch  stood  two  pillars,  called  Jachin  and  Boaz. 
Within  it  a  pair  of  folding-doors  led  into  the  Holy 
Place.  Ten  seven-branched  candlesticks  (instead  of 
one)  stood  on  tables  within  the  Holy  Place ;  here 
also  was  the  table  for  the  shewbread,  and  the  golden 
altar  of  incense.  Within  this  again,  divided  from  it 
by  folding-doors,  over  which  hung  the  sacred  veil,  was 
the  ,Holy  of  Holies,  into  which  none  but  the  high- 
priest  penetrated,  and  he  only  once  a  year.     Into  this 

'  John  X.  23  ;  Acts  Hi.  11.  "  Psa.  Hi.  8.  '  Joel  ii.  17. 
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inmost  chamber  the  ark  was  now  brought,  the  staves 
that  bore  it  being  withdrawn  in  token  that  it  had 
found  its  resting-place.    There  was  nothing  in  the 
ark,  we  are  told,  but  the  two  tables  of  stone  which 
Moses  had  put  there.^    In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
we  read,  indeed,  also  of  the  golden  pot  of  manna  and 
Aaron's  rod,^  but  these  must  either  have  been  de- 
stroyed during  the   time   that   the  Philistines   had 
possession  of  the  ark  or  were  placed  elsewhere  by 
Solomon. 

While  theTpriests  bore  the  ark  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  king  and  the  people  waited  outside,  in  the 
inner  court,  where  was  a  brazen  scaffold  *  erected  for 
the  king.    The  priests  returned,  and  joined  by  the 
Levites  and  the  singers,  raised  the  strain  so  familiar 
in   Israel, — "  He   is  good.  His  mercy  endureth  for 
ever."    At  that  moment  the  bright  cloud,  the  sign  and 
pledge  of  God's  immediate  presence,  that  cloud  which 
had  rested  on  and  filled  the  tabernacle  when  first  it 
was  reared  up  by  Moses,*  appeared  and  filled  the 
newly  completed  house.    And  then  the  king  com- 
menced that  solemn   prayer  which  has  ever  since 
seemed  the  most  appropriate  that  can  be  used  on 
any  similar  occasion  in  the  Christian  Church.    The 
king  himself  was  the  chief  minister  of  this  service, 
and  this  fact  suggests  to  us  how  highly  his  office  was 
esteemed  both  by  himself  and  by  his  people.     It  was 
the  king  who  blessed  the  people,  and  the  king  who 
prayed,  though  he  did  not  usurp  the  priest's  office  and 
enter  the  Holy  of  Holies.    The  most  sublime  thoughts 
were  in  his  mind  :  thankfulness  that  he  had  finished 
this,  his  special  work ;  remembrance  of  that  promise 

*  X  Kings  viii.  9  "  Heb.  ix.  4 

■  2  Chron.  vi.  13.  *  £xod.  xl.  ^4. 
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made  by  God  concerning  David's  son  ;  desire  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  to  the  utmost  in  himself;  and,  rarest 
and  most  sublime  of  all,  a  full  recognition  that  the 
presence  of  Jehovah  could  not  be  bounded  by  space, 
that  God  could  be  in  this  house  that  He  had  built  and 
everywhere  besides.  "  Will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the 
earth?  behold  the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain  Thee ;  how  much  less  this  house  that 
I  have  builded?"  "The  most  High  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands."  The  thought  was  the 
same,  whether  expressed  by  the  great  king  of  Israel 
on  his  day  of  triumph  or  uttered  by  the  first  Christian 
martyr  immediately  before  his  death.^ 

Seven  distinct  petitions  followed  these  words,  all  of 
which  had  reference  to  the  Temple.  These  were,  first, 
for  the  protection  of  the  sacredness  of  oaths  ;  second, 
for  deliverance  from  an  enemy  on  confession  of  sin ; 
third,  for  deliverance  from  drought ;  fourth,  for  deli- 
verance from  plague ;  fifth,  for  the  development  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  among  strangers  ;  sixth,  for  success 
against  an  enemy ;  seventh,  a  special  prayer  for  cap- 
tives. The  fifth  of  these  petitions  shows  strikingly 
Solomon's  feeling  for  strangers,  the  seventh  almost 
appears  to  prophesy  the  future  captivity  of  his  own 
nation. 

With  renewed  blessing,  words  of  warning  and  sacri- 
fices, the  service  ended,  and  a  feast  of  fourteen  days 
followed.  As  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to  Zion 
showed  forth  the  joyfiilness  of  David,  so  the  scene  of 
the  dedication  of  the  Temple  equally  displayed  the 
majesty  of  Solomon.  But  great  as  was  the  material 
splendour  of  the  scene,  it  was  outweighed,  as  has  been 
said,  by  "  the  religious  grandeur  of  the  hymns  and  of 

'  Acts  vii.  48. 
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the  prayer  ;  the  exalted  and  rational  views  of  the 
Divine  Nature  ;  the  union  of  a  whole  people  in  the 
adoration  of  the  One  Great,  Incomprehensible,  Al- 
mighty, Everlasting  Creator."  ^ 

The  dedication  was  followed  by  the  next  communi- 
cation which  Solomon  received  from  God,  in  which 
God's  favour  was  again  promised  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  before.2  "  If  ye  shall  at  all  turn  from 
following  Me,  and  go  and  serve  other  gods,  and  worship 
them, .  .  ."  The  words  must  have  sounded  strangely 
at  such  a  time,  but  the  after-history  of  Solomon  sadly 
recalls  them  to  mind. 

The  Visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  (i  Kings 

X.  1-13  ;  2  Chron.  ix.  1-12).  The  Temple,  and  the 
various  other  buildings  raised  in  Jerusalem,  the  foreign 
cities  built,  and  the  increase  of  the  territory  and  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Israelites,  greatly  increased  the  fame 
of  Solomon.  From  all  surrounding  countries  visitors 
came  to  see  his  magnificence,  and  still  more  to  hear 
his  wisdom.^  Among  these  was  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
a  princess  probably  of  Arabia ;  of  whom  our  Blessed 
Lord  remarked  that  her  desire  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  put  to  shame  the  indifference  of  that  genera- 
tion to  which  a  greater  than  Solomon  was  sent.*  The 
expression  used,  "  She  came  to  prove  him  with  hard 
questions,"  means  rather  she  came  to  propose  riddles, 
or  to  discuss  proverbs  with  him.  All  she  saw  and 
heard  far  surpassed  her  expectations.  "There  was 
no  more  spirit  in  her." 

The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (i  Kings  iv.  29-34). 

For  proverbs  or  parables  (for  the  word  is  nearly  the 
same)  Solomon  was  especially  renowned.  We  are  told 
that  he  spake  three  thousand  of  them,  of  which  a  large 

*  Dean  Millman's  History  of  the  yews,  »  i  Kings  ix.  1-9. 

'  I  Kings  X.  24.  *  Matt.  xii.  42. 
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number  are  preserved  to  us  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
If  the  Song  of  Solomon  gives  us  some  glimpse  of  the 
brightness  of  his  youth,  the  Book  of  Proverbs  repre- 
sents to  us  the  practical  life  of  his  middle  age.  And 
the  special  characteristics  of  Solomon's  wisdom  are 
plainly  shown  in  it ;  no  book  in  the  Bible  gives  a  more 
discriminating,  we  might  almost  say,  judicial  view  of 
human  character.  Above  all,  no  book  so  clearly  sets 
forth  that  vice  is  folly,  and  virtue  wisdom.  The 
proverbs  are  as  characteristic  of  the  times  in  which 
Solomon  lived  as  of  his  special  wisdom.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  if  sacred  lyrics  or  psalms  are  often 
produced  in  times  of  war,  only  in  times  of  peace  will 
proverbs  be  written.^ 

The  Last  Years  of  Solomon's  Belgn  (i  Kings 

ix.-xi. ;  2  Chron.  viii.,  ix,).  Had  Solomon's  reign  ended 
soon  after  he  dedicated  the  Temple  it  would  have  been 
one  of  unclouded  brightness.  But  it  lasted  for  forty 
years,  and  the  latter  part  was  overclouded  by  the  very 
sins  from  which  we  might  have  expected  the  king's  gift 
of  wisdom  would  most  have  protected  him.  But  God's 
gifts  never  control  the  will,  and  Solomon's  will  was  not 
one  with  God's. 

Three  forms  of  sin  are  noticeable  in  Solomon's  last 
days  :  (i)  His  rule  began  to  be  oppressive,  a  "grievous 
yoke ; "  ^  (2)  the  polygamy  in  which  his  father  had 
indulged  was  carried  to  a  far  greater  extent  by  Solomon, 
and  he  chose  his  wives  from  those  nations  with  whom 
marriage  was  forbidden  by  the  law ;  and  (3)  as  a 
direct  consequence  from  such  marriages,  he  allowed 
the  practice  of  idolatry.  We  need  not  suppose  that 
Solomon  worshipped  false  gods  himself ;  it  is  enough 

'  Hkngstenberg's  Kingdom  of  Ccd  under  the  Old  Testament, 
'  I  Kings  xii.  4. 
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that  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  over  against  the  Temple 
he  had  built,  rose  by  his  permission  temples  to  many 
false  gods,^  and  that  while  on  one  side  of  the  deep 
ravine  of  the  Kedron  the  praises  of  Jehovah  sounded, 
on  the  other  were  performed  the  impure  rites  of  heathen 
deities.  For  the  last  time  in  his  life  Solomon  received 
a  direct  word  from  God  ;  ^  but  it  was  no  longer  favour- 
able. A  judgment  resembling  that  pronoimced  on  Saul 
was  delivered ;  the  kingdom  should.be  rent  from  Solo- 
mon. Yet  the  promise  to  David  was  not  forgotten ;  a 
remnant  should  be  left  to  his  line  for  David's  sake  and 
for  Jerusalem's  sake. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  no  great  prophet  is  spoken 
of  as  living  during  the  reign  of  Solomon.  But  the 
explanation  of  this  seems  easy.  The  king's  wondrous 
gift  of  wisdom  made  him  prophet  as  well  as  king  to 
his  people  :  and  we  see  this  clearly  in  the  part  which 
he  took  in  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  and  in  the 
messages  which  he  himself  received  from  the  Lord, 
without  the  interposition  of  any  other  prophet.  But 
when  he  fell,  the  prophetic  gift  at  once  appeared  in 
another,  and  Ahijah  the  Shilonite  is  sent  with  God's 
message  to  Jeroboam.^  In  the  dark  years  of  the  close 
of  his  reign  many  adversaries  were  raised  up  against 
Solomon,  and  internal  discontent  took  the  place  of  the 
joy  and  gladness  of  his  early  years.  Once  more  the 
united  kingdom  was  near  division ;  the  newly  estab- 
lished centre  of  worship  was  soon  to  have  rivals.  He 
saw  the  change  and  the  decay;  he  knew  even  into 
whose  hands  the  power  would  fall  at  his  death ;  *  at 
the  age  of  about  fifty-five  he  appeared  old  ;^  all  his 

'  I  Kings  xi.  7.  °  i  Kings  xi.  11-13. 

°  I  Kings  xi.  29-39.  *  i  Kings  xi.  40. 

'^  I  Kings  xi.  4.    Solomon  reigned  forty  years,  and  was  probably  about 
eighteen  at  his  accession. 
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past  life,  as  he  mused  over  it,  seemed,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart,  to  have  been  a  failure.  He  remembered 
his  efforts  after  knowledge  and  wisdom,  his  study  of 
human  nature,  his  great  works  of  building  and  of 
planting.  His  glory  and  honour  had  been  the  wonder 
of  the  world,  yet  his  own  sentence  on  it  was  contained 
in  the  mournful  words,  "  Vanity  of  vanities ;  all  is 
vanity."^  Was  this  sad  retrospect  cheered  by  any 
light  ?  were  the  words  of  his  last  days,  surely  among 
the  saddest  that  ever  fell  from  human  lips,  a  prelude 
to  repentance?  The  question  cannot  be  confidently 
answered  :  He  only  to  whom  the  curtain  is  lifted  can 
tell  what  the  last  days  and  death  of  the  great  king 
were  really  like,  but  two  passages  are  left  us  which 
afford  perhaps  a  hope  that  the  gloom  was  lightened  at 
the  last.  Nehemiah,  one  of  the  greater  spirits  of  his 
nation,  in  after  days  expresses  thus  his  judgment : 
"  Did  not  Solomon  king  of  Israel  sin  by  these  things  ? 
Yet  among  many  nations  was  there  no  king  like  him, 
who  was  beloved  of  his  God,  and  God  made  him  king 
over  all  Israel :  nevertheless  even  him  did  outlandish 
women  cause  to  sin."^  And  if  the  king  was  thus 
spoken  of  so  long  after,  the  reason  for  it  may  perhaps 
have  been  suggested  by  the  words  accepted  as  being 
the  last  known  to  have  fallen  from  him  :— 

"  Fear  God,  and  keep  His  commandments  :  for  this 
is  the  whole  duty  of  man.  For  God  shall  bring  every 
work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether 
it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil."  ^ 

*  Ecdes.  1.  2.  ^  Neh.  xiii*  26.  '  Eccles.  xii.  13,  14. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Messianic  Teaching  between  the  Death  of 
Moses  and  the  Death  of  Solomon. 

Read  z  Sam.  ii.  35,  2  Sam.  vii.  ;  i  Kings  vili.  16-20 ;  z  Chron.  xviit 

xxii.  6-10.,  xxviii.  i-io. 

rpHE  Paithfal  Priest  (i  Sam.  ii.  35).  From  the 
death  of  Moses  until  the  reign  of  David  very  little 
advance  was  made  in  the  idea  of  a  Messiah,  Some  of 
the  leading  men  during  that  period,  such  as  Joshua, 
Gideon,  Barak,  Samson  and  Jephthah,  were,  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  teaches  us,  bright  examples  of 
faith,  if  not  in  their  whole  lives,  yet  in  some  one  or  more 
of  the  events  of  them.^  Still  none  of  them  appear  either 
to  have  received  any  fresh  revelation  concerning  the 
promised  Messiah,  or  to  have  set  forth  any  advance  in 
the  idea  of  a  Messiah  in  their  own  persons.  Joshua 
indeed  was  a  very  real  type  of  our  Lord,  especially  in 
the  giving  rest  to  his  people  in  the  Land  of  Promise.^ 
But  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he 
or  the  Israelites  at  large  realized  then  the  significance, 
spiritually,  of  what  they  were  doing. 
Towards  the  close,  however,  of  the  Period  of  the 

*  Heb.  xi.  30,  32. 

'  Cf.  Heb.  iv.  8.     In  the  A.V.  of  course  "  Jesus "  stands  for 
**  Joshua,"  not  for  our  Lord. 
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Judges  there  came  a  further  revelation.  In  His  de- 
nunciation of  Eli's  carelessness,  and  of  the  wickedness 
of  his  sons,  God  announced  that  He  would  raise  up  a 
Faithful  Priest,  that  should  do  according  to  all  that 
was  in  His  heart  and  in  His  mind.  "  I  will  build  him 
a  sure  house,  and  He  shall  walk  before  Mine  Anointed 
for  ever." 

Each  time  a  faithful  priest  arose,  such  as  Zadok  or 
Hilkiah,  this  prophecy  received  a  partial  fulfilment. 
It  received  its  real  fulfilment  only  when  He  came 
Who  is  a  Priest  for  ^ever,  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chizedek.  Moses  had  foretold  the  Prophetic  Office  of 
the  Messiah.  In  these  words  of  threatening  to  the 
unhappy  and  aged  Eli,  there  was  wrapt  up  the  addi- 
tional thought  that  the  long-promised  seed  should  be 
a  Priest  as  well. 

The  Promise  to  David  (2  Sam.  vii. ;  r  Kings 
viii.  16-20 ;  I  Chron.  xvii. ;  xxii.  6-10 ;  xxviii.  i-io). 
Not  very  long  after  he  became  King  over  all  Israel, 
David,  struck  by  the  apparent  inconsistency  between 
his  own  palace  of  cedar  and  the  curtained  dwelling 
of  the  Ark  of  God,  was  fired  with  an  earnest  longing 
to  erect  a  fitting  house  for  "  God  to  dwell  in."  The 
prophet  Nathan,  to  whom  David  confided  his  plan, 
entered  into  it  heartily,  and  bade  the  king  "  God 
speed."  A  message  from  God,  however,  conveyed 
through  the  very  same  prophet,  restrained  David  from 
the  execution  of  his  design.  At  the  same  time  a 
consolatory  promise  was  given  to  him.  This  promise 
marks  an  era  in  Messianic  prophecy. 

The  promise  to  David  was  threefold  :  (i)  God 
would  build  David  a  house,  and  establish  him  a  throne 
and  a  kingdom  which  should  last  for  ever.  (2)  David's 
son  should  build  the  house  for  God  which  David 
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himself  might  not  build.  The  throne  of  his  kingdom 
should  be  established  for  ever.  (3)  God  would  be  the 
Father  of  David's  Son. 

This  promise  received  its  first  fulfilment  in  Solomon. 
"  The  Lord  hath  performed  His  word  that  He  spake, 
and  I  am  risen  up  in  the  room  of  David  my  father,  and 
sit  on  the  throne  of  Israel  as  the  Lord  promised,  and 
have  built  an  house  for  the  Name  of  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel."  ^  At  some  later  time  than  the  first  giving 
of  the  promise,  God  had  specially  named  Solomon  to 
David — "  Solomon  thy  son  he  shall  build  My  house, 
and  My  courts  :  for  I  have  chosen  him  to  be  My  son, 
and  I  will  be  his  Father."  2 

But  the  very  terms  of  the  promise  must  have  pre- 
pared David  for  a  higher  and  futiu-e  fulfilment.  His 
idea  in  proposing  to  build  a  house  for  God  was 
entirely  connected  with  the  material  building.  The 
promise  of  God  to  build  him  an  house  when  he 
was  already  dwelling  in  a  palace  of  cedar  must,  no 
doubt,  at  once  have  suggested  to  him  that  God  would 
make  him  the  ancestor  of  a  family  which  should  have 
a  special  Divine  blessing.  This  must  have  been  his 
first  thought.  But  behind  the  mere  building  of  wood 
and  stone,  behind  even  the  idea  of  a  flourishing  family 
of  descendants,  there  lay  the  thought  of  a  spiritual 
building,  a  building  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men, 
which  in  the  end,  in  the  thoughts  and  utterances  of  an 
Apostle,  entirely  absorbed  and  overcame  the  idea  of  a 
material  temple.^ 

Again,  in  the  promise  of  a  kingdom  which  should 
last  for  ever,  David  could  not  fail  to  see  that  there  was 

*  I  Kings  viii.  20  ;  i  Chron.  xxii.  9,  10.  '  i  Chron.  xxviii.  6. 

•■•  Eph.  ii.  19,  22  ;  i  Peter  ii.  5 ;  cf.  also  Numb.  xii.  7,  where  we 
have  the  first  intimation  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  word  "  house," 
and  see  Heb.  iii.  x--6. 
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a  reaching  onwards,  far  beyond  his  own  time  or  that 
of  his  son,  Solomon.  And  in  the  relation  of  father 
and  son  there  was  wrapt  up  some  deeper  truth  than 
that  of  which  Solomon  could  possibly  be  the  exponent. 

We  are  thus  prepared  to  find  that  David,  as  both 
our  Lord,^  and  St.  Peter,^  teach  us,  realized  the  higher 
and  more  spiritual  side  of  the  Promise.  He  under- 
stood, too,  the  real  Sonship  of  the  Expected  Christ,  and 
foresaw  that  a  Kingdom  which  should  last  for  ever 
must  be  ruled  over  by  One  who  should  not  be  subject 
to  corruption,  by  One  therefore  Who  should  rise  again,^ 
for  that  He  should  be  "brought  into  the  dust  of 
death  "  was  also  revealed  to  him  (Ps.  xvi.).  Hence  the 
promise  was  really  fulfilled,  in  its  highest  sense  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Of  Him,  the  Angel,  in  announcing  His 
birth,  said  that  "He  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the 
Highest :  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  Him  the 
throne  of  His  Father  David  :  and  He  shall  reign  over 
the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever  ;  and  of  His  Kingdom  there 
shall  be  no  end."  *  Of  Him  in  truth  the  Psalmist  sang, 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  assures  us,  in  the 
words,  "  Sit  on  My  right  hand,  until  I  make  Thine 
enemies  Thy  footstool."  ^  Of  Him  too,  as  the  same 
Epistle  tells  us,  David,  having  in  His  mind  God's 
promise,  speaks  in  the  second  Psalm,  "  Thou  art  My 
Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee."  ® 

The  prophecy  of  the  Faithful  Priest,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  must  have  been  well  known  to 
David,  and  must,  we  cannot  but  think,  have  been  asso- 
ciated in  his  mind  with  the  promised  Messiah.  For 
the  priesthood  was  to  be    "  for  ever  "—a  condition 

^  Matt.  xxii.  34-46.  =  Acts  ii.  30-34. 

°  Ps.  xvi.  10.  ■*  Luke  i.  31-33. 

°  Ps,  ex.  1 ;  Hcb.  i.  13.  "  Ps.  ii.  7  ;  Heb.  i.  5, 
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which,  as  David  would  see,  could  be  fulfilled  by  no 

merely  earthly  priest.    Yet,  at  first,  David  may  have 

been  puzzled.    The  priesthood  was  confined  to  the 

family  of  Aaron,  whilst   the  Messiah  was  to  spring 

from  himself,  a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.    To 

explain  this  difficulty,  a  fresh  revelation  seems  to  have 

been  made  to  David.     His  thoughts  were  carried  back 

to  an  earlier  priest  than  Aaron  ;  to  one  who  though 

imdoubtedly    a  sacrificing    priest,    was  also    in  an 

especial   manner   a    priest    to    bless.      Melchizedek 

blessed  Abram,  and  said,  "  Blessed  be  Abram  of  the 

Most  High  God,  possessor  of  heaVen  and  earth.'' ^ 

David  thus  saw  that  the  Faithful  Priest  should  be  a 

"  Priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,^  who 

should  not  need  to  be  sprung  from  Levi  or  Aaron.    So, 

putting  together  the  revelations  so  far  made,  David 

looked  forward    to  His    Promised    Descendant,  as 

fulfilling  in  His  own   person  the  threefold  office  of 

Prophet,  Priest  and  King. 

The  idea  of  the  Messiah  advanced  then  in  the  time 
of  David  in  these  ways  : — 

(i)  The  line  of  the  Messiah  was  limited  to  the 
family  of  David. 

(2)  The  Messiah  was  to  be  a  King. 

(3)  In  the  continual  endurance  of  His  Kingdom, 
and  of  the  House  w^re  seen  the  spiritual  nature  of 
both. 

(4)  The  true  Sonship,  the  Divinity  of  the  Messiah, 
was  set  forth. 

(5)  The  Faithful  Priest  was  revealed  to  be  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek,  and  not  after  that  of  Aaron,^ 

*  Gen.  xiv.  19.  *  Ps.  ex.  4. 

^  The  following  passages,  as  illustrating  this  period  of  Messianic 
Kevelation»  should  be  read  :  Zech.  vi.  12,  13  ;  John  ii.  20,  21 ;  Eph.  i. 
3o*22  ;  I  Thess.  iii.  15  ;  Hcb.  iii.  5,  6;  vii.  11, 17,  21. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  Division  of  the  Kingdom — The  Man 
of  God  from  Judah— Rise  of  the  House 
of  Omri. 

JEROBOAM  (i  Kings  xi.  26-40;  xii.  1-25; 
2  Chron.  x.).  The  great  empire  which  had  been 
consolidated  under  Solomon  was  already  in  danger 
of  falling  to  pieces  at  his  death.  The  chief  weakness 
of  the  Israelites,  in  a  political  sense,  had  been  the 
jealousies  of  their  several  tribes.  These  had  never 
been  entirely  healed.  Ephraim,  especially,  had  always 
desired  to  revive  the  supremacy  over  the  other  tribes 
which  she  had  possessed  during  the  time  when  Joshua 
was  the  leader  of  the  nation  and  Shiloh  its  holy  place. 
Judah  now  possessed  that  supremacy;  the  house  of 
David  occupied  the  throne ;  and  Jerusalem  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  past  glories  of  Shiloh.  The  personal 
character  and  the  great  successes  of  David  and  Solomon 
had  undoubtedly  contributed  to  strengthen  their  rule. 
But  when  Solomon  turned  from  God,  and  tolerated 
idolatry,  God's  blessing  was  removed  from  him. 
-  The  sacred  historian  appears  to  shrink  from  the 
contrast  between  the  upstart  Jeroboam,  the  indus- 
trious young  man  who  had  been  made  a  ruler  "  over 
all  the  charge  "  of  his  own  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  the 
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majestic  Solomon.  "Even  he  lifted  up  his  hand 
against  the  king."  Yet  the  communication  made  to 
Jeroboam  by  the  Prophet  Ahijah  would  seem  to  sanc- 
tion his  rebellion.  The  young  man  was  apparently 
only  engaged  in  the  work  which  he  had  in  charge 
when  the  prophet  met  him  suddenly  in  the  field,  and 
acted  in  h's  own  person  a  parable  which  his  words  at 
the  same  time  clearly  explained.  The  rent  garment 
signified  the  kingdom  rent  from  the  house  of  David ; 
the  ten  pieces  given  to  Jeroboam  the  ten  tribes  over 
whom  he  should  rule.  A  promise  was,  moreover, 
added  concerning  Jeroboam's  house  closely  resem- 
bling that  to  David.  Three  things,  however,  were 
expressly  declared :  that  a  part  should  be  left  to  the 
house  of  David,  that  Jerusalem  was  the  city  which 
God  had  chosen,  and  that  the  house  of  David  should 
not  be  afflicted  for  ever. 

The  promise  was  very  decided  and  clear,  but  not 
at  all  more  so  than  Samuel's  promise  to  David  had 
been*  The  great  difference  lay  in  the  characters  of  the 
two  men  to  whom  the  promises  were  given.  David, 
full  of  faith,  was  content  to  wait  the  Lord's  own  time ; 
Jeroboam,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  Lord  to  rend  the 
kingdom,  at  once  "  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  king." 
This  premature  attempt  at  rebellion  ended  only  in 
failure,  and  Jeroboam  fled  for  his  life  to  Egypt. 
Throughout  the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  Egypt 
is  always  typical  of  evil,  a  return  to  Egypt  of  a  return 
to  sin.  It  was  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  Egypt 
that  the  people  longed  when  their  faith  failed  in  the 
wilderness,  and  so  centuries  afterwards,  when  they 
lost  their  place  and  nation,  the  obstinate  turning  of  a 
large  party  among  them  for  help  and  refuge  to  Egypt 
was  denounced  by  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.    To  come 
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out  of  Egypt  was  to  come  out  from  sin.    "When 
Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my 
son  out  of  Egypt,"  so  spoke  another  prophet,  in  words 
which   afterwards    received   a  higher   signification.^ 
The  warning  conveyed  by  this  typical  meaning  was 
doubtless  a  practical  one ;  it  was  intended  to  prevent 
the  Israelites  from  following  the  idolatry  which  they 
had  seen  and  had  even  practised  in  Egypt.^    To  this 
land,  so  full  of  menace  to  an  Israelite,  Jeroboam  fled. 
Shishak  I.,  who  was  then  the  King  of  Egypt,  seems 
to  have  received  the  fugitive,  and  to  have  been  through- 
out his  life  his  friend  and  ally.    The  news  of  Solomon's 
death  brought  Jeroboam  back  to  Canaan.    We  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  he  was  sent  for  ;  and  as  he  was  known 
to  be  a  fugitive  in  consequence  of  his  rebellion,  this 
fact  makes  it  clear  that  the  petition  which  was  made  to 
Rehoboam  was  not  made  in  good  faith,  but  with  the 
intention  of  exciting  a  revolt.      The  obstinate  and 
hard  character  of  the  new  king  rendered  the  success 
of  such  a  plot  easy.    Something  of  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  yet  lingers  about  the  words  of  the  older 
counsellors ;  but  it  is  rejected  in  favour  of  that  of 
younger  and  less  worthy  favourites  ;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity given  by  this  rejection  was  seized  at  once  by 
the  malcontents  for  a  general  rebellion.    The  breach 
was  further  widened  by  bitter  taunting  words,  and  by 
the  murder  of  the  king's  messenger  Adoram,  who  as 
tax-collector  was  probably  especially  odious. 

Such  a  revolt  seems  strange  indeed  when  we  con- 
sider the  weakness  which  it  caused.  It  was  the  ruin 
of  the  great  and  newly  formed  empire  of  Israel.  The 
thing  however  was  "from  the  Lord."  He  had  or- 
dained the  division  as  a  deserved  judgment  for  their 

'  Hosea  xi*  z ;  Matt.  ii.  15.  *  Josh.  xxiv.  14, 
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sin.  The  loss  of  the  empire,  the  narrowing  of  the 
dominion  of  the  house  of  David,  the  jealousy  between 
the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  and  Jeroboam's 
impatient  desire  to  seize  the  throne,  were  but  the 
means  by  which  Jehovah's  will  was  done.  God's 
blessing  had  been  promised  to  Jeroboam  on  certain 
conditions ;  the  same  prospect  which  had  been  the 
crowning  joy  and  hope  of  David's  life  was  opened 
before  him.  He  did  not  value  it.  He  had  no  faith 
to  believe  that  his  house  would  be  made  sure  by 
walking  in  God's  ways ;  his  years  of  exile  in  Egypt 
had  perhaps  effaced  this  part  of  the  prophet's  words 
from  his  mind,  though  he  remembered  clearly  enough 
the  promise  of  an  earthly  kingdom.  He  set  himself 
to  make  his  rule  "sure"  by  following  what  seemed 
the  dictates  of  political  wisdom,  without  considering 
the  will  of  God.  Henceforth  the  history  of  the 
Northern  Kingdom  is  clearly  intended  to  be  a  stand- 
ing warning  of  the  fatal  folly  of  an  alliance  between 
religion  and  worldly  wisdom,  although  for  a  century 
or  two  it  may  seem  to  prosper. 

Jeroboam  restored  the  city  of  Shechem,  the  chief 
place  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  which  possibly  had  been 
in  ruins  ever  since  the  time  of  Abimelech,^  and  by  this 
step  gratified  the  pride  of  his  own  tribe.  Later  on  he 
appears  to  have  fixed  his  own  residence  at  Tirzah,  which 
was  probably  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem, 
and  was  already  renowned  for  its  beauty.^  To  insure 
the  safety  of  his  trans-Jordanic  dominions,  he  fortified, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  Penuel  or  Peniel, 
which  lay  on  the  caravan  route  from  Damascus  to 

*  1  Kings  xii.  25 ;  Judges  ix.  34-45. 

^  X  Kings  xiv.  17  ;  Song  of  Solomon  vi.  4.  Identified  by  Palestine 
Survey  with  modern  village  of  Teiasir,  about  twelve  miles  north-east 
of  Shechem. 
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Shecfaem,  and  commanded  the  fords  of  the  river  Jabbed 
These  eff<nts  were  made  for  the  defence  of  his  kii^<nn 
from  ootward  foes.  Other  drcomstances  ^vomed 
him :  a  proposed  invasion  of  hb  land  by  Rehoboam  was 
checked  by  a  prophetic  message,  and  the  attack  made 
by  Shishak,  King  of  Egypt,  on  Judah  (which  was 
possibly  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Jeroboam),  aided 
in  rendering  the  new  kingdom  of  Israel  more  secure.^ 
Jeroboam's  Schism:   the  Calves  at  Dan 

and  Bethel  (i  Kings  xiL  26-33  ;  2  Chron.  xiiL  S,  9). 
But  Jeroboam's  fear  was  excited  by  another  and  a 
far  more  threatening  cause.  The  three  great  feasts 
annually  held  at  Jerusalem,  at  which  all  males  were 
to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  filled  him 
with  apprehension.  The  danger  indeed  seemed  great, 
that  the  constant  sight  of  the  glorious  Temple  of 
Solomon,  the  participation  in  its  worship,  and  the 
listening  to  the  divine  psalms  of  David,  should  bring 
back  the  heart  of  the  people  to  the  house  of  David. 
True,  the  Lord  had  promised  to  make  Jeroboam  ^a 
sure  house,"  but  he  could  not  rest  on  that  promise ; 
and,  as  before  he  had  striven  to  open  a  way  to  the 
throne  in  anticipation  of  the  right  time,  so  now  he 
devised  a  plan  of  his  own  to  ward  off  the  threatened 
danger.  Ahijah  had  expressly  told  him  that  Jerusalem 
was  the  city  which  God  had  chosen  to  put  His  name 
there,2  but  Jeroboam  cared  not  for  the  prophet's  words. 
Appealing  to  the  love  of  ease  and  convenience  of  the 
people,  he  told  them  that  it  was  too  much  for  them  to 
go  so  far  as  to  Jerusalem,  and  provided  them  with 
two  other  sanctuaries.  These  were  conveniently  situ- 
ated, the  one  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  country  at 
Dan,  and  the  other  at  Bethel,  which  lay  very  near  the 

'  1  Kings  xii.  21-24,  xiv.  25,  26.  "  1  Kings  xi.  36. 
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border  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  would  almost  seem 
to  intercept  any  one  travelling  to  Jerusalem,  and  to 
place  itself  with  its  new  form  of  worship  in  his  way. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  place  of  worship  which 
Jeroboam  altered  ;  he  changed  the  times  of  the  feasts 
from  those  ordained  by  God  to  others  "devised  out 
of  his  own  heart."  These  changes  were  undoubtedly 
made  with  the  distinct  intention  of  dividing  the 
Church  of  the  Israelites  as  the  kingdom  had  been 
divided.  It  was  another  way  of  separating  his  sub- 
jects from  the  rival  and  hated  tribe  of  Judah ;  and 
that  this  was  the  intention  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  Jeroboam  did  not  endeavour  to  make  either 
Shiloh,  the  old  place  of  worship,  or  Bethel  his  new 
sanctuary,  a  centre  for  all  the  people  of  God  whether 
of  Israel  or  Judah.  He  was  desirous  rather  that  the 
tribe  of  Judah  should  worship  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
rest  of  the  tribes  elsewhere. 

His  next  and  greatest  change  is  harder  to  explain. 
He  probably  however  felt  the  difficulty  of  imparting 
any  feeling  of  sanctity  to  his  new  places  of  worship 
which  should  render  them  successful  rivals  to  the 
Temple,  where  rested  the  Ark  of  God,  which,  from 
the  days  of  the  wanderings,  had  always  been  to  the 
people  the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence.  To  meet 
this  difficulty  Jeroboam  devised  the  plan  of  giving  a 
material  form  to  the  worship  which  was  to  be  con- 
ducted at  Dan  and  Bethel.  Two  golden  calves,  one 
for  each  sanctuary,  were  made  at  his  command,  and 
erected  as  figures  of  Jehovah.  In  doing  this  he  was 
not  breaking  the  first  commandment  and  falling  into 
idolatry,  but  he  was  breaking  the  second,  which  for- 
bade any  graven  image,  any  likeness  intended  as  a 
representation  of  the  true  God,  to  be  made.    This  is 
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plain  from  the  words  he  used  with  regard  to  them  : 
"  Behold  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  They  are  almost  the  same 
words  as  those  used  by  Aaron  when  he  made  for  the 
people  the  molten  calf  at  Horeb.^  In  both  cases  the 
rebellion  was  not  so  much  against  Jehovah  as  God,  as 
it  was  against  the  effort  of  faith  required  to  realize  and 
trust  in  the  presence  of  an  unseen  God. 

The  actual  form  of  a  calf,  which  was  the  one  adopted 
in  both  cases,  was  probably  suggested  by  the  figures 
of  the  bull  Apis  or  Mnevis  which  were  worshipped  in 
Egypt,  We  may  here  trace  a  parallel  between  Aaron 
and  Jeroboam.  Both  had  lately  come  from  Egypt,  and 
when  they  wanted  a  figure  to  embody  their  ideas  of 
the  Godhead  it  was  natural  that  they  should  select  one 
which  they  had  often  seen  worshipped.  These  sins  of 
Jeroboam,  the  change  of  the  place  of  worship,  of  the 
times  of  the  feasts,  and  the  rearing  up  a  carved  figure 
to  represent  the  invisible  God,  turned  away  from  him 
the  hearts  of  the  Levites.  They  probably  refused  to 
minister  at  his  new  sanctuaries,  and  he  in  consequence 
deposed  them  from  the  office  to  which  God  had  ap- 
pointed them,  and  chose  priests  from  any  other  tribe 
without  regard  to  the  Divine  ordinance.  The  imme- 
diate result  was  the  emigration  of  the  true  priests  and 
Levites  and  of  the  better  spirits  from  the  other  tribes 
into  the  kingdom  of  Judah.^ 

The  Man  of  God  from  Judah  (i  Kings  xiil. 

1-32).  The  loss  of  so  many,  who  refused  to  join  in 
his  religious  changes  and  fled  to  Judah,  rendered  it 
still  more  necessary  for  Jeroboam  to  attach  all  who 
remained  to  his  new  forms  of  worship.    To  this  end  he 

^  T  Kings  xii.  28  ;  Exod.  xxxii.  4.    Compare  John  iv.  24. 
"  2  Chron.  xL  13-16. 
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seems  to  have  resolved  to  render  them  as  attractive  as 
possible,  and  to  consecrate  the  sanctuary  at  Bethel 
with  especial  pomp.  The  scene  reads  like  a  sad  and 
miserable  imitation  of  the  great  dedication  of  the  Temple 
by  Solomon.  The  same  Feast,  that  of  Tabernacles, 
was  chosen  for  the  ceremony,  only  at  the  new  time  de- 
vised by  Jeroboam.  Instead  of  the  priests  and  Levites 
singing  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  new  priesthood  stood 
around,  selected  from  any  tribe  by  the  will  of  the  new 
sovereign  ;  instead  of  the  grand  thought  of  Solomon 
that  even  his  house  that  he  had  built  could  not  contain 
the  omnipresent  Jehovah,  the  golden  calf  was  reared  up 
as  an  image  and  representation  of  the  true  God.  The 
king,  in  imitation  of  Solomon,  himself  offered  upon 
the  altar  and  burnt  incense.^  In  the  midst  of  this 
scene,  on  the  very  day  which  Jeroboam  doubtless 
thought  would  secure  the  kingdom  to  him  and  his  for 
ever,  came  the  voice  of  God's  prophet  against  him. 
One  brave  servant  of  God  had  come  from  Judah  to 
raise  his  voice  against  the  impious  effort.  Not  to  the 
unrighteous  king  or  to  the  intruding  priesthood  did  he 
appeal,  but  he  lifted  up  his  voice  against  the  altar  that 
they  had  made,  and  denounced  a  terrible  woe  against 
those  who  should  serve  at  it.  The  king's  attempt  to 
seize  God's  prophet  resulted  in  the  paralyzing  of  the 
hand  which  he  raised  against  him ;  his  subsequent  en- 
deavour to  induce  the  prophet  to  go  home  with  him 
and  accept  his  rewards  was  most  probably  made  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  him  over  to  his  own  side. 

Proof  against  the  king's  overtures  to  him,  the  pro- 
phet fell  under  the  more  subtle  temptation  offered 
through  the  deceit  of  the  old  prophet  who  lived  at 
Bethel.    Weary  and  hungry,  parched  with  thirst  and 

*  I  Kings  xii.  32,  33, 
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footsore,  we  can  picture  easily  to  ourselves  the  de- 
pression felt  by  the  man  of  God  as  he  took  a  short 
time  of  rest  under  an  oak.  His  courage  had  been 
maintained  when,  standing  before  the  king,  he  de- 
nounced his  worship  and  his  new  priesthood  ;  it  failed 
when,  all  excitement  removed,  he  was  left  alone  to 
bear  the  weariness  of  the  journey  and  the  isolation  of 
his  position.  The  old  prophet  offered  him  the  things 
he  most  needed,  refreshment  and  sympathy  ;  he 
yielded  to  the  persuasion,  and  suffered  himself  to 
believe  that  which  he  wished  to  believe,  namely,  that 
the  message  came  from  God.  For  this  compliance  he 
died. 

The  old  prophet  of  Bethel  had  doubtless  also  his 
temptation  to  act  as  he  did.  He  had  not  been  of  the 
number  of  those  who,  in  horror  at  the  impiety  of 
Jeroboam,  had  fled  the  country  and  sought  refuge  in 
Judah.  He  had  been  content  to  remain  at  Bethel,  but 
it  may  well  be  that  the  prophetic  gift  he  had  at  one 
time  really  possessed  was  growing  weak  and  dim  in 
him,  and  that  with  it  he  was  losing  the  respect  and 
reverence  of  the  people  round  him.  Now  at  the 
moment  when  all  were  revering  the  unknown  prophet 
from  Judah,  he  sought  to  claim  fellowship  with  him, 
and  to  exhibit  to  all  the  spectacle  of  the  influence 
which  one  prophet  might  have  over  another.  He  was 
willing,  for  this  end,  to  profane  the  gift  given  him,  and 
to  sacrifice  honour  and  truth  to  worldly  expediency. 
He  saw  the  due  punishment  of  his  sin  executed  upon 
another,  and  appears  to  have  truly  sorrowed  when  the 
death  of  the  younger  prophet  followed  so  closely  on 
the  success  of  his  own  deceitful  persuasions. 

The    Death  of  Jeroboam's  Son,  Abijah 

(i  Kings  xiv.  1-18).    But  if  we  can  trace,  in  the  act  of 
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the  old  prophet,  a  willingness  to  exalt  success  in  this 
world  above  obedience  to  God's  will,  how  much  more 
plainly  does  the  same  sin  show  itself  in  the  life  of  the 
first  king  who  was  chosen  by  the  ten  tribes.  Through- 
out his  life  he  sacrificed  the  true  service  of  God  to  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  worldly  wisdom.  He  sought  to 
obtain  the  throne  without  waiting  for  God's  time  ;  he 
changed  the  most  solemn  ordinances  of  God,  to  pre- 
vent his  people  from  being  as  he  feared  turned  from 
him  ;  he  strove  to  give  a  majesty  to  his  new  ritual  by 
sacrificing  at  last  the  worship  of  God  as  Invisible. 
A  certain  success  did  follow  his  arrangements  ;  he 
eflfectually  prevented  his  people  from  going  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  broke  down  their  lingering  love  and  respect 
for  God's  Temple.  But  the  loss  was  greater  than  the 
gain.  In  the  case  of  Jeroboam,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  old  prophet  of  Bethel,  the  punishment  fell  at  first 
on  another.  That  other,  in  the  king's  case,  was  his 
own  much-beloved  child.  When  his  son  fell  sick,  the 
king  in  his  anxiety  bethought  him  of  that  prophet, 
neglected  during  the  days  of  prosperity,  who,  grown 
old  and  blind,  still  lived  at  Shiloh.  He  had  told 
Jeroboam  that  he  should  be  king ;  but  Jeroboam,  with 
that  misconception  of  the  prophetic  power  which 
results  from  want  of  faith,  supposed  that  Ahijah 
prophesied  according  to  his  own  will,  and  that  being  no 
longer  friendly  to  him,  he  would  doom  the  child  to 
death  if  he  knew  who  was  its  father.  Where  true 
faith  fails  superstition  will  ever  assert  its  sway.  Jero- 
boam, who  had  presumed  to  alter  God's  ordinances,  to 
set  aside  His  priests,  and  to  neglect  His  prophets,  yet 
believed  that  the  aged  Ahijah  might  exercise  some  spell 
over  his  child.  He  made  his  wife,  therefore,  disguise 
herself  in  the  hope  that,  by  deceiving  the  prophet  of 
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God,  he  might  obtain  a  favourable  answer.  The  light 
of  God's  revelation  soon  penetrated  the  attempted 
disguise.  Aterrible  judgment  followed.  The  child  in 
whom  alone  some  good  thing  was  fotmd  was  to  die ; 
the  house  of  Jeroboam,  which  might  have  been  "  sure  " 
even  as  David's,  was  cast  off ;  not  one  of  his  family 
should  come  to  the  grave  in  peace. 

Even  here  the  doom  did  not  end.  The  people  had 
followed  Jeroboam's  evil  leading ;  and  now  for  the  first 
time  the  Lord  declared  that  He  would  root  up  Israel  out 
of  the  good  land,  and  scatter  them  beyond  the  river, 
the  Euphrates.  For  two-and-twenty  years  Jeroboam 
reigned ;  he  warred  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but 
his  later  wars  were  unsuccessful.  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  not  known,  but  we  are  told  "  the  Lord  struck 
him,  and  he  died.*'  ^  Thus  he  who  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  life  seemed  to  have  as  bright  a  prospect 
even  as  David,  the  sweet  Psalmist  and  the  darling  of 
Israel,  earned  for  himself  from  future  ages  the  terrible 
designation,  "  Jeroboam,  the  Son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin.'* 

Nadab  and  Baasha  (i  Kings  xv.  25 ;  xvi.  7). 

A  period  of  change  and  war  followed  upon  the  death 
of  Jeroboam.  His  son  Nadab,  after  a  short  and  evil 
reign  of  two  years,  was  pjut  to  death  by  Baasha  the 
son  of  Ahijah,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  This 
occurred  while  Nadab  and  his  army  were  besieging 
Gibbethon,  a  long  siege  which  appears  to  have  lasted 
for  twenty-seven  years.^  Baasha  fulfilled  the  judgment 
of  God  in  slaying  all  that  were  left  of  Jeroboam's  family 
.  at  the  same  time  as  he  put  Nadab  to  death.  He  ful- 
filled God's  judgment,  but  he  had  no  commission  to 

'  2  Chron.  xiii.  13-20.  '  Cf.  i  Kings  xv.  27,  28,  xvi.  15-17. 
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take  the  fulfilment  on  himself ;  his  own  ambition  alone 
prompted  him  to  commit  these  murders,  and  therefore 
his  cruelty  as  well  as  his  continuance  of  the  calf- worship 
were  reckoned  as  the  sins  for  which  he  was  punished. 

Elah  (i  Kings  xvi.  8-14).  Doubtless  by  this  time 
the  aged  Prophet  Ahijah  of  Shiloh  was  dead,  but 
another  prophet,  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani,  though  he 
seems  to  have  lived  at  Jerusalem  and  been  a  prophet 
more  especially  for  Judah,  was  sent  to  declare  the 
sentence  on  Baasha  and  his  house.  The  awful  sentence 
pronounced  on  the  dynasty  of  Jeroboam  was  passed 
on  the  house  of  Baasha,  and  became  in  fact  the  formula 
by  which  God's  judgment  was  constantly  declared. 
"  Him  that  dieth  of  Baasha  in  the  city  shall  the  dogs 
eat ;  and  him  that  dieth  of  his  in  the  fields  shall  the 
fowls  of  the  air  eat,''  ^  The  sentence  was  literally  fuU 
filled.  Baasha  reigned  for  twenty-four  years,  but  his 
miserable  son  Elah  was  killed  in  a  drunken  revel  at 
Tirzah  by  Zimri,  the  captain  of  his  chariots,  who  again 
exterminated  the  wholefamily  as  Baasha  had  done  that 
of  Jeroboam, 

Zimri  (i  Kings  xvi.  15-20).  The  fate  of  this  King 
became  a  proverb  in  after  days ;  the  last  words  of 
Jezebel  spoken  in  defiance  of  Jehu  were,  "  Had  Zimri 
peace  who  slew  his  master  ? "  ^  Certainly  he  had  no 
peace.  For  one  short  week  he  reigned ;  then  besieged 
in  Tirzah  by  Omri,  who  had  with  him  the  army  from 
the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  he  shut  himself  within  the 
palace,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  destroyed  himself  and 
the  beautiful  house  which  had  been  hitherto  the  chief 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

Omri  (i  Kings  xvi.  21-28),  after  some  difficulty, 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  throne ;  he  founded  a  dynasty 

'  I  Kings  xvi.  z-4,  7.  "2  Kings  ix.  31. 
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which  lasted  throughout  four  reigns,  his  own^  that  of 
his  son  Ahab,  and  those  of  Ahab's  two  sons  Ahaziah 
and  Jehoram.  Though  Omri  lived  at  first  at  Tirzah, 
he  soon  built  for  himself  a  new  residence  and  a  royal 
capital ;  this  was  Samaria,  which  was  from  henceforth 
the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  researches 
made  in  recent  days  among  the  ancient  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions have  brought  to  light  one  in  which  Samaria 
is  called  "  the  city  or  house  of  Omri." 

Throughout  this  unsettled  period  all  the  kings  who 
have  reigned  are  spoken  of  by  the  sacred  writers  as 
having  followed  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat, 
that  is,  they  acquiesced  in  his  new  and  unauthorized 
forms  of  worship,  especially  in  that  one  which  pre- 
sented the  material  form  of  a  calf  as  a  representation 
of  the  Invisible  God. 

A  new  form  of  sin,  however,  began  with  the  dynasty 
of  Omri ;  not  only  the  second  but  also  the  first  com- 
mandment was  broken,  not  a  figure  of  the  true  God, 
but  several  false  gods  were  now  oflfered  for  the  adora- 
tion and  worship  of  the  children  of  Israel.  This  sin, 
of  yet  deeper  dye  than  what  had  gone  before,  was  com- 
menced by  Omri.  "  He  did  worse  than  all  that  were 
before  him  ;  ^  and  in  the  very  last  days  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  the  prophet  Micah  names  "  the  keeping 
of  the  statutes  of  Omri "  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  coming  desolation.^ 

Ahab  (i  Kings  xvi.  29-xxii.  40).  It  was,  however, 
in  the  next  reign,  that  of  Omri's  son  Ahab,  that  the 
great  development  of  idolatry  took  place.  It  has 
been  the  custom  with  some  writers  to  excuse  the 
deeds  of  Ahab,  and  lay  them  entirely  at  the  door 
of  his  wife  Jezebel.     Without  doubt  she  influenced 

*  Micah  vi.  i6. 
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him    to   evil.      Far  stronger  and  more  determined 
than  her  husband,  all  the  chief  acts  of  his  reign  seem 
to  have  been  prompted  by  her.     Yet  it  should  not 
be  forgotten    that   her   father  was  the  king  of  the 
Zidonians,  and  also,  as  history  tells  us,  himself  a  priest 
of  Baal.    Jezebel,  belonging  thus  to  the  Canaanitish 
people,  was  zealous  for  the  worship  of  her  country's 
gods,  and  utterly  unscrupulous  as  to  the  modes  of 
establishing  it.    Ahab,  on  the  other  hand,  belonged  to 
God's  own  people  Israel,  and  was  therefore  in  no  igno- 
rance of  the  truth.    He  and  he  only  was  the  true 
troubler  of  Israel ;  there  is  a  burning  indignation  in 
the  words  of  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Kings.    "  As 
if  it  had  been  a  light  thing  for  him  to  walk  in  the  sins 
of  Jeroboam,  ...  he  took  to  wife  Jezebel,  .  .  .  and 
went  and  served  Baal."    His  choice  of  Jezebel  was  an 
evil  choice,  but  yet  more  detestable  was  the  mode  in 
which  he  was  quite  content  that  the  crowning  ill  deed 
of  his  life  should  seem  to  be  done  by  her  agency. 
Such  so-called  weakness  is  in  fact  the  greatest  ot 
crimes.    Ahab  was  perfectly  willing  that  evil  should 
be  done,  and  that  he  himself  should  reap  the  advan- 
tage of  it,  but  he  wished  to  be  "  innocent  of  the  know- 
ledge" until  he  could  ''applaud  the  deed," 


CHAPTER    XXVII L 
The  Life  of  Elijali. 

UNDER  the  rule  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  a  new 
system,  that  of  persecution,  was    commenced. 
Solomon  had  pemiitted  idolatry,  Ahab  and  Jezebel 
wished  to  cotnpel  it.    In  this  they  were  to  a  great 
extent  successful.    The  worship  of  Baal  and  of  Ash- 
toreth  was  established.     Baal,  or  the  Sun-god,  was 
served  by  four  hundred  and  fifty  prophets,  while  to 
Ashtoreth,  the    Moon-goddess,  there  belonged  four 
hundred  prophets,  who  were  under  the  especial  pro- 
tection of  the  queen  and  received  their  meat  from  her 
table.^    Jezebel,  with  a  full  concurrence  of  a  majority 
of  the  people,  slew  the  true  prophets  of  the  Lord  with 
the  sword,  and  overthrew  the  altars  raised  to  Jehovah.^ 
Some  yet  remained  faithful  in  heart,  but  they  were 
forced  to  conceal  themselves,^  and  through  all  the  land 
not  one  prophet  openly  professed  the  service  of  God  ; 
and  if  the  prophets  failed  the  case  of  the  people  must 
have  been  evil  indeed,  for  since  the  days  of  Jeroboam 
there  had  been  no  true  priests  in  Israel. 

The  long  Drought  (i  Kings  xvii).  Such  was  the 
condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  when  one  wild  form 
stood  up  to  confront  the  idolatrous  and  luxurious  court, 

*  X  Kings  xvIiL  19.  ^  i  Kings  xviii.  4,  xix.  zo. 

'  1  Kings  xviii.  4,  13. 
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one  voice  was  lifted  to  proclaim  the  unwelcome  truth. 
Since  the  days  of  Jephthah,  "  the  warrior  Gileadite," 
we  have  heard  httle  of  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan. 
But  the  greatest  prophet  of  his  time,  Elijah  the  Tishbite, 
came  from  Gilead  to  denoimce  the  sins  of  Israel,  and 
in  his  wiM  manner  of  life  is  displayed  the  character  of 
the  land  from  whence  he  came.  His  rough  mantle 
and  his  girdle  of  leather,  his  long  hair,  his  sudden 
appearances  and  disappearances,  his  rapid  running,^ 
all  speak  of  a  mode  of  life  induced  by  residence  in  a 
wild,  half-civilized  country,  and  contrast  strongly  with 
the  luxury  of  the  court,  where  undoubtedly  .Tyrian 
refinements  *had  been  introduced  with  Tyrian  wor- 
ship.2  Suddenly  the  prophet  was  commissioned  to 
foretell  a  terrible  drought  which  should  come  upon  the 
land.^  Elijah,  we  are  told  by  St.  James,  **  prayed 
earnestly  that  it  might  not  rain."  *  This  prayer  was 
undoubtedly  made  in  the  hope  that  the  suffering  might 
bring  the  king  and  people  to  repent  of  their  sins  ;  yet 
when  the  prayer  was  granted,  the  drought  was  the  act 
of  God,  not  of  His  prophet.  It  was  the  continual  error 
of  Ahab  to  look  upon  all  such  acts  as  the  doings  of  the 
prophets  alone,  and  to  forget,  or  refuse  to  see,  the  hand 
of  God  in  them. 

Protected  miraculously  by  God  for  some  time  both 
from  the  drought  and  from  the  anger  of  the  court, 
Elijah  travelled  at  length,  at  the  command  of  God, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to 
Zarephath,  a  town  in  that  very  kingdom  of  Zidon  from 
which  the  persecuting  Jezebel  had  come.  The  choice 
of  his  place  of  refuge  seems  strange.  The  widow  to 
whom  he  was  sent  could  speak  but  of  **  the  Lord  thy 

'  2  Kings  i.  8  ;  I  Kings  xviii.  12,  46.  ^  z  Kings  xxii.  39. 

°  I  Kings  xvii.  i.  *  James  v.  17. 
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for  she  was  not  one  of  the  children  who  could 
**at  the  master's  table."  Yet  as  the  dogs  desire 
die  crumbs  which  fall  from  that  table^  so  was  she 
to  do  one  act  of  womanly  kindness  and  pity 
before  her  death,  which  she  believed  to  be  approach- 
ing. Her  rewards  were  great  and  many,  a  miraculous 
pirovision  of  food,  the  restoration  of  her  son  from  death 
to  life,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  To  all  ages 
she  is  the  type  of  those  who,  having  but  little,  strive  to 
do  their  utmost  with  that  little,  and  therefore  receive 
more.  '^  Many  widows  were  in  Israel  in  the  days  of 
Ellas,  •  •  .  but  unto  none  of  them  was  Elias  sent,  save 
unto  Sarepta,  a  city  of  Sidon,  unto  a  woman  that  was 
a  widow.**  ^ 

The  soene  at  Caimei  (i  Kings  x\-iu.).    In  this 

event  of  his  life,  Elijah's  mission  seems  for  one  moment 
to  anticipate  the  time  when  Gentile  as  v^  as  Jew  should 
be  called  into  God's  Churdu  That  time  had  not  yet, 
however,  come.  Back  to  the  hand  of  Israd  die  prc^het 
was  sent,  to  meet  at  the  risk  of  hs  £ie  the  king  who 
chose  to  attribcte  to  htm  alt  tbe  ssseti^gs  of  the 
people.  ^An  thoa  he  thac  trocKedi  Isead?'  were 
Ahab's  iSrst  wvyrds  :  yet  wbest  rnset  by  :iie  xsshrinking 
T&pii\\  and  the  <:iod<?!i  or^.iV  oc  El^ifti  to  be  con- 
firoDted  with  tbie  liilse'  crccrcecs  ot  Bui  xod  of  the 
groves  he  dxr^vi  rsec  r^^5isc  ^ttc  s?6e^-e»i  jit  cntce.  It  was 
the  begmoia^  ot  ^»*  v'ctr.n>  ct  -nse  i?tte  mc  and  brave 
sen^ant  of  Ga:  i^xttrsc  rV  rnasty  xac  due  powerful  in 
Isnbd. 

Two  ttoscix^  ^wwvhiiSy  vn>nit(Kfi^  :ieN:i3Cs«  of  Mount 
^€ann«l  *?  :3bt  scvm?  ^  j-aT  :  :ji^!S'  wuss  at  tiat  place 
■it  Bcvtr^wiija^  'buiKitiit  ^hxo  ^^ift  i:  :*cs  time  of 
Lfciimhir  «v«d^  ^^ii^A>  .: V  ««.ivt;(:  ^^^^5^L  ^sd  there  also 
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Grod,"  for  she  was  not  one  of  the  children  who  could 
sit "  at  the  master's  table."  Yet  as  the  dogs  desire 
even  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  that  table,  so  was  she 
ready  to  do  one  act  of  womanly  kindness  and  pity 
before  her  death,  which  she  believed  to  be  approach- 
ing. Her  rewards  were  great  and  many,  a  miraculous 
provision  of  food,  the  restoration  of  her  son  from  death 
to  life,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  To  all  ages 
she  is  the  type  of  those  who,  having  but  little,  strive  to 
do  their  utmost  with  that  little,  and  therefore  receive 
more.  "  Many  widows  were  in  Israel  in  the  days  of 
Elias,  •  .  .  but  unto  none  of  them  was  Elias  sent,  save 
unto  Sarepta,  a  city  of  Sidon,  unto  a  woman  that  was 
a  widow."  ^ 

The  scene  at  Carmel  (i  Kings  xviii.).    in  this 

event  of  his  life,  Elijah's  mission  seems  for  one  moment 
to  anticipate  the  time  when  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew  should 
be  called  into  God's  Church.  That  time  had  not  yet, 
however,  come.  Back  to  the  land  of  Israel  the  prophet 
was  sent,  to  meet  at  the  risk  of  his  life  the  king  who 
chose  to  attribute  to  him  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
people.  "Art  thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel?"  were 
Ahab's  first  words  ;  yet  when  met  by  the  unshrinking 
reply,  and  the  sudden  demand  of  Elijah  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  false  prophets  of  Baal  and  of  the 
grove,  he  dared  not  resist,  but  obeyed  at  once.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  victory  of  the  one  true  and  brave 
servant  of  God  against  the  many  and  the  powerful  in 
Israel. 

Two  reasons  probably  prompted  the  choice  of  Mount 
Cannel  as  the  scene  of  trial ;  there  was  at  that  place 
a  never-failing  fountain  which  even  in  this  time  of 
drought  would  supply  the  water  needed,  and  there  also 

*  Luke  iv.  25,  26. 
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was  one  of  those  ruined  altars,  erected  originally  to 
Jehovah,  but  broken  down  now  by  the  command  of 
the  rulers.^  The  account  of  the  scene  that  followed  is 
well  known  to  us  :  read  regularly  as  a  Sunday  Lesson 
of  our  Church,  in  recent  days  it  has  been  realized  more 
thoroughly  by  many  by  the  help  of  the  wondrous 
music  in  which  it  has  been  expressed  by  Mendelssohn. 
The  wild  excitement,  the  leaping  on  the  altar,  the  self- 
torture  of  the  false  prophets,  strongly  resemble  the 
acts  which  may  at  this  present  day  be  seen  among  the 
Eastern  devotees.  All  day  they  cried  to  Baal.  Their 
numbers  were  many ;  against  them  stood  but  one  who 
dared  to  maintain  openly  his  trust  in  Jehovah.  And 
when  their  efforts  proved  vain,  his  first  act  was  one 
intended  to  remind  the  people  of  that  ancient  unity 
which  they  had  broken,  and  of  that  worship  which 
they  had  cast  off. 

Elijah  did  not  raise  a  new  altar,  but  repaired  the 
old  one,  and  built  it  with  "  twelve  stones,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  the  sons  of  Jacob. 
Recalling  thus  the  old  unity  of  the  twelve  tribes,  he 
addressed  his  prayer  to  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  of  Israel,  the  common  ancestors  of  all.  His 
prayer  was  heard,  and  the  descent  of  fire  from  heaven 
attested  to  all  the  power  of  Jehovah.  The  vengeance 
on  the  false  prophets  of  Baal  which  followed  was  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  law,  that  idolatrous 
Israelites  should  die.^  These  false  prophets  were  not 
foreigners,  but  belonged  to  the  chosen  nation,  and 
had  turned  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  that  of 
Baal.  And  now,  when  once  more  the  people  had 
proclaimed  Jehovah  to  be  God,  the  curse  of  drought 

'  I  Kings  xviii.  30,  cf.  i  Kings  xix.  10.  *  Deut.  xvii.  2-7. 
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was  removed.  While  Ahab  feasted  Elijah  prayed  ;  * 
once  more  his  prayer  was  heard,  and  Ahab  needed 
to  drive  quickly,  lest  with  the  torrent  of  rain  which 
now  fell  the  stream  of  the  Kishon  should  overflow  its 
banks  and  prevent  him  from  reaching  his  palace  at 
Jezreel.  The  distance  was  about  sixteen  miles,  and 
Elijah,  hardy  and  fleet  of  foot,  ran  before  the  chariot. 
He  showed  his  willingness  thus  to  recognize  the  king 
as  his  sovereign  now  that  he  had  turned  from  his 
idolatry.  Ahab  had  now  before  him  one  of  those 
possibilities  of  choice  of  good  or  evil  which  God  so 
often  offers  to  men.  He  chose  the  evil.  It  was  not 
to  the  prophet  of  God  but  to  his  wife  that  he  turned 
for  counsel.  Ahab  told  her  all,  and  we  cannot  doufet 
that  the  threatening  message  which  she  at  once  sent 
to  Elijah  was  sent  with  his  knowledge. 

Elijah  at  Horeb  (i  Kings  xix.).  Once  more  a 
fugitive,  the  prophet  "arose,  and  went  for  his  life."^ 
One  day's  journey  more  he  went  before  he  rested,  and 
then  it  would  seem,  worn  out  ^vith  toil,  oppressed  with 
loneliness  and  disappointment,  the  brave  spirit  of  the 
prophet  for  the  first  time  failed  him.  He  had  thought 
that  his  exile  was  over,  that  the  worship  of  Baal  and 
the  power  of  the  Baal-worshippers  was  at  an  end,  that 
Jehovah  would  now  be  loved  and  served.  It  was  the 
mistake  so  often  made  since  by  men,  that  signs  and 
wonders  would  suffice  to  enkindle  faith.  But  to  Elijah, 
at  that  moment,  his  whole  life  seemed  a  mistake,  and 
he  requested  for  himself  that  !ie  might  die.  "  It  is 
enough,"  he  said.    "Now,  O   Lord,  take  away  my 

*  I  Kings  xviii.  42  ;  James  v.  17,  18. 

°  I  Kings  xix.  3.  The  incidental  notice  that  Beersheba,  to  which  he 
fled,  belonged  to  Judah,  shows  us  that  by  this  time  the  portion  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (in  which  Beersheba  was  situated)  was  reckoned  to  the- 
kingdom  of  Judah. 
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life ;  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers."  The  de- 
pression, the  sense  of  loneliness,  continued  with  him, 
though  he  was  refreshed  by  heavenly  food  and  the 
ministry  of  an  angeL  May  we  not  say  that  such 
depression  as  that  is  never  cured  even  by  angelic 
ministrations,  but  is  removed  only  by  "  the  still  small 
voice  "  of  God  ?  It  was  so  with  Elijah.  Standing  on 
the  holy  mount  of  Sinai,  where  the  great  lawgiver  had 
long  before  prayed  for  the  people  and  been  strength- 
ened by  the  vision  of  the  presence  of  God,^  Elijah 
uttered  again  his  complaints  before  God.  He  had 
been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  but  all 
was  useless,  and  from  the  depth  of  his  heart  came  up 
the  cry  of  loneliness,  "  I  only  am  left,  and  they  seek 
my  life  to  take  it  away."  The  wind,  the  earthquake, 
and  the  fire  brought  no  answer,  but  in  the  still  small 
voice  God  spoke  to  the  lonely,  fainting  heart  of  his 
servant.  A  new  commission  was  g^ven  to  him.  Both 
for  Syria  and  for  Israel  there  shall  arise  new  kings, 
and  he  shall  further  anoint  Elisha  to  be  prophet.  The 
words  "  in  thy  room  "  seem  to  imply  that  the  prayer 
"  now  take  away  my  life"  would  before  long  be  granted. 
Meanwhile  Elijah  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
to  have  the  love  and  companionship  of  a  ^thfiil 
follower.  He  was  further  comforted  by  the  assurance 
that,  unknown  to  him,  there  were  yet  seven  thousand 
faithful  ones  left  in  Israel. 

Once  more  revived  in  spirit,  Elijah  returned  from 
Horeb  and  called  Elisha  by  the  significant  act  of 
throwing  his  mantle  upon  him.  No  longer  alone,  he 
was  now  ministered  to  by  one  who  termed  him  father, 
and  was  to  him  as  a  son. 

The  Wars  with  Syria  (i  Kings  xx.).    Since  the 

*  Exod.  xxxii.  30-32,  xxxiii.  18-23. 
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great  day  on  Mount  Carmel,  Elijah  had  disappeared 
from  the  kingdom  of  Israel    The  queen's  threatened 
vengeance  had  succeeded  for  a  time  in  banishing  him. 
Meanwhile  other  events  had  happened,  other  pro- 
phets (some  perhaps  of  those  concealed  by  Obadiah)  * 
had  spoken  to  Ahab.    Ben-hadad,  the  King  of  Syria, 
had  twice  invaded  Israel  from  Damascus.    The  first 
siege  of  Samaria  took  place  now,  and  ended,  when 
the  Syrians  were  most  confident  of  success,  in  their 
defeat    Ahab's  victory  was  foretold  by  a  prophet,  who 
also  warned  him  that  a  second  invasion  would  take 
place  the  next  year.    Once  more  Ahab's  success  was 
foretold,  and  the  event  rapidly  followed  on  the  pro- 
phecy.   This  activity  of  the  prophets  shows  that  the 
great  day  on  Mount  Carmel  had  produced  its  effect. 
They  were  no  longer  persecuted,  but  spoke  boldly 
before  the  king.    Ahab  was  victorious,  but  he  failed 
to  execute  God's  judgment  on  Ben-hadad.    The  mes- 
sage brought  to  him  by  one  of  the  "  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets "  shows  that  the  king  of  Syria  was  "  appointed 
to  utter  destruction,"  and  Ahab  sinned  therefore,  as 
Saul  had  sinned  before,  in  sparing  his  life.    For  this 
the  first  prophecy  of  Ahab's  approaching  death  was 
pronoimced.     Ahab   went  to  Samaria,  "heavy  and 
displeased,"    but    not    repentant.      With   an    effort 
perhaps  to    drive   the   terrible   prediction  from  his 
mind,  he  set  about  improving  his  favourite  palace  at 
Jezreel. 

Naboth's  Vineyard  (i  Kings  xxi.).  Then  fol- 
lowed the  covetous  desire  for  the  vineyard  hard  by, 
which  Naboth,  with  probably  a  religious  scruple,  refused 
to  give  up.  Once  more  the  king  was  **  heavy  and  dis- 
pleased ; "  he  had  perhaps  sottie  fear  of  the  prophet  who 

'  I  Kings  xviii.  4 ;  xx.  13,  22,  35. 
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had  foretold  his  deaths  or  of  Micaiah,  of  whom  he  after- 
wards said  that  he  always  prophesied  evil  concerning 
him.^  In  Jezebel  his  hesitation  and  his  childish  fret- 
ftdness  only  excited  scorn.  "Dost  thou  now  govern 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  ?  "  she  asked,  and  without  hesi- 
tation ordered  the  murder,  under  the  forms  of  justice,- 
which  Ahab  in  his  secret  heart  was  desiring.  At 
once,  when  the  murder  was  accomplished,  Ahab  went 
to  take  possession  of  the  vineyard.  All  his  life  he 
treated  the  prophets  as  necromancers,  who  could 
bring  about  their  own  wishes  through  enchantment, 
rather  than  as  servants  of  God.  Doubtless  he  thought 
that  the  judicial  forms  used  would  blind  the  eyes  of 
all  those  who  might "  prophecy  evil."  With  his  two 
captains,  Jehu  and  Bidkar,  behind  him,  he  rode  down 
the  valley  of  Jezreel,  and  entered  the  vineyard  of  the 
murdered  man.  There,  as  he  entered  it,  stood  the 
prophet  of  God,  with  the  avenging  message.  The 
words  point  at  once  to  the  true  murderer  :  "  Hast 
thou  killed,  and  also  taken  possession  ?  '^  Ahab  and 
Elijah  had  not  met  since  the  great  trial  on  Mount 
Carmel.  Ahab  had  called  Elijah  then,  "he  that 
troubleth  Israel;"  now,  terror-stricken,  he  can  only 
utter  the  words,  "  Hast  thou  found  me,  O  mine 
enemy  ? " 

The  Siege  of  Ramoth-Gilead  (i  Kings  xxii. 
1-40).  Then  followed  the  terrible  sentence,  so  strongly 
resembling  those  before  denounced  against  Jeroboam 
and  Baasha.  Ahab's  repentance  seems  to  have  been 
caused  by  his  fear.  God  in  His  mercy  accepted  it. 
He  saw  that  it  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  real,  and  He 


"^^ 


I  Kings  xxii.  8. 

X  Kings  xxi.  9,  10.    The  phrase  "  to  set  on  high  "  was  a  judicial 
answering  to  our  "placing  a  prisoner  in  the  dock." 
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spared  him  from  the  evil  in  his  days,*  yet  the  repentance 
was  short-lived.  Not  fully  three  years  after  ^  the  last 
war  with  Ben-hadad,  Ahab  again  prepared  to  go  against 
the  Syrians.  For  the  first  time  since  the  separation 
of  the  kingdoms  we  find  Judah  and  Israel  in  league. 
Jehoshaphat  and  Ahab  had  joined  their  son  and 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  had  united  their  forces 
to  take  Ramoth-Gilead  from  the  Syrians.  The  re- 
markable account  given  us  of  this  event  can  be  best 
understood  if  we  remember  that  all  Ahab's  prophets 
were  most  probably  attached  to  the  calf-worship 
which  since  the  time  of  Jeroboam  had  existed  in 
Israel.  Thus,  though  they  were,  in  a  sense,  prophets 
of  Jehovah,  they  were  suspected  by  Jehoshaphat,  and 
were  given  over  by  the  Lord  to  believe  and  to  declare 
a  lie.  The  one  true  prophet,  Micaiah,  hated  by  Ahab 
and  scoffed  at  by  the  other  prophets,  was  disregarded ; 
but  the  arrow  shot  at  a  venture  fulfilled  his  true 
message,  and  in  the  circumstances  of  Ahab's  death 
Elijah's  former  prediction  began  to  be  accomplished.^ 
Ahaziah  (i  Kings  xxii.  51-53,  2  Kings  i.).  Ahab 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahaziah,  who  during  his 
two  years  of  rule  continued  both  Jeroboam's  sin  of 
the  calf-worship  and  Ahab's  yet  more  open  apostasy 
in  the  worship  of  Baal.  At  last,  in  his  sickness,  the 
king  sent  to  the  shrine  of  the  Philistine  god  Baal- 
zebub  to  inquire  of  his  recovery.  This  practical 
denial  of  the  true  God  was  a  public  act,  an  open 
casting  off  of  God.  As  the  messengers  went,  they 
were  met  by  one  who  had  again,  for  some  time 
apparently,  been  unseen.  Once  more  Elijah  the 
prophet  denounced  the  miserable  idolatry.     "Is  it 

'  I  Kings  xxi.  29.  '  i  Kings  xxii  2. 

I  King!j  xxi.  19,  xxii.  34,  37,  38. 
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not  because  there  is  not  a  God  in  Israel?"  he  asked  ; 
and  he  answered  the  king's  question  with  a  message 
of  death.  Not  only  did  the  king's  death  soon  follow, 
but  a  more  immediate  destruction,  the  death  by  fire 
of  those  sent  to  seize  the  prophet,  manifested  the 
power  of  Jehovah.  Elijah  desired  that  the  fire  might 
fall,  and  God's  truth  be  shown.  It  was  the  sharp 
and  sudden  judgment  so  often  met  with  under  the 
elder  dispensation,  and  the  desire  was  fully  justified 
therefore  in  Elijah's  case.  But  the  wish  to  wield 
again  the  terrors  of  the  law  felt  by  those  who  were 
to  live  under  the  Christian  dispensation  was  expressly 
rebuked  by  our  Lord,  when  the  "  sons  of  thunder,"  in 
their  zeal  for  Him,  asked  if  they  should  not  imitate 
Elijah.i 

It  is  the  last  recorded  act  of  the  great  prophet  on 
earth.  The  wondrous  end  was  near.  From  Bethel  to 
Jericho,  from  Jericho  to  Jordan,  the  faithful  Elisha  fol- 
lowed his  master,  answering  all  who  would  foretell  the 
approaching  separation  with  the  sad  stern  words,  "Yea, 
I  know  it ;  hold  ye  your  peace."  2  it  was  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Jordan,  his  own  Gilead,  that  the  great  prophet 
vanished  from  the  sight  of  his  loving  companion. 
There,  parted  from  all  human  companionship  by  fire, 
Elijah  was  at  length  released  from  the  heavy  burden 
of  denouncing  God's  judgments.  It  was  the  last  time 
he  was  seen  by  Elisha.  But,  though  not  by  his  faith- 
ful follower,  he  was  once  again  seen,  long  years  after, 
on  the  mountain,  when,  all  conflict  over,  all  work 
finished,  he  conversed  with  the  great  lawgiver,  and 
with  the  Lord  of  life,  and  spoke  of  that  death  of  the 
deathless  One  which  should  give  life  to  all.^  Into  that 
blissful  communion  revealed  to  the  three  Apostles 

'  Luke  ix.  54.  °  2  Kings  ii.  3,  5.  '  Luke  ix.  30,  31. 
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Elijah  was  withdrawn.  In  vain  did  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  search  for  his  body,^  and  for  long  his  nation 
expected  his  reappearance.  The  last  words  on  their 
roll  of  prophecy  spoke  of  it ;  ^  and  those  words  were 
repeated  by  the  angel  who  announced  the  approach- 
ing birth  of  John  the  Baptist.  "  In  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elias,"  the  forerunner  of  the  Lord  came,  and 
so  closely  did  he  resemble  the  former  prophet,  that 
when  the  Saviour  said  "that  Elias  is  come  already, 
and  they  knew  him  not,"  "  the  disciples  understood 
that  He  spake  unto  them  of  John  the  Baptist."  ^ 

*  2  Kings  ii.  16-18.  "  Mai.  iv.  5,  6  ;  Luke  i,  17. 

'  Matt.  xvii.  12, 13. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 
The  Life  of  Elisha. 

WHEN  Elisha,  after  witnessing  the  departure  of 
Elijah,  returned  back  alone  to  the  western  side 
of  Jordan,  his  first  act  proclaimed  him  the  true  suc- 
cessor of  the  great  prophet.  He  had  asked  that  the 
spirit  of  Elijah  might  rest  on  him.  He  had  desired  to 
receive  more  than  those  gifts  which  were  shared  by 
other  "  sons  of  the  prophets,"  and  to  be  Elijah's  first- 
born spiritual  son.^  He  stood  to  Elijah  in  the  same 
relation  as  Joshua  had  done  to  Moses.  He  had 
"  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah  ; "  ^  that  is,  he 
had  ministered  to  him  as  Joshua  had  ministered  to 
Moses,  and  now,  with  the  same  power  as  Elijah, 
Elisha  also  smote  the  waters,  and  they  parted. 

Blisha  at  Jericho  and  Bethel  (2  Kings  ii. 

19-25).  But  although  Elisha  was  to  continue  the  work 
of  Elijah,  yet  that  work  was  greatly  changed,  and 
therefore  the  man,  God's  instrument  to  do  the  work, 
was  thoroughly  different  from  his  predecessor.  Not 
from  the  wild  land  of  Gilead,  but  from  Abel-Meholah, 
or  "  the  meadow  of  the  dance,"  a  pasture-land  lying  in 
the  rich  Jordan  valley,  had  Elisha  been  called.^    From 

*  The  "  double  portion  "  asked  for  by  Elisha  (2  Kings  ii.  9)  does  not 
denote  twice  as  much  as  that  possessed  by  Elijah,  but  the  portion  of  a 
firstborn  son — double  that  of  other  sons.    Compare  Deut.  xxi.  17. 

'  9  Kinji^siii.  ix. 

"  1  Kings  xix.  16,  19.    Abcl-Mcholah  has  been  identified  \»nth  Ain 
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his  twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  he  had  been  summoned  to 
plough  in  the  spiritual  field  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.  In  appearance  the  two  prophets  formed  a 
striking  contrast ;  the  hair  which  Elij^  had  worn  long 
was  closely  cut  with  Elisha  ;  the  rough  mantle  of  his 
master  was  apparently  never  worn  by  the  younger 
prophet,  who  carried  a  staff  in  his  hand.*  And  the 
message  given  to  the  two  prophets  differed,  still  more 
than  their  mode  of  life  and  appearance.  Elijah  had 
to  break  down  the  worship  of  Baal,  and  was  emphati- 
cally a  reformer.  Elisha's  work  was  to  keep  the  people 
in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  show  through  miracles 
of  healing  and  acts  of  kindness  the  tender  mercies  of 
Jehovah.  To  Jericho,  so  lately  rebuilt,*  Elisha  re- 
turned, and  joined  himself  for  a  time  to  the  college  of 
prophets  established  there.  The  situation,  as  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  truly  said,  was  pleasant.  It  is 
pleasant  still ;  travellers  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  most 
verdant  and  beautiful  spots  in  Palestine.  But  one  at 
least  of  its  two  bright  streams  of  water  was  in  those 
days  bitter  and  brackish,  unfit  for  drinking,  and  preju- 
dicial to  the  land.  This  was  now  healed  by  the  power 
given  to  Elisha.^ 

But  Elisha  could  not  remain  peacefully  living  in  the 
college  of  prophets  at  Jericho.  From  the  time  of  the 
ascent  of  Elijah  to  his  own  death,  a  long  period  of  at 
least  fifty-five  years,  he  was  to  be  the  great  prophet  to 
Israel,  the  leading  man  of  his  nation.  From  Jericho 
he  travelled  to  Bethel,  the  chief  seat  of  the  calf-wor- 
ship established  by  Jeroboam.  That  worship  still  con- 
tinued ;  no  return  to  a  purer  or  more  spiritual  form 

Helweh,  a  spring  with  ruins,  situated  about  six  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
Tirzah,  and  three  miles  west  of  Jordan. 

'  2  Kings  ii.  23,  iv.  29.         ■  1  Kings  xvi.  34.        "  2  Kings  ii.  19-22. 
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had  taken  place.  Jehoram,  another  of  Ahab's  sons, 
had  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  throne.  He  had 
put  away  the  image  of  Baal,  but  "  cleaved  unto  the 
sins  of  Jeroboam ; "  ^  and  Bethel,  known  as  "the  king's 
chapel,"  and  "the  king's  court," ^  had  probably  been 
much  enriched  by  the  worshippers  attracted  there. 
The  coming  of  the  true  prophet  of  Jehovah  to  such  a 
town  would  probably  be  most  unwelcome  to  the  in- 
habitants. Accordingly  we  find  the  children  of  the 
place,  incited  doubtless  by  their  parents,  coming  forth 
to  meet  the  prophet  and  insult  him  on  his  entrance.^ 
The  wooded  hill  which  still  overlooks  the  road  to 
Bethel  was  then  the  hatmt  of  savage  animals.  Two 
bears  issuing  from  this  wood,  attacked  the  children 
who  had  scoffed  at  Jehovah's  prophet.  That  so  ter- 
rible a  judgment  should  fall  on  the  children  of  the 
idolaters  of  Bethel  need  not  surprise  us  ;  it  is  part  of 
God's  discipline  thus  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children.  In  cursing  the  children,  Elisha 
was  but  imitating  the  act  of  Elijah  in  calling  down  fire 
upon  the  captains  and  their  fifties.  Of  both  prophets 
it  may  be  said  that  they,  living  imder  the  older  dis- 
pensation, and  not  under  Christ's  law  of  love,  knew 
not  as  yet  of  what  manner  of  spirit  God  would  have 
them  to  hei 

Jehoram's  Moabite  Campaign  (2  Kings  iii.). 

From  Bethel  Elisha  visited  Mount  Carmel,  and  from 
thence  came  to  Samaria.*  He  found  the  capital  in  all 
the  movement  and  excitement  induced  by  an  approach- 
ing campaign.  The  king,  Jehoram,  was  about  to  take 
the  field  against  the  Moabites.  These  people,  who  in- 
habited the  country  south  of  Gilead  and  Bashan,  and 

*  2  Kings  iii.  2,  3.  ■  Amos  vii.  13. 

-'*  z  Kings  ii.  23,  24.  *  2  Kings  iii.  i. 
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who  claimed  all  the  land  east  of  Jordan,  which  had 
been  theirs  before  the  Amorites  took  it  from  them,  had 
always  been  troublesome  neighbours  to  the  Israelites. 
Balak,  king  of  the  Moabites,  by  enchantments  and 
acting  under  the  advice  of  Balaam,^  had  sought  to 
bring  evil  on  God's  people ;  Eglon,  another  Moabite 
king,  had  invaded  and  oppressed  the  people  until 
slain  by  Ehud.  Jephthah,  however,  had  overthrown 
them,  and  David  had  completed  the  conquest  The 
interesting  discovery,  some  few  years  ago,  of  an 
engraved  stone  or  monument  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
enables  us  to  complete  the  notices  given  to  us  in  Holy 
Scripture.  It  appears  that  the  Moabites  had  success- 
fully thrown  off  the  Israelitish  yoke,  probably  in  the 
time  of  Jeroboam,  but  that  it  had  been  reimposed  on 
them  by  Omri.  Conquered  then,  Mesha,  their  king, 
was  compelled  to  pay  an  enormous  tribute  in  wool.* 
He  seized,  however,  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
death  of  Ahab,  and  the  illness  of  his  son  Ahaziah,  to 
rebel.3  His  successful  wars  are  commemorated  on 
the  "  Moabite "  stone,  as  it  is  called.  The  inscription 
gives  the  praise  to  Chemost,  the  god  of  the  Moabites, 
and  exults  in  Mesha's  victories  over  the  house  of  Omri. 
Mesha  was  too  dangerous  a  neighbour  for  Jehoram. 
The  latter  therefore  allied  himself  with  Jehoshaphat, 
the  King  of  Judah,  and  with  the  King  of  Edom,  and 
marched  into  Moab  by  the  long  and  most  difficult 
route  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  route  which  he  adopted 
probably  in  order  the  better  to  surprise  the  Moabites. 
Secretly,  without  the  king's  knowledge,  Elisha  ac- 
companied the  army.  But  he  was  known  to  some  in 
the  host  as  "  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,"  and  when  the 
sore  need  of  water  came  upon  them,  the  three  kings, 

'  Num.  xxxi,  16.        *  2  Kings  iii.  4 ;  Isa.  xvi.  1.       *  2  Kings  i.  i,  iii.  5. 
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hearing  of  him,  "went  down  to  him."^  It  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  we  find  Elisha  brought  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  one  of  the  doomed  and  guilty 
house  of  Ahab.  His  words  were  not  less  stem  than 
those  of  Elijah  to  Jehoram's  father.  "  What  have  I  to 
do  with  thee  ?  Get  thee  to  the  prophets  of  thy  father 
and  to  the  prophets  of  thy  mother."  This  speech 
indicates  what  the  subsequent  history  tells  us  more 
clearly,  that  the  prophets  and  priests  of  Baal  were  still 
numerous  at  Samaria,  and  that  Jezebel,  the  king's 
mother,  still  lived  to  protect  them.^  For  Jehoshaphat's 
sake,  however,  the  prophet  promised  an  answer,  but 
he  added  to  Jehoram,  "  I  would  not  look  toward  thee, 
nor  see  thee."  Then  as  music  was  played  to  him, 
"  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,"  and  he  pro- 
phesied of  deliverance  and  victory.  All  came  to  pass 
as  he  had  said ;  the  sudden  filling  of  a  dry  valley  with 
water,  due  to  a  fall  of  rain  in  the  mountains  of  Edom,^ 
refreshed  the  host ;  while  the  Moabites,  taking  it  for 
blood  in  the  red  glow  of  the  sun,  were  over-confident, 
and,  through  their  imprudence,  utterly  defeated.  In 
his  despair,  Mesha,  the  King  of  Moab,  offered  up  his 
eldest  son  as  a  sacrifice  to  Chemosh.  The  horror 
caused  by  this  event  seems  to  have  induced  the  allied 
kings  to  break  up  the  siege  they  were  laying  to  his 
last  fortress,  and  to  depart  home.  It  is  possible  that 
it  was  after  this  signal  deliverance  that  Jehoram  pub- 
licly put  away  the  image  of  Baal ;  he  certainly  did  not 
put  down  the  worship  of  Baal  in  Samaria,  but  he  seems 
to  have  abstained  from  joining  in  it  himself,  and  for  a 
time  we  find  Elisha  on  far  more  friendly  terms  with  him. 

Elisha's  Miracles  (2  Kings  iv.-vi.  23).    The 

next  events  related  to  us  of  Elisha  show  us  something 

'  a  Kings  iii.  12.        ■  a  Kings  x.  18-28,  ix,  aa,  30.        '  a  Kings  iiL  «o. 
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of  the  domestic  life  of  the  period.  With  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  we  see  him  either  at  Gilgal,  presiding 
over  their  meals,  or  by  the  river  of  Jordan  aiding  in 
the  building  of  a  new  college ;  he  is  able  to  multiply 
their  food,  or  to  give  back  the  axe  to  him  who  in  his 
poverty  had  but  a  borrowed  one  to  work  with  ;  and  for 
the  widow  of  one  of  them  he  multiplies  the  oil. 

The  Lady  of  Shunem.  But  of  these  peaceful 
stories  the  one  which  possesses  the  most  tender 
interest  is  that  of  the  great  lady  of  Shunem  who 
exercised  such  loving  hospitality  to  Elisha.  It  was 
because  she  perceived  that  this  was  an  holy  man  of 
God  that  she  so  entertained  him.  Both  kindness  and 
faith  were  mingled  in  her  act.  Too  great  herself  to 
need  the  prophet's  interest  with  the  king,  there  was 
but  one  reward  that  he  could  give  her.  In  the  birth 
of  her  child  the  Shunammite  received  the  blessing 
most  longed  for  by  every  Israelitish  wife.  The  child 
was  evidently  yet  young  when  the  hopes  raised  by  its 
birth  were  beaten  down  by  its  death.  The  mourning 
mother  felt  that  this  crushing  of  her  glorious  hope 
was  the  crowning  sorrow.  "Did  I  desire  a  son  of  my 
lord  ?  did  I  not  say,  do  not  deceive  me  ?"  were  her 
first  words  spoken  to  the  prophet  himself,  after  her 
hasty  ride  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  had  brought 
her  to  Mount  Carmel.  The  scene  presents  a  contrast 
to  that  other  scene  on  Mount  Caimel,  when  Elijah 
had  withstood  the  priests  of  Baal.  Elijah  had  re- 
paired the  ruined  altar,  and  it  seems  that  Elisha  had 
celebrated  special  services  there  on  new  moons  and 
sabbaths.^  Here  the  Shunammite  knew  that  she 
should  find  him :  here  he  listened  to  the  grief  which 
she  refused  to  pour  out  to  his  servant.    Gehazi  is  first 

*  2  Kings  iv.  23. 
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mentioned  here ;  the  word  translated  servant  ^  means 
"  lad "  or  "youth,"  and  is  different  from  that  by  which 
the  relation  of  Elisha  to  Elijah  is  expressed.  Yet  it 
may  be  that  Gehazi  might  have  been  in  some  sort  a 
successor  to  Elisha,  had  his  own  character  been  more 
worthy  of  such  a  position.  Here  we  meet  with  him 
striving  to  thrust  away  the  mourner  from  the  pr(>phet. 
Rebuked  for  this  by  his  master,  he  is  sent,  with 
Elisha's  staff  in  his  hand  to  the  chamber  of  death.  But 
the  staff  worked  no  miracle  in  Gehazi's  hands.  Elisha, 
like  Elijah,  prayed  for  help,  and  at  their  prayer 
"  women  received  their  dead  raised  to  life  again."  * 

It  was  probably  soon  after  the  raising  up  of  the 
child  that  Elisha  prophesied  of  a  famine  which  should 
last  seven  years.  At  his  warning  the  Shunammite  and 
her  household  took  refuge  in  the  land  of  the  Phi- 
listines, a  country  of  great  productiveness,  and  where, 
if  food  failed,  it  could  be  obtained  by  sea.  The  pro- 
phet himself  chose  to  bear  the  scarcity  in  company 
with  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at  Gilgal.  There,  when 
in  their  want  they  gathered  poisonous  herbs,  he  healed 
them  ;  there  offerings  of  firstfruits  were  made  to  him, 
(most  probably  because  there  was  no  Levitical  priest- 
hood to  receive  them),  and  there  he  multiplied  the 
food.  The  seven  years  at  an  end,  the  Shunammite 
returned  and  claimed  and  received  her  possessions.^ 

Naaman,  the  Syrian.  Through  all  the  land 
of  Israel  Elisha  had  become  known  for  his  acts  of 
healing,  so  that  the  little  Israelitish  maid  carried  off 
to  Damascus  by  Syrian  robbers  affirmed  confidently 
that  her  master,  Naaman,  would  be  recovered,  could 

'  a  Kings  iv.  X2,  35.  "  HeK  xi.  35. 

"  We  must  date  the  events  related  in  2  Kings  viii.  x-6  before  those  of 
9  Kings  v.,  as  it  seems  impossible  that  Gehazi  could  have  conversed  with 
the  king  after  he  became  a  leper. 
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he  but  be  with  the  prophet  in  Samaria.  Naaman,  not 
debarred  by  his  leprosy,  as  an  Israelite  would  have 
been,  from  access  to  ^the  king,  gained  his  permission 
to  visit  Samaria  for  this  purpose,  and  came  to  Jeho- 
ram,  with  a  present  of  the  riches  of  Damascus,  and 
a  letter,  the  insolence  of  which  recalls  the  messages 
which  Ben-hadad  had  formerly  sent  to  Jehoram's 
father.^  Jehoram's  faithless  terror  at  the  message 
shows  how  much  the  power  of  Syria  began  to  be 
dreaded  in  Israel.  Elisha's  message  to  him  is  full  of 
indignation  at  his  want  of  faith  :  "  He  shall  know  that 
there  is  a  prophet  in  Israel"  Jehovah's  name  should 
be  known  even  among  the  heathen  ;  and  thus,  though 
"many  lepers  were  in  Israel,"  **none  of  them  was 
cleansed  saving  Naaman  the  Syrian."  ^  The  proud 
soldier's  refusal  at  first  to  dip  in  Jordan,  and  his  re- 
membrance of  those  rivers  which  still  render  Damascus 
most  beautiful  among  the  cities  of  the  East,  were 
characteristic  of  the  man,  whose  gratitude  after  his 
cure  was  as  warm  as  his  anger  had  been  before.  To 
Jehovah  alone  he  ascribed  the  praise,  to  Him  alone 
would  he  henceforward  give  worship  ;  and  Elisha  per- 
mitted Naaman's  attendance  on  his  master  in  the 
heathen  temple  because  of  his  promise  to  offer  himself 
from  this  time  nothing,  save  to  Jehovah.^  The  pro- 
phet took  no  reward  ;  he  was  anxious  to  show  that 
the  gift  of  God  could  not  be  purchased  with  money. 
Not  so  the  prophet's  servant,  to  whom  the  sparing  of 
"this  Syrian"  seemed  folly.  A  type  of  those  who 
have  thought  that  all  deceit  or  evil  dealing  is  justified 
when  used  to  an  unbeliever,  Gehazi  ran  after  the 
departing  Gentile,  and  enriched  himself.    He  received 

*  2  Kings  V.  5,  6.    Comp.  z  Kings  xx.  a-6.  '  Luke  iv.  27. 

'^  2  Kings  V.  17-19. 
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a  beavy  punishment^  and  in  the  prophet's  sad  words, 
^  Is  it  a  time  to  receive  money  ?"  we  may  perceive  per- 
haps an  intimation  of  troubles  coming  opon  his  country. 

The  Syrian  Wan  (2  Kmgs  vL  8-23).   The  first 

of  these  troubles  came  from  the  land  of  Naaman. 
Syria  warred  against  Israel,  and  Elisha,  with  a  more 
softened  feeling  towards  Jehoram  than  daring  the 
earlier  war  with  Moab,  warned  him  often  of  the  King 
of  Syria's  movements.  The  Syrians,  who  had  heard 
of  the  cure  of  Naaman,  detected  the  secret  of  their 
failures  ;  their  king  therefore  attacked  Dothan,  where 
the  prophet  then  was.  Once  more  the  chariots  and 
horses  of  fire  were  seen  by  Elisha  and  his  servant ; 
whilst  those  sent  against  him  by  the  King  of  Syria  were 
struck  with  blindness,  and  led  by  him  to  Samaria. 
Jehoram,  delighted  at  the  success,  would  fain  have 
smitten  the  Syrians,  but  the  humanity  of  Elisha  for- 
bade this.  The  king,  who  had  just  addressed  him 
as  "  my  father,"  could  not  instantly  disobey  him,  and 
they  were  spared. 

The  Siege  of  Samaria  (2  Kings  vi.  24-33,  vii.). 

This  kind  treatment  prevented  the  return  of  the  bands 
of  marauders  or  any  other  attack  on  the  prophet's  life  ; 
but  the  regular  army  of  Syria,  with  the  king  at  its 
head,  besieged  Samaria  soon  after,  and  brought  on  it 
the  greatest  sufferings  for  want  of  food.  The  horrors 
of  this  siege  were  a  first  accomplishment  of  the  woes 
denounced  by  Moses  on  his  people  if  they  went  after 
other  gods  and  served  not  the  Lord.^  The  exact 
accomplishment  did  not  suggest  to  Jehoram  the  true 
reason  of  these  horrors.  Persuaded,  like  his  father, 
that  a  prophet  was  a  magician,  who  could  bring  to 
pass  whatever  he  wished  for,  he  exclaimed,  in  words 

'  Comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  52-57. 
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which  recall  those  of  his  mother  to  Elijah,  that  Elisha 
should  die,^  and  that  he  would  no  longer  wait  for 
Jehovah,  Who  had  brought  the  evil  upon  him.^  The 
rupture  between  the  king  and  the  man  of  God  seems 
to  have  been  final.  To  Elisha  the  words  of  Jehoram 
recalled  now  as  before  the  idolatry  and  the  murders 
of  his  parents,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  See  ye  how  this 
son  of  a  murderer  hath  sent  to  take  away  mine  head  ?  " 
and  though  he  had  afterwards  a  prediction  of  good 
for  Samaria,  no  word  of  kindness  for  Jehoram  again 
passed  his  lips. 

Hazael,  King  of  Ssrria  (2  Kings  viii.  7-1 5).  The 
end  of  the  dynasty  of  Omri  was  drawing  near,  and  the 
fourth  king  of  his  line  was  soon  to  perish,  and  the  word 
of  God  dehvered  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  to  be  fully  accom- 
plished.3  To  Damascus  Elisha  travelled,  and  there 
the  healer  of  Naaman  and  deliverer  of  the  blinded 
Syrians  was  received  as  "  the  man  of  God,"  and  con- 
sulted by  Ben-hadad  as  to  his  sickness.  The  king's 
messenger  was  Hazael,  and  the  answer  to  Ben-hadad 
was,  "  Thou  mayest  certainly  recover."  But  a  private 
word  to  Hazael  implied  that  by  some  other  means  the 
king's  death  was  at  hand  ;  and  as  the  woes  which 
Hazael  should  inflict  on  Israel  rose  to  his  inward 
vision  the  man  of  God  wept.  Hazael,  though  he  spoke 
of  himself  as  no  better  than  a  dog,  yet  accomplished 
in  his  own  person  the  message  which  was  terrible 
alike  to  the  King  of  Syria  and  to  the  land  of  Israel. 

Jehu  (2  Kings  ix.,  x.).  There  was  one  more  anoint- 
ing to  be  accomplished,  and  when  Elisha  had  de- 
spatched one  of  the  younger  prophets  to  Jehu  at 
Ramoth-Gilead,  the  active  part  of  his  career  seems 

'  Comp.  2  Kings  vi.  31 ;  i  Kings  xix.  2.  *  2  Kings  vi.  33. 

^  I  Kings  xix.  15,16. 
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to  have  ended.  War  with  Syria  still  contintied,  and 
Jehoram,  striving  like  his  Neither  to  recover  Ramoth- 
Gileady  was  sorely  wounded.  While  he  lay  wounded 
at  Jezreel,  the  vengeance  of  the  God  he  had  forgotten 
came  upon  him.  From  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan, 
Jehu,  the  furious  driver,  hastened  to  Jezreel,  and  there 
the  long-deferred  judgment  of  God  was  executed.  All 
descended  from  Ahab  were  swept  away  ;  Jehoram  the 
king,  who  drove  to  meet  the  avenger,  was  cast  dead 
into  that  very  vineyard  which  had  led  his  father  into 
such  deep  guilt ;  while  his  mother,  the  instigator,  as 
it  would  seem,  of  both  her  husband  and  her  children 
to  idolatry  and  cruelty,  met  her  end  at  the  entering  in 
of  Jezreel.  Courageous  to  the  last,  Jezebel  defied 
Jehu  even  when  powerless  to  attack  him,  and  died  as 
she  had  lived,  strong  and  unmoveable.  Every  person 
descended  from  Ahab,  whether  belonging  to  the 
reigning  family  of  Israel  or  to  that  of  Judah,  was  put 
to  death  by  Jehu.  His  progress  was  marked  by  blood. 
The  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  idolatrous 
priests  of  Ashtoreth  established  at  Jezreel  by  Jezebel, 
fell  before  him.  But  the  greatest  slaughter  of  all  was 
that  by  which  he  destroyed  at  Samaria  not  only  the 
temple  of  Baal,  with  its  priests  and  prophets,  but  every 
worshipper  of  Baal  that  could  be  collected  "  through 
all  Israel." 

The  massacres  effected  in  fact  a  revolution ;  there 
was  none  left  to  oppose  the  exaltation  of  Jehu  to  the 
throne,  on  which  his  family  remained  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  former  dynasty  had  done.  It  was 
a  religious  as  well  as  a  political  revolution,  for  the 
worship  of  Baal,  introduced  by  the  house  of  Omri,  was 
destroyed  and  never  re-established  by  the  new  dynasty 
of  Jehu.     Again,  as  in  the  days  of  Ahab  and  Elijah, 
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we  perceive  a  choice  offered ;  Baal-worship  swept 
away,  would  the  reforming  instrument  of  God*s  ven- 
geance return  to  the  pure  spiritual  worship  of  Jehovah, 
or  to  that  degraded  and  idolatrous  form  established  by 
Jeroboam?  Jehu  chose  the  latter,  and  he  and  his 
family  cleaved  to  it  always.  The  choice  was  fatal  to 
them  and  to  the  country  over  which  they  reigned. 
For  the  measure  in  which  he  fulfilled  God's  conmiands, 
Jehu  was  rewarded  by  the  promise  that  his  children  to 
the  fourth  generation  should  ascend  the  throne.  But 
that  terrible  vengeance  could  be  justified  only  by  a  real 
and  not  pretended  "zeal  for  the  Lord,"  and  when 
**  Jehu  took  no  heed  to  walk  in  the  law  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,"  "the  blood  shed  according  to  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God  became  sin  to  him  who 
shed  it  in  order  to  fulfil  not  the  will  of  God,  but  his 
own."  Thus  in  the  last  days  of  the  rule  of  Jehu's  de- 
scendants, we  find  the  prophet  Hosea  declaring  in  God's 
name,  "  I  will  avenge  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon  the 
house  of  Jehu,  and  will  cause  to  cease  the  kingdom  of 
the  house  of  Israel."  ^  Doubtless  the  blood  was  to  be 
avenged,  not  because  it  was  shed,  but  because  it  was 
shed  uselessly. 

Elisha's  Death  (2  Kings  xiii.  14-21).  Of  Elisha 
we  hear  nothing  through  all  these  terrible  scenes.  He 
lived,  however,  through  the  remainder  of  the  twenty- 
eight  years  of  the  reign  of  Jehu,  and  the  seventeen 
years  of  the  reign  of  his  son  Jehoahaz  (2  Kings  xiii. 
1-9).  He  saw  the  evils  which  he  had  prophesied,  and 
over  which  he  had  wept,  come  to  pass ;  the  fierce  Hazael 
had  brought  on  Israel  all  the  horrors  which  Elisha  had 
shrinkingly  foreseen;  2  the  Syrians  were  every^vhere 
victorious;  so  that  in  the  times  of  Jehoahaz,  son  of 

*  Hosea  i.  4.  "2  Kings  viii.  12,  x.  32,  xiii.  3,  4. 
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Jehu,  they  limited  the  standing  army  of  Israel  at  their 
pleasure.^  East  of  the  Jordan  HazaePs  power  was 
supreme.  Gilead  and  Bashan  were  smitten,  "  threshed," 
as  a  prophet  expressed  it,  "  with  threshing  instruments 
of  iron."  ^  And  at  this  time  of  lowest  depression,  the 
prophet  of  God,  who,  by  his  gentle  loving  acts,  had 
borne  witness  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  unseen 
Ruler,  lay  on  his  death-bed  and  drew  near  his  end.  We 
cannot  wonder  that  the  new  king,  Joash  (2  Kings 
xiii.  10-2$  ;  xiv.  8-16),  who  had  succeeded  his  father, 
Jehoahaz,  should  come  down  and  weep  over  him, 
repeating  again  that  cry  which  had  escaped  from 
Elisha  when  his  master  was  taken  from  him.^  One 
final  effort  the  dying  prophet  made  for  his  country. 
With  his  hands  over  the  king's,  he  shot  an  arrow  of 
deliverance  towards  the  smitten  land  of  Gilead,  an 
emblematic  act  which  promised  some  future  victory 
for  Israel.  Again  he  urged  the  king  to  smite  with  the 
arrows  on  the  ground,  but  Joash  did  it  with  so  little 
energy  that  the  prophet  proclaimed  that  but  three 
victories  would  reward  his  efforts.  This  gleam  of  hope 
in  a  dark  and  gloomy  period  closed  the  life  of  Elisha. 
The  kind  man  of  God,  who  had  been  the  helper  of 
women,  the  succourer  of  foreigners  and  captives,  died. 
But  even  in  death  his  acts  of  healing  were  continued, 
and  one  from  whom  life  had  departed  was  raised  again 
at  his  grave.  "  The  Father "  of  the  king  and  country 
thus  passed  away,  but  his  life,  with  its  many  stories  of 
personal  kindness  and  goodness^  in  its  mildness  and 
its  tolerance,  supplies  a  new  element  in  the  history  and 
character  of  his  nation  ;  and  is,  in  some  faint  measure, 
a  prelude  to  the  life  of  Him  Who  "  went  about  doing 
good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil."* 

*  2  Kings  xiii.  7.  »  Amos  i.  3,  4. 

'  Comp.  2  Kings  ii.  12,  xiii.  14.  *  Acts  x.  38. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 
The  Last  Days  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel. 

JEROBOAM  II.  (2  Kings  xiv,  23-29).  The 
dying  words  of  Elisha  were  speedily  fulfilled.^ 
Joash,  the  reigning  King  of  Israel,  gained  three  vic- 
tories over  the  Syrians,  and  recovered  certain  cities 
(possibly  those  of  Gilead)  which  they  had  taken.  The 
death  of  the  great  conqueror  Hazael,  and  accession  of 
his  son  Ben-hadad  to  the  Syrian  throne,  probably  ren- 
dered this  more  easy.  But  it  was  not  Joash,  but  his 
son  Jeroboam  II.,  who  was  to  be  the  " saviour'*  of 
Israel.2  The  succession  of  prophets  remained  un- 
broken. Elisha  had  passed  away,  but  another  prophet 
arose  in  his  place.  Jonah,  son  of  Amittai,  who  belonged 
to  Gath-hepher,  a  village  in  the  land  of  Zebulon,  an- 
nounced to  Israel  that  the  time  of  their  depression 
was  for  the  present  over,  and  that  the  new  king  Jero- 
boam, namesake  to  the  first  founder  of  the  separate 
Israelite  kingdom,  would  restore  the  former  boundaries 
of  the  land.  A  wonderful  succession  of  victories  in- 
deed was  gained  by  Jeroboam.  Once  more  Israel  pos- 
sessed Gilead  and  the  disputed  land  of  the  Moabites. 
Their  northern  border  was  restored  to  Hamath,  and 
for  a  time  even  Damascus,  the  Syrian  capital,  was 
tributary  to  them.    It  was  a  marvellous  change,  and 

'  2  Kings  xiii.  17,  19)  25.  "  2  Kings  xiii.  5,  xiv.  27. 
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from  a  state  of  constant  terror,  the  Israelites  never 
again  had  reason  to  fear  the  Syrians.  But  beyond 
Damascus,  in  the  far  east,  a  greater  kingdom  was  be- 
ginning to  spread  itself  westwards  ;  and  a  more  ter- 
rible enemy  threatened  to  absorb  both  Syria  and  IsraeL 
The  Assyrian  power,  with  its  great  capital,  Nineveh, 
in  its  irresistible  might,  its  boundless  resources^  and 
marvellous  skill,  year  by  year  increased  the  number  of 
its  conquests.  It  was  not  only  the  vast  numbers  in^iicll 
the  king  of  Assyria  could  bring  into  the  field,  or  the 
great  progress  in  all  arts,  whether  of  war  or  peace, 
that  his  people  had  made,  that  rendered  him  formid- 
able to  IsraeL  There  was  a  growing  knowledge  that 
it  was  this  nation  whom  God  had  chosen  to  be  the 
scourge  and  punishment  of  His  people,  and  that  when 
the  struggle  between  them  came,  the  Lord  would  not 
fight  for  Israel  but  for  Assyria.  "  I  will  cause  you  to 
go  into  captivity  beyond  Damascus,"  said  one  prophet 
of  this  time  ;  and  another,  when  he  bewailed  the  sor- 
rows of  his  people,  said,  "They  shall  eat  unclean 
things  in  Assyria."  ^ 

Jonah,  and  his  Mission  (2  Kings  14-25 ;  Jonah 
i.-iv.).  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  mingled  successes 
and  forebodings,  God  gave  to  His  people  a  new  reve- 
lation ;  even  these  very  oppressors  were  His  people, 
even  to  them  His  mercy  might  be  extended.  Elisha's 
prophecies  with  regard  to  Damascus  and  his  kindness 
to  Naaman  were  a  commencement  of  this  teaching, 
as  they  showed  that  to  Gentiles  also  God's  messages 
might  be  sent.  It  was  rendered  far  more  clear  when 
the  prophet  who  had  just  forefold  the  victories  of 
Israel  was  commanded  to  "go  to  Nineveh,  that  great 
city,  and  cry  against  it."      To  Jonah  it  had  been 

'  Amos  V.  17 ;  Hosea  ix.  3. 
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revealed  that  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  Assyria,  was 
threatened  with  destruction  if  it  did  not  turn  from  its 
violence  and  evil  way.    Doubtless  the  prophet  had 
rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  the  overthrow  of  this  city, 
which  threatened  his  own  country  so  mightily ;  and 
now,  when  desired  to  travel  there  and  proclaim  the 
coming  trouble  to  its  inhabitants,  he  foresaw  that  the 
mercy  of  God  might  yet  spare  them,  and  that  he 
himself  would  be  the  instrument  of  their  repentance 
and  consequent  safety.    The  thought  was  too  hard  for 
him,  and  while  yet  in  his  own  country  he  murmured 
against  it,  and  sought  by  flight  to  escape  from  the 
mission.    We  know  the  end  of  that  attempt  at  flight, 
and  are  familiar  with  the  marvellous  history  of  the 
storm,  the  kindness  of  the  heathen  mariners  toward 
the  prophet,  who  has  been  called  "the  first  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles  ; "  and  who,  in  his  rising  again  from  the 
belly  of  the  fish,  was  a  type  of  the  resurrection  Jesus 
Christ.     Clear-seeing,  even  when  most  perverse,  th& 
prophet  never  doubted  on  whose  account  the  storm 
had  been  raised,  and  in  the  depth  of  his  trouble  his 
trust  in  God  returned.     Not  for  the  golden  calves  of 
his  own  country,  but  for  the  pure  worship  of  the 
temple  his  soul  yearned,  and^here  he  was  persuaded 
that  his  prayer  was  heard.    Once  more  the  command 
came  which  was  to  send  an  Israelitish  prophet  ta 
warn  a  Gentile  city,  and  this  time  it  was  obeyed. 
Jonah  went  to  the  capital  of  the  much-dreaded  As- 
syrian power.    We  can  picture  his  entry  into  it,  the 
contrast  it  must  have  presented  to  any  city  of  his 
own  land ;   for  its  size  was  enormous,  its  river,  the 
Tigris,  far  larger  than  any  river  of  Palestine  ;  and 
though  all  the  splendid  palaces  which  have  of  late 
years  been  discovered  may  not  have  been  erected 
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in  Jonah's  time,  enough  was  certainly  there  to  give 
a  vast  impression  of  power  and  skill.  And  as  he 
entered  the  city,  "  everywhere,  through  corridor,  and 
lane,  and  square,  bazaar  and  caravanserai,  sounded 
one  shrill  monotonous  cry,  ^  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nine- 
veh shall  be  overthrown.' " 

It  is  probable  that  to  the  Assyrians  this  period  was 
not  one  of  great  success  in  war.  The  reigning  king 
was  unwarlike,  and  some  of  the  surrounding  nations 
had  for  a  short  time  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Nineveh. 
This  may  have  induced  the  king  and  his  people  to 
listen  more  readily  to  the  warning  voice.  They  re- 
pented, and  that  so  sincerely,  that  our  Saviour,  in  after 
years,  declared  that  they  had  put  to  shame  the  unre- 
pentant Jewish  nation.^  The  Ninevites,  strangers  from 
the  covenant  of  promise,  repented ;  Jonah  the  son  of 
the  covenant  would  not  repent  from  his  hardness.  No 
pity  even  for  the  little  children  or  the  dumb  cattle 
touched  his  heart.  "It  displeased  Jonah  exceedingly." 
He  had  expected,  and  had  indeed  foretold,  that  the 
Lord  would  surely  repent,  and  he  himself  be  made  the 
instrument  of  salvation  to  his  country's  foes.  So,  like 
Elijah,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  he  requested 
that  he  might  die,  and  heedless  of  the  still  small  voice 
that  spoke  to  him,  went  gloomily  away,  and  watched 
to  see  what  would  become  of  the  city. 

But  if  God  was  slow  to  anger  with  the  Ninevites, 
He  was  certainly  so  with  His  own  prophet.  Though 
the  murmuring  was  repeated.  He,  Who  knew  how  great 
the  trial  was,  deigned  by  acted  parable  and  by  gentle 
words  to  justify  His  own  ways  to  man.  The  sin  of 
Jonah  has  seemed  to  many  great  and  incomprehen- 
sible ;  they  forget  that  it  is  often  repeated  in  our  own 

'  Matt.  xli.  41. 
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days.  To  desire  that  the  enemies  of  our  country  may 
be  plunged  into  utter  ruin  is  to  desire  with  Jonah  that 
the  Ninevites  may  not  repent  and  be  saved. 

The  Prophet  Amos.  While  Jonah  was  thus 
prophesying  to  a  Gentile  nation,  God's  chosen  people 
were  not  left  without  teachers.  And  indeed  they 
needed  a  warning  voice  as  much  as  the  Ninevites. 
They  had  risen  from  the  state  of  depression  into  which 
the  Syrian  conquests  had  brought  them,  and  during 
the  reign  of  the  victorious  Jeroboam  II.  they  attained 
to  great  prosperity.  It  was  outward  prosperity,  it  was 
inward  decay.  No  repentance  had  raised  the  spiritual 
state  of  the  nation.  Success  had  only  brought  with  it 
the  most  horrible  forms  of  luxurious  sin.  Drunkenness 
was  the  prevailing  sin  of  the  time,  a  sin  shared  in  by 
princes,  priests,  nobles,  and  even  great  ladies.^  Hard 
grinding  oppression  of  the  poor,  robbery  and  murder 
followed.^  This  was  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  when  once  more,  as  in  the  days  of  the  first 
Jeroboam,  God  sent  a  prophet  from  Judah  to  denounce 
the  sins  of  Israel.  "A  child  of  nature,"^  as  he  has 
been  called,  Amos  was  not  brought  up  or  trained  in 
any  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets.  He,  as  David  had 
been,  was  a  herdsman  on  the  wild  hills  of  Judaea,  and 
a  cultivafor  of  wild  figs  at  Tekoah,  a  village  about  six 
miles  from  Bethlehem.*  "  His  writings  are  filled  with 
allusions  to  the  deep  clefts,  the  foaming  winter  torrents 
that  descend  to  the  Dead  Sea,  to  the  wild  animals, 
especially  to  the  lions,  of  this  savage  district."^  Amos 
travelled  northwards  into  the  kingdom  of  Jeroboam, 
and  proclaimed  God's  coming  judgments  on  the  moun- 

'  Hosea  iv.  ii,  vii.  5  ;  Isa.  xxviii.  i,  7,  8 ;  Amos  iv.  i. 

°  Amos  ii.  6-8  ;  Hosea  vi.  8,  9.  "^  Dr.  Pusey  on  Amos. 

■*  Amos  vii.  14,  15.  '  Stanley's /citn'sA  Churchy  ii.  444. 
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tains  of  Samaria.  He  wezit,  too,  as  his  predecessor 
had  done,  to  Bethd,  the  great  seat  of  the  calf-wc^ship, 
and  there  ottered  a  terrible  jHedictiQiL  ''The  hi^ 
jdaces"  and  ''the  sanctoaries  should  be  laid  waste," 
and  "'  the  house  of  Jeroboam,"  that  is,  the  descendants 
of  Jehu,  now  seemingly  so  prosperous,  were  to  £eJ1  by 
the  sword.  The  captivity  of  the  whole  people  would 
follow.* 

It  is  evident  that  the  words  made  some  impression 
on  the  people,  so  much  so  that  Amaziah,  the  priest  of 
the  golden  calves,  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  the 
king.  Such  predictions  had  been  accomplished  before 
on  the  house  of  the  first  Jeroboam  and  on  those  of 
Baasha  and  Ahab.  Amaziah  represented  this  as  a 
conspiracy  against  the  reigning  house,  and  added  that 
'*the  land  was  not  able  to  bear"  the  prophets  words.* 
We  know  not  what  course  the  king  adopted,  but  the 
false  priest  proceeded  to  threaten  Amos,  and  scornfully 
told  him  to  prophesy  in  Judah,  his  own  coimtry,  and 
to  leave  alone  the  sanctuary  of  Bethel.  A  further 
Judgment  on  the  priest  and  his  fEimily  was  drawn  down 
by  this  conduct ;  and  the  prophet  apparently  continued, 
either  from  Judaea  or  some  other  part  of  the  country, 
to  warn  the  people.  It  was  in  vain  ;  even  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  signs  given  brought  no  amendment. 

On  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.  his  son  Zachariah 
(2  Kings  XV.  8-12)  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  had 
occupied  it  only  a  few  months  when  his  murder  by 
Shallum  (2  Kings  xv.  13-15)  put  an  end  to  the 
dynasty  of  Jehu.  For  about  forty  years  longer  the 
kingdom  lingered  on,  through  a  time  of  constant  decay. 
One  pretender  to  the  throne  succeeded  another,  and 
almost  all  rose  by  murder.   The  cruelty  of  some  of  these 

*  Amos  ii.  9,  II.  '  Amos  vii.  lo. 
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usurpers  astonished  even  that  cruel  age.^  And  still 
the  growing  wickedness,  the  measure  of  crime  heaped 
up,  was  denounced  by  the  prophets  in  language  which 
seems  full  of  horror.  Hosea's  words  pass  all  that  have 
preceded  them  :  "  There  is  no  truth,  nor  mercy,  nor 
knowledge  of  God  in  the  land.  By  swearing  and 
lying,  and  killing  and  stealing,  and  committing  adultery, 
they  break  out,  and  blood  toucheth  blood.''  ^  Even 
nature  seemed  to  shudder  at  the  wickedness  of  man. 
Amos  had  said,  "  I  will  darken  the  earth  in  the  clear 
day ;  ^  and  we  know  that  three  almost  total  eclipses  took 
place  at  this  time,  and  a  terrible  earthquake  shook  the 
whole  land.  Thus  natural  causes,  which  at  other  times 
might  have  been  but  signs  of  God's  power,  became  to 
the  doomed  Israelities  signs  of  His  wrath. 

Assyrian  Invasions.  And  now  the  long-pre- 
dicted vengeance  began  to  come.  Three  separate  in- 
vasions of  Northern  Palestine  were  made  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser.  The  yfrj/  took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  cruel 
Menahem  (2  Kings  xv.  16-22),  who  became  a  tribu- 
tary king  to  Assyria.  From  this  time  the  kings  of 
Israel  only  held  a  show  of  power  under  the  authority 
of  the  great  Assyrian  monarch.  Their  efforts  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  only  brought  it  down  more  heavily  upon 
them.  In  the  j^^^«^ invasion,  Tiglath- Pileser  carried  off 
a  first  instalment  of  captives,  and  "  lightly  afflicted  the 
land  of  Zebulon  and  the  land  of  Naphthali ; "  ^  in  the 
Mrd  he  made  the  first  great  rent  in  the  kingdom, 
overrunning  and  utterly  conquering  the  trans-Jordanic 
country,  and  carrying  away  captive  the  tribes  of  Reu- 
ben and  Gad  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.*  It 
was  in  the  days  of  Pekah  (2  Kings  xv.  25-31),  son 

'  2  Kings  XV.  16.  ^  Hosea  iv.  2. 

'  Kings  XV.  29 ;  Isa.  ix.  i.  *  1  Chron.  v.  26. 
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of  Remaliah,  that  Galilee  and  the  land  of  Jephthah 
and  of  Elijah  were  thus  severed  from  the  rest  of  Israel. 
The  remainder  was  soon  to  follow.  Speaking  from 
the  neighbouring  land  of  Judah,  Isaiah  warned  the 
Israelites,  "  For  all  this  His  anger  is  not  turned  away, 
but  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still."  ^ 

The  murder  of  Pekah  placed  Hosliea  (2  Kings 
xvii.),  the  nineteenth  and  last  king  of  Israel,  on  the 
throne.  Soon  after  his  accession,  Shalmaneser,  King 
of  Assyria,  who  had  succeeded  Tiglath-Pileser,  came 
up  and  exacted  tribute.  The  state  of  the  countiy, 
half-depopulated  and  ground  down  by  these  ex- 
actions, was  no  doubt  miserable  enough,  and  Hoshea 
seems  to  have  formed  a  wild  hope  of  deliverance 
through  a  league  with  Egypt,  which  was  just  now 
governed  by  a  brave  Ethiopian  prince.  The  effort 
became  known  to  Shalmaneser,  and  in  a  second  ex- 
pedition he  took  prisoner  the  last  king  of  Israel. 
Troubles  in  his  own  country  possibly  occasioned  a 
delay  in  his  further  operations  against  Israel,  but  in 
the  year  B.C.  723  the  last  and  greatest  Assyrian  in- 
vasion took  place.  The  Israelites  still,  it  seemed, 
could  make  some  resistance.  We  get  a  glimpse  of 
some  struggles,  some  dreadful  "  day  of  battle  "  when 
**Shalman  spoiled  Beth-arbel,"  and  "the  mother  was 
dashed  in  pieces  upon  her  children.''^  ^  long  siege 
of  Samaria  followed,  which  lasted  till  B.C.  721.  It 
lasted  longer  than  the  life  of  Shalmaneser  the  oppressor, 
and  "the  King  of  Assyria"  who  at  last  "  took  Samaria  "^' 
was  Sargon,*  his  successor.  He,  renowned  especially 
for  his  many  deportations  of  captive  people  from  one 

'  Isa.  ix.  12,  17,  21,  X.  4.  °  Hosea  x.  14.  ^  2  Kings  xvii.  6. 

*  According  to  the  Assyrian    inscriptions,   Sargon    claims    to    have 
captured  Samaria  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 
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land  to  another,  carried  away  into  Assyria  the  greater 
part  at  least  of  the  Israelitish  people.  Changed  in- 
deed from  the  days  when  they  came  with  a  high  hand 
out  of  Egypt,  and  took  the  labours  of  the  people  in 
possession,  they  followed  their  conquerors  to  a  strange 
land,  and  once  more  became  slaves.  "The  wild" 
Assyrian  "  boar  out  of  the  wood  "  had  wasted  the  vine 
of  Israel,  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  had  devoured  it."^ 
As  a  nation  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  never  rose  again  : 
yet  promises  were  made  to  them  of  spiritual  consolation ; 
and  at  this,  the  darkest  time  of  their  history,  the  pro- 
phet exclaims,  "  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed  thyself; 
but  in  Me  is  thine  help."  ^ 

'  Psa.  Ixxx.  13.  '  Hosea  xiii.  9. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

TY%B  BocAuk  ot  CSironicles — The  King*- 
Aom  of  J  odah— Reigns  of  Rehoboam, 
Abfjab,  Asa  and  JehoshaphaL 

npBK  Books  of  Clmmicleff.  Freqnott  reference 
h9L%  z\rtzdy  been  made  to  these  books,  which, 
although  two  in  our  Bibles,  were  originally  one.  The 
w</rk  i»  occupied  mainly  with  the  history  of  the  king- 
iUrm  (ff  Judah,  from  its  foundation  under  David  to  its 
(aW  under  Zedckiah.  To  the  history  of  that  kingdom 
w«  are  a!>out  now  to  turn.  This  therefore  is  a  fitting 
place  in  which  to  give  some  notice  of  these  books. 

After  relating  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  captivity 
of  the  king  and  people,  the  Book  of  Chronicles  very 
briefly  brings  the  history  down  to  the  time  of  the 
decree  of  Cyrus,  and  the  return  from  the  captivity  in 
Dabylon.  By  most  commentators  the  Book  of  Ezra  is 
(vmildorcd  to  have  been  originally  a  part  of  the  same 
work,  and  to  have  been  composed  by  the  same  hand.^ 

Author.  By  some,  it  is  thought  that  the  prophet 
Danlol  compiled  the  Chronicles  and  the  first  chapter 

'  ThuN  th»  doling  v«rMii  of  Chronicles  and  the  opening  verses  of  Ezra 
Hii>  tiUittloal.  Thtrt  are  nmny  exprcusions  and  phrases  in  the  two  books 
v<>rY  ('lu««ly  rvntntblinx  out*  another,  and  indicating  the  same  author ; 
r.f.  (T.  I  Chron.  xxiU.  4  with  K.yrn  {{{.8;  9  Chron.  xxiv.  37  with  Ezra 
Kli  it«t  ami  the  title  "  Mowk,  the  man  of  God/'  i  Chron.  xxiii.  14; 
«  rhivUi  ^xx.  161  K#ra  tit.  ». 
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of  Ezra,  whilst  Ezra  himself  compiled  chapters  ii.-vi,, 
and  i^^Tote  the  four  remaining  chapters.  Jewish  tra- 
dition, however,  ascribes  the  compilation  or  author- 
ship of  the  whole  work  to  Ezra,  and  in  this  opinion 
the  majority  of  Christian  commentators,  ancient  and 
modem,  coincide. 

Sources  of  the  History.    These  were  very 

numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  acknowledged  by 
the  author.    They  were  of  three  kinds  : — 

(a,)  Certain  documents,  some  of  them  very  ancient, 
in  which  were  preserved  the  genealogies  of  i  Chron. 
i.-ix.,  and  with  them  some  curious  and  interesting 
notices  of  earlier  days.  Such  for  example  is  the 
prayer  of  Jabez  (i  Chron.  iv.  10),  the  Simeonite  Expe- 
dition in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (i  Chron.  iv.  39-43),  the 
victory  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  over  the  Hagarites 
in  SauPs  days  (i  Chron.  v.  10, 19-22).* 

(d,)  The  official  documents,  called  the  Chronicles 
of  King  David,  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  of  the  kings  of 
Judah.  In  this  class  we  may  include  probably  our 
present  books  of  "  Samuel ''  and  "  Kings,"  as  being 
certainly  accessible  to  the  writer  of  "  Chronicles."  * 

(c.)  Unofficial  documents,  written  by  private  in- 
dividuals, but  preserved  probably  among  the  archives 
of  the  nation.^ 

^  See,  too,  the  Conquest  of  Midian  by  Edom  (z  Chron.  i.  46);  tht 
manufacture  of  fine  linen  by  members  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (z  Chron.  iv* 
2i)  ;  the  notice  of  the  Building  of  6eth>horon  (z  Chron.  vi!.  24).  See, 
too,  I  Chron.  iv.  32,  23,  vii.  21,  viii.  13. 

'^  I  Chron.  xxvii.  24;  2  Chron.  xvi.  11,  xxiv.  27,  etc. 

"  These  were :  The  Books  of  Samuel,  of  Nathan,  and  of  Gad  (i  Chron. 
xxix.  29) ;  the  Prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  the  Visions  of  Iddo 
the  Seer  (2  Chron.  ix.  29) ;  the  Book  of  Shemaiah  the  Prophet,  and  of 
Iddo  the  Seer  concerning  genealogies  (2  Chron.  xii.  15) ;  the  Story  or 
Commentary  of  the  Prophet  Iddo  (2  Chron.  xiii.  33) ;  the  Book  of  Jehu 
the  son  of  Hanani  (2  Chron.  xx.  34) ;  Isaiah's  Acts  of  Uzziah  (3  Chron. 
xxvi.  22),  and  the  Vision  of  Isaiah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  32). 
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Dftte.  This  Book  of  Chronicles,  conasting  mainly 
of  extracts,  more  or  less  lengthy,  from  documents 
extant  in  the  author's  days,  was  evidently  composed 
after  the  return  from  the  captivity,^  and  after  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple.*  In  i  Chron.  iii.  19-24,  we 
have  a  list  of  the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel,  the 
leader  of  the  first  band  of  returning  captives,  as  far 
as  the  sixth  generation.  If  this  list  was  made  by 
Ezra,  as  is  most  probable,  it  follows  that  he  must  have 
compiled  the  Book  of  Chronicles  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  probably  about  the  year  B.C  43a^ 

Olsject.  The  author  of  this  book  was  evidently  a 
*'  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews."  His  great  anxiety  was  to 
preserve  the  restored  nation  in  the  pure  worship  of 
Jehovah,  separated  and  distinct  from  all  the  nations 
around.  Hence  his  careful  selection  of  certain 
genealogical  lists,  which  he  doubtless  knew  to  have  a 
special  and  significant  bearing  upon  the  maintenance 
of  a  strict  line  of  demarcation.  His  studies,  too,  in 
the  past  history  of  his  nation,  had  taught  him  to  see 
that  the  righteous  had  been  rewarded  by  God,  whilst 
the  wicked  had  not  gone  unpunished.  '^  Saul  died  for 
his  transgression  which  he  committed  against  the 
Lord,"  *  whilst  "  David  waxed  greater  and  greater,  for 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  was  with  him."*  It  is  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  book.  And  not  only  so.  The 
author  records  more  than  one  instance  of  God's  mercy 

'  I  Chron.  ix.  z ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  20-23. 

*=  1  Chron.  ix.  11,  13,  19,  27.  And  comp.  esp.  1  Chron.  ix.  10-16,  with 
Neh.  xi.  10-17. 

^  The  text  is  not  clear ;  but  the  above  is  the  most  reasonable  explana- 
tion. It  is  quite  possible  that  Ezra,  who  was  certainly  living  about 
B.C.  433  (Neh.  xii.  36),  survived  even  twenty  years  later  than  this.  The 
last  names  on  the  lists  may  have  been  those  of  children.  See  further 
T/tr  Spettker's  Commentary ^  vol.  iii.  p.  187. 

*  1  Chron.  x.  13.  »  1  Chron.  xi.  9. 
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to  the  repentant  sinner.  "When  Manasseh  was  in 
affliction,  he  besought  the  Lord  his  God,  .  .  .  and 
prayed  unto  Him:  and  He  was  intreated  of  him."^ 
Thus  did  the  writer  of  this  sacred  book  strive  to 
impress  the  lessons  of  the  past  upon  his  people,  in 
the  prayerful  hope  that  they  might  in  the  end  be 
presented  unto  the  Lord,  a  nation  "  holy  and  accept- 
able" unto  Him. 

The  Kingdom  of  Judall.  From  the  con- 
sideration of  the  history  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  of 
Palestine  we  must  now  turn  back  to  follow  the  history 
of  the  Southern, — the  separate  kingdom  of  Judah.  The 
interest  of  this  history  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  in  Judah  it  centres  round  one 
tribe,  one  city,  one  holy  place  of  worship,  and  one 
family,  the  house  of  David.  Its  concentrated  interests 
naturally  led  to  the  intense  nationality  which  has 
always  distinguished  the  Jews  of  later  times. 

Rehoboam  (i  Kings  xii.  1-24,  xiv.  21-31  ;  2 
Chron.  x.-xii.).  When  Jeroboam  led  the  successful 
revolt  against  Judah,  Rehoboam  was  left  with  only  two 
tribes,  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  as  his  subjects. 
With  these  he  intended  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
revolted  tribes,  but  was  stopped  by  God's  message, 
spoken  by  Shemaiah,  who  was  the  chief  prophet  at 
this  time  in  Judah,  as  Ahijah  of  Shiloh  was  in  Israel. 
Two  things  are  noticeable  in  the  message  :  the  tie  of 
brotherhood  between  the  two  sections  of  the  nation 
was  not  to  be  forgotten,  though  the  outward  unity  was 
destroyed  ;  and  the  revolt  was  to  be  accepted  as  a 
punishment  from  God.  Rehoboam  obeyed  the  pro- 
phet's word,  and  for  the  first  three  years  of  his  reign 
did  well  and  wisely.    He  acted  on  the  defensive,  and 

'  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  12,  13. 
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fortified  his  towns,  more  however  oq  the  soath  and 
west,  as  a  protection  against  Egypt,  than  on  the  Is- 
raefitish  frontier.  He  placed  his  own  sons  in  these 
fortified  towns,  and  provisioned  the  fortresses  and 
made  them  strong  against  attack.  The  establishment 
of  the  calf-worship  in  Israel  broogfat  all  the  tme  priests 
and  Levites,  with  many  God-fearii^  men  of  other 
tribes,  into  the  dominions  of  RehoboanL 

Unh^ipily  the  king's  heart  was  not  right  with  God, 
and  fear  alone  seems  to  have  kept  him  in  the  tme 
path.   The  son  of  one  of  Solomon's  Anmaonitish  wives, 
he  had  prdbably  been  in  some  sort  a  worshipper  of 
Moloch  their  god  from  his  childhood,  though  he  no 
doubt  combined  with  it  some  worship  of  Jehovah. 
Following  the  example  of  his  father,  he  married  many 
wives,  and  amongst  them  was  one,  the  best  beloved  of 
ail,  who  exercised  for  some  time  a  fatal  influence  in 
Judah.    Maachab,  the   granddaughter   of  Absalom, 
seems  to  have  possessed  those  gifts  of  beauty  and 
fascination  which  distinguished  her  grandfather.    Her 
aunt  and  her  mother  were  both  renowned  for  their 
beauty,  and  Maachah  herself  became  the  ruling  in- 
fluence during  the  next  few  years  of  the  kingdom's 
history.    A  horrible  idol  was  raised  by  her,  and  added 
to  the  number  of  the  false  shrines  which  had  been 
erected  in  the  days  of  Solomon.^ 

Rehoboam  and  his  people  turned  more  and  more 
from  the  worship  of  God.  A  speedy  judgment  fol- 
lowed. Shishak,  King  of  Egypt,  excited  probably  by 
his  old  ally  Jeroboam,  invaded  Judah,  and  the  repent- 
ance of  the  king  and  his  princes  only  secured  for 
them  "some  deliverance." ^  The  prophet  Shemaiah 
announced   both    the  judgment    and  its  mitigation. 

'  X  Kings  XV.  13 ;  s  Chron.  xv.  x6.  '  2  Chron.  xii.  7. 
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Jerusalem  was  saved,  but  the  country  suffered  sorely 
from  the  invasion.  A  record  carved  on  the  stones  of 
Karnak,  the  great  ruined  temple  of  Egjrpt,  may  still 
be  read,  in  which  the  cities  of  Judah  destroyed  by 
Shishak  are  enumerated,  and  with  them  certain  Levi- 
tical  cities  within  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  a  circum- 
stance that  seems  to  show  that  Jeroboam  had  induced 
Shishak's  invasion,  and  made  use  of  his  power  to 
punish  the  Levites  who  had  deserted  him.  The  great 
treasures  collected  by  Solomon  were  sacrificed  to  buy 
off  the  Egyptian  invader.  The  brazen  shields  which 
Rehoboam  substituted  for  his  father's  shields  of  gold 
formed  a  fit  emblem  of  the  change  of  times.  An  age 
of  brass  had  succeeded  to  the  one  of  gold. 

Abijah  (i  Kings  xv.  1-8 ;  2  Chron.  xiii.),  the  son 
of  Rehoboam  and  Maachah,  who  reigned  after  his 
father,  did  not  attempt  any  reformation  of  the  national 
worship.  "His  heart  was  not  perfect,"  and  though 
he  encouraged  his  armies  and  gained  victories  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  he  made  no  efforts  to  put  down  the 
idolatrous  worship  favoured  by  his  mother. 

Asa  (i  Kings  XV.  9-24 ;  2  Chron.  xiv.-xvi.),  the 
son  of  Abijah,  was  a  man  of  different  character.  He 
was  apparently  but  a  youth  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  and  his  long  reign  of  forty  years  gave  time 
for  great  changes  both  in  the  political  and  the  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  first 
of  these  was  accomplished  by  Asa's  decisive  victory 
over  the  army  of  Egypt,  led  by  Zerah  the  Ethiopian. 
This  was  the  only  time  in  which  the  Jews  conquered 
in  an  open  field  either  the  Assyrians  or  the  Egyptians. 
From  the  time  of  this  victory  the  Egyptian  powef 
ceased  for  a  long  period  to  be  formidable  to  Judah. 

But  the  greatest  victory  of  Asa's  reign  was  that  which 
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tains  of  Samaria.  He  went,  too,  as  his  predecessor 
had  done,  to  Bethel,  the  great  seat  of  the  calf-worship, 
and  there  uttered  a  terrible  prediction.  "The  high 
places "  and  "  the  sanctuaries  should  be  laid  waste," 
and  "  the  house  of  Jeroboam,"  that  is,  the  descendants 
of  Jehu,  now  seemingly  so  prosperous,  were  to  fall  by 
the  sword.  The  captivity  of  the  whole  people  would 
follow.^ 

It  is  evident  that  the  words  made  some  impression 
on  the  people,  so  much  so  that  Amaziah,  the  priest  of 
the  golden  calves,  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  the 
jking.  Such  predictions  had  been  accomplished  before 
on  the  house  of  the  first  Jeroboam  and  on  those  of 
Baasha  and  Ahab.  Amaziah  represented  this  as  a 
conspiracy  against  the  reigning  house,  and  added  that 
'*  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  "  the  prophets  words.^ 
We  know  not  what  course  the  king  adopted,  but  the 
false  priest  proceeded  to  threaten  Amos,  and  scornfully 
told  him  to  prophesy  in  Judah,  his  own  country,  and 
to  leave  alone  the  sanctuary  of  Bethel.  A  further 
judgment  on  the  priest  and  his  family  was  drawn  down 
by  this  conduct ;  and  the  prophet  apparently  continued, 
either  from  Judaea  or  some  other  part  of  the  country, 
to  warn  the  people.  It  was  in  vain  ;  even  the  accom- 
pUshment  of  the  signs  given  brought  no  amendment. 

On  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.  his  son  Zachariall 
(2  Kings  XV.  8-12)  succeeded  to  the  throne,  but  had 
occupied  it  only  a  few  months  when  his  murder  by 
Shallum  (2  Kings  xv.  13-15)  put  an  end  to  the 
dynasty  of  Jehu.  For  about  forty  years  longer  the 
kingdom  lingered  on,  through  a  time  of  constant  decay. 
One  pretender  to  the  throne  succeeded  another,  and 
almost  all  rose  by  murder.   The  cruelty  of  some  of  these 

*  Amos  ii.  9,  II.  "  Amos  vii.  lo. 
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usurpers  astonished  even  that  cruel  age.^  And  still 
the  growing  wickedness,  the  measure  of  crime  heaped 
up,  was  denounced  by  the  prophets  in  language  which 
seems  full  of  horror.  Hosea's  words  pass  all  that  have 
preceded  them :  "  There  is  no  truth,  nor  mercy,  nor 
knowledge  of  God  in  the  land.  By  swearing  and 
lying,  and  killing  and  stealing,  and  committing  adultery, 
they  break  out,  and  blood  toucheth  blood.''  ^  Even 
nature  seemed  to  shudder  at  the  wickedness  of  man. 
Amos  had  said,  "  I  will  darken  the  earth  in  the  clear 
day ;"  and  we  know  that  three  almost  total  eclipses  took 
place  at  this  time,  and  a  terrible  earthquake  shook  the 
whole  land.  Thus  natural  causes,  which  at  other  times 
might  have  been  but  signs  of  God's  power,  became  to 
the  doomed  Israelities  signs  of  His  wrath. 

Assyrian  Invasions.  And  now  the  long-pre- 
dicted vengeance  began  to  come.  Three  separate  in- 
vasions of  Northern  Palestine  were  made  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser.  The  first  took  place  in  the  reign  of  the  cruel 
Menahem  (2  Kings  xv.  16-22),  who  became  a  tribu- 
tary king  to  Assyria.  From  this  time  the  kings  of 
Israel  only  held  a  show  of  power  under  the  authority 
of  the  great  Assyrian  monarch.  Their  efforts  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  only  brought  it  down  more  heavily  upon 
them.  In  the  second  invasion,  T  iglath- Pileser  carried  off 
a  first  instalment  of  captives,  and  "  lightly  afflicted  the 
land  of  Zebulon  and  the  land  of  Naphthali ; "  ^  in  the 
third  he  made  the  first  great  rent  in  the  kingdom, 
overrunning  and  utterly  conquering  the  trans-Jordanic 
country,  and  carrying  away  captive  the  tribes  of  Reu- 
ben and  Gad  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.*  It 
was  in  the  days  of  Pekah  (2  Kings  xv.  25-31),  son 

'  2  Kings  XV.  16.  ^  Hosea  iv.  2. 

'  Kings  XV.  29 ;  Isa.  ix.  i.  ■*  i  Chron.  v.  26. 
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eighty-second  Psalm,  which,  written  probably  about 
this  time,  is  filled  with  the  same  spirit  as  Jehoshaphat's 
words. 

This  noble  internal  administration  was  however  but 
one-half  of  Jehoshaphat's  activity.  The  external  affairs 
of  his  reign  are  also  singularly  interesting,  and  of 
much  importance  towards  the  understanding  of  the 
rest  of  the  history  of  Judah.  It  is  here  that  we  come 
across  the  weakness  of  the  king's  character.  Though 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  fortified  himself  against 
any  invasion  from  the  northern  kingdom,  yet  he  un- 
doubtedly desired  before  all  things  that  peace  should 
imite  all  the  Israelites  in  one  >ond.  At  first  sight 
this  desire  cannot  but  appear  wise  and  right,  especially 
as  Jehoshaphat  showed  no  desire  to  aggrandize  him- 
self through  it.  There  was  but  one  objection  to  it, 
but  that  one  was  fatal.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Israel 
at  this  time  were  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and  the  worship 
most  prominent  in  the  land  was  that  of  Baal.  An 
alliance  therefore  with  the  northern  kingdom  should 
have  been  impossible  to  a  son  of  David.  In  spite  of 
the  warnings  of  prophets,  Jehoshaphat  suffered  his 
love  for  peace  to  overcome  his  love  for  truth,  and  in 
direct  disobedience  to  God's  command,  "  mingled  him- 
self with  the  heathen,"  and  those  who  were  as  heathen, 
and  formed  a  strict  alliance  with  the  guilty  house 
of  Ahab,  which  was  already  under  the  curse  of 
God. 

In  two  warlike  expeditions  he  accompanied  Ahab' 
and  his  son  Jehoram  to  battle,  and  he  joined  his  ships 
to  those  of  Ahaziah,  Ahab's  other  son.  Though  re- 
spected by  Elisha,  the  prophet  of  Israel,  he  was  each 
time  reproved  by  Jehu  and  Eliezer,  prophets  of  Judah. 
He  never  perhaps  fully  realized  the  sin  he  was  com- 
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mitting.^  He  even  allowed  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Jehoram  with  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel,  a  fatal  marriage,  which  eventually  destroyed 
most  of  the  good  effected  by  Jehoshaphat.  This  sin 
is  the  dark  side  of  the  king's  character  ;  and  his  weak- 
ness is  conspicuous  in  that,  while  still  continuing  the 
course  resolved  on,  he  was  yet  ever  ready  to  soothe 
his  conscience  by  inquiring  of  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord. 

But  in  one  glorious  event  of  his  life  we  have  nothing 
to  lament  over.  The  wild  tribes  of  Moab  and  Ammon 
invaded  Judah,  skirting  the  Dead  Sea  (as  is  customary 
with  the  robber  bands  of  the  present  day)  as  far  as  to 
Engedi.2  So  great  was  their  company  that  the  king 
was  filled  with  fear,  and  even  anticipated  that  he  and 
his  people  would  be  cast  out  of  the  land.  In  his  dis- 
tress, he  proclaimed  a  fast,  and  gathered  a  large 
assembly  from  all  parts  of  Judah  together  in  the 
Temple.  This  assembly  met  in  fear  and  in  fasting ; 
that  of  Solomon,  at  the  dedication,  in  rejoicing  and 
feasting ;  yet  the  one  event  recalls  the  other.  Again 
the  scene  is  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  again  the 
chief  actor  is  the  king,  who  addresses  the  prayer  to 
God,  while  men  and  women  and  even  children  are 
standing  round  him.  His  appeal  to  God  was  three- 
fold ;  was  He  not  all-powerful,  was  He  not  their  own 
God,  had  He  not  promised  to  hear  prayer  offered  to 
Him  in  that  place  ?  In  recalling  God's  past  favour  to 
His  people  Jehoshaphat  remembered  Abraham,  whom 
he  called  "  the  Friend  of  God,"  an  expression  after- 
wards repeated  by  Isaiah  and  St.  James  ;^  and   in 

*  He  refused  however  to  join  Ahaziah  in  a  second  naval  expedition 
(i  Kings  xxii.  49). 

'  2  Kings  XX.  1-30.  ^  Isa.  xli.  8  ;  James  ii.  23. 
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pkadii^  the  sanctitj  of  the  Temple  he  repeated  almost 
the  words  of  Solomon.  Sdomon's  prayer  was  visiUy 
accepted  in  the  descent  of  fire  firom  heaven,  Jehosha- 
phat's  received  a  yet  more  direct  answer.  At  once, 
and  in  the  presence  of  all  assembled,  the  SjMrit  of  God 
came  on  a  Levite  named  Jahaziel,  who  spoke  oat 
inspired  words  of  strong  encomagement  and  promise 
of  victory.  King  and  people  fell  down  before  the 
Lord  in  worship,  while  from  the  Levites  arose  the 
sound  of  those  praises  which  so  often  strengthened 
the  heart  of  the  Israelite. 

Doubt  and  fear  were  past ;  early  in  the  morning  the 
king,  encouraging  his  people  with  noble  words,  marched 
out  at  their  head,  the  sacred  songs  of  Zion  being 
chanted  before  them.  They  marched  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  to  a  well-known  watch-tower  erected  no 
doubt  for  use  in  the  case  of  such  an  invasion.  From 
thence  they  could  survey  the  wilderness,  and  a  strange 
and  awful  sight  met  their  eyes.  There  lay  the  enemy 
they  had  so  much  feared  prostrate  on  the  ground ;  no 
living  man  stood  up  to  oppose  them,  only  dead  corpses 
remained,  for  by  the  will  of  God  they  had  timied  their 
swords  against  each  other,  and  destroyed  themselves. 
With  much  spoil  the  king  and  his  army  returned  again 
to  Jerusalem,  and  once  more  they  met  in  the  Temple 
court,  not  now  for  prayer  and  fasting,  but  for  praise 
and  thanksgiving.  The  words  they  used  probably  re- 
main to  us  in  the  forty-eighth  Psalm,  words  singularly 
applicable  to  their  deliverance,  though  they  also 
express  the  praise  of  every  heart  which  has  been 
delivered  by  God  from  the  powers  of  darkness.  "Lo,'* 
they  said,  "  the  kings  were  assembled,  they  passed  by 
together."    "Fear  took  hold  upon  them  there,  and 
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pain,  as  of  a  woman  in  travail."  Then  remembering 
the  Temple  prayers,  they  exclaimed,  "We  have 
thought  of  Thy  loving-kindness,  O  God,  in  the  midst 
of  Thy  Temple  ; "  "  This  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and 
ever  ;  He  will  be  our  Guide  even  unto  death." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  Kjlngdom  of  Judah— From  the  Death 
of  Jehoshaphat  to  the  Death  of  Ahaz. 

TEHORAM  (2  Kings  viii.  16-24 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.). 
The  consequences  of  Jehoshaphat's  sin  showed 
themselves  immediately  after  his  death.  His  eldest 
son  Jehoram,  who  had  married  Athaliah,  the  daughter 
of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  appears  to  have  been  associated 
with  his  father  in  the  kingdom.^  Not  content  with 
the  pre-eminence  given  him,  he  put  to  death  all  his 
brothers,  lest  any  of  them  might  prove  his  rivals. 
A  writing  of  the  Prophet  Elijah  sent  to  him  foretold 
his  own  terrible  death,  and  the  calamities  which  would 
follow  upon  his  sins.  To  no  prophet  of  God,  however, 
would  Jehoram  listen.  His  wife  Athaliah  had  inherited 
the  power,  the  daring  courage  and  devotion  to  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  Phenicia,  which  distinguished 
her  mother  Jezebel,  and  from  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Jehoshaphat  she  became  the  ruling  power  in  the  state. 
Led  by  her  decided  will,  Jehoram  became  himself  an 
idolater,  walking  in  the  way  of  her  relations  the  kings 
of  Israel,  and  leading  his  people  to  do  the  same.  In 
his  reign  the  prophecy  made  by  Isaac  to  Esau  was 
fulfilled,  and  the  Edomites,  descendants  of  Esau,  broke 
away  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah.^    The  Philistines 

*  3  Kings  viii.  i6.  '  Gen.  xxvii,  40 ;  2  Kings  \vl\>  23. 
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also,  and  Arabians,  invaded  the  kingdom  and  carried 
off  all  but  one  of  Jehoram's  sons,  so  that  "  there  was 
never  a  son  left  him,  save  Jehoahaz,  the  youngest  of 
his  sons."^  His  own  miserable  death  followed  soon 
after.  The  husband  of  Athaliah  outlived  his  father  for 
about  six  years  only,  and  he  passed  away  unlamented 
and  undesired. 

Ahaziah  (2  Kings  viii.  25-29,  ix.  27-29  ;  2  Chron. 
xxii.  1-9).  His  death,  however,  did  not  daunt  Athaliah. 
Her  only  son,  Jehoahaz  or  Ahaziah^  (the  names 
are  equivalent),  came  to  the  throne,  and  "  his  mother 
was  his  counsellor  to  do  wickedly."  Athaliah  suc- 
ceeded now  to  the  position  of  Queen-mother,  which 
Maachah  had  occupied  in  the  days  of  Abijah,  but  her 
son's  reign  lasted  but  for  one  year.'  The  unholy 
alliance  formed  between  the  two  kingdoms  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  death ;  for,  having  accom- 
panied his  uncle  Jehoram  of  Israel  in  his  Syrian  wars, 
he  went  to  see  him  afterwards,  and  was  thus  involved 
in  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Ahab  by  Jehu.  The 
nephews  of  Ahaziah  were  slain  soon  after.  Jehu's 
revolution  took  from  Athaliah  not  only  her  last  remain- 
ing son,  but  all  her  own  relations  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  She  was  now  the  sole  royal  supporter  of  the 
worship  of  Baal,  and  the  death  of  her  son  would  na- 
turally deprive  her  of  her  position  as  Queen-mother. 
Her  energy,  however,  rose  above  all  dangers  ;  with  no 
love  for  the  house  of  David,  she  at  once  put  to  death 
all  the  seed  royal,  that  is,  Ahaziah's  sons  and  remaining 
nephews.    She  then  seized  the  throne  for  herself. 

"  Athaliah.  did  reign  over  the  land"  (2  Kings  xi. 

*  2  Chron.  xxi.  i6,  17.  '  2  Chron.  xxi.  17,  xxii.  i. 

*  2  Kings  viii.  26 ;  2  Chron.  xxii.  2.  The  age  of  *'  42"  in  this  latter 
passage  is  evidently  a  mistake  for  "  22  "  in  the  former.  See  2  Chzon* 
xxi.  20. 
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1-3 ;  2  OiroD.  x3dL  10-12),  TTic  sacred  fetocLms 
<twdam  to  <tfscribe  farther  t&c  refgn  of  ths  Bdolatroos 
nsnpcz^  qcBeezv  who  stnnre  thns  to  strengthea  her 
posmoa  hf  the  mnrder  of  her  own  grandduIdTen. 
We  can,  howe^g,  giean,  firom  a  few  slight  notices^ 
sometimig  of  the  dtaiacter  of  her  six  years^  rc^:n- 
In  Jemsalem  itseH^  near  to  the  Temple^  arose  a  great 
heathen  ten^e  to  Baal,  with  its  altars  and  images^  and 
a  spedal  priest  named  3ilattan.*  To  bidld  this  house 
of  Baal  the  stones  and  timber  were  taken  £rom  the 
Temf^of  the  Lord,  and  even  the  sacred  vessek  of  the 
sanctuary  were  removed  and  used  in  the  heathen  rites. 

This  pro£uiation  had  probably  commenced  daring 
the  last  two  reigns,  as  the  sons  of  Athaliah  are  said  to 
have  been  involved  in  it.*  The  days  were  indeed  evil 
forjtsdahand  JemsalenL  With  a  nsorper  reigning,  the 
worship  of  Baal  established,  and  the  Temple  Gf  Jehovah 
in  nuns,  little  remained  of  the  kingdom  of  David.  God 
had  certainly  made  a  covenant  with  David  **  to  give  a 
light  to  him  and  to  his  sons  for  ever,''^  bot  the  light 
seemed  quenched  now,  and  to  both  the  trimnphant 
Athaliah  and  the  sorrowing  servants  of  Jehovah  the 
line  of  David  must  have  appeared  extinguished. 

God's  promise,  however,  had  not  failed,  although  it 
was  known  to  very  few  persons  that  one  tender  shoot 
from  the  root  of  Jesse  yet  survived  In  this  dark 
period  of  the  history  of  Judah  a  hero  was  raised  up, 
through  whose  agency  a  counter-revolution  was  effected. 
Jehoiada  the  high-priest  was  decidedly  the  foremost 
man  of  his  time.  In  character  he  joined  to  great 
courage  a  remarkable  prudence  and  moderation  in 
victory ;  his  rank  and  position  gave  him  apparently 

'  3  Cliron.  xxiii.  17,  '3  Kings  xii.  5 ;  2  Chron.  xxlv.  7. 

'  3  Chron.  xxi.  7. 
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power  enough  to  screen  him  even  from  Athaliah. 
Chief  of  the  priests,  he  had  married  Jehosheba,  a  sister 
of  the  late  king  Ahaziah,  and  daughter  of  Jehoram, 
though  not  probably  by  Athaliah,  but  by  another  wife.^ 
When  Athaliah's  massacre  of  the  family  of  David  took 
place,  Jehosheba  succeeded  in  concealing  Joash,  one 
of  her  nephews,  a  little  child  of  but  a  year  old.  With 
his  nurse,  he  was  concealed  in  a  chamber  of  the  palace 
called  the  "  chamber  of  mattresses."  ^  From  thence  his 
aunt  removed  him  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  which, 
as  wife  of  the  high-priest,  she  could  easily  have  access. 
Here  for  six  years  he  was  concealed  ;  probably  passing 
under  another  name,  his  parentage  unknown,  as  a 
great  dramatic  writer  has  supposed,  save  to  Jehoiada 
and  his  wife.  In  the  chambers  of  the  ruined  Temple 
the  family  of  the  high-priest  and  the  royal  child 
found  a  refuge,  and  among  them  the  true  God  was 
still  honoured,  though  the  regular  Temple  worship 
seems  to  have  been  discontinued,  and  the  courses  of 
the  Priests  and  Levites  broken  up. 

Joash.  (2  Kings  xi.  4-21,  xii.  ;  2  Chron.  xxiii., 
xxiv.).  At  the  end  of  six  years,  Jehoiada  decided  that 
the  time  was  come  to  make  a  decided  effort  against 
the  power  of  Athaliah.  He  communicated  with  five 
captains  of  the  guard,  and  gained  them  over  to  the 
cause.  The  writer  of  the  Chronicles  gives  us  their 
names :  in  the  Kings  five  divisions  of  the  guard  are 
mentioned.  Through  them  he  summoned  the  Levites 
from  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  then  assembling 
captains,  Levites,  and  all  who  could  be  depended  on 
in  the  Temple,  he  produced  the  little  prince  before 

'  2  Chron.  xxii.  ii. 

^  Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  translated  **  bed*chamber."  It 
was  probably  a  store-room  where  bedroom  furniture  was  kept.  2  Kings 
xi.  2  ;  2  Chron.  xxii.  7. 
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them,  and  made  them  swear  to  support  him.  "  Behold," 
he  said,  with  prophetic  boldness,  "  the  king's  son  shall 
reign,  as  the  Lord  hath  said  of  the  sons  of  David." 
He  then  imfolded  the  details  of  his  plan,  which  was  to 
be  accomplished  on  a  sabbath-day.  The  royal  guard 
thus  gained  over,  were  to  be  divided  into  four  bodies, 
the  Levites  into  three  ;  some  were  to  guard  the  palace 
where  Athaliah  dwelt,  as  usual,  others  to  guard  the 
palace  gates,  others  to  line  the  Temple  court  and 
guard  the  royal  child  then  to  be  proclaimed  king.  In 
these  duties  the  two  accounts  of  the  Kings  and  Chron- 
icles lead  us  to  think  that  the  royal  g^ard  and  the 
Levites  were  mingled  together. 

We  can  imagine  the  intense  anxiety  with  which  the 
little  band  in  and  aroimd  the  Temple  looked  forward 
to  the  day  appointed  for  their  great  effort ;  poets  and 
musicians  have  alike  striven  to  represent  the  ardour  of 
the  high-priest  and  the  Levites,  the  fears  and  longings 
of  Jehosheba  and  the  women  with  her.  The  attach- 
ment to  the  true  religion  and  to  the  house  of  David, 
fostered  through  the  long  reigns  of  Asa  and  Jehosha- 
phat,  must  still  have  been  very  strong  among  the 
people  of  Jerusalem,  and  showed  itself  now  in  spite  of 
the  power  of  Athaliah.  The  people  streamed  into  the 
Temple  courts  as  the  intentions  of  Jehoiada  became 
known.  There,  raised  on  a  pillar,  which  was  pro- 
bably by  the  gate  opening  from  the  outer  to  the  inner 
court,  stood  the  littie  prince  of  seven  years  old,  sole 
representative  of  the  house  of  David.  Around  him 
were  ranged  the  Levites  and  the  guard,  and  before  all 
the  people  Jehoiada  and  his  sons  anointed  him  king, 
placed  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  above  it  apparently 
laid  the  book  of  the  Law  of  God, — "  the  testimony." 
With  the  heir  of  David  was  thus  associated  the  pure 
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worship  of  Jehovah,  and  at  the  sight  the  sound  of  the 
sacred  trumpets  and  the  songs  of  Zion  once  more  burst 
forth,  while  the  people  clapped  their  hands  and  ex- 
claimed "  God  save  the  king  ! " 

The  sound  reached  Athaliah  in  her  palace,  and  with 
characteristic  boldness  she  went  herself  at  once  to  the 
Temple  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  it.  True  daughter 
of  Jezebel,  she  braved  her  opponents  to  the  last,  but  a 
glance  sufficed  to  show  her  that  the  fatal  hour  was 
come,  and  the  one  little  child  saved  from  her  cruelty 
had  proved  her  strongest  rival.  One  instinctive  action, 
and  the  cry  "  Conspiracy  ! "  alone  escaped  her.^  At 
the  high-priest's  command  she  was  led  out  beyond 
the  sacred  precincts  and  put  to  death  by  the  sword. 
A  renewal  of  the  covenant  between  the  king  and  the 
people  of  the  Lord  followed,  and  then  the  new  house 
of  Baal  was  destroyed,  its  priest,  Mattan,  slain  before 
the  altars,  and  the  young  king  led  across  the  deep 
valley  which  divided  the  Temple  from  the  city  of  Zion, 
and  installed  in  the  palace  of  his  fathers. 

Only  two  deaths,  those  of  the  queen  and  the  priest 
of  Baal,  appear  to  have  taken  place.  The  great  move- 
ment was  regulated  throughout  by  the  wise  moderation 
of  Jehoiada,  and  while  he  lived  the  youth  whom  he 
had  trained  ruled  well.  Brought  up  in  the  Temple,  it 
was  natural  that  Joash  should  have  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  it ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  its  repair  was 
one  of  the  first  things  which  occupied  his  attention 
when  old  enough  to  take  the  management  of  affairs. 
He  seems  even  to  have  rebuked  Jehoiada  with  the  rest 
of  the  priests  for  their  neglect ;  but  the  magnanimous 
character  of  the  high-priest  is  again  shown  in  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  rebuke  and  his  immediate  execution  of 

*  2  Chron.  xxiii.  13,  margin. 
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the  king's  plan.  While  Jehoiada  lived,  indeed,  all  went 
well;  but  after  his  death  Joash's  real  weakness  and 
cruelty  showed  themselves.  To  please  some  of  his 
nobles,  the  child  of  the  Temple  permitted  the  idola- 
trous shrines  to  rise  again. 

The  goodness  of  God  raised  up  prophets  to  warn  His 
people,  and  many  "  burdens ''  or  denunciations  of  evil 
were  uttered  against  Joash.^  The  most  striking  among 
these  warnings  was  that  of  Zechariah,  the  son  of 
Jehoiada.  Standing  near  to  the  very  spot  where  Joash 
as  a  little  child  had  been  crowned,  he,  who  had  as- 
sisted at  his  anointing,  denounced  the  evil  of  the  times. 
Joash,  remembering  not  the  kindness  of  Jehoiada,  com- 
manded the  death  of  his  son.  It  was  amply  avenged  ; 
the  king's  own  violent  death  followed  soon  after,  the 
idolatrous  princes  were  destroyed  in  the  Syrian  war, 
and  the  murder  of  Zechariah  was  mentioned  by  our 
Blessed  Lord  as  one  of  those  deaths  of  the  prophets  of 
which  the  nation  was  guilty .^  Yet  the  great  character 
of  Jehoiada  left  its  mark  behind ;  the  order  of  the 
Levitical  priesthood  rose  to  higher  power  than  ever, 
and  in  after  years  his  name,  like  Aaron's,  was  used  as 
that  of  a  founder.^ 

The  death  of  Joash  left  the  kingdom  weakened  by 
a  Syrian  invasion.  The  Temple  had  been  despoiled 
of  its  treasures  to  buy  off  the  invaders.  The  three 
kings  who  reigned  during  the  next  century — ^Amaziah, 
Uzziah,  and  Jotham — struggled  hard  and  with  great 
success  to  raise  again  the  condition  of  Judah. 

Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv.  1-14,  17-20;  2  Chron. 

*  3  Chron  xxiv.  27.    Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  the  greatness 
of  the  burdens  upon  him." 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  words  "son  of  Barachias,"  at 
Matt,  xxiii.  35,  are  due  to  the  error  of  a  copyist. 

*  Jer.  xxix.  26. 
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XXV,),  Of  these  kings  Amaziah,  the  son  of  Joash^ 
was  the  least  successful.  Half-hearted  in  his  service 
ta  God,  and  in  his  obedience  to  the  prophets,  he 
prospered  in  his  wars  with  Edom,  but  falling  into 
idolatry  and  pride  of  heart,  he  was  fearfully  over- 
thrown by  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  whom  he  had  defied. 
The  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  broken  down,  and  thp 
Temple  stripped  of  its  remaining  treasures. 

nzziah^  (2  Kings  xiv.  21,  22,  xv.  1-7;  2  Chron. 
xxvi.).  Yet  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah's  son,  Uzziah, 
one  of  the  longest  in  the  history  of  Judah,  a  pros- 
perity more  resembling  the  happy  days  of  Jehosha- 
phat  or  of  Solomon  returned.  The  king  was  active- 
minded,  and  evidently  endowed  with  varied  talents ; 
his  army  was  carefully  enrolled  and  provided  with 
better  arms  ;  new  engines  for  defence  were  made  at 
Jerusalem,  which,  though  represented  in  the  ancient 
Assyrian  sculptures,  were  probably  new  in  Palestine. 
For  building,  the  king  was  early  in  his  reign  renowned, 
and  the  breaches  in  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  made  by 
Joash  of  Israel  were  now  repaired.  Uzziah  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  wars  against  all  his  neighbouring  foes. 
For  the  internal  condition  of  his  country  he  cared 
equally ;  for,  like  his  great  ancestor,  Solomon,  "  he 
loved  husbandry."  His  cattle  and  his  vineyards  were 
of  great  interest  to  him,  and  with  watch-towers  built 
for  defence  against  robber  bands,  and  many  wells 
digged  in  the  dry  "desert"  country  of  Judaea,  he  im- 
proved the  land. 

Throughout  his  long  reign  Uzziah  never  appears  to 
have  become  an  idolater  as  his  father  did.  But  in  his 
prosperity  "  his  heart  was  lifted  up,"  and  he  tried  to 
invade  the  priest's  office.  We  have  seen  how  Solomon 

'  Called  "Azariah"  in  Kings. 
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and  Jehoshaphat  offered  prayers  and  sacrifices  in  the 
court  of  the  Temple.  Not  content  with  that,  Uzziah 
entered  into  the  holy  house  itself,  to  which  none  but 
the  priests  were  admitted,  and  despite  the*  protest  of 
the  high-priest,  advanced  to  bum  incense  on  the  golden 
altar  which  stood  before  the  vail.  It  was  the  sin  of 
Korah  and  his  company  (Numb,  xvi.);  and  its  punish- 
ment, though  not,  as  in  their  case,  actual  death,  sepa- 
rated Uzziah  during  the  rest  of  his  days  from  all  active 
life.  Even  as  he  stood  before  the  altar,  the  leprosy 
fell  on  him.  The  priests  thrust  him  out  from  the  holy 
place  as  one  unclean.  "  Yea,"  we  are  told, "  he  himself 
hasted  to  go  out,  because  the  Lord  had  smitten  him." 
It  was  the  end  of  his  rule  :  for  the  rest  of  his  days  he 
lived  as  a  leper  in  a  "  several  house,"  while  his  wise 
and  good  son,  Jotham,  ruled  the  land. 

Uzziah's  time  was  not,  however,  only  or  chiefly  re- 
nowned for  its  improvements  in  the  arts  of  war  and 
husbandry.  It  was  celebrated  for  a  still  more  intel- 
lectual development,  and  one  that  has  affected  the 
religion  of  all  succeeding  times.  Now,  first,  we  can 
with  certainty  date  the  period  of  the  written  prophecies 
as  distinguished  from  the  spoken  word.  Isaiah,  Rosea, 
and  Amos  all  date  their  prophecies  as  commencing  in 
the  time  of  Uzziah.^ 

It  was  in  the  last  days  of  the  king's  life,  spent  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  several  house  as  a  leper,  that  the  young 
Isaiah  received  his  call  to  the  prophetic  office.^  A 
wondrous  vision  was  vouchsafed  to  him  ;  he  saw  the 
Lord  enthroned  within  the  Temple,  and  heard  the 
angelic  song,  repeated  since  so  often  in  the  Church, 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts."    The  same 

'  Jonah  was  somewhat  earlier,  probably,  than  these  prophets. 
"  ls:i.  vi. 
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feeling  which  afterwards  prompted  St  Peter's  words 
to  Christ,  **  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O 
Lord,"^  made  the  prophet  shrink  from  the  glorious 
vision,  but  with  his  lips  cleansed  by  fire  from  the  altar 
he  received  strength  to  say,  "  Here  am  I  ;  send  me." 
And  then  came  the  warning  expressed  in  words  re- 
peated by  our  Blessed  Lord  while  on  earth,  that  his 
message  would  appear  to  be  delivered  in  vain.^  Even 
in  that  prosperous  time  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  when 
enemies  all  round  had  been  subdued,  and  agriculture 
and  arts  flourished,  the  vision  showed  to  the  prophet's 
eye  the  cities  of  Judah  wasted,  the  land  desolate,  the 
people  "  removed  far  away."  Yet  with  the  gloom  and 
desolation  was  mingled  hope.  The  oak  stripped  of 
its  leaves  in  winter  may  appear  dead,  but  its  substance 
remains  in  it ;  even  so  among  the  chosen  people  "  a 
holy  seed  "  should  remain.  The  thought  of  this  faith- 
ful few,  the  remnant  that  should  be  left,  has  been  called 
"the  key-note  to  the  whole  of  Isaiah's  prophecies." 
In  that  outwardly  prosperous  time,  whilst  he  denounced 
the  great  men  and  luxurious  women  of  Jerusalem,  he 
expressed  the  hope  of  his  life  in  the  name  he  gave  to 
his  eldest  son,  "  Shear-jashub," — "  the  remnant  shall 
return."  3 

Jotham  (2  Kings  XV.  32-38  ;  2  Chron.  xxvii,). 
During  the  reign  of  Jotham,  Isaiah  seems  to  have 
taken  but  little  part  in  public  affairs.  The  threatening 
power  of  Assyria  had  led  to  the  formation  of  a  league 
between  Pekah,  King  of  Israel,  and  Rezin,  King  of  Syria. 
In  this  they  were  anxious  that  Judaea  should  join.  But, 
not  trusting  the  house  of  David,  they  determined  to 
place  on  the  throne  of  Judah  a  man  known  as  "  the 

*  Luke  V.  8 ;  Isa.  vi.  5.  "*  Isa.  vi.  10 ;  Matt.  xiii.  14. 

'  Isa.  iii.,  vii.  3. 
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sonofTabeaL"^  They  commenced  their  attacks  during 
Jotham's  reign,  but  made  a  more  determined  effort 
when  his  young  son,  Ahaz,  succeeded  him.^ 

Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvL  ;  2  Chron.  xxviiL)  commenced 
his  reign  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Early  in  his  reign  the 
Syrians  captured  the  seaport  of  Eloth,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  carried  away  many  captives  to  Damascus.  The 
Israelites,  under  Pekah,  inflicted  a  still  more  disastrous 
defeat  Many  were  killed,  many  carried  away  captive, 
though  afterwards  restored  by  the  humane  advice  of 
the  prophet  Oded.  During  the  panic  caused  by  these 
defeats,  the  confederate  kings  sat  down  before  Jeru- 
salem to  besiege  it^  At  their  approach  the  heart  of 
the  king  and  people  was  moved,  "  as  the  trees  of  the 
wood  are  moved  with  the  wind"  Ahaz,  however,  took 
measures  for  defence,  and  it  was  while  he  was  visiting 
the  works  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  city  that 
the  prophet  Isaiah  met  him.  His  first  words  were 
those  of  comfort :  *'  Take  heed,  and  be  quiet ;  fear  not, 
neither  be  faint-hearted."  *  The  evil  counsel  of  the 
king's  enemies  would  not  stand,  Syria  and  Ephraim 
should  both  be  soon  destroyed,  and  within  about  two 
years*  all  danger  from  confederacy  would  have  disap- 
peared. He  offered  a  sign  or  miracle,  but  the  guilty 
conscience  of  the  king  (already  an  idolater)  prompted 
him  to  decline  it. 

Events  of  greater  moment,  the  fortunes  of  more 
people  than  those  of  Jerusalem  were,  however,  in- 

*  Iia.  vii.  6.  The  meaning  of  this  name,  "  Good  is  God,"  has  sug> 
geited  to  some  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Naaman,  and  as  such,  likely 
to  be  acceptable  both  to  Syrians  and  Israelites. 

*  a  Kings  xv.  37. 

"  a  Kings  xvi.  5.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  war  that  the  name  Jew 
first  occurs  in  the  Bible. 

*  Isa.  vii.  2-4.  »  Isa.  vii.  16,  viii.  4. 
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volved  in  the  prophet's  message,  and  he  declared  that 
Jehovah  Himself  would  grant  the  sign.  For  Ahaz  there 
was  the  special  promise  of  deliverance  from  the  con- 
federacy within  a  short  time ;  for  all  the  world  a  greater 
deliverance  was  unfolded  in  the  words,  "Behold,  a 
virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  Son,  and  shall  call 
His  name  Immanuel."  ^ 

The  first  fulfilment  of  the  promise  speedily  followed, 
and  it  was  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
King  of  Assyria,  "  the  rod  of  God's  anger."  With  irre- 
sistible power,  Tiglath-pileser,  who  then  reigned  over 
Assyria,  overran  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Syria, 
took  Damascus  the  capital,  and  killed  Rezin,  the  King 
of  Syria,  one  of  the  members  of  the  confederacy 
against  Judah.  He  went  on  to  attack  Pekah,  King  of 
Israel,  and  it  was  probably  now  that  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  was  dismembered,  and  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes 
severed  from  their  brethren.^ 

The  king  of  Assyria  was  God's  instrument ;  but 
Ahaz,  who  had  refused  to  ask  for  a  sign,  would  not  wait 
for  God's  time,  nor  trust  His  prophet's  word.  In  his 
utmost  need,  he  had  worshipped  the  gods  of  Damascus, 
as  if  hoping  for  deliverance  by  their  aid ;  and  when 
surrounded  by  foes,  Edomites  and  Philistines,  Israel- 
ites and  Syrians,  had  striven  to  make  his  position 
stronger  by  entering  into  a  close  alliance  with  the  con- 
quering King  of  Assyria.  He  went  to  meet  him  at 
Damascus,  and  from  thence  sent  home  a  pattern  of  an 
altar,  which  was  probably  copied  from  one  of  those 
portable  altars  which  the  Assyrian  monarchs  took  with 
them  in  war.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  recognition  of  the 
gods  of  the  conqueror,  and  was  not  the  only  humilia- 
tion imposed  on  Ahaz  by  his  too  powerful  ally.    Once 

'  Isa»  vii.  14*  '  Page  279, 
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more  the  treasures  of  the  Temple  were  paid  as  tribute, 
yet  we  are  told  "the  King  of  Assyria  distressed  him, 
but  strengthened  him  not."  In  every  part  of  Jeru- 
salem and  in  all  the  cities  of  Judah  rose  altars  to 
strange  gods,  and  at  length  the  lamps  in  the  Temple 
were  put  out,  the  doors  closed,  and  the  Temple  worship 
suspended.^  The  death  of  Ahaz  left  the  city  and 
country  reduced  to  as  low  a  condition  as  in  the  times 
of  AthaUah  ;  it  was,  indeed,  worse,  for  now  it  was  the 
house  of  David  itself  which  wearied  not  only  men, 
but  God  also.2 

*  2  Chron.  xxviii.  24,  xxix.  3,  7.  -  Isa.  vii.  13. 


CHAPTER    XXXIIL 
The  Kingdom  of  Judah 

(Continued), 

The  Reign  of  Hezekiah. 

2  Kings  xviii.-xx. ;  a  Chron.  xxix.-xxxii. ;  Isaiah  xxxvi.-xxxix. 

THE  death  of  Ahaz  placed  his  son  Hezekiah  on  the 
throne  of  Judah.  The  young  king  succeeded  in 
a  time  of  great  depression.  The  treasures  of  Judah 
had  been  expended  in  tribute  to  the  great  king  of 
Assyria,  and  Hezekiah  at  his  accession  was  but  a 
vassal  to  the  monarch  who  a  few  years  later  destroyed 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Within  Jerusalem  the  worship 
of  the  true  God  had  almost  ceased ;  the  Temple  doors 
were  closed,  and  instead  of  the  sacrifices  offered  on 
one  altar  to  one  God,  the  city  was  crowded  with  shrines 
and  altars  to  the  false  gods  of  the  nations  around. 
Hezekiah  must  have  been  brought  up  under  the  most 
unfavourable  circumstances.  With  a  weak  father, 
wholly  given  to  idolatry,  whose  evil  commands  were 
at  once  obeyed  by  the  compliant  high-priest  of  his 
time,^  and  whose  bad  example  was  willingly  followed 
by  his  people,  the  new  king,  trained  as  we  may  well 
believe  by  a  pious  mother,  had  within  him  a  different 
spirit,  and  a  heart  open  to  nobler  impulses.^ 

*  2  Kings  xvi.  10-16. 

*  Hezekiah's  mother  was  daughter,  in  much  probability,  of  either  (i) 
the  prophet  Zechariah  of  2  Kings  xxvi.  5,  or  (2)  the  faithful  witness 
mentioned  in  Isaiah  viii.  2. 
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The  counsellors  who  surrounded  the  throne  repre- 
sented two  parties.  The  first  of  these  were  willing  to 
continue  both  the  idolatry  and  the  policy  of  King  Ahaz. 
They  trusted  in  foreign  alliances,  some  desiring  to  buy 
off  the  Assyrians  and  remain  tributary  to  them,  while 
others  (and  these  probably  the  larger  number)  hoped 
for  a  closer  union  with  Egypt,  in  whose  power  alone 
they  could  see  a  force  sufficient  to  counterbalance  that 
of  Assyria.  Among  these  trusters  in  foreign  treaties 
the  chief  leader  seems  to  have  been  Shebna,  the 
comptroller  of  the  royal  household.  He  was  probably 
himself  a  man  of  foreign  origin,  who  had  been  placed 
in  office  by  King  Ahaz.  His  position  was  one  of  great 
importance  ;  he  was  invested  with  a  peculiar  "  robe  " 
and  '*  girdle,"  and  perhaps  carried  the  key  of  state  on 
his  shoulder  as  a  badge  of  office.  Shebna's  pride  had 
become  notorious,  his  chariots  were  regal  in  thieir 
splendour,  and  high  up  in  the  cliffs  of  Jerusalem  he 
had  caused  a  sepulchre  to  be  hewn  out  for  himself  as 
though  he  had  been  one  of  the  royal  house.  This 
great  officer  led  the  party  who  opposed  themselves  to 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  to  trust  in  Him.^ 

There  was,  however,  an  opposite  party,  whose  chief 
leader  was  undoubtedly  the  great  prophet  Isaiah,  who 
ever  since  the  days  of  King  Uzziah  had  been  bearing 
witness  for  the  Lord.  It  was,  however,  apparently  from 
the  lips  of  another  prophet  that  the  words  fell  which 
produced  the  first  great  impression  on  Hezekiah.  The 
prophet  Micah  was  known  as  the  "  Morasthite,"  from 
the  name  of  his  native  village  Moresheth-gath,  which, 
situated  on  the  maritime  plain,  belonged  to  Judah.  It 
was  mentioned  by  the  prophet  in  his  visions  as  passing 

^  As  may  be  gathered  from  his  successor  being  specially  called  "a  ser- 
vant of  God."    See  Isat  xxii.    Cf.  2  Chron.  xxix.  34. 
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away  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah  as  a  bride  might 
pass  with  presents  or  dowry  to  a  new  lord.^  Micah's 
prophecies  however  mainly  concern  Jerusalem.  His 
ministry  appears  to  have  begun  after  and  closed  before 
that  of  Isaiah,  who  incorporated  some  of  Micah's 
words  among  his  own  writings.  It  would  seem  that 
it  was  first  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  that  Micah  uttered 
the  solemn  words  of  warning,  "  Zion  shall  be  plowed 
like  a  field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps."  ^  But, 
as  has  been  well  said,  "the  prophets  did  not  heed 
repeating  themselves.  ...  So  Micah  repeated  doubt- 
less oftentimes  those  words.'' 

At  length  they  fell  on  an  attentive  ear.  On  some 
occasion,  when  the  young  king  Hezekiah  and  the 
princes  were  assembled  together,  Micah,  apparently  at 
the  risk  of  his  life,  dared  to  utter  once  more  the  warn- 
ing cry .3  The  awful  prediction  was  accompanied  by 
strong  denunciations  of  moral  evil.  The  words  touched 
the  conscience  of  the  king,  and  instead  of  dooming 
the  prophet  to  death,  he  commenced,  with  prayer  to 
God,  an  active  reformation.  To  put  down  the  false 
worship  introduced  by  his  father  and  to  renew  the  true 
service  of  Jehovah  became  the  ruling  wish  of  his  heart. 
It  must  have  been  very  early  in  his  reign  that  Hezekiah 
commenced  his  reformation,  though  we  should  under- 
stand the  expression  "first  month"*  as  meaning  not 
the  first  of  the  reign,  but  the  month  Nisan,  the  first  of 
the  sacred  year  of  the  Jews.  Hezekiah's  first  act  was 
to  open  and  cleanse  the  Temple.     For  this  purpose  he 

^  Micah  i.  14. 

^  Micah  iii.  12 ;  Isaiah  quotes  (ii.  2-4)  a  portion  of  this  prophecy  of 
Micah  (iv.  1-3) ;  Isaiah  was  writing  evidently  in  a  time  of  prosperity  and 
carelessness  (ii.  7),  such  as  was  not  seen  in  Judah  after  the  reign  of 
Jotham. 

•■'  Jer.  xxvi.  18.  *  2  Chron.  xxix.  3,  17. 
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called  together  the  priests  and  Levites,  and  in  an  ani- 
mated speech  told  them  of  what  was  in  his  heart,  and 
invited  them  to  sanctify  themselves.  Many  obeyed 
his  word  at  once,  but  in  this  the  Levites  were  more 
ready  than  the  priests,  some  of  whom,  led  no  doubt 
by  Urijah,  who  had  so  readily  obeyed  Ahaz,  neglected 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  work. 

Notwithstanding  this  partial  backwardness,  those 
who  did  purify  themselves  carried  on  the  work  so 
zealously,  that  in  sixteen  days  they  were  able  to  report 
to  the  king  that  the  house  of  God  was  thoroughly 
cleansed.  And  then  once  more  the  silence  in  which 
its  sacred  courts  had  so  long  been  left  was  broken,  and 
the  songs  of  Zion  again  sounded  there,  once  more  the 
lamps  within  the  holy  house  were  lighted,  and  the 
sacrifices  were  offered  on  the  altar. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Hezekiah  and  his  people,  but 
the  king's  wishes  went  beyond  it  The  thought  of 
the  old  union  of  Israel  was  in  his  mind  ;  his  renewal 
of  the  Temple  services  must  have  recalled  the  days 
when  Solomon  first  consecrated  it„  and  accord- 
ingly he  himself  "  commanded  that  the  burnt-offering 
and  the  sin-offering  should  be  made  for  all  Israel." 
The  northern  kingdom  was  fast  falling  to  pieces  ;  the 
last  king,  Hoshea,  was  but  a  vassal  to  Assyria ;  the 
people  were  ruined  by  successive  tributes  and  inva- 
sions. One  ray  of  hope  presented  itself  to  Hezekiah. 
In  this  time  of  decay  and  misery  might  not  the  old 
spiritual  unity  be  restored,  might  not  the  hill  of  Zion 
be  again  "  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  ?  " 

With  this  view  Hezekiah  sent  letters  to  the  Ten 
Tribes  and  invited  them  to  join  with  Judah  in  cele- 
brating such  a  passover  as  they  had  not  kept  "  of  a 
long  lime."    Even  to  the  most  northern  point  of  Dan, 
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through  Ephraim,  Manasseth,  Zebulon  and  Asher,  his 
messengers  went.  As  a  hope  for  national  reunion  the 
attempt  failed ;  but  it  stirred  up  many  to  humble 
themselves  before  the  Lord ;  even  those  priests  who 
had  held  back  from  the  reformation  now  in  shame 
joined  it ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  Passover  the  whole 
band  of  worshippers  joined  in  the  destruction  of  all 
the  idolatrous  shrines  around,  and  even  of  those  high 
places  which,  though  originally  intended  for  the  wor- 
ship  of  Jehovah,  had  gradually  been  turned  to  evil 
uses. 

So  sweeping  was  the  great  reformation  of  Hezekiah, 
which  once  more  brought  back  Judah  to  the  true  wor- 
ship of  God. 

But  a  city  filled  with  idolatrous  shrines,  and  with  the 
Temple  of  Jehovah  desecrated,  was  not  the  only  legacy 
which  Ahaz  had  left  behind  him.  When  trembling 
for  fear  of  the  confederacy  of  Rezin  and  Pekah,  he 
had  made  himself  a  tributary  to  the  king  of  Assyria. 
Syria  and  Ephraim  were  ruined.  Of  their  capital 
cities  of  Damascus  and  Samaria  the  one  was  captured, 
the  other  about  to  be  so,  and  the  fear  of  the  con- 
federacy was  at  an  end.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
get  rid  of  the  Assyrian  supremacy  when  once  it  had 
been  submitted  to  ;  and  accordingly  Hezekiah  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  as  a  tributary  of  the  great  king 
of  the  East.  The  monarch  on  the  Assyrian  throne 
with  whom  he  first  came  in  contact  was  Sargon,  in 
whose  reign  Samaria,  first  besieged  by  his  predecessor 
Shalmaneser,  finally  fell.  ^ 

We  must  bear  in  mind  in  reading  the  following  his- 
tory that  the  two  great  powers  of  the  Eastern  world 

*  As  appears  from  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  and  may  be  inferred,  per- 
haps, from  Isa.  xx. 
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were  then  Egypt  and  Assyria ;  that,  jealous  of  each 
other,  they  were  continually  struggling  for  the  mastery ; 
and  that,  since  the  destruction  of  the  Syrian  power, 
Judasa  and  the  independent  Philistine  towns  on  the 
sea  coast  were  the  only  states  that  intervened  between 
thenL  It  was  this  that  rendered  the  vassalage  of  the 
king  of  Judah  important  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  and 
made  Egypt,  the  former  foe  of  Jerusalem,  willing 
to  become  her  ally. 

To  secure  an  entrance  to  and  from  Egypt,  Sargon 
sent  a  general  to  besiege  Ashdod.^  This  city  was  im- 
portant, as  it  commanded  the  highway  through  Pales- 
tine to  Egypt.  It  is  known  to  us  as  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  Philistine  Dagon- worship  ;2  and  as  having, 
with  some  other  Philistine  cities,  always  preserved  its 
independence  of  the  Israelites.  In  after  times  we  hear 
of  it  again  under  its  changed  name  of  Azotus.^  It  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  precise  order  of  the  events  of  this 
period  with  certainty,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
Hezekiah's  dangerous  illness,  though  mentioned  in  the 
Books  of  Kings,  of  Chronicles,  and  of  Isaiah  after  the 
invasions  of  Sennacherib,  really  happened  earlier,* 
during  the  time  when  Sargon  still  reigned  in  Assyria. 
Hezekiah  had  effected  much  for  Judah,  but  he  had 
hoped  to  do  more.  No  son  had  yet  been  bom  to  him 
to  carry  on  the  line  of  David,  and  when  assured  that 
his  sickness  was  unto  death,  his  bitter  sorrow  expressed 
itself  in  words  of  mourning  into  which  those  who  look 
on  death  as  the  gate  of  life  can  hardly  enter.    Since 

•  Isa.  XX.  1.  '  Judges  v.  1-7. 

"  Acts  viii.  40.  It  was,  however,  dismantled  by  Uzziah,  who  built 
forts  around  to  keep  it  in  subjection  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6).  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Maccabees  (i.  v.  68),  but  afterwards  rebuilt. 

*  Hezekiah's  life  was  lengthened  fifteen  years  after  his  sickness,  and 
he  died  b;c.  697 ;  his  sickness  was  therefore  b.c.  712. 
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the  time  of  Solomon  we  know  of  no  king  whose  joys 
and  griefs  were  poured  forth  in  poetry  as  were  those 
of  Hezekiah,  and  certainly  none  received  a  more  dis- 
tinct answer  to  prayer.  Isaiah  was  commissioned  to 
assure  Hezekiah  of  three  things  :  fifteen  more  years  of 
life,  deliverance  from  the  might  of  Assyria,  and  a  sign 
to  certify  him  of  the  truth  of  the  promise.  How  the 
sign  was  given  we  cannot  fully  explain ;  the  dial  of 
Ahaz  was  probably  a  flight  of  steps  or  "  degrees  "  with 
an  obelisk  at  the  top.  Such  a  construction  was  already 
in  use  among  the  Chaldaeans  for  measuring  time,  and 
Ahaz  may  well  have  seen  it  when  he  visited  Damascus. 
Bishop  Hall^  calls  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
miracle  was  a  local  one  ;  the  sun's  shadow  was  seen  to 
return  on  this  particular  dial  and  on  no  other.  The 
deputation  from  Babylon  had  observed  no  such  won- 
der in  their  own  country.  Therefore  the  sacred  narra- 
tive precludes  the  notion  that  the  earth's  rotation  was 
arrested.  But  what  the  exact  nature  of  the  miracle 
was  we  cannot  say.^  The  rumour  of  the  wonder 
spread,  and  an  embassy  from  Babylon  came  to  inquire 
into  it. 

Babylon  was  not  now  "  the  lady  of  kingdoms  "  ^  that 
she  afterwards  became.  Fearing  the  growing  power 
of  Assyria,  her  king,  Merodach-Baladan,  in  his  em- 
bassy joined  a  political  motive  to  the  ostensible  one 
of  congratulating  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery.  He 
desired  to  ally  himself  with  Judaea  against  Assyria. 
Hezekiah   proved  equally  willing  to  enter  into  the 

*  Contemplation  on  "  Hezeldah's  recovery." 

"  Not  improbably,  the  phenomenon  was  due  to  an  eclipse  of  the  upper 
limb  of  the  sun,  which  would  caase  a  lengthening  of  the  shadow.  If 
so,  Isaiah  had  a  supernatural  fore-knowledge  of  the  event.  See  The 
Speakers  Commentary ^  iii.  p.  117. 

^  Isa.  xlvii.  5. 
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alliance,  displayed  his  treasures  to  the  Babylonians, 
and  refused  the  accustomed  tribute  and  presents  to 
Assyria.  To  the  King  of  Judaea  it  was  a  proud 
moment  With  prolonged  life  assured  to  him,  he 
rejoiced  in  his  riches  and  felt  secure  in  his  new 
alliance.  In  that  dangerous  hour  of  exultation, "  he 
rendered  not  again  for  the  benefit  done  to  him,  for 
his  heart  was  lifted  up."^  It  was  but  for  a  short 
time.  The  words  of  the  prophet  lifted  the  veil  from 
the  future,  and  the  new  allies  were  shown  to  be  those 
who  should  destroy  his  city  and  lead  his  nation  into 
captivity.  The  answer  of  Hezekiah  is  one  of  utter 
resignation ;  God's  word  must  be  good,  and  he  will 
be  thankful  for  any  mercy  shown,  thankful  that  at 
least  the  fifteen  years  of  life  granted  to  so  much 
prayer  shall  be  "  years  of  peace  and  truth."  ^ 

Peace,  however,  appeared  to  be  far  off.  Sennacherib, 
the  proudest  and  mightiest  of  Assyria's  kings,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Sargon,  and  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign  made  an  expedition  against  Egypt.  His  march 
was  along  the  sea  coast  of  Palestine,  and  near  to  the 
Philistine  town  of  Ekron  he  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Egyptians.^  Hezekiah  had  joined  himself  to 
the  defeated  side,  and  now  the  victors  exacted  ven- 
geance. The  mighty  Assyrian  army  surrounded  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  vassal  king,  who  had  dared  to  resist 
Sennacherib,  was  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  arm.  All 
the  fenced  cities  of  Judaea  were  taken  and  the  hill 
of  Zion  itself  besieged.  We  have  probably  in  the 
twenty-second  chapter  of  Isaiah  a  picture  of  the  state 
of  Jerusalem  at  this  time.  A  desperate  effort  had 
been  made  to  fortify  the  city,  and    to    repair   the 

^  2  Chron.  xxxii.  25,  26.  °  2  Kings  xx.  19. 

'  This  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions  at  Nineveh. 
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breaches.  Then  the  people,  panic-stricken  and  per- 
plexed, had  gone  up  on  the  housetops  to  gaze  on  the 
invading  army.  With  the  panic  and  perplexity  was 
mingled  that  fearful  revelry  which  so  often  accom- 
panies despair.  In  that  terrible  hour  the  most  painful 
sight  to  the  prophet  was  the  feasting  when  the  Lord 
called  to  mourning,  the  mad  joy  when  there  should 
have  been  sorrow.  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink  ;^  for  to- 
morrow we  shall  die,"  was  the  cry  in  the  beleaguered 
city,  while  in  the  prophef  s  ears  sounded  the  words, 
"  Surely  this  iniquity  shall  not  be  purged  from  you  till 
ye  die.**  ^ 

Thus  attacked  from  without,  and  pressed  within  by 
coimsellors  like  Shebna,  who  urged  submission,  and 
viewing  on  all  sides  the  mingled  despair  and  levity  of 
his  people,  the  king  gave  way,  and  purchased,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  newly  adorned 
Temple,  a  precarious  peace.  For  this  time  his  sub- 
mission was  accepted.  The  King  of  Assyria  drew  off 
his  troops,  and  returned  to  his  own.  city  of  Nineveh. 
On  the  walls  of  the  great  palace  which  he  raised 
there  he  has  left  a  record  of  his  triumph  which 
still  remains.  It  runs  thus  : — "  Because  Hezekiah, 
King  of  Judah,  would  not  submit  to  my  yoke,  I  came 
up  against  him,  and  by  force  of  arms  and  by  the 
might  of  my  power  I  took  forty-six  of  his  strong 
fenced  cities.  .  .  .  And  Hezekiah  himself  I  shut  up 
in  Jerusalem,  his  capital  city,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage, 
building  towers  round  the  city  to  hem  in,  and  raising 
banks  of  earth  against  the  gates  so  as  to  prevent 
escape." 

A  peace  so  purchased  could  not  be  lasting.  Heze- 
kiah seems  to  have  felt  this,  and  accordingly  entered 

^  Isa.  xxii.  12,  13. 
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into  frtsh  n^otiatioos  with  Egypt,  die  great  coemy 
of  AssyrisL  This  was  not  by  the  advice  of  Isaiah,  to 
whom  ^ the  strength  of  Pharaoh'*  was  bat  "shame'* 
and  **  the  shadow  of  Egypt "  **  confnsiotL''  Even  more 
plainly  it  is  revealed  to  him  that  "  throagh  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  shall  the  Assyrian  be  beaten  down,'  but 
that  ^  the  Egyptians  shall  help  in  vain."  >  This  fresh 
effint  of  the  king's  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  great 
minister  Shebna,  who,  as  is  customary  in  the  East, 
accepted  the  inferior  office  of  **  scribe  °  or  secretary, 
while  EHakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah  succeeded  to 
Shebna's  former  office  of  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold* 

An  interval  of  two  or  three  years  succeeded,  and 
then  once  more  the  Assyrian  army  marched  through 
Judaea.  As  before,  the  real  enemy  against  whom  they 
came  was  Egyyt,  and  Sennacherib  therefore  left 
Jerusalem  for  the  time  unattacked,  and  laid  siege 
to  Lachish,  a  town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine, 
probably  held  by  the  Egyptians.  Of  that  siege  of 
Lachish  it  is  thought  that  we  have  a  pictiu'e  on  the 
engraved  slabs  discovered  in  Sennacherib's  palace.  It 
is  at  least  a  faithful  representation  of  a  siege  conducted 
by  him,  and  shows  us  the  inhabitants  still  offering  a 
desperate  resistance,  while  the  Assyrians  plant  scaling 
ladders  against  the  walls ;  meanwhile  Sennacherib,  on 
a  throne  outside,  his  head  shaded  from  the  sun,  calmly 
watches  the  cruel  execution  of  the  prisoners  already 
taken.  It  is  a  significant  picture  of  what  those  might 
expect  who  rebelled  against  the  great  king. 

And  now  the  story  of  Hezekiah  rises  to  its  highest 
point  of  interest.  The  Babylonians,  with  whom  he 
had  formerly  sought  alliance,  had  already  been  com- 

'  Isa.  XXX.  3,  7,  31.  »  Isa.  xxii.  15-23. 
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pletely  subdued  by  Sennacherib  ;  and  the  Assyrian 
army  lay  between  him  and  his  other  allies  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  King  of  Judah  seemed  to  stand  alone  and 
defenceless.  He  was  soon  reminded  that  his  rebellion 
was  not  forgotten,  by  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  with 
a  message  from  the  King  of  Assyria. 

At  that  spot  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  where  Isaiah 
had  met  Ahaz  and  given  him  a  sign,  the  Assyrians 
stood.  They  were  headed  by  the  "  Tartan  "  or  general 
of  the  host,  but  the  principal  speaker  was  the  chief 
cupbearer,^  a  high  personage  at  an  Eastern  Court 
It  was  clearly  his  intention  to  raise  a  revolt  of  the 
people  against  the  king,  and  if  possible  to  induce  them 
to  open  the  gates  to  him.  The  chief  obstacle  to  this  was 
Hezekiah's  personal  influence.  To  break  down  that  in- 
fluence was  the  great  object  of  the  Cup-bearer's  speech. 
Accordingly  he  mocked  and  derided  Hezekiah's  efforts 
after  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  taunted  him  with  the 
smallness  of  his  followers,  and  represented  him  as  a 
man  forsaken  by  his  God,  skilfully  introducing  as  a 
reason  the  destruction  of  the  high  places  after  the 
great  Passover.  He  spoke,  he  said,  to  the  people,  and 
he  took  care  that  they  should  understand  him.  The 
gods  of  other  nations,  even  of  Samaria,  had  not  been 
able  to  save  their  votaries  from  Assyria,  why  then 
should  the  God  of  Jerusalem  be  more  invincible? 
The  king's  influence  was,  however,  too  strong  to  be 
thus  set  aside.  Hezekiah's  one  command  had  been 
*'  Answer  him  not,"  and  he  was  not  answered. 

In  silence  and  horror  at  the  blasphemy  they  had 
been  compelled  to  hear,  his  ministers  returned  and 
reported  the  message  to  the  king.    But  one  hope 

'   ^  Rab-shakeh  (chief  cup-bearer)  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  a  title.    So 
also  Rab-saris  *=  the  chief  Eunuch. 
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remained  to  him ;  one  voice  had  all  along  foretold  his 
present  desertion,  but  that  same  voice  had  said,  "In 
quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be  your  strength,"  ^ 
To  Isaiah  he  sent  the  messengers  to  entreat  for  his 
prayers,  while  with  all  the  outward  signs  of  mourning 
he  waited  for  the  answer  within  the  Temple  courts. 
It  was  the  moment  when  his  fortunes  fell  the  lowest, 
it  was  also  that  when  his  faith  rose  the  highest.  He 
waited,  and  the  answer  was  not  long  in  coming. 
There  was  no  longer  need  for  fear.  The  deliverance 
promised  was  to  equal  in  magnitude  the  danger  which 
had  threatened. 

The  messengers  of  Sennacherib  returned  to  him 
just  at  the  time  when  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the 
army  of  Egypt  had  reached  him.  One  foe  must  be 
dealt  with  before  another  could  be  attacked,  and 
therefore  the  army  before  Jerusalem  was  withdrawn 
to  aid  the  king  in  his  siege  of  Libnah  ;  and  a  letter 
with  the  same  threatening  message,  a  letter  of  aston- 
ishment at  the  insane  confidence  of  Hezekiah,  was 
despatched  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  time  of  terrible 
suspense.  Prostrate  in  the  Temple,  the  King  of  Judah 
prayed  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  while  in  full  confidence 
the  King  of  Assyria  prepared  to  march  towards  his 
enemy.  But  that  night  the  living  God,  Whom  he  had 
defied,  made  the  might  of  His  arm  to  be  felt,  and 
destroyed,  whether  by  pestilence  or  storm,  the  host  of 
the  Assyrians  in  their  camp  before  Libnah.^  Of  that 
awful  night  no  mention  is  found  in  the  Assyrian 
records ;  in  Egypt  there  existed  for  many  ages  a 
statue  raised   in  commemoration  of  a    deliverance 

^  Isa.  XXX.  15. 

^  According  to  Herodotus  it  was  at  Pelusium.  That  it  was  on  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  and  not  (as  some  have  supposed)  before  Jerusalem, 
seems  clear. 
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from  the  Assyrians  through  the  might  of  the  gods 
alone ;  in  Judaea,  dehvered  from  so  great  a  peril,  a 
more  lasting  monument  was  raised ;  one  of  triumph  and 
thanksgiving  expressed  in  burning  words  of  inspira- 
tion. "The  virgin  the  daughter  of  Zion  hath  de- 
spised thee,  and  laughed  thee  to  scorn,"  exclaimed  the 
prophet  whose  words  had  been  the  stay  of  his  nation 
during  this  crisis,  while  other  voices  sang  "  In  Salem 
also  is  His  tabernacle,  and  His  dwelling-place  in 
Zion  ; "  "  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her ;  she  shall  not 
be  moved."  ^ 

'  2  Kings  xix.  8-13 ;  Psa.  Ixxvi.,  xlvi,  5. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
The  Kingdom  of  Judah 

{Continued), 

The  Reigns  of  Manasseh,  Amon, 
and  Josiah. 

IT  is  very  often  remarked  that  certain  events  in  a 
nation's  story  have  a  tendency  to  recur,  and  that 
history  repeats  itself.  The  story  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Judah  and  of  the  line  of  David  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  The  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Amon  recall  the 
evil  days  of  Ahaz,  whilst  the  reformation  of  Josiah 
which  succeeded  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
Hezekiah. 

Manasseh  (2  Kings  xxl.  1-18;  2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
1-20).  At  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  his  son  Manasseh 
was  but  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old.  From  this  we  see 
that  he  was  bom  after  that  time  of  sickness  when,  at 
the  sufferer's  prayer,  fifteen  years  of  life  were  added. 
"  The  father  Vb  the  children  shall  make  known  Thy 
truth  ; "  this  had  been  the  vow  of  Hezekiah  when  he 
recovered.  His  marriage  probably  took  place  after  this, 
and  seems  to  have  been  used  by  Isaiah  as  a  type  of 
the  marriage  between  God  and  His  Churchy  while  the 
name  of  the  bride  who  became  the  mother  of  Manasseh, 
Hephzibah — "  my  delight  is  in  her,"  is  appHed  to  the 
New  Jerusalem.^    The  offspring  of  this  much-blessed 

'  Isa.  Ixiii  4,  5. 
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marriage  did  not,  however,  walk  in  his  father's  steps. 
We  can  better  understand  some  of  the  words  of  scorn 
and  bitterness  uttered  by  Isaiah  when  we  perceive  how 
little  Hezekiah's  reformations  and  great  deliverances 
had  changed  the  heart  of  the  people.  Beneath  all 
outward  observances  must  have  lain  a  root  of  utter 
unbelief.  Their  real  trust  was  not  in  Jehovah,  but  in 
efforts  to  assimilate  their  national  customs  and 
ordinances  to  those  of  foreign  nations.  The  boy 
king  was  perhaps  surrounded  by  counsellors  who 
trained  him  in  these  thoughts  after  his  father's  death. 
They  bore  bitter  fruit  as  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  and 
in  his  long  reign  of  fifty-five  years,  the  longest  known 
in  Judah,  his  father's  work  was  entirely  undone.  Once 
more  Jerusalem  was  filled  with  idols,  and  the  Temple 
desecrated.^ 

During  Manasseh's  reign  one  new  horror,  which  was 
apparently  unknown  before  in  Judah,  was  added,  and 
recalls  the  days  of  Jezebel  in  Israel.  This  was  perse- 
cution, the  hunting  even  to  death  of  those  who  still 
clung  to  the  truth  and  worshipped  Jehovah.  "  Manas- 
seh  shed  innocent  blood  very  much,  till  he  had  filled 
Jerusalem  from  one  end  to  another."  2  The  results  of 
this  Reign  of  Terror  are  to  be  observed  in  the  change 
of  feeling  expressed  by  the  Jewish  writers  from  this 
time.  A  deep  conviction  was  felt  that  the  woes  so 
often  denounced  against  God's  people,  if  they  forsook 
him,  were  at  hand,  that  the  day  of  grace  was  past, 
and  that  nothing  could  restore  the  nation  again  to 
God's  favour.  But  with  this  belief  that  they  were  cast 
away  as  a  nation  came  a  more  vivid  perception  of 
the  relation  existing  between  God  and  the  soul,  of  the 
value  of  the  individual,  of  the  importance  of  the  life  or 

'  2  Kings  xxi,  x-7,  °  2  Kings  xxi.  x6,  xxiv.  4. 
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death  of  every  human  being.  Suffering  and  persecu- 
tion assumed  a  different  aspect.  By  such  means  only 
could  the  righteous  man  be  purified  and  brought  near 
to  God ;  nay,  as  the  thought  of  the  Promised  Seed,  the 
Messiah,  which  was  perhaps  for  a  while  obscured, 
revived  again,  suffering  was  closely  associated  with 
Him,  and  "  the  Man  of  Sorrows  "  became  the  Hope  of 
the  Chosen  People. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  kingdom,  Judah  was  doomed. 
Once  more  the  dreaded  Assyrian  host  appeared  before 
Jerusalem,  and  the  king  himself  was  carried  off  a  cap- 
tive. We  know  but  little  of  this  Assyrian  invasion.  No 
words  of  prophetic  hope  or  confidence  illumine  it  as  in 
the  days  of  Sennacherib  and  Hezekiah.  Manasseh, 
we  are  told,  was  carried  to  Babylon,  and  this  agrees 
with  the  fact,  which  we  know  from  other  sources,  that 
Esarhaddon,  son  of  Sennacherib,  was  the  only  Assyrian 
monarch  who  ever  held  his  court  there.  Upon  his 
repentance,  God  brought  Manasseh  again  to  Jerusa- 
lem. With  all  sincerity  he  tried  to  repair  the  evil  he 
had  done.  But  with  only  partial  success.  The  people 
sacrificed  still  in  the  high  places.^ 

Amon  (2  Kings  xxi.  19-26  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  20-25), 
the  son  of  Manasseh,  whose  name  seems  to  indicate 
Egyptian  influence  in  Judaea,  re-established  the  idol- 
atry which  his  father  in  his  last  years,  after  his  return 
from  captivity,  had  sought  to  put  down. 

Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.-xxiii.  30 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv., 
XXXV.).  One  more  hero  arose  to  sit  on  the  throne 
of  David  before  the  full  accomplishment  of  God's 
judgments  ;  but  the  history  of  his  reign  serves  to  show 
that  the  most  righteous  efforts  may  be  made  too  late, 
and  that  one  heroic  soul  cannot  put  life  into  a  dying 

*  2  Chron.  xxNiii.  11-17. 
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commonwealth.  Josiah  was  but  a  child  when  he 
ascended  the  throne.  A  deep  gloom  had  settled  over 
those  who  yet  remained  faithful,  and  the  visions  that 
they  saw  were  those  of  terror.  "  The  great  day  of  the 
Lord  is  near  ...  a  day  of  wrath,  a  day  of  trouble 
and  distress,  a  day  of  wasteness  and  desolation,  a  day 
of  darkness  and  gloominess."  ^  These  were  the  ex- 
pressions used  by  Zephaniah,  the  prophet  of  that  time, 
and  such  words  of  hope  and  joy  as  fell  from  his  lips 
referred  evidently  to  a  far  distant  future.  Near  at 
hand  he  could  see  only  trouble,  punishment,  and 
judgment.  Her  enemies  would  prevail  against  Jerusa- 
lem. Manasseh,  it  is  true,  had  endeavoured  to  render 
the  city  strong,  and  had  built,  we  are  told,  a  wall 
"  even  to  the  entering  in  at  the  fish  gate."  In  mourn- 
ful allusion  to  this  attempt,  Zephaniah  pointedly  says, 
"In  that  day  .  .  •  there  shall  be  a  noise  of  a  cry  from 
the  fish  gate."  ^ 

We  cannot  suppose  Josiah  to  have  grown  up  igno- 
rant of  these  prophecies.  But  we  must  the  more 
admire  the  gallant  struggle  that  he  made  against  the 
sins  of  his  time,  when  we  remember  how  little  he  can 
have  been  supported  by  the  hope  of  success.  The 
events  of  his  reign  are  not  perhaps  specially  striking. 
The  interest  centres  round  the  resolute  soul,  who, 
knowing  the  doom  pronounced,  yet  strove  to  strike 
one  blow  for  the  right  before  the  end  should  come. 
Josiah  showed  the  strong  bent  of  his  mind  when  he 
was  but  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old.  At  twenty  he 
commenced  his  reforms.  In  sweeping  away  once  more 
the  idolatrous  places  of  worship  he  fulfilled  literally 
the  prophecy  uttered,  in  the  days  of  the  first  Jeroboam, 
by  the  man  of  God  who  came  from  Judah. 

'  Zeph.  i.  14,  15.      '2  Chron,  xxxUi.  14  ;  Zcph.  i,  10. 
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Josiah's  power  to  carry  his  reforms  throaghoat  what 
had  been  the  northern  kingdom  is  easily  understood 
by  the  events  which  took  place  about  this  time  in 
other  countries.  Israel  had  been  taken  captive  into 
Assyria,  and  the  land  of  Israel  held  as  a  province  by 
the  Assyrian  kings,  who  reigned  at  Nineveh.  Babylon 
had  also  been  subject  to  them,  but  now  a  great  change 
occurred.  The  woes  foretold  by  the  prophet  Nahum 
were  accomplished.  "  He  that  dasheth  in  pieces  had 
come  up,"  and  Nineveh,  the  lion  who  had  torn  in 
pieces  enough  for  his  whelps,  and  filled  his  holes  with 
prey,  was  cut  off,  and  his  dwelling  destroyed.^  From 
this  time  Babylon,  which  had  rebelled  against  and 
conquered  Assyria,  became  the  Mistress  of  the  East. 
Remembering  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  to  Hezekiah,^ 
the  name  of  the  conquering  city  must  have  sounded 
ominously  to  Josiah.  For  the  time,  however,  it  opened 
to  him  an  increase  of  power.  In  the  confusion  of 
that  time  he  was  recognized  apparently  as  sovereign 
throughout  the  northern  kingdom  ;  and  this  enabled 
him  to  destroy  at  Bethel,  as  had  been  foretold,  the 
great  altar  which  Jeroboam  had  there  raised. 

As  in  the  days  of  Jehoiada  and  Hezekiah,  the  root- 
ing up  of  idolatry  was  accompanied  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple.  It  was  during  this  work  that  Hilkiah 
the  high-priest  found  the  Book  of  the  Law.  Copies 
of  it  had  at  no  time  probably  been  plentiful,  yet  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  the  commission  of  Levites  sent 
out  by  him  took  it  with  them  to  teach  the  people.  To 
a  generation  which  had  grown  up  during  the  evil  days 
of  Manasseh  and  Amon  it  was  probably  but  little 
known,  and  copies  of  it  may  even  have  been  purposely 
destroyed  during  the  persecution.    To  the  king,  who 

'  Nahum  iu  i,  11-13.  '  Isa.  xxxix.  6, 
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had  reached  his  twenty-sixth  year,  the  words  he  heard 
from  the  Book  appear  to  have  been  new.  They  made 
a  deep  impression  on  him.  Humbling  himself,  he 
sent  to  inquire  of  God  through  Huldah,  who  in  her  ac- 
knowledged position  as  a  prophetess  of  Jehovah  recalls 
the  earlier  glories  of  Miriam  and  Deborah.  The 
answer  given  was  one  which  renewed  the  impending 
judgment  on  the  nation,  though  with  a  promise  that 
the  king  himself  should  end  his  days  in  peace.  A  less 
resolute  man  might  have  despaired.  To  Josiah  it  was 
but  the  call  to  make  what  further  exertion  might  yet 
be  possible  during  his  own  lifetime.  It  was  the 
greatest  day  of  his  life  when  he  assembled  together  all 
his  people,  and,  more  successful  than  Hezekiah  had 
been, reunited  Israel  and  Judah  in  keeping  the  Passover. 
It  was  the  last  glory  of  the  kingdom,  and  those  who 
told  its  history  declared  that  the  like  had  not  been 
seen  since  the  days  of  Samuel  and  of  the  Judges, 

Thirteen  years  more  passed,  of  which  we  know  but 
little.  During  it  we  may  gather  that  Josiah  submitted 
himself,  as  a  tributary,  to  the  now  powerful  king  of 
Babylon.  He  is  called  "king  of  Assyria"  by  the 
Jewish  historians,  and  indeed  he  was  so,  for  all  that 
had  once  belonged  to  Nineveh  now  owned  the  sway  of 
Babylon.  But  one  rival  dared  to  oppose,  and  this,  as 
in  the  days  of  Assyrian  supremacy,  was  Egypt.  Once 
more  the  Holy  Land  was  invaded  by  the  combatants. 
Josiah  attempted  to  withstand  the  march  of  the  Egyp- 
tian invader,  who  claimed,  and  perhaps  rightly,  to  be 
himself  the  minister  of  God.  How  far  Josiah  ought 
to  have  recognized  him  as  such  it  is  hard  now  to  say. 
He  persevered.  Heroic  to  the  last,  he  fought  till  smitten 
by  the  arrows  shot  by  the  renowned  Egyptian  archers. 
Then,  with  perhaps  some  hope  of  saving  the  life  on 
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which  his  country's  very  existence  hung,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Have  me  away  ;  for  I  am  sore  wounded."  A  second 
chariot  (probably  lighter  than  that  used  for  war)  was 
at  hand,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  fly.  But  before 
they  had  gone  far  on  their  journey  the  wounded  man 
had  died,  and  it  was  but  the  body  of  King  Josiah, 
the  first  king  of  Judah  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  that 
reached  Jerusalem.  Yet  were  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phetess true  ;  compared  with  the  desolation  that  was 
to  follow,  the  time  of  Josiah's  death  was  peace,  and  he 
was  buried  with  the  lamentation  of  all  his  people.  No 
greater  instance  of  mourning  could  afterwards  be 
given  than  that  "  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the 
valley  of  Megiddon."  ^ 

*  Zech.  xu.  11-X4;  The  battle  of  Megiddo  Ls  supposed  by  many  to  be 
that  mentioned  by  the  Greek  historian  Herodotus  under  the  name  of 
Magdolus  (ii.  159).  Megiddo  was  situated  within  the  borders  of  Issa- 
char,  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Hadadrimmon,  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  has  been  identified  with  the  still  existing  village  of 
Rummdneh  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  Last  Days  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah. 

The  Reigns  of  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim, 
Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah. 

O  HALLUM  or  Jehoahaz  (2  Kings  xxiii.  30-33  ; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  1-3).  The  battle  of  Megiddo 
and  the  death  of  Josiah  left  .  Judah  defenceless. 
Hastily  the  people  anointed  one  of  the  sons  of  the  late 
king  (apparently  not  the  eldest),  and  placed  him  on  the 
throne.  Some  power  that  might  serve  as  a  defence  to 
Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  perceived  in  Shallum  or 
Jehoahaz,  which  second  name  he  took  probably  when 
he  became  king.  But  none  of  the  virtues  of  his  father 
displayed  themselves  in  him,  and  it  was  but  for  a  short 
time  that  he  remained  in  power.  Whether  by  force  or 
by  treachery,  the  young  king,  in  three  months'  time, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  king  of  Egypt,  who 
had  slain  his  father.  "The  nations  heard"  of  the 
young  lion  who  "  had  learned  to  catch  'the  prey,"  and 
"  he  was  taken  in  their  pit,  and  they  brought  him  with 
chains  unto  the  land  of  Egypt,"  ^  Yet  did  his  people 
lament  for  him,  and  "  weep  sore  for  him,"  knowing 
that  he  should  "  return  no  more,  nor  see  his  native 
country."  ^ 

Eliakim,  or  Jehoiakim  (2  Kings   xxiii.    34- 

'  Ezek.  XIX.  3,  4.  ^  Jer.  xxii.  30. 
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xxiv.  6 ;  2  ChroiL  xxxvL  4-$).  Meanwhile  the  Egyptian 
king  was  for  the  time  supreme.  He  laid  an  immense 
tribute  ^  on  the  land,  and  raised  to  the  throne  which 
he  had  rendered  vacant  another  and  an  elder  son  of 
Josiah's,  a  half  brother  of  the  unfortunate  Jehoahaz. 
This  prince  also  received  a  new  name,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  meaning  of  "  Jehoiakim  " — **  Jehovah  will  set 
up" — may  have  suggested  to  some  in  Jerusalem  a 
hope  of  some  fresh  Divine  aid.  The  hope,  if  it  was 
indulged,  was  contrary  to  the  distinctly  pronounced 
judgment  of  God,  and  was  doomed  to  bitter  disappoint- 
ment* The  new  king  proved  himself  fierce  and  god- 
less, and  was  especially  distinguished  for  his  grinding 
oppression  and  cruelty.  The  princes  who  surrounded 
him  were  but  too  willing  to  walk  in  the  same  steps. 
The  hollowness  of  the  reformation  which  the  zeal  of 
Josiah  had  effected  was  now  plainly  shown.  Judah 
had  not  turned  unto  God  "  with  her  whole  heart,  but 
feignedly."  ^  Incense  was  again  burned  to  Baal,  and 
drink-offerings  were  poured  out  to  other  gods,  while 
king  and  princes,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  prophecy 
which  told  of  the  coming  destruction,  built  splendid 
palaces  of  cedar,  and  withheld  wages  from  the 
labourers  who  worked  for  them.^  And  even  the  voice 
of  prophecy  waxed  uncertain,  for  Jerusalem  abounded 
with  false  prophets  and  prophetesses,  who  loudly  an- 
nounced that  they  saw  visions  and  dreams  of  peace. 

In  the  midst  of  these,  one  form  stood  out  pure  from 
the  surrounding  evil,  one  voice  was  heard  true  amidst  so 
much  falsehood,  tender  and  pathetic,  while  fierceness 

and  oppression  ruled  all  around.    Jeremiah  was  born 

'  Very  much  less,  however,  than  the  tribute  exacted  of  Hezeldah  by 
Sennacherib  ;  showing  the  already  impoverished  state  of  the  land.  Cf. 
a  Kings  xviii.  14,  xxiii.  33. 

"  Jcr.  iii.  10.  '  Jer.  xxii.  13-19. 
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at  Anathoth,  a  city  of  the  priests,  which  lay  within  the 
border  of  Benjamin,  at  about  three  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem.   He  probably  lived  here  during  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  which  may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  king 
consulted  Huldah,  and  not  Jeremiah,  when  the  Book 
of  the  Law  was  found.  Jeremiah,  however,  was  already 
a  prophet  by  the  direct  call  of  God,  as  well  as  a  priest 
by  birth.    It  was  probably  his  early  prophecies  which 
drew  on  him  the  hatred  of  the  men  of  Anathoth,  his 
native  city.    They  sought  his  life  (Jer.  xi.  21),  and  he 
perhaps  escaped  from  them  by  leaving  Anathoth  and 
making  Jerusalem  his  home.    Anyhow,  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  the  deep  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  the  Temple 
courts  were  the  places  in  which  from  this  time  we  find 
him  prophesying.    He  was  by  nature  gentle,  reluctant 
to  condemn  ;  yet  "  filled  with  indignation  "  by  God,  his 
whole  life  was  one  continued  protest  against  all  he  saw 
around  him.    King,  princes,  and  people,  yet  more, 
priests  and  prophets,  were  all  alike  denounced  by  him. 
But  the  days  of  Micah  and  Isaiah  were  past ;  now 
king  and  people  disregarded  the  warning  voice  and 
turned  in  hatred  against  the  prophet.    Jehoiakim  had 
ascended  the  throne  as  a  vassal  of  Egypt,  and  paid 
the  tribute  enforced  by  Pharaoh-Necho,  exacting  it 
from  his  people,  while  he  himself  lived  in  luxury  and 
selfishness.    This  state  of  things  lasted,  however,  for 
about  three  years  only,  and  then  for  the  first  time  the 
long-dreaded  army  of  Babylon  appeared  in  Judaea. 
It  was  scarcely  more  powerful  than  that  of  Assyria 
had  been,  but  it  was  led  by  a  prince  whose  name  be- 
came greater  and  more  widely  known  than  even  that 
of  Sennacherib.     Nebuchadnezzar  was  probably 
not  yet  the  actual  king  of  Babylon,  for  it  would  appear 
that  his  father's  death  occurred  shortly  after  this  time. 
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When  he  entered  Judsea  he  came  as  a  conqueror ;  the 
great  power  of  Egypt,  which  had  been  to  the  Jews 
sometimes  friendly,  sometimes  oppressive,  had  fallen 
before  him.  To  Jeremiah  the  whole  battle-scene  at 
Carchemish  had  been  made  plain  ;  he  had  seemed  to 
see  Egypt  rising  up  as  a  flood,  the  raging  of  the  horses 
and  the  chariots,  the  falling  of  the  valiant  men,  and 
had  repeated  the  cry,  *'  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  is  but 
a  noise."  ^ 

The  First  Captivity.  It  was  the  end  of  the 
Egyptian  power  in  Palestine,  but  it  did  but  cause  a 
stronger  foe  to  invade  her.  After  a  short  siege  Nebu- 
chadnezzar made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  ^rsf  captivity  of  Judah  occurred.  Some  of  the 
precious  vessels  of  the  Temple  were  removed  to 
Babylon,  and  a  certain  number  of  captives  carried 
away.  Among  these  were  Daniel  and  his  three 
companions.2  Jehoiakim  himself  was  bound  with 
fetters  to  go  also  as  a  prisoner  to  Babylon,  but  Nebu- 
chadnezzar seems  to  have  changed  his  piu^jose,  and 
reinstated  him  as  a  tributary  of  his  own.  In  three 
years'  time  Jehoiakim  rebelled,  an  act  of  faithlessness 
and  folly  which  brought  the  greatest  calamities  on  the 
land.  Bands  of  men  of  different  nations,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Nebuchadnezzar,  overran  the  country  and 
destroyed  it.  The  great  famine,  described  by  Jeremiah,^ 
probably  occurred  at  this  time.  Both  Jeremiah  and 
the  writer  of  the  Kings  call  to  mind,  as  a  reason  for  the 
afflictions  they  are  describing,  the  cruelty  and  the  sins 
of  Manasseh.*  From  the  open  country  the  wild  descend- 
ants of  Jonadab  the  son  of  R'echab  sought  refuge  in  the 
city  from  these  terrible  invasions,  yet  still  they  strove 

*  Jer.  xlvi.  *  Daniel  i.  '  Jer.  xiv. 

*  a  Kings  xxiv.  3,  4 ;  Jer,  xv.  4. 
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to  obey  their  father's  commands  so  far  as  was  possible 
— a.  striking  contrast,  in  the  prophet's  eyes,  to  that 
people  who  had  turned  from  their  Heavenly  Father.^ 

In  the  midst  of  his  sorrow  Jeremiah  never  failed  to 
warn  all  around  of  the  evil  to  come.  Imprisoned  at 
one  time,  he  sent  God's  word  written  on  a  roll  by  his 
faithfiil  companion  Baruch,  and  caused  it  to  be  read  to 
king  and  princes.  Those  who  remembered  the  con- 
duct of  Josiah,  when  the  Book  of  the  law  was  found, 
shuddered  as  they  saw  his  impious  son  cut  the  message 
of  God  with  a  penknife  and  fling  it  into  the  fire. 

By  the  breaking  of  the  potter's  vessel  in  the  valley 
of  Hinnom,  and  again  in  the  Temple  courts,  Jeremiah 
sought  to  show  forth  the  coming  destruction  to  the 
people;  but  the  high-priest  was  the  first  to  turn  against 
him  and  thrust  him  into  the  stocks.^  No  effort  at 
repentance  was  made,  though  a  fatal  superstition 
caused  a  reliance  on  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple  to 
linger  even  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  most  profaned 
it.  It  was  only  in  the  distant  future  that  the  prophet 
could  descry  any  gleam  of  hope.  He  foresaw  the 
captivity  of  his  nation,  but  he  foresaw  also  their  resto- 
ration after  'seventy  years,  and  in  spite  of  the  utter 
corruption  in  his  own  days  of  the  royal  house  of  David, 
one  bright  vision  cheered  him  of  the  Righteous  Branch 
that  should  at  last  spring  forth  from  that  stem. 

At  length,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  Jehoia- 
kim  died  a  violent  death.  Most  probably  the  bands 
which  had  long  been  ravaging  the  country  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  city,  and  the  king  may  have  been 
killed  in  an  encounter  with  them.  His  body  was  cast 
out  unburied  by  them,  and  he  died  unlamented  by  any. 
Yet  perhaps,  when  the  Chaldaeans  again  retired,  some 

*  Jer.  XXXV.  ■  Jer.  xix.,  xx.  2. 
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of  his  subjects  may  have  at  length  interred  the  body, 
and  thus  given  rise  to  the  expression  that  he  "  slept 
with  his  fathers."^ 

Jehoiachin  (2  Kings  xxiv.  6-16  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 

9,   10).     The   Second    Captivity.     For  three 

months  of  trouble  the  young  Jehoiachin  ^  his  son 
reigned.  To  the  prophet's  eye  he  was  but  '*a  de- 
spised broken  idol,  a  vessel  wherein  was  no  pleasure."^ 
His  short  reign  soon  ended,  for  Nebuchadnezzar 
himself  arrived  before  Jerusalem,  and  the  young 
king  of  Judah  seems  to  have  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  second  captivity  now  took  place.  About  eleven 
thousand  captives  left  Jerusalem  for  Babylon.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  number,  but  the  character  of  those 
removed,  that  chiefly  affected  the  nation.  The  king, 
the  chief  of  the  nobles,  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the 
artisans  were  taken  away.  Those  who  were  left  were 
weak  and  poor,  little  able  to  restore  the  monarchy 
or  protect  their  country  from  future  invasions.  With 
the  train  of  captives  went  also  the  best  and  noblest 

spirits  yet  left,  of  whom  one,  Ezekiel,  became  one 
of  the  future  prophets  of  the  captivity.  The  one  true 
prophet  left  saw  a  vision  of  hope  for  the  captives,  but 
the  people  remaining  in  Jerusalem  were  but  as  a  basket 
of  evil  figs  which  could  not  be  eaten,  they  were  so  evil.* 

Zedekiah  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17-xxv.  21 ;  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  11-21).  Once  more  a  puppet  king  was  estab- 
lished in  Jerusalem,  and,  by  the  will  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Zedekiah,  another  son  of  Josiah,  ascended  the  throne. 
His  nominal  reign  of  eleven  years  was  a  period  of  con- 
tinued degradation  and  decay.  The  king  himself  was 
singularly  weak,  and  though  not  without  a  superstitious 

*  Cf.  Jer.  xxii.  18,  19 ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  6. 
"  Called  also  Jeconiah  and  Coniah. 

*  Jer,  xxii.  28.  *  Jer.  xxiv.  8. 
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reverence  for  Jeremiah,  he  "humbled  not  himself 
before  him  speaking  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord.'*^ 
The  king  and  princes  made  a  covenant  with  the  people 
and  pledged  themselves  to  release  all  Jews  and  Jew- 
esses whom  they  had  enslaved.  But  they  were  unable 
to  stand  steadfastly  by  their  own  promise,  and  when 
their  immediate  fears  were  past,  they  basely  seized 
again  those  who  had  been  set  free.^  Meanwhile  the 
idolatry  of  Jerusalem  exceeded  all  that  had  been 
seen  there  before.  Within  the  Temple  itself  the  elders 
burned  incense  to  the  idols  painted  on  the  sacred  walls, 
the  women  wept  for  the  false  god  Tammuz,  and  the 
sun-worshippers  adored  their  god  with  their  faces  to- 
wards the  east.^  The  false  prophets  and  prophetesses 
continued  to  relate  their  lying  visions,  and  to  raise 
hopes  of  a  return  of  captives  from  Babylon  in  two 
years'  time.*  The  vain  expectations  thus  raised  appear 
to  have  excited  a  general  idea  of  revolt  throughout 
Syria  against  the  Babylonian  yoke.^  Zedekiah  made 
a  journey  at  this  time  to  Babylon  ;  with  what  object  is 
uncertain.®  He  may,  not  at  all  improbably,  have  found 
it  necessary  to  secure  assistance  against  the  seditions 
of  his  own  subjects.^ 

It  was  to  no  purpose,  and  Zedekiah,  in  despair,  tried 
again  for  help  from  Egypt.  He  broke  his  oath  that  he 
made  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  his  faithlessness  is 
noted  as  his  crowning  offence  by  the  captive  prophet, 
Ezekiel.^    A  Chaldaean  army  soon  appeared  before 

'  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  12.  * 

"  Jer.  xxxiv.  10,  11.  '  Ezek.  viii.  *  Jer.  xxviii.  2,  3. 

*  In  which  Judah  took  the  lead  (Jer.  xxvii.  3).  *  Jer.  li.  59. 

'  As  is  suggested  by  the  hoped  for  return  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxviii. 
4).  It  has  also  been  conjectured  that  this  journey  was  intended  as  a 
blind  to  the  projected  revolt,  or,  with  less  probability,  to  secure  the 
speedy  return  of  the  captives  within  the  two  years. 

"  Ezek.  xvii.  15,  16, 
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Jerusalem.  The  siege,  however,  was  raised  by  the 
march  of  an  Egyptian  army  to  the  assistance  of  Zede- 
kiah.  A  feverish  hope  arose  of  a  deliverance,  during 
the  continuance  of  which  Jeremiah  was  cruelly  im- 
prisoned on  the  charge  of  "  falling  away  to  the  Chal- 
daeans.^i  It  was  the  last  hope  ever  entertained  in  the 
doomed  city.  The  forces  of  Pharaoh,  which  for  a  few 
months  thus  made  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Jerusalem, 
were  withdrawn,  and  once  more  the  city  was  invested 
by  the  army  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  siege  lasted 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  The  "  Lamentations  "  of  Jere- 
miah supply  us  with  a  picture  of  the  miseries  then  en- 
dured. There  we  read  of  the  infants  who  perished  from 
want  of  food,  of  the  men  grown  black  from  famine, 
of  the  parents  who  devoured  even  their  own  children.^ 

The  Third  Captivity.  The  end  came  at  last. 
When  famine  had  done  its  work  in  reduping  the 
strength  of  the  defenders,  a  breach  was  formed  in  the 
walls,  and  the  invaders,  entering  at  midnight,  appeared 
in  the  Temple  courts.  The  overthrow  was  complete. 
Temple  and  city  were  destroyed.  The  king,  who  had 
attempted,  with  some  of  the  leading  men,  to  seek 
safety  in  flight,  was  captured  near  Jericho,  and,  by  a 
cruel  sentence,  blinded  and  imprisoned  for  life.  '^  The 
remnant  of  the  multitude  ^  was  carried  away.  Yet 
still,  even  in  this  day  of  judgment,  the  utter  corrup- 
tion of  the  people  left  in  Judaea  is  displayed  in  the 
mvu-der  of  Gedaliah,  the  mild  governor  appointed  over 
the  land,  and  the  forcible  removal  of  Jeremiah  to  the 
land  of  Egypt.^ 

The  hope  of  the  chosen  people  lay  now  entirely  in 
the  Babylonian  captives.    These,  with  their  hearts 

*  Jer.  xxxvii.  5-xS,  xxxiv.  21 ;  Ezek.  xvii.  15-20. 

"  Lam.  iv.  4,  8,  10.  "  2  Kings  xxv.  25 ;  Jer.  xli.  xHii. 
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full  of  sorrow,  and  depressed,  mourned  for  the  dis- 
asters of  their  country.  It  was  in  vain  for  their  con- 
querors to  demand  from  them  a  song  of  Zion.  They 
could  but  hang  up  their  harps  on  the  willows  planted 
beside  the  watercourses.  In  their  sadness  they  thought 
upon  their  ruined  city,  and  the  Temple  of  their  God 
laid  waste  and  desolate.  The  worship  of  that  Temple, 
it  may  be,  they  had  once  despised,  but  now  it  was 
doubly  precious  to  them.  For  many  years  they  were 
to  remain  in  captivity,  and  numbers  of  them  must 
never  hope  again  to  see  Jerusalem.  So  they  were  to 
settle  themselves  quietly  in  the  strange  land,  and  make 
themselves  homes  therein.^ 

Those  years  of  the  captivity  were  exceedingly  fruit- 
ful in  regard  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
The  hitherto  irrepressible  tendency  to  idolatry  was 
entirely  eradicated.  The  views  of  the  captives  and 
their  hopes  for  the  future  became  more  spiritual.  Over 
the  past  they  could  but  mourn,  saying,  "  O  God,  the 
heathen  are  come  into  Thine  inheritance ;  Thy  holy 
temple  have  they  defiled  ;  they  have  laid  Jerusalem  on 
heaps.*' 2  For  the  future  they  were  taught  to  hope,  not 
for  the  renewal  of  the  covenant,  now  broken,  which 
had  been  made  with  their  fathers,  but  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  one,  for  a  law  which  should  be 
"  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God  ;  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  fleshy  tables  of  the 
heart."  ^ 

*  Jer.  xxix.  s,  28.  The  whole  length  of  the  captivity,  reckoned  from 
the  first  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  Daniel  was  carried  captive, 
to  the  return  under  Gyrus,  was  70  years;  b.c.  606  to  b.c.  536.  The  final 
capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  took  place 
B.C.  587. 

"  Psa.  Ixxix,  I.        ■'  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34;  2  Cor.  iii.  3 ;  Heb.  viii.  6-13. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

Messianic  Teaching  during  the  Times  of 

the  Kings, 

TAURING  the  long  period  of  four  centuries,  extend- 
-■-^  ing  from  the  death  of  Solomon  to  the  final 
captivity  of  Judah,  the  order  of  prophets  exercised,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  very  considerable  influence  upon  th^ir 
country.  To  the  more  distinguished  of  them,  many 
faithful  souls  in  Israel  and  Judah  looked  for  comfort 
and  encouragement  amid  the  ever-darkening  gloom  of 
idolatrous  practices  and  failing  fortunes  which  en- 
wrapped first  Israel  and  then  Judah  in  its  folds. 
Elijah's  courage  and  dauntless  bravery  had,  unknown 
to  himself,  encouraged  many  thousands  in  Israel  not 
to  "bow  the  knee  to  Baal ; "  Elisha's  long  and  peace- 
ful ministry  had  witnessed  to  there  being  a  "God 
in  Israel;"  and  the  faithful  warnings  of  the  fearless 
Micaiah  stand  out  still  on  the  sacred  page  as  a  pattern 
for  all  who  may  ever  be  called  to  bear  witness  for  God 
amid  opposing  and  unbelieving  crowds.  We  may 
see  in  these  three  grand  Old  Testament  characters 
types  of  others  in  the  New  Testament.  Elijah,  we 
are  expressly  told,  prefigured  John  the  Baptist ;  and 
the  bearing  of  Micaiah  before  Ahab  and  Jehosaphat 
seems  to  have  its  counterpart  in  the  frequent  behaviour 
of  St.  Paul ;  whilst  the  gentle  deed  and  works  of  kind- 
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ness  of  Elisha  are  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  Him 
"  Who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  manner 
of  sickness  and  disease  amongst  the  people." 

More  than  a  century  and  a  half,  however,  passed 
away  after  Solomon's  death  before  any  prophets  ap- 
peared who  committed  their  prophecies  to  writing,^ 
and  before  any  advance  appears  to  have  been  made 
upon  the  M-essianic  teaching  of  the  time  of  David. 

Towards  the  close,  however,  of  the  ninth  century 
B.C.,  in  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  of  Judah,  and  Jeroboam 
II.  of  Israel,  there  arose  a  bright  galaxy  of  prophets, 
to  whom  it  was  given  to  add  very  greatly  to  the  pro- 
phetic teaching  respecting  the  Messiah,  and  whose 
utterances  are  preserved  to  us  still.  They  were  com- 
missioned by  <jod  to  denounce  the  sins  of  their  nation, 
to  threaten  judgment,  and  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  par- 
don and  restoration  to  the  faithful  and  the  penitent. 
Their  words,  often  full  of  Messianic  meaning,  were, 
as  St.  Peter  says,  "  as  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark 
place.'*  2  They  sought  diligently  as  to  what  the  Holy 
Spirit  testified,  when  using  them  as  His  instruments, 
"concerning  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory 
that  should  follow."  They  knew  that  they  were  mini- 
stering, not  only  to  the  men  of  their  own  day,  but 
even  more  to  those  who  should  live  after  Messiah  had 
come.^  They  wrote  in  times  of  national  apostasy,  and 
often  of  national  depression.  Their  mission  was  fre- 
quently only  one  of  rebuke.  But  the  Holy  Spirit 
taught  them  to  look  onward  to  brighter  times,  when 
the  promises  made  to  Abraham  and  to  David  should 
be  fulfilled,  and  there  should  be  restoration  and  peace. 

*  Or  if,  as  is  probable,  some  of  the  prophets  did  leave  writings  behind 
them,  those  writings  have  not  survived.    (See  2  Chron.  ix.  29,  etc.) 
"  2  Peter  i.  19.  "  See  i  Peter  i.  11,  12. 
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Their  yearnings,  therefore,  were  for  the  future,  which 
should  bring  with  it  renewed  joy. 

Jonah.  The  earliest  of  these  prophets  was  probably 
Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai  of  Gath-hepher,  a  town  of 
Zebulun,  who  prophesied  in  Israel  in  the  time  of  Jero- 
boam 11.^  Called  by  God  to  a  very  distasteful  work, 
Jonah  at  first  fled  from  its  execution.  By  making  all 
speed  to  reach  Tarshish,  in  Spain,  on  the  uttermost 
bounds  of  the  Great  Sea  westward,  Jonah  hoped  to 
escape  from  the  duty  laid  upon  him.  But  in  vain.  We 
know  the  story,  and  how  the  prophet  became,  in  his 
own  person,  as  our  Lord  Himself  teaches  us,  a  type  of 
the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.^ 

Hosea.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam II.,  of  Israel,  and  in  the  days  of  Uzziah  of  Judah, 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  came  to  another  prophet,  Hosea, 
whose  ministry  continued  through  fully  seventy  years, 
even  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  "  The  beginning  of 
the  Word  of  the  Lord "  ^  came  to  him  in  a  time  of 
much  outward  prosperity  to  Israel,  but  of  real  apostasy 
from  God.  His  message,  therefore,  was  one  of  im- 
pending judgment :  "  I  will  no  more  have  mercy  upon 
the  house  of  Israel,  I  will  utterly  take  them  away."  * 

Later  on,  in  the  miserable  last  days  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  Hosea  rebukes  the  hankering  after  Egyptian 
protection,^  speaks  of  the  disappearance  of  Hoshea,  the 
last  king,  "as  the  foam  upon  the  water,"  ^  and  declares 
that  "  the  days  of  visitation  are  come,  the  days  01 
recompense  are  come."^  But  amidst  the  impendmg 
desolation,  Hosea  looks  forward  to  a  time  of  restoration 
when  his  countrymen  "shall  seek  the  Lord  their  God, 

'  2  Kings  xiv.  25. 

■-'  Jonah  i.  17,  ii. ;  Matt.  xii.  40,  xvi.  4  ;  Luke  xi.  30. 

"  Hosea  i.  a.  *  Hosea  i.  6.  '  Hosea  vii.  it,  ix.  6. 

®  2  Kings  xvii.  4 ;  Hosea.  x.  7.  *  Hosea  ix.  7, 
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and  David  their  king."  ^  Israel,  with  Hosea,  is  some- 
times a  type  of  Christ.^  Its  repentance  and  converaon 
is  the  symbol  of  Christ's  resurrection.' 

JoeL  When  Hosea  was  in  the  early  days  of  his 
prophetic  ministry  in  Israel,  Joel,  in  all  probalnlity, 
was  delivering  his  message  to  Judah.*  He  has  been 
called  "the  Prophet  of  the  Manifestation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  ^  The  earlier  part  of  his  prophecy  relates 
to  judgment  impending  in  his  own  day.  But  from 
ii.  27  to  the  end,  his  words  are  wholly  of  *'  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  fulness  of  times."  ^  From  prophesying 
of  the  great  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Day 
of  Pentecost,^  Joel  passes  on  to  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
when  all  nations  shall  be  gathered,  when  the  harvest 
shall  be  ripe,  when  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  Zion.*  Our 
Lord,  in  His  words  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  seems  to 
have  had  Joel's  prophecies  in  His  thoughts.® 

AxnOB^  unlike  most  of  his  colleagues  in  the  pro- 
phetic office,  was  not  trained  to  it,  but,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  was  called  by  God  from  his  humble  occu*- 

'  Hosea  iii.  5.  "  Hosea  xi.  i ;  Matt  ii.  15. 

"  Hosea  vi.  i,  2,  xlii.  14.  St.  Paul  gives  us  the  correct  rendering  df 
this  latter  |)assage  in  i  Cor.  xv.  55,  and  the  Revised  Version  of  that 
verse  the  right  translation  into  English. 

•  The  date  of  Joel  is  uncertain,  but  internal  evidence  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  he  flourished  in  th<i  earlier  days  of  U^'ah.  Ainos  qaotes  frolh 
him  (cf.  Joel  iii.  16  ;  Amos  i.  2)  the  Tem|)le  was  still  standing  and  its 
worship  well  supported  (v.  i.  9,  13,  il  17,  iii.  18).  Some  see  in  chap.  ii. 
an  allusion  to  the  fast  and  victory  of  Jehosaphat  (2  Chron  xx.X  whilst 
the  mentioli  iti  ii.  20  of  the  "  Northern  One  "  appears  to  be  a  premoni- 
tory note  of  Assyrian  invasion* 

•  Spectket^s  Commentary  vi.  p.  495.  "  Eph.  i.  10. 

'  Acts  ii.  '  Joel  iii.  2,  13,  21. 

•  Matt,  xxiv.,  XXV.  In  Joel  ii.  23,  the  words  "  the  former  rafn 
moderately"  are  rendered  by  some  "ITie  Teacher  of  righteousness/' 
seeing  in  the  words  a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  the  accuracy  of  this 
rendering  is  doubtful.  The  right  translation  probably  is  "the  former 
rain  according  to  righteousness  "  as  in  A.  V.  margin. 
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pation  of  a  herdman  and  a  cultivator  of  sycamore  fruit, 
"  to  prophecy  to  His  people  Israel."  ^  His  call  came 
in  the  prosperous  days  of  Uzziah  and  Jeroboam  II., 
after  the  latter  had  recovered  the  northern  boundary 
of  Israel.2  He  marks  the  time  by  the  note  "  two  years 
before  the  earthquake,"  an  event  not  referred  to  in  the 
historical  books,  but  which  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  the  national  memory,  that  Zechariah,  three 
centiuries  later,  says  "Ye  shall  flee  as  ye  fled  from 
before  the  earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  king  of 
Judah.2  Amos  was  a  native  of  Tekoa,  a  village  some 
twelve  miles  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  midst 
of  wild  hill  country.  It  was  but  a  day's  journey  from 
Tekoa  to  Bethel,  the  place  where  Amos  appears  to 
have  hastened  to  deliver  his  prophecy.*  He  took  up 
the  words  of  Joel  uttered  but  a  short  time  before,^  and 
when  all  was  outwardly  peaceful,  delivered  his  mes- 
sage of  coming  sorrow  and  woe.  Israel  shall  "go 
into  captivity  beyond  Damascus,"  ^  and  shall  be  "  sifted 
as  com  in  a  sieve  among  all  nations."  '^  The  fall  was 
to  be  no  common  one.  The  virgin  of  Israel  shall  rise 
no  more.^ 

Yet  there  should  be  restoration.  The  hut  of  David 
(for  it  had  so  shared  in  the  general  ruin,  that  it  was  no 
longer  as  a  palace  of  cedar,  but  rather  a  simple  hut  or 
booth  [tabernacle],  and  that,  too,  a  fallen  one)  shall 
be  re-erected.  St.  James,  in  his  speech  in  the  council,^ 
tells  us  how  and  when  this  promise  of  restoration 
came  to  be  fulfilled.    The  hut  of  David  was  rebuilt  in 

'  Amos.  vii.  14,  15.  "  Cf.  2  Kings  xiv.  28;  Amos  vi.  14. 

^  Zech.  xiv.  5.  "*  Amos- vii.  10. 

'^  Cf.  Joel  iii.  16 ;  Amos  i.  2.  In  his  closing  words  Amos  again  quotes 
Joel,  when  he  promises  that  ''the  mountains  shall  drop  sweet  (new) 
wine."    Joel  iii.  18 ;  Amos  ix.  13. 

*  Amos  V.  27.       '  Amos  i;;^  9.       "  Amos  y^  2«      *  Acts  xv.  13-18, 
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Jesus  Christ.  When  He  came,  Israel's  restoration,  a 
spiritual  restoration,  higher  and  better  than  a  material 
one,  began.  In  St.  Peter's  visit  to  Cornelius,  Israel 
had  commenced  to  take  possession  of  "the  rem- 
nant of  Edom,"  1  or  in  the  words  of  the  paraphrase 
adopted  by  St.  James  from  the  LXX.  version,  it  was 
then  that  "the  residue  of  men"  began  "to  seek  after 
the  Lord." 

Micah,  This  prophet,  a  native  of  Moresheth,  a 
town  or  village  near  Gath,  in  the  Philistine  coimtry, 
was  commissioned  by  God  to  warn  both  Israel  and 
Judah  of  the  wrath  which  was  coming  upon  them  for 
their  sins.  The  stones  of  Samaria  should  be  thrown 
down  into  the  valley,  and  her  foundations  should  be 
laid  bare.^  Zion  should  be  plowed  as  a  field,  and 
Jerusalem  become  heaps.^ 

But  Micah's  message  was  not  only  one  of  destruc- 
tion soon  to  come.  With  the  exception  of  his  great 
contemporary  Isaiah,  no  prophet  foretells  more  clearly 
some  of  the  facts  of  the  Messiah's  life  than  Micah. 
His  writings  group  themselves  into  three  divisions,  in 
each  of  which  there  is  a  Messianic  promise. 

At  the  close  of  his  second  chapter  Micah  foretells 
the  Messiah,  as  both  Jew  and  Gentile  expositors 
allow,  in  the  person  of  "  The  Breaker,"  Who  delivers 
His  people  from  their  prison  house.  His  office,  too, 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  Good  Shepherd  Who  gathers 
His  flock  "  in  the  midst  of  their  pasture  : "  Who  goeth 
before  His  sheep,  showing  them  the  way  through 
suffering  to  victory :  Who  has  delivered  His  people 
from  the  bondage  of  Satan,  and  "  opened  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  all  believers."  * 

'  Amos  ix.  12.  '  Micah  i.  6.  '  Micah  iii.  12. 

*  Micah  ii.  13  ;  cf.  John  x. 
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In  the  second  group  (consisting  of  chapters  iii.-v.), 
we  have  a  great  richness  of  Messianic  promise.  The 
prophet  sees,  in  the  distance,  the  setting  up  of  Messiah's 
kingdom,  in  all  its  spiritual  beauty  and  attractiveness. 
All  nations  are  drawn  to  it,  and  dwell  peacefully  under 
its  shadow.i  xhe  expression  "  O  Tower  of  the  Flock,'' 
or  "  Flock-Tower,"  as  some  would  render  it,  has  been 
regarded  as  a  proper  name  of  the  Messiah.^ 

In  his  fifth  chapter  Micah  names  the  place  of 
Messiah's  birth,  and,  as  if  to  contrast  the  comparative 
obscurity  of  His  earthly  birthplace  with  the  eternity 
of  His  existence,  declares  that  "  His  goings  forth  have 
been  from  everlasting."^  "In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,"  says  St.  John,  "and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God." 

In  his  two  concluding  chapters  Micah's  Messianic 
teaching  is  less  definite,  but  even  so,  there  is  the 
faithful  look  onwards  to  times  refreshing  :  "  I  will  look 
unto  the  Lord  ;  I  will  wait  for  the  God  of  my  salva- 
tion ;  my  God  will  hear  me."  The  prophet  is  assured 
that  God,  in  His  own  good  time,  "will  perform  the 
truth  to  Jacob,  and  the  mercy  to  Abraham."* 

Nahum.  "None  of  the  minor  prophets,"  says 
Bishop  Lowth,  "  seem  to  equal  Nahum  in  boldness, 
ardour  and  sublimity."^  His  prophecy  is  both  the 
complement    and   the    counterpart  of  the  Book  of 

*  Micah  iv.  1-5. 

'  Micah  iv.  8.  The  words  are  the  same  as  in  Gen.  xxxv.  21  (lit.  Tower 
of  Edar).  Such  watch-towers  for  the  protection  of  sheep  were  common, 
and  this  one  was  probably  quite  near  to  Bethlehem.  Hence  some  have 
seen  here  a  prophecy  of  the  shepherds  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks  on 
the  night  of  the  Nativity. 

'  Micah  V.  2 ;  cp.  Matt.  ii.  6 ;  John  vii.  42.  The  passage  in  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  is  a  paraphrase  of,  not  an  exact  quotation  from,  the 
original.    It  expresses  the  same  truth,  but  from  a  different  side. 

■•  Micah  vii.  7,  20.        °  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry ^  Lect.  xxi. 
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Jonah.^  Sent  by  God  to  console*  his  people  at  a 
moment  of  great  terror,  he  has  one  message  to  deliver ; 
the  message  of  woe  to  Nineveh,  "  the  bloody  city  ; " 
of  peace  and  joy  to  Judah.  Nahum's  prophecy  is 
God's  answer  to  Hezekiah's  prayer  against  Sennacherib. 
The  great  king's  messengers  had  lifted  up  their  voice 
against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel :  the  prophet's  mes- 
sage is  :  *^  The  voice  of  thy  messengers  shall  no  more 
be  heard."  2  And  already  has  the  prophet  seen  in 
vision  the  fulfilment  of  his  message  :  he  has  seen  the 
beacon  fires,  proclaiming  the  retreat  of  the  invader, 
kindling  on  the  Judaean  mountains,  and  publishing 
peace.  Now  may  the  solemn  feasts  once  more  be 
kept,  and  vows  be  performed :  there  was  no  more 
need  to  fear  the  power  of  Assyria.*  But  these  words, 
repeated  in  still  more  thrilling  form  by  Isaiah,^  reach 
far  beyond  their  first  and  primary  fulfilment.  St.  Paul 
teaches  us  that  they  are  prophetic  of  Gospel  times," 
and  thus  Nahum  in  his  description  of  the  downfall  of 
Nineveh,  the  world-power  of  his  day,  prophecies  of  the 
time  when  "  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become 
the  kingdoms  of  Our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ."  "^ 

'  Pusey,  Jntrodnction  to  Nahum. 

-  The  name  "  Nahum"  means  "  Comforter"  or  "  Consoler." 
=•  Nahum  ii.  13.  *  Nahum  i.  15.  '-  Isa.  Hi.  7. 

"  Rom,  X.  15  ;  Eph.  vi,  15.  "^  Rev.  xi.  15. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

Messianic  Teaching  during  the  Times 
of  the  Kings :  Isaiah. 

Read  especially  Isaiah  ii.  1-4,  iv.,  vii.  10-16,  ix.  1-7,  xi.  i-io,  xiii., 
XXV.  6-9,  xxvi.,  xxxii.,  xxxv.,  xl.  1-8,  xlii.  1-4,  xlix.  i-i2, 1.  5-9,  Hi.  13, 
liii.,  Iv.,  lix.  19-21,  Ix.,  Ixi.,  Ixiii.,  Ixv.  17-25. 

TSAIAH.  Contemporary  with  most  of  the  prophets 
whose  Messianic  teaching  we  considered  in  our 
last  chapter  was  the  great  prophet  Isaiah,  His  minis- 
try, beginning  in  the  latter  years  of  Uzziah,  extended 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  three  succeeding  reigns 
of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  a  long  period  of  more 
than  sixty  years.  Isaiah  thus  both  preceded  and  out- 
lived several  of  his  brethren  in  the  prophetical  office. 
Of  his  personal  history  we  know  little.  A  tradition 
exists  that  he  was  related  to  King  Uzziah  ;  he  tells  us 
himself  that  he  was  married/  and  records  the  names 
of  two  of  his  children.2  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  a 
violent  death,  by  being  sawn  asunder  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh.^ 

The  promise  made  to  David,  the  effect  of  which 
upon  his  mind  is  so  evident  in  many  of  his  Psalms, 
received  through  the  prophets  of  this  period,  but 
especially  through  Isaiah,  that  enlargement  and  illus- 
tration   for    which  it  had  waited    for  nearly    three 

*  Isa.  viii.  3.  "  Isa.  vii.  3,  viii.  3.  ^  Cf.  Heb.  xi.  37. 
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centuries.  Xvdsh  sdded  3q  laigdiy  to  tfie  alreadf 
eariatrng  SCeasiaxxic  tearhing^  and  gave  gnrft,  dezr 
fi^reshadowings  of  die  Person  and  otffre  of  tiie  Mc^ 
siaH  and  of  die  gfories  of  His  kingdom,  rftgf  lie 
been  called  the  "Evangelical*'  Prophet.  His 
capable  of  many  subdivisions^  natmally  Mis  into  ^zee 
mam  parts ; 

u  ChaptagTS   L-ssxv:,  containing  many   Messianxc 
prophecies* 

2r  Chapters  xxxvi-xxxix,,  a  dicrt  InstnrfraT  scctuniy 
having  reference  to  events  in  the  reign  of 

3,  Chapters  xL-hvi,  setting  forth  many 
Ttsptcting  die  Messiah  and  His  work.^ 

Althot^  Isaiah  speaks  of  a  King  reigning  in 
righteoasnesSy^  he  docs  not  add  to  the  eariier  pro- 
pbecies  respecting  die  Kii^hip  of  Christ,  nor  is  he 
the  first  to  speak  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles, 
althoc^h  he  does  speak  of  Jehovah's  Servant  being 
a  light  to  the  Gentiles,^  of  the  Gentiles  coming  to  that 
Lighu*  and  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  seeing  the 
Salvation  of  God^ 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  points  in  which 
I^iah  added  to  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  earlier 
times.    The  principal  were  these : — 

1,  The  announcement  of  a  Forenmner. 

2,  The  birth  from  a  Virgin. 

3,  The  anointing  by  the  Holy  Ghost 

Isaiah  also  greatly  enlarged  upon  former  prophecies 
respecting 

4,  The  ministry  and  work  of  the  Messiah. 

5,  Messiah's  victory  through  suffering. 

'  'IliU  laftt  division  ha«  becn/egarded  by  some  as  the  work  of  a  later 
hftnd,  btit  there  i»  no  external  evidence  to  support  this  theory,  and  the 
internftl  evidence,  Auch  as  style,  does  not  favour  it. 

"  1m,  xxxit.  2.        *  Isa.  xlii.  6.       *  Isa.  Ix.  3.       '  Isa.  lii.  10. 
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6.  Messiah's  Resurrection  and  Return  to  Judgment. 

7.  The  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  disciples  of 
the  Messiah ;  and 

8.  The  great  restitution  of  all  things. 

We  will  consider  each  of  these  points  somewhat 
more  in  detail. 

1.  The  Prophecy  of   a  Forerunner    (isa. 

xl.  3-1 1 ).  Already  the  descent,  the  office,  and  work 
of  the  Messiah  had  been  foretold,  but  it  was  reserved 
for  Isaiah  to  declare  that  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
the  coming  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  would  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  herald.  The  duty  of  this  herald  should 
be  to  declare  the  near  approach  of  Him  Who  should 
restore  the  power  of  God  in  men's  hearts.  He  would 
prepare  men  for  the  reception  of  the  Messiah  by 
"making  a  highway  for  God,  exalting  the  valleys, 
lowering  the  mountains  and  hills,  straightening  the 
crooked,  smoothing  the  rough." 

St.  Matthew  distinctly  states  that  this  prophetic 
announcement  was  fulfilled  in  the  person  and  work  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.^  The  burden  of  his  preaching 
was  Repe?ttance,  The  best  preparation  for  the  Mes- 
siah's Kingdom,  and  the  only  real  claim  for  admittance 
into  it,  must  be  change  of  heart.  The  winnowing  fan 
of  Him  Who  was  coming  after  him,  and  Who  was 
preferred  before  him,  would,  the  Baptist  declared,  sift 
thoroughly^  the  motives  and  actions  of  men.  The 
Baptist,  in  seeking  to  give  those  who  flocked  to  his 
teaching  a  true  conception  of  the  office  of  the  coming 
Messiah,  and  of  His  Person,  gave  them  the  means  of 
appreciating  rightly  all  that  was  written  in  the  prophets 
and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  Him. 

2,  The   Birth   of   the   Messiah  from   a 

*  Matt,  iii.  3. 
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Virgin  (Isa.  vii.  10-16).  The  actual  line  of  Messiah's 
descent  had  been  already  distinctly  foretold.  Isaiah 
himself  reiterated  promises  of  God  already  made, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  rod  coming  forth  of  the  stem  of 
Jesse,  and  the  Branch  growing  out  of  his  roots.^  But 
he  went  beyond  this.  The  actual  birth  of  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  wonderfuL  He  should  indeed  be  the  Son 
of  David, but  His  descent  should  be  reckoned  through 
a  pure  Virgin  mother.  No  earthly  father  should  be 
able  to  claim  Him  for  his  actual  Son.  God  should 
be  His  Father.  His  Name  should  be  Immanuel.  He 
should  be  called  "  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty 
God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace." 
And  so  it  was.  The  word  of  the  Lord  as  spoken  by 
the  prophet  was  fulfilled,  as  St.  Matthew  tells  us,  in 
Jesus  Christ.2 

3.  The  Unction  of  the  Messiah  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;   His  Office  as  Prophet  (isa. 

xlii.  1-4,  Ixi.  1-3).  These  two  passages  were  a  further 
step  in  advance  of  former  prophecies.  Now  for  the 
first  time  we  read  of  the  actual  gifts  and  offices  be- 
stowed upon  the  Messiah  through  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  Name  "  My  Servant  "  (xlii.  i)  may 
undoubtedly  be  referred  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
nation  of  Israel,^  which  was  a  type  of  Christ.  But 
St.  Matthew  appropriates  the  Name  and  the  whole 
description  to  our  Lord,*  Who  Himself  declared,  when 
preaching  at  Nazareth,  that  the  Scripture  He  had  just 
read  to  them  (Isa.  Ixi.  1-3)  was  at  that  very  moment 
"fulfilled  in  their  ears,"  and  in  His  own  Person.'*    The 

'  Isa.  xi.  I.  "  Matt.  i. ;  cf.  Luke  i.  31-35. 

•'•  Isa.  xli.  8-10,  and  cf.  Exod.  iv.  22 ;  Hos.  xi.  i. 

*  Matt.  xii.  18-20. 

"  hvke  iv^  i6-2i.    "  Son  "  and  **  Servant "  in  the  Old  Tcstam^t,  are 
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fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was  visibly  accomplished 
in  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  Jesus  Christ 
at  His  Baptism.^  The  work  to  which  He  was  anointed 
was  a  purely  spiritual  one.  The  heart  bruised  by  sin, 
and  contrite,  was  to  look  to  Him ;  the  smoking  flax 
of  faith's  small  beginnings  were  to  be  kindled  by  Him 
into  a  living  flame  of  love  and  devotion ;  Satan's  cap- 
tives were  to  be  released  from  their  bondage  ;  the 
mourner  was  to  be  comforted  ;  the  acceptable  rest  of 
the  Eternal  Jubilee  to  be  preached. 

4.  The  Ministry  and  Work  of  the  Mes< 

siah.  These  had  as  yet  been  foretold  in  barest 
outline.  The  outline  is  filled  in  by  Isaiah  with  con- 
siderable detail.  In  chapter  ix.  i,  2,  the  ministry  in 
Galilee,  as  St.  Matthew  teaches  us,^  is  foretold.  In 
chapter  xxxv.  5,  6,  His  miracles  of  Mercy  are  de- 
scribed— the  eyes  of  the  blind  opened,  the  ears  of  the 
deaf  are  unstopped,  the  lame  man  leaping  as  an  hart, 
the  tongue  of  the  dumb  singing.^  In  the  rejoicing  of 
the  desert,  and  its  blossoming  as  a  rose  (xxxv.  i),  we 
hear  beforehand  Christ's  invitation  to  the  weary  and 
heavy-laden  to  come  to  Him  for  rest  and  refresh- 
ment ;*  in  the  invitation  to  every  thirsty  one  to  come 
to  the  waters  (Iv.  i),  we  are  reminded  of  His  call,  ^*  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me  and  drink  ;  '*  ^ 
in  the  fir-tree  and  the  myrtle-tree  coming  up  instead 
of  the  thorn  and  the  briar  (Iv.  13),  there  is  pictured 
forth  the  new  birth  of  the  Spirit.^    Moreover,  in  those 

nearly  equivalent  (cf.  Gal.  iv.  i),  and  therefore  "Servant  of  Jehovah" 
in  Isaiah  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  "Son  of  Jehovah'*  in 
Psa»  ii.  7,  that  is,  the  Messiah  Himself.  See  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne's 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah^  vol.  i.  p.  253. 

*  Matt.  iii.  17;  Luke  iii.  22;  John  i.  33,  34. 

"  Matt.  iv.  15, 16.  *  Cf.  Matt.  xi.  5.  *  Matt.  xi.  28-30. 

'  John  vii.  37.  •  John  iii.  5  ;  cf.  Rom.  vi.  19. 
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tender  and  beautiful  words  in  whidi  he  foretells  of 
Christ's  pastoral  care  (xL  ii),  Isaiah  but  gives  us 
beforehand  a  description  of  Him  Who  declared  Him- 
self to  be  the  Good  Shepherd  Which  giveth  His  life 
for  the  sheep. 
5.   The    Messiah    must    be     Victorions 

through  SufTering  (chap.  liL  13,  liii.).  We  have 
seen  that  the  very  first  announcement  of  a  Messiah^ 
when  God  promised  a  seed  to  Eve,  involved  the  idea 
of  suffering.^  But  this  passage  of  Isaiah  unfolds  the 
idea  more  completely.  "  It  is  the  unravelling  of 
Psa.  xxii.  and  Psa.  ex.  It  ...  is  the  most  central,  the 
deepest,  and  the  loftiest  thing  that  the  Old  Testament 
prophecy,  outstripping  itself,  has  ever  achieved.**  ^  By 
Jew  and  Christian  alike  it  is  allowed  that  in  this  pas- 
sage we  have  the  prediction  of  the  sufferings  and 
death,  and  then  passage  to  glory,  of  the  Messiah.  In 
many  places  in  the  New  Testament  allusions  to  and 
quotations  from  this  prophecy  are  made.  It  is  re- 
garded as  fulfilled  in  Christ.  "  In  this  prophecy 
Isaiah  speaks  so  plainly  of  Christ,  that  he  seems  to 
perform  the  part  of  an  evangelist  rather  than  of  a 
prophet."  3 

Opening  with  the  assertion  that  in  all  His  sufferings 
the  Servant  of  Jehovah  acts  according  to  God*s  will 
(deals  prudently),  and  sketching  the  result  as  seen  in 
His  Resurrection  (exalted),  Ascension  (extolled),  and 
Session  (be  very  high)  at  God's  Right  Hand,  the 
prophet  passes  on  to  describe  very  minutely  the  ap- 
pearance of  Messiah  (Hi.  14,  liii.  2),  His  poor  outward 
circumstances  (the  root  out  of  a  dry  ground).  His 

'  Gen.  iii.  15 :  cf.  Gen.  xxii. ;  Deut.  xviii.  15  {**like  unto  me  ") ;  Psa. 
Nxii. 

"  Htngstenberg.  "  Jerome,  quoted  by  Bp.  Wordsworth. 
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rejection  by  His  people  (liii.  3,  4),  His  sufferings  for 
them  Qin,  5,  6),  His  patience  (liii.  7),  His  trial  and 
death  Qiiu  8),  and  His  burial  (liii.  9).  All  this  hap- 
pened unto  Him,  because  Jehovah  had  "  made  Him 
an  offering  for  sin.''  It  results  in  His  triumphant 
victory,  for  "  He  sees  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and 
is  satisfied  "  (\m,  11).  He  becomes  the  Mediator  and 
Intercessor.  He  is  the  true  High  Priest,  offering  up 
Himself.  "  He  bare  the  sin  of  many,  and  made  inter- 
cession for  the  transgressors."  ^ 

6.  The  victory  of  Messiah^  His  Besurrec- 
tion  and  return  to  judgment  (Isa.  Ixiil  1-6).^ 

Edom,  in  the  prophetic  language,  is  the  type  of  the 
enemies  of  God  in  their  worst  and  most  virulent  form. 
"  Who  will  bring  me  into  the  strong  city  ?  who  will  lead 
me  into  Edom  ? "  ^   had  been  already  the  cry  of  the 
Psalmist.  The  strongholds  of  Edom  taken,  the  chiefest, 
bitterest  foes  will  be  overcome.    By  His  descent  into 
Hades,  and  His  Resurrection  from  the  dead,  our  Lord 
subdued  His  and  our  great  spiritual  foes.    But]the  final 
judgment  upon  them  is  reserved  until  the  last  day. 
This  passage,  therefore,  represents  to  us  under  the 
image  of  the  Victorious  One  coming  from  Bozrah  (a 
chief  fastness  of  Edom),  with  His  threat  of  vengeance 
against  His  foes,  (i)  The  Resurrection,  and  return  to 
His  disciples,  of  Jesus  Christ  after  His  Passion  and 
Death,  with  the  visible  marks  of  His  sufferings  yet 
upon  His  garments.*    But  (2)  regarding  the  blood- 
stains upon  the  Conqueror's  garments  as  not  His  own, 
but  that  of  His  enemies,  we  have  here  the  signs  of 
the  Redeemer's  wrath — "  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  " — 

'  Isa.  liii.  12  ;  Luke  xxiii.  34.  =  Cf.  Isa.  lix.  15  b.-ao. 

"  Psa.  Ix.  8. 

*  In  this  sense  our  Church  appoints  this  passage  for  the  Epistle  on  the 
Monday  before  Easter ;  cf.  Col.  ii.  14. 
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upon  those  enemies.  And  thus  there  is  shadowed 
forth  Christ's  Second  Advent,  in  imagery  borrowed 
long  afterwards  by  St.  Joh%  when  he  describes  the 
Victor  as  having  on  His  vesture  and  on  His  thigh  His 
Name  written,  "King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of 
Lords."  ^  In  the  Psalms  ^  we  have  already  had  a 
prophetic  announcement,  of  the  Second  Advent,  and 
of-  the  coming  to  judgment,  but  not  in  the  same  clear 
and  precise  language  as  here.  We  are  sensible  of  a 
further  lifting  of  the  veil.^ 

7.  The  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Isa.  xxxii. 

15,  xliv.  3,  lix.  19-21).  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
the  spiritual  government  of  men,  had  been  recognized 
from  very  early  times.  Later  on,  the  possession  of  His 
gifts  and  graces  was  felt  by  David  to  be  the  only  real 
stay  of  his  spiritual  life.  His  fervent  prayer  was, 
**  Take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me."  And  Solomon 
represents  the  Divine  Wisdom  as  promising  to  pour 
out  Her  Spirit  upon  the  penitent  soul.*  But  that 
universal  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  which  Joel  and 
Isaiah  speak,^  was  to  be  the  result  of  Messiah's  work 
and  the  consequence  of  His  victory.  And  St.  John 
teaches  us^  by  his  explanation  of  our  Lord's  words 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  that  such  promises  as 
are  found  in  Isa.  xii.  3,  xxxv.  7,  xliv.  3,  Iv.  i,  are  in 
truth  promises  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which,  poured 
out  without  measure  upon  the  Servant  of  Jehovah, 
overflow  to  the  assuaging  the  spiritual  thirst  of  all 
who  will  come  unto  Him. 

8.  The  restitution  of  all  things  :  Further 

'  Rev.  xix.  ii-i6 ;  cf.  Rev.  xiv.  19,  20. 
''  See  esp.  Psa.  ii.  9,  is  ;  ex. 

"  This  blending  together  of  two  distinct  events  is  not  without  its 
parallel  in  our  Lord's  discourse  in  Matt.  xxiv. 
*  Prov.  i.  23.  »  Joel  ii.  28.  •  John  vii.  38,  39. 
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Results  of  Messiah's  Sufferings  and  Victory. 

These  are  portrayed  with  especial  vividness  and  beauty 
by  Isaiah.  They  occur  on  almost  every  page  of  his 
book.  How  beautiful  is  that  description  of  the  highway 
along  which  nothing  unclean  passes,  but  which  leads  the 
ransomed  of  the  Lord  to  Zion,i  that  strong  city  whose 
walls  and  bulwarks  are  salvation.^  How  comforting 
the  assurance,  beyond  which  the  Apostle  of  the  Reve- 
lation could  not  go,  that  God  "  will  swallow  up  death 
in  victory,"  and  "  wipe  away  tears  from  off  all  faces."  ' 
And  how  solemn  those  other  words  in  which  the 
prophet,  in  closing  the  long  roll  of  his  prophecy,  utters 
the  condemnation  which  in  the  end  shall  overtake  the 
enemies  of  Jehovah  :  "  Their  worm  shall  not  die, 
neither  shall  their  fire  be  quenched."  * 

'  Isa.  xxxv.  8-10.  '  Isa.  xxvi.  i. 

*  Isa.  XXV.  8 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  s^  '>  ^^v-  xxi.  4.  *  Isa.  Ixvi.  24. 
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.  CHAPTER  XXXVI I  I. 

Messianic  Teaching  of  the  Times  of  the 

Later  Kings. 

IT  riTH  the  death  of  Isaiah,  the  voices  of  the 
VV  prophets  were  silent  for  half  a  century  or 
more.  They  were  aroused  again  into  activity  by  the 
reformations  carried  on  under  the  young  king  Josiah, 
and  they  continued  to  bear  their  testimony  in  Jerusa- 
lem and  Judah  "  unto  the  carrying  away  of  Jerusalem 
captive  '*  in  the  fifth  month  of  the  eleventh  year  of 
Zedekiah.  To  this  group  of  prophets  belong  Jeremiah, 
Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  and  Obadiah.  To  their  Mes- 
sianic teaching  we  shall  devote  this  chapter. 

Jeremiah.^  Of  all  the  Old  Testament  saints 
none,  as  Jeremiah,  experienced  sufferings  so  closely 
corresponding  to  those  of  Jesus  Christ.  Jeremiah  was 
a  living  prophecy.  The  son  of  a  priest,  perhaps 
Hilkiah  the  High  Priest  of  Josiah's  reign,  who  found 
the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  Temple,^  he  was  driven 
from  his  native  village  of  Anathoth,  some  three  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  as  Christ  was  driven  from 
Nazareth,  by  the  animosity  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
speaks  of  himself  as  "like  a  lamb  brought  to  the 
slaughter."^    His  inward    struggles,  as  recorded  in 

*  Read  esp»  Jer.  i.,  Hi.,  ix.,  xi.,  xii.,  xxii.,  xxiii.,  xxx.-xxxiii. 

-  2  Kings  xxii.  8. 

•'  Jer.  xi.  19 ;  cp.  Isa.  liii.  7. 
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chapters  xii.  and  xx.,  seem  to  foreshadow  faintly  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden.  The  jest  of  the  crowd,  the 
sport  of  princes,  rejected  by  the  men  of  his  own 
generation,  and  lamenting  over  the  city  which  had 
treated  him  so  cruelly,  Jeremiah  is  a  conspicuous  type 
of  Jesus  Christ.  We  may  pursue  the  parallel  further. 
Called  to  the  prophetic  office  while  still  a  child, 
Jeremiah  had  the  same  early  belief,  as  Jesus  had,  in 
his  Divine  mission.^  In  his  protests  against  the  sins 
of  both  priests  and  prophets,  the  woes  pronounced  by 
our  Lord  against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  are  in  a 
manner  anticipated.^  Moreover,  as  for  the  joy  set 
before  Him,  Jesus  Christ  endured  the  Cross  and  de- 
spised the  shame,  so  His  type,  Jeremiah,  amidst  all 
his  sufferings,  was  sustained  by  the  thought  of  future 
salvation,^  and  that  not  for  Israel  alone,  but  for  Gentiles 
as  well.* 

Repeating  earlier  prophecies,  Jeremiah  frequently 
announces  Messiah's  descent  from  David,  and  as 
Isaiah  specially  brings  out  the  Priesthood  of  Christ,  so 
Jeremiah,  evidencing  thereby  his  minute  acquaintance 
with  earlier  Scriptures,  and  in  full  keeping  with  a  time 
of  monarchical  decadence,  dwells  particularly  upon  the 
Royalty  and  Kingship  of  Christ.^ 

In  one  remarkable  passage,  intended  to  convey 
comfort  to  the  gathered  remnant  of  the  exiled  people, 
Jeremiah  proclaims  the  Divinity  of  Messiah.  He  is 
"  Jehovah  our  Righteousness,"  a  name  which  St.  Paul 
seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  when  he  speaks  of 
"Christ    being    made  unto  us  .  .  .  righteousness,"® 

« 

'  Cf.  Jer.  i.  6 ;  Luke  ii.  49. 

■"'  Cf.  Jer.  xxiii.  9-40;  Matt,  xxiii.  13-36;  Luke  xi.  42-52. 

'  Cf.  Jer.  xvii.  *  Jer.  xlvi.  26,  xlviii.  47,  xlix.  6. 

"  Jer.  xxii.  4,  xxiii.  5 ;  cf.  Isa.  liii.  zi. 

•  Jer.  xxiii.  6 ;  i  Cor.  i.  30. 
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arsd  iib  htk^  ''the  cad  of  i2:e  Lit  for  r^^bieoczsacss  to 

Orjyt  TnrfTe,  in  his  prop^xcy  of  the  sorrov  and 
veqKsg  vfakh  sboold  prerail  vises  the  Chaldapans 
sho>dd  come  dovn  for  ther  bnal  attack  upon  Jem- 
isHtxsL  33A  sboold  slacgbter  in  thdr  fiinoos  cmdty 
the  hihabitants  of  the  surrooiadiiag  coantr\-y  Jeieimah 
i»'as  in  troth  prophesying,  as  St.  Matthew  tells  us,  of 
a  still  more  distant  time,  when  the  cry  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  murdered  for  the  sake  of  Jesos  Christ, 
i^hould  rise  up  to  heaven  against  the  wicked  and 
sospicious  Herod.' 

Bat  there  are  fAr^e  points  of  Messianic  teaching 
which  Jeremiah  brings  out  with  special  prominence. 

I.  He  annotmces  a  coming  time  when,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  more  personal  manifestation  of  God,  and 
a  more  intimate  union  between  Jeho\'ah  and  His 
people,  the  Ark,  ^ith  the  Divine  Shechinah  enthroned 
between  the  Cherubim,  and  which  had  been  for  so 
many  centuries  the  centre  of  national  hope  and  long- 
ing, should  neither  be  remembered  nor  \-isited  any 
more.*  The  prophec>'  was  fulfilled.  ^Vhen  once  de- 
stroyed, the  Ark  was  never  re-constructed.  There  was 
no  Ark  in  the  second  Temple.  Its  glory  had  gone. 
Henceforth  they  must  look  for  some  other  way  in 
which  they  might  enjoy  the  Presence  of  God  amongst 
them.  They  shall  do  so.  Jerusalem  shall  be  "the 
Throne  of  Jehovah.**  But  they  must  share  their 
spiritual  privileges  with  the  Gentiles ;  for  all  nations 
shall  be  gathered  unto  Jerusalem.  The  Presence 
came  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  ever  abides.  "  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway."    Christ  hath  passed  indeed  into  the 

•  Rotn.  X.  4.  ^  Jer.  xxxL  15;  Matt  ii.  17,  18. 

*  Jer.  iii.  14-17  ;  cf.  John  i.  14. 
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Heavens,  but  they  who  believe  and  trust  in  Him  have 
"come  unto  Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  City  of  the 
Living  God,  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem."  ^ 

2.  Jeremiah  foretells  a  New  Covenant  in  the  place 
of  the  Old,  which  shall  be  richer  in  spiritual  gifts  and 
graces.2  The  New  Covenant  would  not  change  the 
relation  in  which  God  stood  to  His  people.  Under 
both  Covenants  He  is  a  God  of  loving-kindness  and 
tender  mercy,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and 
sin.  But  the  way  in  which  the  relationship  would  be 
manifested  would  be  changed.  In  this  would  consist 
the  New  Covenant.  "Ye  are  not  come  unto  the 
Mount  which  burned  with  fire."  ^  The  New  Covenant 
was  not  to  be  one  of  continual  sacrifices  "  which  could 
never  take  away  sin."  The  Law  was  to  be  written, 
not  on  stone,  but  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.*  The 
teaching  should  be  no  longer  human,  but  Divine. 
Human  instruments  might,  and  would,  still  be  used 
by  God,  but  the  real  teacher  would  be  the  Holy 
Spirit.  "Thy  children,"  Isaiah  had  already  said, 
"shall  be  all  taught  of  God,"'*  and  our  Lord  after- 
wards confirmed  the  words.  The  Holy  Ghost  should 
be  the  guide  into  all  truth.  Just  as  St.  Paul  says,  "  Ye 
are  our  epistle  ...  an  epistle  of  Christ  ministered  by 
us,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
Living  God." « 

3.  Jeremiah  prophesies  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
priests  and  Levites,  connecting  it  closely  with  the 
promise  that  "  David  shall  never  want  a  man  to  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Israel."  ^  This  latter 
was  an  old  promise  made,  as  we  have  seen,  to  David, 

'  Heb.  xii.  22.  ^  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34. 

''  Heb.  xii.  18.        *  Heb.  viii.  10.        *  Isa.  liv.  13  ;  John  vi.  45. 

•  ?  Cor.  iii.  2,  3.  '  Jer.  xxxiii.  14-26, 
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and  to  be  interpreted,  as  the  Angel  teaches  us  (Luke 
>•  33)>  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Eternal  King,  Who  reigns 
for  ever  and  ever.  Hence  the  promise  of  perpetuity 
to  "  the  priests  and  the  Levites  "  must  have  an  equally 
spiritual  and,  so  to  speak,  Messianic  meaning.  With 
the  aboUtion  indeed  of  the  Ark,  the  centre  of  their 
worship,  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  priests  and 
Levites  ceased  really  to  be.  We  have  therefore  in 
Jeremiah's  words  (a)  a  prophecy  of  a  new  order  of 
men  who  should  take  the  place  of  the  ancient  priests 
and  Levites,  set  apart  under  Christ  their  great  Shep- 
herd to  execute  until  the  end  of  the  world  the  office 
of  Shepherds  and  Ministers  to  His  people.  But  (^), 
in  a  still  higher  sense,  we  have  here  a  prophecy  of  the 
realization  of  Moses'  promise  to  the  Israelites,  that 
they  should  be  unto  God  "  a  kingdom  of  priests,"  ^ 
a  promise  which,  as  St.  Peter  tells  us,  is  fulfilled  in 
the  Christian  Church,  for  he  says,  "ye  are  a  royal 
priesthood."  2  Jeremiah's  words  find  their  real  echo 
in  the  words  of  St.  John  to  the  Seven  Churches,  and 
in  the  new  song  of  the  living  creatures  and  of  the 
elders  :  "Thou  hast  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto 
God."  3 

Jeremiah  exercised  his  office,  at  inter\'als,  for  more 
than  forty  years,  living  to  see  the  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  the  great  Babylonian  power. 
He  was  treated  with  consideration  and  respect  by  the 
conquerors,  but  upon  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  was 
carried  forcibly  into  Egypt.  There,  at  Tahpanhes,  he 
continued  to  remonstrate  with  his  countrymen,  and 
declared  that  in  the  very  place  where  they  had  sought 
refuge,  contrary  to  the  Lord's  command,  they  should 


> 


'  Exod.  xix.  C.  -  I  Peter  ii.  g. 

*  Rev.  it  6,  V.  lo. 
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be  punished.^  From  this  time  we  lose  sight  of  him. 
It  may  be  that  the  tradition  of  him  is  true  that  on  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  was  carried 
to  Babylon,  and  lived  to  see  the  kindly  treatment 
extended  to  Jehoiakim  by  Evil-Merodach.2 

But,  in  any  case,  the  example  of  Jeremiah  remains 
to  us  :  the  example  of  one  who  dared  all  dangers,  and 
faced  all  consequences  in  the  strong  determination  to 
carry  out  the  duty  and  the  work  laid  upon  him.  Surely 
in  this,  too,  he  was  a  real  type  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 

Zephaniah.  This  prophet  was  perhaps  of  royal 
descent.  His  ancestor,  Hizkiah,  is  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  King  Hezekiah,  the  two  names  being  the 
same.  Zephaniah  tells  us  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  him  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  probably  between 
the  twelfth  and  eighteenth  years  of  that  king.  He 
was  thus  contemporary  with  Jeremiah  in  his  earliest 
years.  Nineveh  was  still  a  city  and  a  power,  for 
Zephaniah  prophesies  against  it.^ 

Zephaniah  has  no  special  prophecy  of  the  Messiah, 
although  he  looks  onward  to  Messianic  times  when 
"all  peoples  will  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord," 
and  Israel  "  shall  be  a  name  and  a  praise  among  all 
the  people  of  the  earth."  * 

Habakkuk,  if  not  a  priest,  was,  we  may  almost 
certainly  conclude  from  his  third  chapter,  a  member 
of  the  Levitical  choir  of  the  Temple.  His  daily 
worship  there  had  quickened  his  spiritual  aspirations. 

'  Jer.  xliii.,  xliv. 

^  Jer.  Hi.  31-34.  This  passage  may,  however,  be  the  addition  of  a  later 
hand. 

^  Zeph.  ii.  13.  Nineveh  was  captured  and  destroyed  by  the  Baby- 
lonians about  625  B.C.,  the  middle  of  Josiah's  reign. 

■•  Zeph.  ill.  9,  19. 
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The  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  David's  Psalms,  with 
which  he  was  so  familiar,^  had  burnt  themselves  in 
upon  his  souL  He  has  been  called,  not  without 
reason,  "the  Prophet  of  Faith."  That  faith  was 
deepened  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  earlier 
Scripttu-es.  He  makes  abundant  use  of  them.  They 
had  taught  Habakkuk  the  g^eat  lesson,  so  insisted  upon 
afterwards  by  St.  Paul,  that  "  the  just  shall  live  by  his 
faith."  2  That  he  lived  and  acted  upon  this  conviction 
who  can  doubt,  when  we  read  his  closing  words,  rising 
as  they  do  to  a  level  which  might  well  be  "called 
Christian,  and  which  at  any  rate  was  far  beyond  that 
reached  by  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints  :  "  Although  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom, 
neither  .  .  ,  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy 
in  the  God  of  my  Salvation."  ^ 

Whilst  the  whole  of  his  book  is  so  Messianic  in  tone, 
Habakkuk  does  not  contribute  any  new  prophecy 
respecting  the  Messiah.  Yet,  with  a  violent  and 
powerful  enemy  threatening  his  country,*  and  society 
in  Jerusalem  itself  plunged  into  a  very  sea  of  corrup- 
tion,'* the  prophet's  soul  is  full  of  hope.  He  takes  up 
words  long  ago  recorded  by  Moses,  and  quoted  by  his 
predecessor  Isaiah,  and  makes  them  his  own  :  "  the 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  ^  This  is  a 
true  prophesy  of  Messianic  times. 

Habakkuk  warned  his  countrymen  of  the  approach 

'  Cf.-  e.g.  Hab.  i.  12  with  Psa.  xc.  2,  xciii.  2  ;  Hab.  ii.  20  with 
Psa.  xi.  4;  Hab.  iii.  5  with  Psa.  xviii.  8;  Hab.  iii.  11,  19  with  Psa. 
xviii.  14,  33»  etc. 

"  Hab.  ii.  4 ;  Rom.  i.  17 ;  Gal.  iii.  11  ;  Heb.  x.  38. 

=»  Hab.  iii.  17,  18 ;  cf.  Phil.  iv.  4. 

*  Hab.  i.  6,  ii.  5-19.  '  Hab.  i.  2,  4, 

•  Hab.  ii.  14 ;  Numb.  xiv.  21 ;  Isa.  xi.  g. 
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of  the  Chaldaeans :  he  wrote  evidently  in  a  time  of 
lawlessness.  We  may  fix  his  date,  therefore,  with 
considerable  probability  to  the  early  years  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  when  his  countrymen  were  for- 
getting the  good  days  of  Josiah,  and  falling  back  into 
irreclaimable  idolatry. 

ObadiaJl  directs  his  prophecy  against  Edom. 
The  Edomites  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
hatred  of  Israel,  and  their  delight  in  the  downfall  of 
Jerusalem.  An  intense  desire  for  the  punishment  of 
Edom  was  aroused  in  the  Jewish  mind.  Jeremiah,^ 
Ezekiel,^  the  Book  of  Lamentations,^  and  Obadiah,* 
all  give  expression  to  this  feeling.  It  is  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  they  were  ^Vriting  at  or  near 
the  same  time.  This  would  place  Obadiah's  date 
immediately  after  the  Babylonish  conquest,  or  about 
588  B.C. 

Obadiah,  in  the  hour  of  national  decay,  looks  on- 
ward in  Messianic  hope,  to  better  days,  when  there 
shall  be  deliverance  and  holiness  upon  Zion,  and  the 
coming  of  Saviours  upon  it.^  In  his  prophecy,  "  the 
kingdom  shall  be  the  Lord's,"  he  anticipates  the 
angePs  announcement  to  Mary,^  and  the  song  of  those 
great  voices  in  heaven  which  cry  :  "  The  kingdoms  of 
this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and 
of  His  Christ."  ^ 

'  Jer.  xlix.  7-22.  ^  Ezek.  xxxv.  5.  '  Lam.  iv.  21. 

■^  Obad.  1-18.  The  similarity  between  Obad.  1-9,  16,  and  Jer.  xlix. 
7-22  is  so  great,  that  it  seems  certain  one  prophet  was  quoting  roughly 
from  the  other.     Most  likely  Jeremiah  from  Obadiah. 

'"  Partly  fulfilled  by  Zernbbabel,  the  Maccabees,  etc.,  but  only  really 
fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Luke  i.  33.  '  Rev.  xi.  15,  xix.  6. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

The  Times  of  the  Captivity :  The  Prophet 
Ezekiel  and  his  Messianic  Teaching. 

Read  especially,  chapters  i.   1-3,  ii.-viii.,  xi.-xv.,  xvii.-xxii.,  x 
xxxiii.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  xliii.  1-4,  xlvii.  1-12,  xlviii.  35. 

'X  ^  THEN  Jeremiah  saw  the  vision  of  two  baskets  of 
^  ^  figs  set  before  the  Temple  of  the  Lord,^  one 
evil  and  one  good,  it  was  explained  by  God  to  mean 
the  two  divisions  into  which  Judah  was  then  broken ; 
the  captives  taken,  with  the  young  king  Jehoiachin, 
into  Babylon,  were  the  good,  the  remainder  of  the 
people  left  at  Jerusalem  were  the  evil,  figs. 

The  promises  to  the  captives  were  very  full  and  dis- 
tinct ;  God  would  acknowledge  them  and  look  on  them 
for  good,  they  should  eventually  be  brought  again  to 
their  own  land, — ^yet  more,  they  should  have  a  heart 
given  them  to  know  the  Lord,  and  should  return  to 
Him.  The  period  of  seventy  years  was  also  foretold 
as  the  length  of  the  Captivit>\- 

The  exiles  were  cheered  by  a  full  knowledge  of  these 

'  Jer.  xxiv. 

■  Jer.  XXV.  II,  12.  The  seventy  years  are  reckoned  from  the  first 
deportation  of  captives  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  when  Daniel 
was  carried  captive.  The  dates  usually  assi^ed  are  these : — ist  Cap- 
tivity, B.C.  606  ;  and  Capti\'ity,  Jehoiachin  captive,  B.C.  598  ;  3rd 
Captivity,  capture  and  destruction  of  Jemsalem,  B.C.  587  ;  Return  from 
the  Captivity,  B.C.  536, 
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promises  for  the  prophet  Jeremiah  wrote  them  in  a 
letter  to  them,  and  sent  it  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon. 
He  gave  them  also  some  rules  for  their  life  while  in 
exile.  They  were  to  sustain  their  interest  in  life,  and 
not  to  live  in  despondency,  to  make  marriages,  to 
build  houses  and  plant  gardens,  to  seek  the  peace  of 
the  city  to  which  they  were  brought,  and  to  pray  for  it.^ 
These  words  give  us  some  idea  of  the  manner  of  life  of 
the  people  during  the  Captivity.  It  was  by  no  means  a 
second  Egyptian  bondage.  The  Jews  in  Babylon  were 
not  slaves,  brought  from  their  own  country,  and  forced 
to  obey  a  foreign  ruler,  but  rather  exiles.  Districts 
of  the  country  were  made  over  to  them ;  they  had  their 
own  houses  and  could  acquire  property,  and  they  still 
recognized  the  elders  of  their  own  nation.  If  we  except 
some  instances  of  oppression,  the  conduct  of  the  king 
and  people  of  Babylon  was  not  severe  towards  them  ; 
they  themselves  affirmed  that  God  had  "  made  them 
also  to  be  pitied  of  all  those  that  carried  them  cap- 
tives." 2 

Yet  the  trials  and  the  sufferings  of  captivity  were  after 
all  very  great.  It  has  been  remarked  that  it  is  always 
a  misfortune  to  a  people  to  be  robbed  of  its  national 
independence,  but  that  this  misfortune  fell  with  far 
greater  force  on  the  Israelites  than  on  any  other  people. 
Palestine  was  not  only  their  fatherland,  but  a  holy  land 
to  them ;  exile  from  it  meant  banishment  from  the 
Temple,  from  the  appointed  feasts  and  from  all  the 
.other  outward  ordinances  of  their  religion.  The  belief 
in  One  unseen  God  separated  them  from  other  nations  ; 
they  had,  it  is  true,  often  fallen  into  idolatry  in  their 
past  history,  but  in  the  Captivity  the  better  part  of  the 
nation  had  been  carried  away,  and  these  clung  with 

'  Jer.  xxix,  1-14.  =*  fsa.  cvi.  ^6, 


.  CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

Messianic  Teaching  of  the  Times  of  the 

Later  Kings. 

ITTITH  the  death  of  Isaiah,  the  voices  of  the 
VV  prophets  were  silent  for  half  a  century  or 
more.  They  were  aroused  again  into  activity  by  the 
reformations  carried  on  under  the  young  king  Josiah, 
and  they  continued  to  bear  their  testimony  in  Jerusa- 
lem and  Judah  "  unto  the  carrying  away  of  Jerusalem 
captive "  in  the  fifth  month  of  the  eleventh  year  of 
Zedekiah.  To  this  group  of  prophets  belong  Jeremiah, 
Zephaniah,  Habakkuk,  and  Obadiah.  To  their  Mes- 
sianic teaching  we  shall  devote  this  chapter. 

Jeremiah.^  Of  all  the  Old  Testament  saints 
none,  as  Jeremiah,  experienced  sufferings  so  closely 
corresponding  to  those  of  Jesus  Christ.  Jeremiah  was 
a  living  prophecy.  The  son  of  a  priest,  perhaps 
Hilkiah  the  High  Priest  of  Josiah's  reign,  who  found 
the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  Temple,^  he  was  driven 
from  his  native  village  of  Anathoth,  some  three  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  as  Christ  was  driven  from 
Nazareth,  by  the  animosity  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
speaks  of  himself  as  **like  a  lamb  brought  to  the 
slaughter."  3    His  inward    struggles,  as  recorded  in 

*  Read  esp»  Jer.  i.,  iii.,  ix.,  xi.,  xii.,  xxii.i  xxiii.,  xxx.-xxxiii. 

'  2  Kings  xxii.  8. 

■'  Jen  XI.  19  *  cp.  Isa.  liii.  7. 
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chapters  xii.  and  xx.,  seem  to  foreshadow  faintly  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden.  The  jest  of  the  crowd,  the 
sport  of  princes,  rejected  by  the  men  of  his  own 
generation,  and  lamenting  over  the  city  which  had 
treated  him  so  cruelly,  Jeremiah  is  a  conspicuous  type 
of  Jesus  Christ.  We  may  pursue  the  parallel  further. 
Called  to  the  prophetic  office  while  still  a  child, 
Jeremiah  had  the  same  early  belief,  as  Jesus  had,  in 
his  Divine  mission.^  In  his  protests  against  the  sins 
of  both  priests  and  prophets,  the  woes  pronounced  by 
our  Lord  against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  are  in  a 
manner  anticipated.^  Moreover,  as  for  the  joy  set 
before  Him,  Jesus  Christ  endured  the  Cross  and  de- 
spised the  shame,  so  His  type,  Jeremiah,  amidst  all 
his  sufferings,  was  sustained  by  the  thought  of  future 
salvation,^  and  that  not  for  Israel  alone,  but  for  Gentiles 
as  well.* 

Repeating  earlier  prophecies,  Jeremiah  frequently 
announces  Messiah's  descent  from  David,  and  as 
Isaiah  specially  brings  out  the  Priesthood  of  Christ,  so 
Jeremiah,  evidencing  thereby  his  minute  acquaintance 
with  earlier  Scriptures,  and  in  full  keeping  with  a  time 
of  monarchical  decadence,  dwells  particularly  upon  the 
Royalty  and  Kingship  of  Christ.^ 

In  one  remarkable  passage,  intended  to  convey 
comfort  to  the  gathered  remnant  of  the  exiled  people, 
Jeremiah  proclaims  the  Divinity  of  Messiah.  He  is 
"  Jehovah  our  Righteousness,"  a  name  which  St.  Paul 
seems  to  have  had  in  his  mind  when  he  speaks  of 
"Christ    being    made  unto  us  .  .  .  righteousness,"^ 

'  Cf.  Jer.  i.  6 ;  Luke  ii.  49. 

■•'  Cf.  Jer.  xxiii.  9-40;  Matt,  xxiii.  13-36;  Luke  xi.  42-52. 

*  Cf.  Jer.  xvii.  *  Jer.  xlvi.  26,  xlviii.  47,  xlix.  6. 
°  Jer.  xxii.  4,  xxiii.  5 ;  cf.  Isa.  liii.  zz. 

•  Jer.  xxiii.  6 ;  i  Cor.  i.  30. 
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died  in  iniquity  unwarned  by  him  should  be  required 
at  his  hand. 

For  the  next  twenty-two  years  ^  Ezekiel  received 
continual  intimations  from  God,  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  visions,  sometimes  in  direct  messages.  These  were 
delivered  by  him  with  imflinching  boldness.  Many  of 
his  words  related  to  Jerusalem  and  the  remnant  of  the 
nation  left  still  in  Judaea,  and  to  seven  heathen  nations 
he  proclaimed  God's  judgments  ;  but  the  main  part  of 
his  teaching  and  his  warnings  related  to  the  exiles  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded. 

Among  these  he  was  apparently  treated  with  honour. 
The  elders  among  them  came  often  to  his  house,  and 
sat  before  him  to  listen  to  his  words,  and  to  inquire  of 
the  Lord  by  hinL^  This  outward  deference,  however, 
gave  no  comfort  to  the  soul  of  the  prophet.  These 
very  elders,  he  was  told,  had  "  set  up  their  idols  in 
their  heart,"  and  according  to  those  idols  should  they 
be  answered.  "  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  will 
not  be  inquired  of  by  you."  ^  With  the  people  it  was 
a  pleasure  and  a  fashion  to  listen  to  the  eloquent 
words  of  the  prophet ;  they  discussed  them  constantly 
among  themselves,  and  proposed  to  each  other  to  go 
and  hear  them  ;  but  it  was  to  them  only  like  hearing 
"  a  very  lovely  song "  from  a  musician  ;  they  heard 
and  did  them  not ;  and  when  he  sought  to  impress  the 
deep  meaning  of  his  message  on  them,  he  complained 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  that  they  said  of  him, 
"  Doth  he  not  speak  parables  ? " — riddles,  enigmas, 
dark  sayings,  the  meaning  of  which  they  cared  not  to 
unravel.* 

i.e.  from  the  fifth  to  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Jchoiachin's  captivity: 
about  594  to  572  B.C.  ;  of.  Ezek.  i.  e,  xxix.  17. 
=*  Ezek.  viii.  i,  xiv.  x,  xx.  i.  *  Ezek.  xiv.  3,  xx.  3, 

*  Ezek.  xxxiii.  30-33. 
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In  his  own  person  Ezekiel  enacted  as  in  a  parable 
many  of  God's  messages.  He  sighed  with  bitterness 
before  their  eyes;  he  suflfered  some  of  the  miseries  of 
the  siege ;  he  cried  out  with  terror  at  the  fearful  vision 
of  destruction  revealed  to  him  ;  all  of  these  signs  he 
repeated  again  to  them  of  the  Captivity.^  He  shrank 
from  nothing  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission.  Once 
only  his  feelings  as  a  priest  recoil  with  horror  from 
the.  ceremonial  pollution  demanded  of  him.^  And 
once,  as  has  been  said,  "  the  feelings  of  the  man  burst 
in  one  single  expression  through  the  self-devotion 
of  the  prophet ; "  and  he  relates  the  death  of  his  wife 
in  the  pathetic  words,  "  The  desire  of  his  eyes  was 
taken  from  him."^  At  God's  command,  however, 
he  forbore  to  make  any  sign  of  mourning ;  constant 
and  unchanging,  he,  whose  forehead  was  made  "  as  an 
adamant  harder  than  flint,"  was  content  even  in  his 
sorrow  to  be  made  a  sign  to  his  people.  Unweariedly 
he  taught  them.  They  murmured  against  the  second 
commandment,  exclaiming  that  they  were  made  to 
suffer  for  the  idolatry  of  their  fathers ;  and  he  showed 
them  that  the  suffering  inherited  by  children  from 
parents  can  be  but  temporal,  that  it  does  not  affect 
their  moral  state.  In  respect  to  that,  each  one  chooses 
for  himself,  and  only  "the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die." 

In  the  clear,  calm  judgment  which  was  granted  to 
him,  Ezekiel  perceived  the  spiritual  meaning  of  God's 
law,  and  showed  its  application  to  human  nature  in  all 
times  and  places,  and  not  merely  as  intended  for  the 
guidance  of  the  chosen  people  dwelling  in  the  Holy 
Land.  False  prophets  and  prophetesses,  however, 
"made  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad,  whom  God 

'  Ezek.  xxi.  6,  7,  14,  xii.  1-7,  ix.  8,  xi.  35. 
"  Ezek.  iv.  14.  "  Ezek.  xxiv.  15-18. 
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had  not  made  sad,"  and  speaking  against  Ezeldel,  pro- 
phesied peace  when  there  was  no  peace.^  These  false 
teachers  seem  to  have  been  numerous  in  the  land  <rf 
the  Captivity ;  and  two  of  them,  Zedekiah  and  Ahab, 
are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  as  being  especially  wicked 
in  their  lives,  and  at  length  burnt  to  death  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar.^ The  false  prophets  continually  affirmed 
that  Jerusalem  would  not  be  taken  by  the  king  of 
Babylon,  but  the  truth  of  EzekiePs  words  about  it  was 
at  length  made  known.  Rather  more  than  a  year 
after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  a  fugitive  from  the  city 
brought  the  news  to  the  captives  by  the  river  Chebar. 
"  The  city  is  smitten."  ^  After  this  signal  confirmation 
of  his  words,  Ezekiel  seems  for  a  time  to  have  ceased 
to  prophesy,  but  he  continued  to  guide  and  teach  the 
people.  One  among  his  own  countrymen  must  have 
certainly  inspired  him  with  hope.  In  the  young 
Daniel,  then  growing  up  at  the  court  of  Babylon,  he 
saw  a  bright  instance  of  piety  and  wisdom,  and  he 
alludes  to  these  characteristics  as  already  well  suid 
publicly  kno>vn.* 

EzekiePs  prophecies  are  ftiU  of  fire  and  energy,  and 
wonderful  imagery.  In  strictly  Messianic  prophecy 
he  does  not  add  much  to  his  predecessors'  words. 
Under  the  image  of  a  cedar  branch  planted  on  a  high 
mountain,  Ezekiel  pictures  forth  the  restoration  of 
sovereignty,  to  the  fallen  and  bereaved  family  of  David, 
in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  under  whose  care  and 
protection  all  peoples  should  dwell.^  With  Isaiah, 
Ezekiel  prophecies  of  the  Divine  Shepherd,  Who 
should  feed  His  flock,  and  be  a  very  David  unto 
them.®    With  earlier  prophets,  too,  Ezekiel  speaks  of 

'  Ezek.  xiii.  22,  16.  *  Jer.  xxix.  21-23.  "  Ezek.  xxxiii.  21. 

*  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  xxviii.  3.  ^  Ezek.  xvii.  22-24. 

£f.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  22,  23,  xxxvii.  24;  Isa.  xl.  11. 
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the  Messiah  as  a  Prince  and  a  King;^  and  predicts 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.^  And,  as  Jeremiah 
had  spoken  of  a  New  Covenant,  and  of  the  Ark  with 
all  its  furniture  becoming  obsolete,  so  Ezekiel  says 
that  this  New  Covenant  shall  be  an  Everlasting 
Covenant  of  peace,  and  the  Tabernacle  of  God  shall 
be  with  His  people.^ 

But  though  not  contributing  greatly  to  what  may  be 
called  personal  Messianic  predictions,  Ezekiel  has  his 
especial  characteristics,  which  mark  him  out  as  a  very 
remarkable  prophet  of  Messianic  times.  Amongst 
these  characteristics,  we  may  note — 

I.  The  munber  of  visions  which  the  prophet 
records.  The  more  important  of  these  are :  the 
vision  of  the  Majesty  of  God ;  *  of  the  glory  of  God 
leaving  Jerusalem  ;^  of  the  dry  bones  in  the  open 
valley  ;  ®  of  a  renewed  Jerusalem  and  a  rebuilt' 
Temple  ; '  of  the  holy  waters,  with  virtue  so  great  that 
"everything  shall  live  whither  the  river  cometh."® 
These  visions  had  their  lessons  for  the  men  of 
Ezekiel's  own  day.  The  dry  bones  recalled  to  life 
and  power  were  an  assurance  to  the  captives  that  they 
should  return  "  into  the  land  of  Israel."^  But,  as  the 
ancient  Christian  Fathers  noticed  long  ago,  God  would 
not  have  taught  Ezekiel  and  his  fellow-captives  in  this 
way,  unless  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  were  itself 
a  real  thing.  Ezekiel  therefore  becomes  very  dis- 
tinctly the  Prophet  of  the  Resurrection.  And  so,  in 
regard  to  the  other  visions.    They  were  visions  of 

'  Ezek.  xxi.  25-27,  xxxiv.  24,  xxxvii.  24. 

^  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25-28,  xxxix.  29. 

=  Ezek.  xxxvii.  26,  27  ;  cf.  Jer.  xxxii.  38,  40.  **  Tiie  words  of  Ezekiel 
are  taken  up  and  their  true  meaning  disclosed  by  their  adoption  in 
Rev.  xxi." 

■•   K^ek.  5.         °  Ezek.  xi.  "  Ezek.  xxxvii.  "  Ezek.  xl.-xlvi. 

"  E^ek.  xlvii.  '  Ezek,  xx.wii.  12. 
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deep  spintuiii  trmh,  difBctili  still,  m  some  respects,  of 
mterprctatScms,  yet  m  their  ootliije  dear,  from  the  fight 
vJjifcd  on  them  by  the  Xcw  Testament.  The  holy 
iralers,  deepening  as  they  went,  were  emblems  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  SjMiit,  of  the  ^'conlinnal  deepemn^ 
of  spiritual  life  and  mnldpli cation  of  spiiitnal  bkssiiigs 
in  the  growth  of  the  kingdom  of  God.^  They  issoe 
from  the  Temple.  In  Sl  John's  vision  the  river  flows 
from  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  The 
source  is  the  same.  Ezekiers  temple  is  in  troth  a 
Divine  and  Spiritual  Temple.  For,  21s  St.  J<^m  tdk 
us,  in  the  renewed  Jerusalem,  "  I  saw  no  temple  :  for 
the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  Temple 
thereof!^  *  And  so  the  name  of  the  City  is  "  The  Lord 
is  there."  * 

2,  A  second  characteristic  of  Ezekiel  is  the  re- 
ference which  his  prophecies  bear  to  the  end  of  all 
things.  We  have  seen  this  already  in  regard  to  his 
visions.  It  is  true  also  of  some  of  his  more  direct 
prophecies.  In  these  the  similarity  of  thought  with 
that  of  our  Lord's  discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
is  plain.  Read  in  the  light  of  that  discourse,  we  see 
how  the  literal  Israel  represents  the  spiritual  Israel, 
the  Christian  Church  :  and  how  the  predictions  of  the 
prophet  regarding  his  own  special  Church  and  people 
become  prophecies  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  the  end  of  time.^ 

3.  But  that  which  distinguishes  Ezekiel,  beyond  all 
the  prophets  before  him,  and  in  which  he  anticipates 
with  no  uncertain  sound  the  teaching  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, is  the  stress  which  he  lays  upon  personal  holi- 
ness and  personal  responsibility.     In  this  respect  he  is 

'  Rev.  xxi.  22.  -  Kzek.  xlviii.  35. 

*  Cf,  f.f.  Kzek,  vii,;  Matt.  xxiv.  ;  Luke  xxi. 
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truly  Messianic.  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die." 
"  The  wicked  man,  turning  away  from  his  wickedness, 
and  doing  that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  shall  save 
his  soul  alive."  ^  "  Make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
spirit,  for  why  will  ye  die  ?  "  EzekiePs  stand-point  dif- 
fered, in  truth,  from  that  of  his  predecessors.  They 
prophesied  with  Temple  and  kingdom  still  standing. 
While  these  existed,  degraded  and  defiled  as  they 
might  be,  there  was  a  hope  that  by  repentance  and 
cleansing  they  might  be  once  more  reinstated  in  their 
former  position.  But  when  Ezekiel  prophesied  all  was 
changed.  Temple  and  monarchy  were  alike  swept 
away,  whilst  his  prophetic  ministry  was  still  quite 
young.  The  only  hope  was  in  the  future.  And  the 
only  hope  for  that  future  was  in  the  repentance  of  each 
individual  soul  of  its  own  sin.^ 

'  Ezek.  xviii. ;  cf.  i  John  i.  8. 

^  For  this  teaching  of  Ezekiel  see  esp.  chap,  xviii.  The  same  lesson 
was  taught  by  Ezekiel's  conduct  in  regard  to  the  death  of  his  dearly 
loved  wife,  chap.  xxiv.  15-24.  The  spiritual  import  of  this  teaching  is 
clearly  seen  when  we  find  St.  Paul  telling  the  Corinthians  that  their  body 
is  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Gho.st.  i  Cor.  iii.  16,  vi.  19,  20;  2  Cor.  vi.  16. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

The  Times  of  the  Captivity— The  Prophet 
Daniel  and  his  Messianic  Teaching. 

THE  letters  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  oral  teaching  of 
Ezekiel,  had  been  the  main  channels  of  Divine 
instruction  and  guidance  to  the  Israelites  of  the  Cap- 
tivity. As  they  read  and  mused  over  the  one,  or 
thronged  the  prophet's  house  to  listen  to  the  other,^ 
the  remembrance  of  a  glorious  past,  the  hope  for  the 
future,  the  right  conduct  to  pursue  in  the  present,  were 
all  kept  alive  in  their  minds.  But  as  during  the  Egyp- 
tian captivity  one  Israelite  was  to  be  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,  and  instructed  in  all  the  learning  of 
the  Egyptians,  so  in  this  second  Captivity  one  of  the 
enslaved  race  was  to  be  placed  high  in  office,  near  the 
throne,  and  to  learn  all  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Chal- 
daeans  could  teach  him. 

Jehoiakim  had  reigned  three  years  in  Jerusalem 
when  Nebuchadnezzar,  making  a  raid  into  Judaea,  was 
bought  off  by  the  surrender  of  some  of  the  vessels  of 
the  Temple,  and  certain  children  of  the  royal  house, 
who  were  then  looked  on  probably  as  hostages.  The 
subsequent  revolts  of  the  kings  Jehoiakim  and  Zede- 
kiah,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
rendered  their  captivity  perpetual.  Among  these  child- 

'  Dan,  \x,  '3.\  "Exek.  xxxiii.  30,  51. 
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ren  were  Daniel  and  his  three  companions,  Hananiah, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah.  These  youths  were  specially 
distinguished  for  beauty  and  intelligence,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Daniel  was  from  the  first  the  leading  spirit 
among  them.  The  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
gives  us  an  account  of  his  holy  resolution,  quite  early 
in  life,  not  to  be  "mingled  among  the  heathen;" 
and  he  was  probably  still  young  when  mentioned  by 
Ezekiel  as  an  instance  of  "wisdom  and  holiness."* 
His  education  was  the  best  that  Babylon  could  give, 
and  that  was  a  far  more  extended  one  than  he  could 
have  acquired  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  taught  "the 
learning  and  the  tongue  of  the  Chaldcsansr 

This  word  "  Chaldaean  "  was  originally  applied  to  a 
particular  tribe  inhabiting  the  southern  portion  of 
Babylonia.  It  afterwards  came  to  be  given  to  the 
whole  country  and  people  of  Babylon.  In  this  sense 
it  is  often  used  in  the  Bible.^  But  there  is  yet  a  third 
sense  in  which  we  meet  with  it.  The  old  southern 
dialect  of  the  original  Chaldaeans  was  retained  as  a 
learned  language,  in  which  were  written  all  books  on 
the  sciences  then  studied,  while  the  people  of  Babylon 
commonly  spoke  in  the  time  of  Daniel  an  entirely 
different  language  .^  Those,  therefore,  who  studied 
literature  and  the  old  tongue  in  which  it  was  written, 
came  to  be  called  "  Chaldaeans,"  a  class  of  learned 
people  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is  used  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel. 

The  science  for  which  the  Chaldasans  were  most 

*  Ezek.  xiv.  14  ;  xxviii.  3.  °  2  Kings  xxv. 

*  In  Dan.  i.  4  "the  tongue  of  the  Chaldaeans "  is  this  ancient  lan- 
guage, which  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  time  had  become  dead.  But  in 
Dan.  ii.  4  the  Chaldaeans  address  the  king  in  Syriac,  or  Aramaic,  the 
common  language  of  the  day,  and  which  is  often  spoken  of  as  "  Chaldee." 
It  is  used  from  Dan.  ii.  4  to  the  end  of  Dan.  vii. 
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lamed  was  astronomy,  for  the  study  of  which  the  dear 
atmosphere  of  their  country  and  the  high  towers  of 
their  temples  ga^-e  them  pecnliar  fidhties.  In  this 
learning,  in  which  these  Chald^eans  had  made  great 
progress,  Daniel  was  trained,  and  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  early  placed  in  high  office  ''before  the 
king."* 

This  long  was  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  foremost  man 
in  all  the  world  at  that  period.  His  father,  Nabopo- 
lassar,  had  successfully  rebelled  against  the  last  king 
of  Assyria,  and  in  the  overthrow  of  Assyria  had  gained 
most  of  the  countr>'  which  had  belonged  to  it,  and 
joined  it  to  his  newly  formed  Empire  of  Babylon. 
Thus  Babylon,  once  a  tributar\'  of  Assyria,  became 
the  mistress  of  the  world.*  For  eight>'-eight  years  only 
did  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  continue ;  and  for  half  of 
that  time  its  throne  was  occupied  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Even  before  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  the  suc- 
cessful military  leader  of  his  nation ;  and  after  his 
accession  Judaea,  Tyre,  and  Egypt  were  in  turn  con- 
quered by  him.  But  his  public  works  and  his  arts  of 
peace  were  even  greater  than  his  warlike  achieve- 
ments. He  had  literally  made  "the  Golden  City;** 
for  though  there  existed  a  Babylon  before  his  time, 
yet  the  chief  buildings  and  the  great  public  works 
which  made  her  the  wonder  of  the  world  were  con- 
structed by  him.  He  built,  or  at  least  repaired,  the 
great  wall  which  surrounded  the  city  and  the  adjoining 
country,  inclosing  a  space  of  many  miles.  The  wall 
had  250  towers  and  25  brazen  gates  ;  it  was  300  feet 
high,  and  75  feet  thick — wide  enough  for  a  chariot  with 
four  horses  to  turn  on  it — and  each  of  its  four  sides 
was  nearly  15  miles  long.    To  the  same  king  were  due 

*  Dan.  i.  19.  '  Isa.  xlvii.  5,  7. 
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the  building  of  a  magnificent  palace,  and  of  the  great 
temples,  the  making  of  curious  ''hanging  gardens" 
(gardens  raised  on  high  mounds  of  earth  supported  by 
masonr>')  to  please  the  taste  of  his  queen,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  variety  of  ingenious  and  useful  canals 
and  reservoirs  for  water.  The  wonder  of  these  works 
is  increased  when  we  remember  that  Babylonia  was  a 
country  destitute  of  stone,  and  almost  so  of  wood,  and 
that  all  its  buildings  were  constructed  of  bricks  made 
of  baked  clay,  and  often  painted  and  enamelled.  The 
immense  command  of  forced  labour  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar possessed,  from  the  many  people  whom  he  had 
led  captive,  could  alone  have  enabled  him  to  carry 
out  these  works  in  the  space  of  forty-four  years  ;  but 
the  force  and  genius  of  the  man  who  could  do  so,  with 
even  this  power  at  his  command,  must  have  been  very 
great.  All  the  ruins  now  left  of  Babylon  testify  to  his 
greatness  ;  they  are  little  more  than  mounds  or  heaps 
of  earth  and  bricks  ;  and  on  the  bricks  almost  every- 
where is  inscribed  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  We 
can  scarcely  wonder  that,  as  he  walked  on  the  roof  of 
the  gorgeous  palace  he  had  made,  and  surveyed  all 
round  him  the  evidences  of  his  genius  and  power,  he 
should  be  tempted  to  exclaim,  "Is  not  this  great  Baby- 
lon, that  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom, 
by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my 
majesty  ! "  ^ 

Before  this  man,  fierce,  hasty,  and  cruel,  yet  not  with- 
out generous  and  noble  impulses,  Daniel  was  brought, 
"  to  make  known  the  king's  dream  ^  and  its  interpre- 

*  Dan.  iv.  30. 

*  Dan.  ii.  26.  Whether  Nebuchadnezzar  had  really  forgotten  the 
dream  is  doubtful.  The  words  ''the  thing  is  gone  from  me/'  not  im- 
probably mean,  "  I  have  made  this  decree."  The  king  wanted  to  test 
his  wise  men.    If  they  could  tell  the  dream,  they  could  also  interpret  it. 
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xztJoaJ*  His  pfayeis  and  diose  of  his  <  «n|itawin«K 
had  been  heard;  and  before  he  entered  the  Idi^s 
presence  he  had  alreadjr  thanked  God  Who  had  made 
known  to  hhn  the  mi^bty  mystery,  a  mystery  which 
involved  a  great  part  of  the  world^s  history.  The  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  great  image  seen  by  the  king  are 
e3q>lained  to  mean  foor  different  empires,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  ^a  Kingdom  which  shall  never  be  de- 
stroyed," a  stone  ^  cot  oat  of  the  momitain  without 
hands  '*'  (that  is,  not  by  homan  strength),  whidi  shoold 
break  in  pieces  all  that  had  gone  before.  The  imme- 
diate result  of  this  interpretation  was  the  elevation  of 
Daniel  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  Idngdcmi,  and  the 
acknowledgment  by  the  king  that  his  God  was  ^  a  God 
of  gods  and  a  Lord  of  kings." 

Thb  recognition,  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  king 
from  erecting  the  golden  image,  which  was  probably 
designed  to  represent  Merodach  or  Bel-Merodach  the 
God  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  greatest  reverence.^  From 
the  persecution  undergone  by  his  steadfast  companions 
Daniel  was  saved,  either  by  his  high  office,  or  by  his 
absence  from  Babylon  at  the  time.  He  was  there, 
however,  when  the  king,  "at  rest  in  his  house  and 
flourishing  in  his  palace,"  was  again  troubled  because 
of  a  second  vision  from  God.  Some  affection  for  the 
king  is  shown  by  Daniel's  astonishment  and  trouble  "for 
one  hour,"  as  the  meaning  of  the  vision  became  clear  to 
him,  and  by  bis  appeal  to  Nebuchadnezzar  to  repent, 
and  especially  to  show  mercy  to  the  poor, — doubtless 
the  down-trodden  captives  employed  on  his  great  works. 
The  counsel  by  which,  in  a  spirit  unlike  that  shown  by 
Jonah,  Daniel  would  have  averted  the  punishment 
foretold  by  himself,  was  not  followed.    A  year  more, 

'  Jer.  I.  2  ;  Dan.  1%-.  8. 
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and  the  king  was  afflicted  by  a  terrible  disease,  known 
to  physicians  as  lycanthropy.  "  It  consists  in  the  belief 
that  one  is  not  a  man  but  a  beast,  in  the  disuse  of  lan- 
guage, the  rejection  of  all  ordinary  human  food,  and 
sometimes  in  the  loss  of  the  erect  posture  and  a  pre- 
ference for  walking  on  all  fours."  ^  For  an  indefinite 
period,  described  as  "  seven  times,**  *  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  afflicted  in  this  manner,  and  confined  to  the  pri- 
vate gardens  of  the  palace,  while  his  queen,  assisted, 
probably,  by  "his  counsellors  and  his  lords," ^  niled  the 
kingdom  in  his  place.  At  the  end  of  the  allotted  time 
his  intellect  returned  to  him  again ;  and  his  thanksgiving 
to  God,  his  acknowledgment  of  His  power,  and  his 
willingness  to  show  the  signs  God  had  wrought  in  him, 
finely  illustrate  the  best  side  of  his  character.  He  was 
now  getting  an  old  man,  yet  he  reigned  for  several 
years  after  his  recovery,  living  till  the  age  of  nearly 
eighty.* 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Evil-Merodach,  who 
reigned  but  for  two  years,  but  during  that  time  released 
Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  from  the  prison  where  Nebu- 
chadnezzar had  kept  him  for  thirty-five  years,  and 
treated  him  kindly.^ 

Evil-Merodach  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy  made 
against  him.  Two  other  kings  mounted  the  throne  j 
but  after  four  years  another  change  raised  to  the  throne 

*  Rawlinson's  Ancient  Monarchies. 

-  The  term  '*  seven  times  "  (Dan.  iv.  i6,  53)  is  obscure.  Perhaps  seven 
whole  years  are  intended ;  but  it  may  mean  three  and  a  half  years,  each 
summer  and  each  winter  being  a  "time."  The  inscriptions  indicate  a 
suspension  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  great  works  for  a  period  of  about  four 
years. 

^  Dan.  iv.  36. 

*  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  extended  over  forty-four  years,  and  closed 
in  B.C.  561. 

"  2  Kings  XXV.  27-30. 
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a  Babylonian  named  Nabonadius,  called  Labynetus  by 
the  Greeks. 

Nabonadios  seems  to  have  married  a  daughter  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  named  Bel- 
shazzar,  who  was  early  in  life  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  kingdom.  These  changes  of  government  affected 
the  position  of  DanieL  He  was  no  longer  "  ruler  over 
the  whole  province  of  Babylon,"  although  still  employed 
in  state  affairs.  We  find  him,  in  the  third  year  of 
Belshazzar,  at  Shushan^  or  Susa,  in  Elam,  a  province 
at  that  time  belonging  to  Babylon.  There,  faithful 
still,  he  did  the  king's  business,^  there  visions  were 
vouchsafed  to  him,  and  angels  made  them  clear  to 
him.2 

The  invasion  of  Babylonia  by  Cyrus  may  have  caused 
Daniel's  return  to  the  city  of  Babylon.  For  a  time  the 
Persian  army  lay  at  some  distance  from  it ;  but  after 
defeating  the  elder  king  Nabonadius  (who  fled  to  a 
neighbouring  city  called  Borsippa),  Cyrus  advanced 
and  besieged  the  young  king  Belshazzar  in  Babylon. 
The  renowned  city  walls,  however,  proved  too  strong 
for  him  ;  and  marching  away  from  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  he  proceeded  to  dig  a  channel  which 
should  draw  off  the  waters  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
which  ran  through  the  city,  and  thus  open  a  passage 
for  his  troops.  Still  this  plan  could  not  have  succeeded 
had  the  Babylonians  kept  watch  and  closed  the  river 
gates.  But  Cyrus  waited  till  the  time  of  a  great  festi- 
val, when  the  whole  city  was  given  up  to  revelry  and 
amusement.  Madly  trusting  to  their  strong  walls, 
they  left  them  unwatched  and  unguarded.  Within  the 
palace  the  boy-king  ^  held  his  banquet,  offering  liba- 

'  Dan.  viii.  a,  a;.  "  Dan.  viii.  is-ip* 

"  He  appcarH  to  have  been  not  more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
old  at  the  time. 
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tions  to  the  false  gods  of  Babylon,  while  he  drank  from 
the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  In  the  midst 
of  the  feast  appeared  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
words  which  none  could  read,  striking  terror  to  the 
heart  of  the  king  and  his  court.     In  his  distress  the 
queen-mother  came  to  him.    She  is  distinguished  from 
the  "  wives "  of  Belshazzar,^  and  was  evidently  his 
mother,  herself  the  daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar.     It 
is  he  of  whom  she  speaks  as  "  thy  father,**  there  being 
but  one  word  for  father  and  grandfather  in  either  Chal- 
dee  or  Hebrew.     She  recalls  to  him  Nebuchadnezzar's 
former  minister,  Daniel,  who  must  then  have  been  an 
old  man.    He  alone  could  read  the  words  of  doom  ; 
and  at  once,  in  the  presence  of  his  court,  Belshazzar 
proclaimed  him  "  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom,"  that  is, 
next  after  himself  and  his  father,  the  two  joint-kings. 
Belshazzar's  power  to  raise  or  to  put  down  was,  how* 
ever,  at  an  end.    That  night,  even  in  the  palace  where 
he  was  feasting,  the  young  king  was  slain.    The  Per- 
sians had  entered  the  city  by  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
before  the  morning  Cyrus,  their  leader,  was  the  master 
of  it.    The  great  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  against  Baby- 
lon began  to  be  fulfilled.  "  The  mighty  men  of  Babylon 
had  forborne  to  fight,  the  broad  walls  of  Babylon  were 
utterly  broken,  and  her  high  gates  burned  with  fire," 
while  hurried  messengers  escaped  away  "  to  show  the 
king  of  Babylon  that  his  city  was  taken  at  one  end."  ^ 
Thus  Babylon  fell  into  the  power  of  the  united 
peoples — the  Medes  and  Persians.    Cyrus,  her  con- 
queror, had  other  conquests  to  pursue,  and  therefore 
made  Darius  the  Mede  king  over  Babylon.    We  are 
expressly  told  that  "  Darius  the  Median  took^'^  or  re- 
ceived, "  the  kingdom,"  and  that  he  was  "  made  king 

'  Dan.  V.  10,  2,  3.  ^  Jer  li.  30,  58,  31. 
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over  the  realm  of  the  Chaldaeans."  ^  He  was  already 
past  sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  reign  did  not  last  long. 
During  it,  the  envy  of  the  princes  caused  Daniel,  who 
had  again  become  the  chief  minister  of  the  king,  to  be 
cast  into  a  den  of  lions .  This  "  den  "  was  probably  a 
kind  of  pit  such  as  is  used  by  Eastern  kings  to  confine 
wild  beasts ;  it  had  a  stone  which  covered  the  "  mouth," 
or  entrance,  but  was  otherwise  open  to  the  air,  so  that 
the  king  could  converse  with  Daniel  before  the  stone 
was  removed. 

Daniel  was  now  an  old  man ;  his  habit  of  constant 
prayer,  his  pious  recognition  of  God,  was  the  same  as 
in  his  early  life.  He  had  prayed  then  to  God  to  make 
known  to  him  the  king's  dream  ;  now^  in  the  time  of 
Darius,  he  prayed  three  times  a  day,  looking  towards 
that  holy  city,  which  he  had  left  as  a  child,  and  was 
never  to  revisit.  As  a  child  he  had  refused  to  defile 
himself  with  the  royal  dainties ;  as  an  old  man  he 
fasted  sometimes  for  three  weeks  at  a  time.^  To 
prayer  and  fasting  he  joined  meditation  on  the  Word 
of  God.  Some  expressions  used  by  him  seem  taken 
from  Ezekiel,  who  was  the  prophet  of  the  Captivity 
during  his  youth  ;  in  these  last  days  of  his  life  we  find 
him  studying  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  yearning  for  the 
end  of  "  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem,"  ^  and  praying 
for  pardon  and  restoration  in  words  which  show  how 
clear  was  his  spiritual  insight.  He  lived  to  see  that 
restoration.  Too  old  to  accompany  his  brethren  in 
their  return,  he  was  yet  alive  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  who  in  his  first  year  issued  the  decree 
for  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  native  land.* 

To  the  "  man  greatly  beloved," "  however,  a  higher 

^  Dan.  V.  31,  ix.  1.  "  Cf.  Dan.  i.  8,  12,  ix.  3,  x.  2,  3. 

'  Dan.  ix.  2.  *  Dan.  x.  1 ;  Ezra  i.  1-4.  "  Dan.  x.  u,  ig. 
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reward  was  vouchsafed.  As  he  grew  older  it  was  not 
the  dreams  of  heathen  kings,  but  the  destinies  of  many 
nations,  and  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  which  were 
unfolded  in  vision  to  him.  Angels  sent  from  heaven 
strengthened  him,  and  at  the  last  the  promise  of  a  more 
enduring  rest  than  the  earthly  Canaan  could  give  was 
made.  "  Go  thou  thy  way  till  the  end  be  :  for  thou 
shalt  rest,  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days."^ 

And  so  there  drew  to  its  close  a  life  of  singular 
beauty  and  attractiveness.  No  Old  Testament  cha- 
racter is  so  unstained  throughout  as  was  Daniel.  His 
was  a  noble  life,  full  of  high-mindedness  and  of  the  fear 
of  God.  But  we  turn  to  ask  in  what  respects  did  the 
Messianic  teaching  grow  under  his  hand ;  what  new 
revelations,  if  any,  were  vouchsafed  to  him  respecting 
the  person  and  office  of  Messiah  ? 

When  Daniel  entered  upon  his  prophetic  office,  the 
prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah  were,  except  in  one 
great  particular,  complete.  His  birth  and  descent 
had  been  announced.  His  sufferings  had  been  plainly 
revealed ;  His  offices  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King 
had  been  distinctly  foretold.  There  remained  but  to 
answer  the  question,  which  must  have  often  arisen  in 
the  heart  ;of  the  pious  Israelite,  "  When  shall  these 
things  be  ? "  And  the  time  was  now  come  for  an 
answer  to  be  given.  In  the  earlier  prophecies,  the 
Coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  Return  from  the 
Captivity,  with  its  accompanying  and  subsequent  bless- 
ings had  been  so  far  blended  together  as  to  produce 
amongst  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  the  Captivity  the 
belief  that  the  one  would  be  the  herald  and  precursor 
of  the  other.  But  the  Captivity  was  in  truth  to  be  but 
the  commencement  of  a  further  term  of  probation  for 

^  Dan.  xii.  13, 
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the  chosen  people.  In  the  remo\'al  of  Go<f  s  \-isible 
Presence  in  the  Shechinah  of  Glory  they  most  learn  to 
trust  in  His  spiritual  Presence,  and  to  desire  all  the 
more  earnestly  the  coming  of  InmianueL 

Amid  the  sorrows  of  the  CaptiWt)',  and  the  trouble 
and  distress  which  was  to  harass  them  for  so  many 
generations  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  they  might 
lose  heart  and  hope  altogether.  God  sustained  them, 
therefore,  with  a  more  particular  prophecy  of  Messiah's 
time  than  any  they  had  yet  received.  Thus  the  ques- 
tion so  anxiously  asked  was  answered.  The  answer 
came  through  Daniel.     It  came  in  a  threefold  manner. 

First^  T/ie  return  from  the  Captivity  would  not  be 
the  signal  for  Messiah^ s  Coming.  There  must  be  many 
changes  and  disturbances  in  the  world  before  the  ftd- 
ness  of  time  should  have  come.  This  was  signified 
in  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  first  of 
Daniel's  four  visions.  The  great  image,  whose  "  bright- 
ness was  excellent,"  of  the  king's  dream,  represented 
"human  empire  in  its  well-proportioned  might,  as 
formed  in  some  measure  in  the  image  of  God."  The 
four  beasts  of  Daniel's  vision  represent  the  same  em- 
pire, but  in  its  other  and  lower  developments — "its 
brute  force,'*  "its  wasting  power."  The  dream  and 
the  vision  mean  the  same  thing.  There  should  be 
four  kingdoms  or  empires,  following  each  other  in  suc- 
cession, of  which  the  first,  the  head  of  gold,  the  lion 
with  eagle's  wings,  was  the  Babylonian,  then  existing 
in  its  full  strength.  The  second  was  the  Medo-Per- 
sian,  its  double  nationality,  so  to  speak,  represented 
by  the  two  arms  of  the  image,  and  the  greater  power 
of  the  Persian  element  by  the  bear  raised  upon  one 
side.  The  third  empire,  the  Grecian,  under  Alexander, 
is  re])resenled  in  its  swiftness  of  conquest  by  the  thighs 
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of  the  image,  and  the  quick-moving  leopard  or  pan- 
ther, with  its  four  wings  ;  the  animal's  four  heads  de- 
noting the  intellectual  power  of  the  Greeks.  The  fourth 
empire,  more  powerful  and  formidable  than  any  of  its 
predecessors,  its  strength  denoted  by  the  iron,  and  its 
terribleness  so  great  that  no  name  can  be  found  for  the 
beast  which  represents  it,  is  the  Roman.^ 

Upon  this  last  empire  the  interest  centres.  It  was 
to  have  two  periods  :  one  of  undoubted  strength,  repre- 
sented by  the  iron  legs  ;  the  other  of  division,  and  there- 
fore of  less  strength,  represented  by  the  mingled  iron 
and  clay,  the  ten  toes  of  the  image,  the  ten  horns  and 
the  eleventh  horn  of  the  fourth  beast.  For  during  its 
rule  another  kingdom,  as  a  stone  cut  out  without  hands, 
shall  be  set  up  by  the  God  of  Heaven,  before  whose 
power  and  irresistible  might  all  the  former  kingdoms 
or  empires  shall  "  become  like  the  chaff  of  the  sum- 
mer threshing-floors."  This  kingdom  shall  never  be 
destroyed.  Its  King  is  one  Hke  the  "Son  of  Man " — 
of  human  birth  therefore,  though  not  a  mere  man,  for 
He  comes,  as  God  of  old  came,  in  the  clouds  of 
Heaven.2  No  one  has  ever  doubted  but  that  by  this 
fifth  divine  kingdom  is  meant  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
When  the  Baptist,  and  our  Lord  and  His  disciples, 
proclaimed  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  at  hand, 
every  one  understood  the  term,  for  these  prophecies  of 
Daniel  had  made  them  familiar  with  it. 

But  Daniel's  later  visions,  as  we  shall  see,  foretell 

^  The  interpretation  adopted  above  is  the  ancient  one,  and  surely  the 
most  satisfactory.  But  very  able  modem  writers  adopt  the  view  that  the 
fourth  kingdom  was  that  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
Syria  and  Egypt.     Others  think  that  the  fourth  kingdom  is  yet  to  come. 

"  See  Exod.  xiii.  21, 22,  xiv.  24,  xvi.  10,  xl.  34  ;  i  Kings  viii.  10.  The 
high  priest  plainly  understood  our  Lord  as  referring  to  this  passage 
(Matt.  xxvi.  64),  and  as  claiming  therefore  to  be  the  Messiah  of  Daniel's 
prophecy. 
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plainly  that  ^the  time  would  be  long"'  before  this 
Dhrine  Kn^dom  should  ha>-e  broken  m  pieces  and 
have  consumed  *  all  the  other  kingdoms.  Hence  the 
continuance  of  the  fourth  empire  (as  indeed  of  the 
other  three,  Dan.  viL  12},  in  some  form  or  other, 
represented  by  its  subdivisions,  was  to  be  prolonged. 
It  represents  "  world  power  "  as  opposed  to  the  Divine, 
and  as  such  will  continue  until  the  full  time  is  come. 

The  prophecies  about  the  first  three  kingdoms  have 
all  been  fulfilled.  Daniel's  second  vision  ^  of  the  ram 
and  he-goat,  which  related  to  the  second  and  third 
kingdoms,  with  its  prophecy  of  Alexander  the  Great's 
swift  conquests,  and  of  the  cruelties  and  persecutions 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Antichrist  of  the  Old 
Testament,  has  also  been  fulfilled.  The  meaning  of 
the  prophecies  are  made  plain  by  their  fulfilment. 
But  much  relating  to  the  fourth  empire  is  still  in  the 
future.  For  its  explanation  we  must  wait  the  fulfil- 
ment. "  Prophecy  is  given  as  a  witness  to  God,  when 
the  time  comes,  not  to  enable  us  to  prophesy." 

Second^  ChrisVs  Kingdom^  then^  was  not  to  com- 
mence with  the  return  of  the  Captivity.  Yet  it  should 
begin  within  a  certain  definite  time.  This  was  revealed 
in  Daniel's  third  vision.^  The  seventy  years'  Captivity 
were  drawing  to  an  end.  Daniel,  fulfilling  Jeremiah's 
prophecy,^  interceded  in  prayer  for  his  people,  and  in 
answer  God  again  "  lifts  the  veil  of  the  future."  Seventy 
weeks*  were  determined  upon  the  people  (the  Jews) 
and  upon  the  Holy  City  (Jerusalem).     The  reckoning 

'  In  the  explanation  of  this  second  vision,  as  in  his  subsequent  visions, 
the  ministry  of  angels  is  very  plainly  set  forth.    Cf.  Heb.  i.  13. 

■  Dan.  ix. 

■  Jer.  xxix.  10-X3. 
•  Weeks  of  years,  490  years  therefore.      The  key  is  given  in  Enck, 

/v.  5;  <5, 
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was  to  be  "  from  the  going  forth  of  the  command  to 
build  and  restore  Jerusalem."  There  were  four  edicts  ^ 
given  with  regard  to  Jerusalem,  any  one  of  which  cor- 
responds approximately  (and  that  is  all  the  prophecy 
intends)  with  the  Coming  of  "Messiah  the  Prince," 
which  was  to  be  at  the  erfd  of  the  sixty-ninth  week. 
In  the  midst  of  the  seventieth  week  Messiah  was  to  be 
cut  off— He  was  to  die,  that  is,  a  violent  death ;  the 
sacrifice  was  to  cease,  the  city  and  sanctuary  were  to 
be  destroyed.  The  edict  which  agrees  most  closely 
with  the  date  of  our  Lord's  death,  and  with  the  pro- 
phecies, is  that  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  in  his  seventh 
year,  B.C.  458,  when  he  commissioned  Ezra  and  gave 
him  absolute  power  to  organize  the  people  "  according 
to  the  law  of  his  God."  ^  Adding  to  this  date  sixty-nine 
weeks,,  or  483  years,  we  are  brought  to  a.d.  26,  the 
year  in  which,  according  to  the  received  chronology, 
our  Lord  began  His  public  ministry. 

Third,  The  last  element  in  the  coming  of  Mes- 
siah's Kingdom  was  this — "  The  time  would  be  long" 
even  after  Messiah  came,  before  all  His  enemies  should 
be  subdued,  and  His  Kingdom  be  established  in  its  full 
strength.  This  was  revealed  in  Daniel's  fourth  vision. 
In  that  vision  Christ  Himself  appeared  to  the  prophet 
in  wondrous  form,  even  as  He  appeared  to  St.  John 
centuries  after  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos.  The  vision  ex- 
tends through  the  last  three  chapters  of  Daniel's  book. 
The  greater  portion  of  it  is  a  prophecy  of  the  contests 
between  Egypt  (the  King  of  the  South)  and  Syria  (the 
King  of  the  North),  with  the  evil  work  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.     But  as  in  our  Lord's  discourse,  in  which 

^  Viz.,  that  of  Cjn*us  (Ezra  i.  1-4,  vi.  3-5),  of  Darius  (Ezra  vi.  1-12),  of 
Artaxerxes  to  Ezra  (vii.  11-26)  of  Artaxerxes  to  Nehemiah  (ii.  x*8). 
*  Ezra  vii.  14. 
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He  appears  to  blend  together  prophecies  of  the  last 
days  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  final  judgment,  so  here 
the  prophec>'  imperceptibly  reaches  on  to  the  end  of 
time.  We  have  indeed  our  Lord's  own  authority  for 
thus  regarding  it^  \\lien  our  Lord  spoke,  one  part  of 
the  prophecy  had  already  l>een  fulfilled  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus,  but  it  was  to  be  ag^n  and  equally  fulfilled, 
as  He  teaches  us,  when  the  Romans  encamjied  against 
Jerusalem,  and  destro)'ed  both  city  and  temple.  Then 
again  of  the  prophecy  of  "  a  time,  times,  and  a  half" 
(or  three  and  a  half  years),  there  was  a  first  fulfilment 
in  the  three  and  a  half  years'  persecution  under  Antio- 
chus. But  that  persecution  is  only  a  type  of  a  still 
more  fierce  persecution  yet  awaiting  God's  Church,* 
in  the  last  days. 

Again,  in  our  Lord's  discourse,  though  the  near  and 
the  fiar  off  may  be  blended  together,  yet  there  are  parts 
of  it  which  unmistakably  refer  to  His  Second  Coming.^ 
So  in  this  prophecy  of  Daniel.  We  have  in  chap.  xii.  i 
that  reference  to  God's  Book  with  which  we  have 
already  been  made  familiar  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Psalms,*  and  which  evidently  points  to  some  future 
time  of  trial  and  judgment. 

In  this  threefold  answer  to  the  question  of  pious 
liearts  :  "  Lord,  how  long  ? "  there  was  included  the 
most  clear  and  distinct  announcement  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection  of  the  dead.^    In  no  other  passage 

'  Cf.  Dan.  xii.  ii  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  15. 

''*  The  greater  fierceness  of  the  persecution  seems  indicated  by  the 
longer  time,  1290  days,  instead  of  three  and  a  half  years,  or  1260  days 
nearly. 

^  See  especially  Matt.  xxiv.  36-51. 

*  Exod.  xxxii.  32 ;  Psa.  Ivi.  8,  Ixix.  28. 

*  Dan.  xii.  2.  See,  too,  the  words  addressed  to  Daniel  in  the  last  verse, 
•*  Thou  shalt  rest,  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days  " :  clearly 
a  reference  to  Daniel's  rest  in  the  grave  (cf»  Isa.  Ivii.  2),  and  subsequent 
rcKurrection,  when  the  great  awakening  comes. 
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of  the  Old  Testament  is  this  great  doctrine  so  plainly 
revealed.  Of  its  fulfilment  our  Blessed  Lord  was  the 
first  instance.  Nor  is  this  all ;  that  resurrection  is 
but  the  prelude  to  a  separation,  a  judgment.  Some 
shall  awake  "to  everlasting  life,  some  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt."^  "  Then  they  that  be  wise  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever."  "  But  of  that  day  and  of  that  hour  knoweth  no 
man  ; "  for  the  Book  is  sealed  even  to  the  time  of  the 
end.- 

'  Cf.  John  V.  28,  29. 

-  Daniel  unites  in  his  book  many  varieties  of  prophecy.  It  has  betn 
well  said,  "  Largest  and  least,  the  remote  future  and  the  near,  the 
conflict  of  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  its  final  issue,  man's  free  agency 
and  God's  overruling  Providence,  Judgment,  and  Mercy,  the  Death  of  the 
Redeemer  and  His  everlasting  Kingdom,  His  presence  as  Man,  yet  more 
than  Man,  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  passing  avray  of  the  Old  Cove- 
nant and  its  sacrifices,  and  the  bringing  in  of  the  New,  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  the  gift  of  righteousness,  are  all  concentred  in  him."— '  Pusev,  on 
Daniel,  p.  391. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

After  the  Captivity— The  Prophets  Haggai 
and  Zechariah,  and  their  Messianic 
Teaching. 

DARIUS  the  Mede  ruled  but  far  a  short  tune  over 
Bab)'lon.  He  died,  or  was  killed  in  battle^  after 
about  two  years,  and  Cyrus,  the  real  conqueror,  reigned 
in  person.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  issue  an  edict 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  native  land.^ 

Isaiah  had  prophesied  of  Cyrus,  about  one  hundred 
and  sevent>'  years  before.  He  had  said  of  him  that  he 
was  "  the  Lord's  Anointed,"  "  His  Shepherd,"  who 
should  "  perform  all  His  pleasure ;  even  saying  to 
Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  to  the  Temple, 
Thy  foundation  shall  be  laid."  ' 

Political  considerations  may  in  point  ha\'e  been 
employed  by  God  to  move  the  resolution  of  Cyrus. 
But  the  chief  agent  probably  was  the  aged  prophet 
Daniel,  of  whose  interpretation  of  the  hand-writing  on 
the  wall  at  Belshazzar's  feast,  and  deliverance  from  the 
lions'  den  he  must  have  heard.  Daniel  may  even  have 
shown  Isaiah's  words  to  C)tus,  who,  in  his  proclama- 
tion, says  : — "  The  Lord  God  of  heaven  .  .  .  hath 
charged  me  to  build  Him  a  house  at  Jerusalem."  ' 

During  the  seventy  years  of  the  Captivit}-,  a  new 

'  2  Chron.  xxxvL  22,  23.       *  Isa.  xlv,  i ;  xliv.  28.        '  Hlzra  i.  2. 
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generation  had  sprung  up  of  Jews  bom  in  Babylonia 
and  the  surrounding  country.  It  need  not  surprise  us 
to  find  that  many  of  these  had  no  desire  to  leave  the 
land  of  their  birth,  and  that  they  clung  to  their  homes 
in  Babylon. 

The  more  enthusiastic  and  the  nobler  spirits  among 
them,  however,  hailed  with  joy  the  opportunity  for  re- 
turn, and  about  fifty  thousand  set  forth  on  their  way  to 
the  Holy  Land  and  Jerusalem. 

The  greater  part  of  these  belonged  to  the  tribes  of 
Levi,  Judah,  and  Benjamin,  but  many  from  the  other 
tribes  accompanied  them.^  Some  of  these  were  aged 
men,  who  had  seen  Jerusalem  in  their  youth,  and 
yearned  to  return.  There  were  also  priests,  Levites, 
singers  and  porters  for  the  Temple  service. 

The  leader  of  the  host  was  Zerubbabel,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  line  of  David,  the  hope  of  the  royal 
house,  and  recognized  as  Prince  of  the  Captivity  by  the 
Jews.  He,  as  Daniel  and  his  companions  before  him, 
had  received  another  name,  "  Sheshbazzar,"  at  the 
foreign  court  where  he  had  lived.^  Cyrus  made  Zerub- 
babel governor  of  Judaea,  which  was  now  only  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Persian  empire.^  He  proved  himself  a 
worthy  leader.  Though  he  knew  the  promises  of  ever- 
lasting kingship  to  his  own  line,  he  was  loyal  to  Cyrus, 
who  had  sent  him  ;  and  his  unfailing  faith  and  steady 
devotion  to  God's  service  were  rewarded  by  Divine 
assurances  of  favour.  Zerubbabel  was  accompanied 
by  the  High  Priest  Joshua,  of  whom  all  we  know  indi- 
cates a  singularly  pure  and  noble  character.      His 

*  Ezra  i.  5 ;  ii.  64, 65,  70 ;  i  Chron.  ix.  3. 

-  Ezra  i.  8 ;  V.  14,  16.  The  name  Zerubbabel  signifies  **  scattered  to 
Babylon,"  or  **born  at  Babylon." 

=•  Ezra  ii.  i.  **  The  children  of  the  Province"  were  those  Jews  who 
returned  to  the  Holy  Land,. 
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influence  for  good  may  be  seen  in  the  perfect  har* 
mony  which  existed,  during  his  high-priesthood^  be- 
tween the  priests  and  the  prophets — 3.  strong  contrast 
to  the  condition  of  things  in  Jeremiah's  time.^ 

Among  the  returning  host  were  also  the  prophets 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  whose  great  mission  it  was  to 
arouse  and  encourage  with  burning  words  the  despond* 
ing  hearts  of  their  fellow-coimtrymen. 

We  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  returning  exiles, 
the  hopes  of  the  young,  the  memories  of  the  old  who 
had  seen  the  Holy  City  before,  the  joy  of  all.  They 
were,  as  they  themselves  expressed  it,  "  like  them  that 
dream  ; "  and  with  laughter  and  singing  they  spoke  of 
"  the  great  things  "  the  Lord  had  done  for  them,  adding 
the  prayer,  that  as  the  empty  water-courses  of  the  hot 
south  country  are  filled  again  by  the  autumn  and  spring 
rains,  and  become  rivers  once  more,  so  might  all  the 
children  of  the  Captivity  return  and  flow  together  in 
their  own  land.^ 

But  they  did  not  find  the  land  on  their  return  such 
as  their  fathers  had  found  it  when,  led  by  the  first 
Joshua,  "they  inherited  the  labour  of  the  people."^ 
During  the  Captivity  the  land  had  lain  desolate,  and 
the  returning  Jews  had  to  clear  their  fields  of  the  jungle, 
to  build  their  houses,  and  to  protect  themselves  from 
enemies  dwelling  around.  At  first  they  began  with 
alacrity  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  Temple  with  which 
they  were  charged.  They  had  with  them  the  sacred 
vessels  which,  carried  off  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  used 
by  Belshazzar  at  his  feast,  had  been  restored  by  Cyrus. 
But  there  was  no  Temple  in  which  to  place  them.  The 
first  act  of  the  leaders  was  to  raise  up  again  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering.    Probably  in  clearing  the  ruins  of  the 

'  Jer.  XX.  I,  2.  '  Psa.  cxxvi.  "  Psa.  cv,  44. 
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Temple  they  found  the  old  foundation  of  this  altar, 
and  "  t^)on  his  bases  "  they  set  up  the  new  one,  before 
the  Temple  porch.  Once  more  from  this  time  the 
daily  sacrifices  were  offered  and  all  the  appointed  feasts 
kept,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  occurring  a  fortnight 
after  the  raising  of  the  altar. 

Assisted  by  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  they  procured 
cedar-trees  from  Lebanon,  as  Solomon  had  previously 
done,  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  and  early  in  the  next 
year  their  preparations  were  forward  enough  for  them 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  House  itself.  This  was 
done  with  all  the  solemnity  and  pomp  they  could  com- 
mand. Once  more  God's  people  stood  on  the  hill  of 
Zion,  the  priests  with  their  trumpets,  the  sons  of  Asaph 
singing  the  very  same  words  as  their  fathers  had  sung 
when  Solomon  dedicated  the  first  Temple.  But  how 
changed  was  the  scene  !  Instead  of  the  finished  courts 
and  beautiful  house  of  the  great  king,  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  heaps  of  rubbish,  deserted  and  ruinous 
streets,  desolation  everywhere.  At  the  sight  and  the 
thoughts  awakened,  those  who  remembered  the  past 
glories  burst  into  tears,  while  the  young  and  hopeful 
shouted  for  joy.^  None  can  have  felt  these  mingled 
emotions  more  than  Zerubbabel.  The  heir  of  David 
and  of  Solomon,  he  stood  at  last  near  the  sepulchres 
of  his  fathers,  he  saw  the  place  where  they  had  ruled, 
he  was  the  successor  to  their  work,  for  his  own  hands 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  second  Temple  ;2  yet  he  was 
but  an  officer  appointed  by  a  foreign  king,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  and  weak  band  of  people,  the  "  remnant " 
who  had  returned ;  the  promises  to  the  line  of  David 
seemed  far  from  fulfilment,  the  discouragements  to  the 
work  before  him  were  many  and  great. 

'  Ezra  iii.  8-13.  "  Zcch.  iv.  9. 
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The  greatest  hindrance  was  probably  caused  by  the 
conduct  of  the  heathen  colonists  living  around  the 
Jews.    These  "Samaritans"  (whose  name  becomes 
so  familiar  to  us  in  the  New  Testament)   were  not 
Israelites,  but  a  mixed  race  of  people  sent  to  occupy 
the   land   nearly  a    century  and   a  half  before   by 
Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assyria.    They  claimed  to  help 
in  the  building,  but  were  rejected  by  Zerubbabel  and 
the  high  priest  on  account  of  their  foreign  birth  and 
heathen  practices.^    From  this  time  they  became  active 
enemies  ;  they  sent  messengers  with  false  accusations 
against  the  Jews  to  the  Persian  court,  and  they  pro- 
bably intercepted  the  supplies  of  stone  and  timber  for 
the  building.    Added  to  this,  came  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  cultivating  the  land.     Under  these  hindrances 
the  faith  of  the  Jews  failed,  and  they  gradually  ceased 
to  build  the  House  whose  foundation  they  had  so 
quickly  laid.     Even  the  noble  governor  and  the  high 
priest  became  discouraged,  and  selfish  desires  crept  in 
among  the  chief  men.    They  made  houses  for  them- 
selves which  were  "  cieled,"  that  is,  inlaid  with  cedar, 
for  which  they  probably  used  the  wood  which  had  been 
brought  for  the  Temple.^    For  this  selfish  neglect  and 
want  of  faith  God's  punishment  fell  on  them.    A  ter- 
rible drought  came  upon  the  land  ;    sudden  storms 
destroyed  the  labours  of  their  hands  ;  and  it  seemed  in 
vain  to  work.    They  sowed  much  and  brought  in  little. 
If  they  went  to  a  heap  of  sheaves  for  corn  or  to  the 
wine-press  for  wine,  they  found  the  yield  less  than  they 
expected.^    Yet  they  did  not  perceive  that  what  they 
really  needed  was  God's  blessing,  withheld  from  them 
because  of  their  want  of  faith.     At  length  a  decree 

'  2  Kings  xvii.  29-41 ;  E2ra  iv.  2.  =  Haggai  i.  4,  8 ;  Ezra  iii.  7. 

'  Haggai  i.  6,  10, 11 ;  ii.  15-17;  Zech.  viii,  10. 
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from  the  Persian  court  forbade  any  further  attempts 
at  building. 

And  now,  at  the  darkest  time,  came  a  bright  light. 
Once  more  prophetic  voices  were  raised  among  God's 
people,  and  two  servants  of  God,  one  of  them  by  birth 
a  priest,  were  empowered  to  deliver  "  the  word  of  the 
Lord  "  to  His  people.  The  first  of  these  was  Haggai. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Feast  of  the  New  Moon  (the 
first  day  of  the  sixth  month)  he  spoke  to  the  people 
assembled  in  the  unfinished  building.  Respecting  their 
own  words  that  the  time  was  not  come  to  build,  he 
urged  on  them  that  it  was  the  time,  for  famine  and 
drought  were  come  on  them  because  they  had  not  done 
it,  but  had  spent  the  time  on  their  own  dwellings.^ 
"  Consider  your  ways,"  or,  "  Set  your  heart  upon  your 
ways  ; "  this  is  the  constant  call  of  the  earnest  practical 
prophet,  and  the  call  was  not  unheeded.  Zerubbabel 
and  Joshua  were  stirred  up  at  once,  and  the  people 
followed  them,  so  that,  after  a  suspension  more  or 
less  of  about  fourteen  years,  the  work  was  resumed 
with  vigour.  Immediately  came  another  message 
from  the  lips  of  Haggai,  "I  am  with  you,  saith  the 
Lord."  2 

For  five  months  from  the  commencement  of  this 
second  attempt  at  rebuilding  Haggai  from  time  to  time 
delivered  messages  from  God.  When  the  joyous  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  came  round  (the  twenty-first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  3),  he  uttered  strengthening  words  to 
the  rulers  and  the  people.  They  might  remember  the 
old  Temple,  and  despair  of  ever  equalling  its  glory  and 
beauty,  but  he  was  commissioned  to  tell  them  that  the 

*  Hagg^  i. 

^  Haggai  i.  13.     The  works  do  not  appear  to  have  been  altogether 
stopped  for  more  than  two  or  three  years  :  b.c.  522-20. 
=  Haggai  ii.  \. 
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glory  of  this  second  house  should  be  far  greater  than 
that  of  the  first,  and  that  after  they  had  seen  the  nations 
around  them  con\'ulsed  and  shaken,  in  that  place  where 
they  were  should  peace  be  given.  Peace,  but  only  after 
the  overthrow  of  thrones  and  kingdoms, — such  an  over- 
throw as  Daniel  had  >ntnessed  when  he  interpreted  the 
king's  dream  at  Babylon.  The  great  empires  of  the 
heathen  world  should  £dl  at  length,  and  the  kingdom 
which  should  never  be  destroyed  be  set  up. 

Haggai  was  now  joined  in  his  work  by  another, 
equally  commissioned  to  speak  God's  words  to  His 
people.  The  "  yoimg  man,"  Zechariah,*  who  had  cer- 
tainly been  bom  during  the  CaptiWt)*,  was  especially 
opposed  to  that  temper  of  mind  which,  looking  back 
u-ith  regret  for  the  past,  weakened  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  work  in  the  present.  Haggai  had  alluded 
to  the  "  ancient  men "  in  whose  eyes  the  house  now 
building  was  as  nothing  ;^  Zechariah  called  to  remem- 
brance their  fathers'  refusal  to  hearken  to  the  former 
prophets,  and  bade  them  not  imitate  them  ;  and  at 
another  time,  showed  how  their  sins  were  the  cause  of 
the  CaptiWty.^  The  hopeful  present,  the  glorious 
future,  were  all  in  all  to  Zechariah,  and  in  seven  won- 
drous  visions  much  relating  to  these  was  revealed  to 
him.  The  scattering  of  enemies,  the  enlargement  of 
Jerusalem  and  her  purification  from  evil,  these  things 
he  looked  forward  to  with  longing ;  in  the  present  he 
recognized  the  fitness  and  the  noble  qualities  of  the 
men  who  were  striving  with  such  great  difiiculties. 
Joshua,  the  High  Priest,  might  be  accused  of  ex-il,  and 
perhaps  defamed  at  the  Persian  court :  he  saw  him 
tried  at  the  heavenly  tribunal,  accused  by  the  Great 

'  Zcch.  u.  4.  -  Haggni  ii.  3. 

■''  Zcch.  i.  4-6;  \u.  11-14. 
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Adversary,  and  acquitted  by  Jehovah.  Many  might 
"  despise  the  day  of  small  things,"  and  say  that  Zerub- 
babel  could  never  finish  the  great  work  he  had  begun  : 
the  prophet  declared  that  the  hands  which  laid  the 
foundation  should  bring  forth  the  headstone  thereof 
"  with  shoutings."  When  some,  taking  the  despondent 
view,  would  have  continued  in  the  Holy  Land  the  fasts 
instituted  for  the  captives  while  dwelling  in  Babylon, 
Zechariah  declared  these  signs  of  punishment  ended 
with  the  pimishment  itself,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
turned  into  cheerful  feasts.  "  Therefore  love  the  truth 
and  peace,"  he  continued,  and  spoke  of  Jerusalem  as 
henceforth  a  centre  of  worship  to  all  nations.^  So  with 
sharp  warnings,  direct  commands,  and  strong  hopeful 
words  did  the  two  new  prophets  animate  the  people. 
The  effect  of  their  words  was  marvellous.  The  old 
hindrances  were  still  there,  plenty  was  as  yet  only 
promised,  the  Samaritan  enemies  were  still  busy,  the 
Persian  decree  was  still  in  force  against  them,  yet  with 
redoubled  courage  they  so  heartily  resumed  their  work, 
that  when  next  their  enemies  wrote  to  the  king  of  Persia 
they  said,  "  This  work  goeth  fast  on,  and  prospereth  in 
their  hands."  2 

A  new  king,  named  Darius,  had  now  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  He  searched  for  the  decree  of  Cyrus  in 
favour  of  the  Jews,  and  when  he  had  found  it,  reversed 
the  edict  which  his  predecessor  had  made  against  them. 
Thus  unexpectedly  the  chief  of  their  hindrances  were 
removed.  With  the  royal  favour  they  worked  on,  and 
in  four  years  from  the  time  when  the  work  was  resumed 
the  second  Temple  was  finished.  It  was  probably 
larger  than  that  built  by  Solomon,  but  in  splendour  of 
decoration  fell  as  much  below  it  as  the  sacrifice  offered 

*  See  Zech.  iv.  7,  9»  ic  J  viii.  19-23.  ''  Ezra  v.  8. 
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on  the  day  of  dedication  did  below  that  presented  by 
the  great  king  of  Israel.^  But  it  stood  complete,  and 
was  a  standing  memorial  of  the  fact  that  true  prophets 
had  been  granted  to  the  returned  people,  that  their 
words  had  abundant  power,  and  that  they  had  entirely 
stirred  up  the  courage  and  faith  of  those  who  heard 
them.  Zerubbabel  finished  the  house  he  had  begun  ; 
he  placed  the  headstone  on  it,  and  heard  the  cries, 
"  Grace,  grace  unto  it."  Of  the  rest  of  his  life  we  know 
nothing.  He  had  been  assured  that  he  was  to  God  as 
the  signet  ring  so  dear  to  an  Oriental  prince,  worn  on 
his  right  hand,  or  suspended  round  his  neck.*  And 
doubtless  through  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  the 
cherished  and  protected  of  God.  Yet,  as  has  been  said, 
"  all  the  tender  images  connected  with  the  signet  ring," 
are  only  perfectly  true  of  the  great  Son  of  Zerubbabel,* 
Solomon  and  David,  Whose  presence  in  the  rebuilt 
Temple  was  its  greatest  glory,  and  Who  set  up  that 
kingdom  which  will  continue  for  ever  and  ever. 

In  what  respects,  we  may  now  ask,  did  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  add  to  the  already  gathering  fulness  of  Mes- 
sianic prediction  ? 

Messianic  Teaching  of  Haggai.    Beyond  the 

date  of  his  mission,  we  know  nothing  of  the  personal 
history  of  this  prophet.'* 

We  have  seen  that  Haggai's  mission  was  to  en- 
courage the  Jews  to  resume  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple, 
and  that  his  appeal  to  them  was  successful.  The  later 
glory  of  the  House  should  exceed  its  former  glory."    At 

^  Compare  Ezra  vi.  17  ;  1  Kings  viii.  63. 

^  Haggai  ii.  23.  '  Matt.  i.  13. 

*  The  LXX.  attributes  Psalms  cxxxviii.  and  cxlvi.-cxlviii.,  and  the 
Vulgate,  Psalms  cxii.  and  cxlvi.  to  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
conjointly,  and  pessibly  correctly. 

'  So  the  LXX.  rightly  renders  this  verse.    Haggai  regards  the  first  and 
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present,  the  glory  might  seem  indeed  in  comparison 
with  the  former  glory  as  nothing ;  within  the  rebuilt 
Temple  there  might  be  no  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  no  fire 
from  heaven  on  its  altar,  no  holy  oil ;  without,  no  visible 
cloud  of  glory  would  rest  upon  it ;  and  yet  a  greater 
glory  than  was  bestowed  upon  the  House  in  former 
days  awaited  it  in  the  future,  for  "  the  Desire  of  all 
nations  should  come"  to  it.  And  He  came.  The 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  ;  fulfilled  when  Simeon  took  the 
infant  Jesus  into  his  arms  ;  fulfilled  when  the  Divine 
Child  sat  amongst  the  Doctors  ;  fulfilled  when  the 
Temple  was  cleared  of  those  who  sold  and  bought 
therein,  defiling  its  sacred  precincts,  and  making  it  a 
den  of  thieves  ;  fulfilled  when  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth 
of  Galilee  healed  the  sick,  and  taught  the  people  within 
its  courts.  Those  comings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  the 
Temple  were  the  prelude  to  that  final  shaking  of  the 
things  of  the  Old  Covenant  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans,  in  which,  as  the  Apostle  teaches, 
the  prophecy  was  to  find  its  complete  accomplishment.^ 
There  was,  however,  a  further  Messianic  prophecy 
added  by  the  Prophet :  "  In  this  place  will  I  give 
peace,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  ^  This  gift  was  above 
any  gift  of  greater  glory,  for  it  was  to  be  a  gift  of  that 
which  passeth  all  understanding.^  And  we  see  its 
fulfilment  in  the  Song  of  the  Angels,*  in  the  gift  of  our 
Lord  to  His  disciples,^  in  that  summary  of  the  Gospel 
given  us  by  St.  Peter,  as  a  word  "  preaching  peace  by 
Jesus  Christ."  ^ 

The  Messianic  Teaching  of  Zechariah. 

second  temples  as  one  building :  it  is  the  glory,  past  and  future,  which 
he  contemplates.    Our  Lord  came  really  to  a  third  temple,  that  of  Herod. 

•  Heb.  xii.  26.  "  Haggai  ii.  9. 

"  So  St.  Ambrose,  quoted  by  Pusey.         *  Luke  ii.  14. 
John  xiv.  27.  "  Acts  x.  36. 
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The  priest  *  Zechariah  received  his  call  to  the  pro- 
phetic office  about  two  months  after  Haggai  received 
his  commission.'  The  purpose  of  both  prophets  was 
the  same :  the  rousing  their  countrymen  to  complete 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  But  the  manner  in 
which  Zechariah  was  inspired  to  do  this  was  very  re- 
markable. It  was  by  a  series,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
se\'en  visions,  all  seen  in  one  night  After  a  short 
introduction,  Zechariah  relates  these  visions  (L  7  to 
vi.  8).  Whibt  relating  to  circumstances  then  present, 
they  are  full  of  Messianic  prediction.  Let  us  try  to 
trace  their  teaching. 

In  thejirst  vision  '  the  man  among  the  myrtle  trees 
is  the  same  who,  in  v.  12,  as  the  Angel  of  the  Lord, 
pleads  for  Jerusalem  and  the  cities  of  Judah.  In  this 
Angel  of  the  Lord,  making  intercession,  we  see,  as  in 
earlier  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,*  the  Divine  Me- 
diator, who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us. 

In  the  second  vision,^  the  measuring  of  Jerusalem 
reminds  us  of  the  earlier  words  of  Ezekiel,®  whilst  it 
bids  us  look  onward  to  that  measuring  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  seen  in  vision  by  St.  John/  In  the  call  to 
the  daughters  of  Zion,  with  which  this  vision  closes, 
the  promise  made  is  one  which  reaches  to  the  life  of 
our  Lord  on  earth,  to  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  and  to 
the  dwelling  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  midst  of  His  Church. 

The  third  vision  ^  recalls  the  earlier  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  respecting  "The  Branch."^     In 

'  Nell.  xii.  16.  -  Cf.  Haggai  i.  i ;  Zech  i.  i. 

"  Zeclh  i.  7-ci»  "  Gf.  evg.  Gen.  xxii.  is,  i6. ;  Josh.  v.  13;  vu  5. 

^  Zcch.  ii.  Possibly  St.  Paul  alludes  to  verse  5  of  this  chapter  in 
Kom.  !x.  4. 

"  Kxck.  xl.  3.  '  Rev.  xxi.  15.  '  Zech.  iii. 

"  I  Ma.  iv.  a. ;  Jer.  xxiii.  5,  xxxiii.  15.  In  Isa.  xi.  i  the  Hebrew  word 
is  nut  the  name. 
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the  ceremonial  uncleanness  of  Joshua,  and  his  being  re- 
clothed,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  work  wrought  for  us  by 
Jesus  Christ,  Who,  though  He  knew  no  sin,  was  made  sin 
for  us,  whilst  the  crowning  of  the  high  priest  with  the 
mitre  or  diadem  is  a  type  of  the  completeness  of  the 
work  of  our  Lord  upon  the  cross.  And  once  more,  in 
the  stone  engraven  with  seven  eyes,  we  are  reminded 
of  that  "  tried  Stone  "  laid  in  Zion,  to  whom  those  Gifts 
of  the  Spirit  were  given  without  measure,  and  in  whom 
are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.^ 

The  fourth  vision  of  the  golden  candlestick  and  the 
two  olive  branches,  whilst jt  had  its  then  present  inter- 
pretation, carries  us  forward  to  St.  John's  vision  in  the 
isle  of  Patmos,  and  becomes  to  us  thus  a  picture  of 
Christ's  Church  supplied  with  the  holy  oil  of  His  grace, 
through  the  living  agency  of  apostles  and  prophets, 
evangelists,  pastors  and  teachers.  ^ 

In  the  concluding  visions  of  the  flying  roll,  of  the 
woman  in  the  midst  of  the  ephah,  and  of  the  four 
chariots  with  their  variously  coloured  horses,  we  have 
less  of  distinct  Messianic  teaching*  Though  even  in 
the  first  of  these  we  seem  to  have  a  premonitory  note 
of  the  cry,  "  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children," 
and  in  the  second,  of  the  work  of  Antichrist  in  the 
later  days.^ 

The  visions  were  followed  by  a  command  to  crown 
Joshua  the  high  priest  with  a  double  crown.  This  act 
was  symbolic  of  the  union  of  the  priestly  and  kingly 
offices  of  Jesus  Christ.'* 

'  Isa.  xxviii.  16  ;  Col.  ii.  3.  °  Eph.  iv. 

^  Zech.  v.,  vi.  1-8.  Dr.  Pusey  points  out  that  the  house  for  the  wo- 
man is  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  the  scene,  not  only  of  Babylon's  later 
power,  but  of  that  first  effort  to  erect  a  world-empire  against  God,  re- 
corded in  Gen.  xi.  Hence  the  vision  became  an  apt  symbol  of  the  Anti- 
Christian  world.  *  Zech.  vi.  9-1 1. 
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In  the  prophecy  of  ten  men  out  of  all  nations  taking 
hold  of  the  skirt  of  a  Jew,  and  asking  for  instruction, 
wc  have  a  very  distinct  Messianic  note.  It  echoes  the 
Psalmist's  "  All  nations  shall  come  and  worship  Thee, 
O  Lord,  and  shall  glorify  Thy  name."^  A  Jewish 
writer,  in  reference  to  this  passage  of  Zechariah,  says, 
^  All  nations  shall  come,  falling  on  their  faces  before 
the  Messiah  and  the  Israelites,  saying.  Grant  that  we 
may  be  Thy  servants  and  of  Israel"  - 

In  the  concluding  chapters  of  Zechariah's  book 
there  are  many  Messianic  references.^ 

In  these  chapters  Zechariah  repeats  the  prophecy  of 
Joel  respecting  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit*  To 
the  prophecy  of  the  opened  fountain,^  as  fulfilled  in 
our  Lord,  there  seems  a  clear  reference  in  Rev.  i.  5,* 
and  when  Jesus  said,  "  I  and  My  Father  are  One,"  He 
plainly  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  "  the  Man  who  is  the 
fellow  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  ^ 

In  the  two  staves,  "  Beauty "  and  "  Bands,"  *  and 
their  being  cut  asunder  by  the  prophet,  we  may  see  a 
symbolic  action,  representing  the  dissolution  of  the 
special  covenant  with  Israel  and  the  taking  in  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  the  separation  of  Israel  into  two  bands, 
those  who  should  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  those 
who  should  not.  Only  the  former  were  in  the  end  to 
be  really  of  Israel 

'  Psa.  Ixxxvi.  9.  '  See  Pusey,  Minor  Propliets^  p.  550. 

^  These  chapters  (ix.-xiv.)  are  by  some  assigned  to  another  writer,  or 
two  other  writers ;  and  various  dates  have  been  given  to  them  within 
a  period  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years.  But  there  seems  no  reason 
for  not  adhering,  on  the  whole,  to  the  ancient  tradition  which  regarded 
all  these  chapters  an  part  of  Zechariah's  own  work. 

*  Zech.  xii.  10 ;  cp.  Joel  ii.  28.  °  Zech.  xiii.  i. 

•  Cf.  Heb.  ix.  14  ;  1  Peter  i.  19. 

'  John  X.  30 ;  Zech.  xiii.  7.  "  Fellow,'*  i,e.  neighbour,  in  the  sense  of 
equality  of  position.  •  Zech.  xu  7-14. 
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Besides  these  passages  there  are  four  others  which 
are  distinctly  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament  as  ful- 
filled in  our  Lord.  These  are,  the  call  to  the  daughter 
of  Jerusalem  to  rejoice  in  the  advent  of  her  King  ;  ^ 
the  slave's  price  given  for  the  shepherd,  and  cast  imto 
the  potter  ;  ^  the  mourning  of  the  Jews,  and  of  all  His 
enemies,  when  they  shall  understand  the  sin  they  have 
committed,  as  "  they  look  upon  Him  Whom  they  have 
pierced,"  when  He  cometh  with  the  clouds  ;  ^  and  the 
call  to  smite  the  shepherd  and  scatter  the  sheep,*  men- 
tioned by  our  Lord  Himself. 

'  2^ch.  ix.  9  ;  Matt.  xxi.  5 ;  John  xii.  15. 

*  Zech.  xi.  12,  13 ;  Exod.  xxi.  32 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  xo.  How  St. 
Matthew  came  to  substitute  the  name  of  Jeremiah  for  that  of  Zechariah, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  He  may,  very  possibly,  have  been  quoting  from 
memory,  and  thus  have  made  a  mistake. 

'  Zech.  xii.  10 ;  John  xix.  34,  37 ;  Rev.  i.  7. 

*  Zech.  xiii.  7  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  31. 
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CHAPTER    XLIL 

After  tlie  Captivity— The  Books  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  —  Malachi  and  his 
Messianic  Teaching. 

The  Book  of  Ezra.  This  book  consists  of  two 
distinct  sections  : — 

{a.)  CJiapters  i.-vi,  A  compilation,  from  records, 
by  Ezra,  of  events  which  happened  during  a  period  of 
twenty-three  years,  B.C.  53^516.  These  chapters  give 
an  account  of  the  return  from  exile  of  the  first  com- 
pany of  Jews,  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple,  and  of  the  circumstances  connected 
therewith.  The  chief  Jewish  characters  of  this  section 
arc  Zerubbabel,  the  governor;  Joshua,  the  high  priest; 
and  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  the  prophets. 

{b,)  Chapters  vii.-x.  An  account  by  Ezra  himself  of 
the  mission  upon  which  he  was  sent  to  Judaea  by 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  These  chapters  embrace  a 
period  of  one  year,  April,  B.C.  458,  to  April,  B.C.  457. 

There  are  no  less  than  six  official  documents  cited 
in  this  book,  and  several  Persian  words  are  found  in  it.^ 

'  The  Official  Documents  arc :  (i)  The  decree  of  Cyrus,  authorizing 
the  return  from  Captivity  (i.  1-4) ;  (2)  ITie  letter  of  the  adversaries  to 
Artaxerxes  I.  (iv.  7-16);  (3)  The  answer  of  Artaxerxes  to  the  adversaries 
(iv.  17-22) ;  (4)  The  letter  of  the  adversaries  to  Darius  (Hystaspis) 
(v.  6-17) ;  (s)  The  answer  of  Darius  (vi.  1-12) ;  (6)  The  commission  of 
Artaxerxes  (Longimanus)  to  Ezra  (vii.  11-26).  The  most  interesting 
Persian  words  found  in  the  Book  of  Ezra  are :  (i)  Angara  (translated 
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The  Book  of  Nehemiah.  This  book  was  an- 
ciently regarded  as  one  book  with  that  of  Ezra,  but 
they  are  really  distinct.  "  The  author  of  Ezra  iden- 
tifies himself  with  Ezra,  and  the  author  of  Nehemiah 
with  Nehemiah."^ 

The  book  of  Nehemiah  consists  of /Zwr  portions  : — 

(a.)  Chapters  i.-vii.  A  consecutive  narrative,  written 
by  Nehemiah  himself,  embracing  a  period  of  about  one 
year  (B.C.  445-444),  but  written  at  least  twelve  years 
later,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  chap.  v.  14  with  i.  i. 

(^.)  Chapters  vm.-x.  A  narrative  of  events  which 
occurred  in  the  autumn  of  B.  c.  444.  In  this  section 
Nehemiah  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  and  his 
title  is  changed  from  Pechah  (governor,  v.  14),  to  Tir- 
shatha  (viii.  9)  ;  Ezra  occupies,  as  the  priest-conductor 
of  a  great  religious  ceremonial,  the  chief  place.  This 
section  was  probably  written  by  some  secretary  of 
Ezra,  evidently  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  relates 
(x.  29-39),  and  afterwards  incorporated  by  Nehemiah 
into  his  own  book. 

(^.)  Chapters  XI, -xii,  26.  This  section  contains  six 
important  lists  of  names,  drawn,  probably,  from  state 
documents  of  the  period.  In  the  fourth  list  the  names 
are  carried  down  to  that  of  Jaddua,^  who  is  said,  by 

"letter,"  Ezra  iv.  8,  11;  v.  6),  a  letter  sent  by  the  Persian  system  of 
compulsory  post,  established  by  Darius  Hystaspis.  Hence  the  word 
came  to  be  used  (in  Greek)  of  any  kind  of  compulsion,  as  in  Matt.  v.  41. 
(2)  Daric  (translated  "dram,"  Ezra  viii.  27),  a  Persian  gold  coin, 
variously  estimated  as  worth  from  13*.  bd.  to  22 j.  (3)  Tirshatha^  applied 
as  a  title  to  Zerubbabel,  as  governor  of  Judaea  (Ezra  ii.  63  ;  Neh.  vii.  65, 
70),  and  to  Nehemiah  (Neh.  viii.  9 ;  x.  i).  It  may  be  rendered  into 
English  by  "  His  Reverence,"  or  "  His  Honour." 

*  Bp.  Wordsworth. 

"  Neh.  xii.  lo,  ii,  22,  23.  Darius  the  Persian,  of  v.  22,  is  believed 
to  have  been  Darius  Codomannus,  the  opponent  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  reigned  B.C.  336-331. 
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Josephus,  to  have  been  the  high  priest  who  met  Alex- 
ander the  Great  after  the  battle  of  Issos,  B.  c  333, 
about  a  century  after  Nehemiah's  time.  This  list 
was,  therefore,  either  inserted  or  added  ta  by  some 
later  hand. 

{d.)  Chapter  xii,  26-J7//.  This  section  contains  an 
account  of  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  of  certain  reforms  carried  out  by  Nehemiah,  after 
his  return  from  Babylon,  B.C  432  or  431.  The  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
delayed  for  some  twelve  or  more  years  after  its  com- 
pletion ;^  but  this  is  by  no  means  pertain. 

The  Mission  of  Ezra.  Fifty-seven  years  had 
passed  away  since  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was  con- 
secrated, when  Ezra  the  scribe  left  Babylon  to  visit 
his  brethren  in  Judaea  (B.C.  458).  Their  condition 
had  not  improved  during  those  years.  The  enthusiasm 
kindled  by  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  which 
had  borne  the  people  over  their  difficulties,  and  brought 
about  the  completion  of  the  Temple,  had  passed  away. 
The  leaders,  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  were  dead.  We 
hear  of  no  governor  appointed  at  once  to  fiD  the  place 
of  the  first,  and  the  descendants  of  Joshua  who  filled 
the  high  priest's  office  were  not  worthy  of  their  ances- 
tor. The  walls  of  Jerusalem  remained  unbuilt ;  and 
through  the  mixed  marriages,  which  were  growing 
common,  the  people  were  fast  becoming  amalgamated 
with  the  Samaritans  and  the  heathen  nations  around. 
Ezra  was  himself  a  priest,  but  the  title  most  often  given 
to  him  was  "  the  scribe."  "  He  was  a  ready  scribe  in 
the  law  of  Moses."  2 

It  was  probably  during  the  Captivity  that  the  Scribes 

'  Cf,  chapters  ii,  1 ;  vi.  15  ;  xiij,  6.  •  Y.jx^  vu.  6, 
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became  a  distinct  class  of  men.  They  were  the  inter- 
preters of  the  Law,  and  they  expounded  it  when  the 
old  Hebrew  in  which  it  was  written  could  no  longer 
be  understood  by  the  people,  who  had  acquired  a  new 
dialect  during  their  residence  in  Babylon.  The  Scribes 
also  were  the  copiers  who  multiplied  manuscripts  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Their  knowledge  gave  them 
a  considerable  influence  over  the  people ;  how  they 
afterwards  used  it  we  see  by  the  notices  we  have  of 
them  in  the  New  Testament.  They  had  then  become 
followers  of  the  letter  of  the  Law,  not  of  the  spirit ; 
and  our  Lord  classed  them  with  the  Pharisees  as 
hypocrites,  "  outwardly  appearing  righteous  unto  men, 
within  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity."  ^ 

In  the  earlier  days,  however,  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews,  the  Scribes  held  a  very  different  position,  and 
were  probably  the  main  cause  of  the  Scriptures  not 
being  totally  forgotten.  None  among  them  was  more 
pure-hearted  than  Ezra.  He  "  had  prepared  his  heart 
to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach 
in  Israel  statutes  and  judgments."  It  was  to  reform 
the  abuses  which  had  become  common  among  the 
Jews  that  Ezra  paid  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem.  His 
favour  and  influence  with  the  then  reigning  king  of 
Persia,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  his  high  charac- 
ter and  learning,  secured  him  an  influence  on  his 
arrival.  Even  by  the  king  he  was  known  as  "  a  scribe 
of  the  law  of  the  God  of  heaven,"  ^  and  those  who 
dreaded  the  evil  result  of  the  mixed  marriages  ap- 
pealed to  him  at  once  as  to  one  who  could  and  would 
effect  a  reformation.  He  has  left  us  a  full  account  of 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  The  danger  was  a  very 
great  and  imminent  one,  nothing  less  than  that  "  the 

'  Matt,  xxiii.  28.  -  Ezravii.  21. 
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holy  seed  mingled  among  the  heathen  "  should  cease 
to  be  a  distinct  people.  The  sorrows  of  the  Cap- 
tivity had  cured  the  people  of  their  love  for  idolatry ; 
but  this  union  with  other  nations  would,  if  it  had 
continued,  have  made  them  a  heathen  people.  Ezra's 
grief  at  the  accounts  given  him  was,  therefore,  intense; 
and  he  was  overpowered  with  astonishment  that  the 
lessons  of  the  Captivity  should  be  so  forgotten,  and 
such  great  ingratitude  shown  to  God.  As  he  sat  in 
silence  on  the  ground,  in  front  of  the  Temple,  with 
rent  garment  and  torn,  dishevelled  hair,  he  may  have 
felt  the  vanity  of  his  hopes  of  finding  a  holy  city,  obe- 
dient to  the  law,  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  scarcely  four 
months  since  his  arrival,  and  already  he  saw  that  the 
Law  could  become  forgotten  as  easily  among  the  re- 
turned captives  who  lived  round  the  newly  restored 
Temple,  as  among  their  brethren  left  in  Babylon.  For 
the  time,  however,  Ezra  succeeded  in  effecting  a  re- 
formation. His  own  profound  grief  communicated 
itself  to  the  people.  Assembled  in  the  court  of  the 
Temple,  they  sat  trembling,  while  the  rain  fell  heavily, 
as  at  that  season  of  the  year  (December)  it  still  does 
in  Palestine.^  It  was  impossible  that  they  could  re- 
main exposed  to  it  while  the  business  went  forward. 
They  returned  to  their  homes,  and  a  council  was 
regularly  appointed  to  carry  out  the  matter.  In  two 
months  the  number  of  those  (113)  guilty  of  these 
mixed  marriages  was  ascertained,  and  they  were  sepa- 
rated from  their  strange  wives.  The  most  painful  and 
significant  fact  brought  to  light  was,  that  four  members 
of  the  high  priest's  own  family,  and  thirteen  other 
priests,  were  among  the  guilty  .2 
The  effects  of  this  reformation  lasted  for  some  time, 

'  Ezra  ix.,  x.  "  Ezra  x.  18-22. 
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the  practice  of  mixed  marriages  having  been  checked. 
Ezra  himself  seems  to  have  returned  to  Babylon. 
Thirteen  years  elapsed  after  his  visit,  when  another 
Jew  took  his  journey  from  Persia  to  Jerusalem. 

The  Mission  of  Nehemiah.  Nehemiah  filled 
the  high  station  of  cupbearer  to  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia,  and  was  nominated  by  him  governor  over  the 
province  of  Judaea.  His  character  is  known  to  us 
through  the  book  which  bears  his  name,  a  great  part 
of  which  was  certainly  written  by  himself.  We  there 
see  him  passionately  devoted  to  his  country  and  to 
his  God,  a  man  full  of  generous  self-sacrifice,  and  of 
burning  zeal,  which  showed  itself  in  righteous  anger 
against  pretended  worshippers  as  well  as  open  enemies 
of  the  Lord.  Nothing  could  discourage  him  ;  no  dif- 
ficulties weary  him  ;  he  stood  almost  single-handed  ; 
but  the  constant  prayers  which  are  a  characteristic  of 
his  writings  show  his  never-failing  confidence  in  God. 
The  state  of  the  people  had  not  improved  since  Ezra's 
visit.  In  Persia  Nehemiah  heard  of  the  still  unbuilt 
walls  and  gates  of  the  city,  and  yearned  to  put  his 
own  hand  to  the  work.  When  he  had  reached  Jeru- 
salem, and  had  ridden  at  night  round  the  ruined  city, 
no  sight  of  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  of  gates  burned  as 
the  Chaldaeans  had  left  them,  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before,  could  discourage  his  resolution. 
When  at  length  he  got  the  work  of  rebuilding  the 
walls  commenced,  no  open  threatenings  or  secret 
machinations  of  surrounding  enemies  could  prevail 
with  him  to  stop  it.  His  words  are  those  of  an  in- 
tensely strong  man,  self-reliant,  or  rather  solely  reliant 
on  his  God.  "  I  am  doing  a  great  work,  so  that  I 
cannot  come  down  :  why  should  the  work  cease  whilst 
I  leave  it  and  come  down  to  you  ? "    And  to  the  false 
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pretended  friend,  who  joined  the  plot  against  him, 
^  Shotdd  such  a  man  as  I  flee?  and  who  is  there,  that, 
being  as  I  am,  would  go  into  the  Temple  to  save  his 
life  ?  I  will  not  go  in."  Such  determination  was  cer- 
tain to  be  crowned  with  success.  In  fifty-two  days 
the  ruined  walls  were  rebuilt.^  Steps  were  now  taken 
for  the  proper  guardianship  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
regulation  of  Divine  service.^  In  conjunction  with 
Ezra,  who  appears  to  have  returned  again  to  Jeru- 
salem, Nehemiah  toiled  on.  The  law  of  Moses  was 
solemnly  read  and  explained  by  Ezra;  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  was  celebrated  with  great  gladness ; '  a 
solemn  confession  of  sin  was  made  by  all  the  people ;  ^ 
and  the  chief  members  of  every  class  were  induced 
to  set  their  seal  to  a  covenant  that  they  would  keep 
the  law.s  The  two  leaders  then  provided  for  the 
extension  of  the  population  of  Jerusalem,  and  its 
proper  and  effectual  defence.*  When  all  these  matters 
were  set  in  order,  the  newly  built  walls  were  dedicated, 
a  solemnity  in  which  again  both  Nehemiah  and  Ezra 
took  part.' 

But  Nehemiah  was  still  the  subject  of  a  foreign  king, 
and  his  return  to  Persia  became  necessar>%  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  for  a  time  the  city  for  which  he  had 

'  Neh.  vi.  -  Neh.  vii.  1-3,  63-65.  '  Neh.  viii. 

*  Neh.  ix.  *  Neh.  x.  "  Neh.  xi.  1-2. 

'  Neh.  xii.  36.  This  is  the  last  occasion  on  which  we  hear  of  Ezra. 
The  dedication  of  the  walls  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  delayed  for 
twelve  years,  or  even  until  after  Nehemiah's  return  from  his  visit  to  Persia, 
recorded  in  chapter  xiii.  6.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  so  long  an  interval 
took  place  between  the  completion  of  the  walls  and  their  dedication. 
The  indefinite  note  of  time  in  Neh.  xii.  27  would  allow  us  to  suppose 
that  the  dedication  took  place  before  the  events  recorded  in  chapters 
vii.-xi.,  or  immediately  after  their  erection.  If  the  supposed  delay  did 
take  place,  Ezra  must  have  been  absent  as  well  as  Nehemiah,  as  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  that  such  abuses  as  Nehemiah  found  on  his  rettum, 
would  have  sprung  up,  had  Ezra  been  present  in  the  city  all  the  time. 
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done  so  much.  How  long  he  was  absent  we  canYiot. 
say  with  certainty.^  But  we  know  that  when  he  re- 
turned, Nehemiah  found  that  the  people  for  whom  he 
had  so  laboured  had  fallen  away  from  God,  and  from 
obedience  to  His  Law.^ 

Undaunted  as  ever,  Nehemiah  commenced  a  second 
reformation.  Another  helper  now  stood  by  his  side. 
Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time  for  many  years,  the 
prophetic  spirit  was  again  manifested  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Mission  of  Malachi,  Malachi  has  been 
called  "  the  Seal  '^  of  the  prophets,  as  his  words  close 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  Of  himself  we  know 
absolutely  nothing  save  his  name  ;  but  we  can  fix  the 
time  of  his  prophecies  with  great  probability,  when  we 
remark  that  the  sins  which  he  especially  denounced 
were  exactly  those  which  Nehemiah  found  again 
reappearing  on  his  second  arrival  at  Jerusalem.  It  is 
evident  that  Malachi  writes  at  a  time  when  the  Temple- 
worship  has  been  long  re-established,  long  enough  for 
its  services  to  have  fallen  again  into  disrepute,  and  for 
its  priests  to  have  sunk  into  a  negligence,  which  shows 
a  great  change  from  the  days  when  Joshua  judged  in 
the  house  and  kept  its  courts  as  high  priest.^  Now, 
the  prophet  represents  the  priests  of  his  time  as  offering 
to  Jehovah  polluted  bread  for  the  shewbread,  and  sick 
and  lame  and  diseased  beasts  as  the  sacrifices  on  His 
altar.  "  What  a  weariness  is  it  ! "  they  said,  and 
showed  their  contempt  for  the  degraded  offerings 
which  they  themselves  presented.*  Would  they,  the 
prophet  asks,  have  offered  such  to  their  governor? 

'  Some  think  only  a  year  (b.c.  433-432),  scarcely  long  enough  for 
abuses  to  have  sprung  up.  On  the  other  hand,  Artaxerxes  died  in 
D.c.  423,  so  that  Nehemiah's  return  cannot  have  been  prolonged  beyond 
that  date,  z*.^.,  about  nine  years. 

-  Neh.  xiii.  6,  7.  ^  Zech.  iii.  7.  *  Mai.  i.  7,  8,  13, 14. 
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Ndieniiah  indeed  levied  no  taxes,  like  former  governors, 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  household,^  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  Eastern  custom,  he  must  have  had  presents 
offered  him,  without  which  it  would  be  an  indignity  to 
approach  the  governor.  The  priests,  however,  did  not 
imitate  his  generosity  in  receiving  no  regular  pay- 
ments ;  not  one  among  them  would  shut  the  Temple 
doors  or  light  the  altar  .fires  for  nothing.^  And  thus, 
like  Hophni  and  Phineas  of  old,  they  "made  the 
Lord's  people  to  transgress,"  and  brought  into  utter 
contempt  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 

So  Malachi  describes  the  priests  of  his  time,  and  the 
picture  agrees  well  with  what  Nehemiah  tells  us.  On 
his  return,  he  found  that  the  high  priest  Eliashib,  who 
liad  connected  himself  with  the  Ammonite  Tobiah, 
had  assigned  to  his  relative  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  holy  House  itself.^  "  An  Ammonite  shall  not 
enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord "  :  *  so  said 
the  law  of  Moses  ;  but  a  priest  who  called  the  service 
of  the  Temple  "a  weariness,"  would  not  hesitate  to 
bring  him  into  the  sacred  precincts.  There  was  no 
longer  a  living  example  of  holiness  to  be  found  in  the 
chief  of  the  priests  ;  but  the  prophet  sets  forth  under 
the  name  of  Levi  the  most  perfect  ideal  of  the  true 
priest  ever  described.  "  The  law  of  truth  was  in  his 
mouth,  and  iniquity  was  not  found  in  his  lips  :  he 
walked  with  Me  in  peace  and  equity,  and  did  turn 
many  away  from  iniquity."  ^ 

Eliashib  and  his  fellow  priests,  however,  only  turned 
the  people  around  them  to  iniquity.    When  Nehemiah 

*  Neh.  V.  14,  15.  '  ^Ial«  »•  lo* 

*  "The  chamber"  assigned  to  Tobiah  was  probably  a  great  part  of 
the  outbuilding  which  surrounded  the  Temple  on  three  sides,  and  con- 
tained three  storeys  and  many  rooms. 

*  Deut.  xxiii.  3.  "  Mai.  ii.  6. 
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returned  from  Persia,  he  found  the  great  evil  from 
which  Ezra  had  cleansed  the  people,  the  mixed 
marriages  with  the  heathen  around,  again  a  common 
practice.  In  about  twenty  years  the  change  effected 
by  Ezra  had  disappeared,  and  the  children  of  these 
marriages  could  not  even  speak  the  Jews'  language.^ 
As  in  the  evil  sacrifices  offered,  so  here  the  high  priest 
and  his  family  had  led  the  way  in  the  sin.  To  the 
account  which  Nehemiah  gives  of  this,  Malachi  adds? 
that  in  so  doing  the  Jew  had  ^  sinned  against  the  wife 
of  his  youth."  Many  had  apparently  put  away  their 
Hebrew  wives  to  take  the  strange  women  in  their 
place,  and  it  is  to  these  deserted  wives  that  Malachi 
appears  to  allude  when  he  speaks  of  their  "  covering  the 
altar  of  the  Lord  with  tears."  ^  Once  more  Nehemiah 
caused  a  reform.  He  cleansed  the  people  from  the 
sin,  but  chased  away  the  grandson  of  the  high  priest, 
who  had,  as  he  said,  "defiled  the  priesthood,"  and 
married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat.^  This  unworthy 
priest  repaired  to  his  father-in-law,  and  became  high 
priest  of  that  Samaritan  temple  built  on  Mount  Geri- 
zim,  beneath  which  our  Lord  sat  when  He  talked  to 
the  woman  of  Samaria.* 

The  evil  example  of  the  priests,  and  the  custom  of 
mixed  marriages  with  the  heathen,  had  led  to  a  general 
disregard  of  the  law  of  God.  Nehemiah  found  "  that 
the  portions  of  the  Levites  had  not  been  given  them; " 
Malachi  declared  that  the  people  robbed  God  in  that 
they  did  not  pay  their  tithes  and  offerings.  According 
to  their  different  vocations  the  governor  and  the  pro- 
phet laboured  to  remedy  this ;  the  first  recalled  the 
Levites  who  had  fled  from   Jerusalem,    and    again 

^  Neh.  xiii.  23,  24.  '  Mai.  ii.  13-15. 

*  Neh.  xiii.  28,  29.  *  John  iv.  20. 
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caused  the  treasuries  to  be  prepared,  and  the  officers 
appointed  for  the  reception  of  the  tithes ;  the  second 
proclaimed  that  God's  blessing  would  follow  the  obe- 
dience of  His  people.^  But  it  was  hard  to  convince  a 
stiff-necked  and  obstinate  people  of  their  sins.  Malacfai 
gives  us  many  instances  of  the  sceptical  questions 
and  of  the  constant  objections  with  which  they  met 
his  teaching.^  He  replied  to  each  in  turn ;  bat  he 
unfolded  at  last  the  fatal  condition  of  mind  which 
prevented  a  true  and  lasting  return  to  God.  They 
were  coming  to  believe  that  it  was  "  vain  to  serve 
God,"  that  the  keeping  of  His  ordinances  was  but  a 
profitless  ser\ice,  and  that  the  proud,  the  self-indul- 
gent, and  the  defiers  of  God,  were  alone  to  be  con- 
sidered happy  and  prosperous.^  The  picture  is  a 
dreadful  one,  and  is  the  true  key  to  the  imderstanding 
of  the  short  continuance  of  the  reforms  under  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.  With  such  thoughts  in  their  hearts, 
no  outward  laws  as  to  the  payment  of  tithes,  or  the 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath,  would  bring  men  into  a  true 
covenant  with  God.  We  see  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  these  things  in  the  picture  which  the  four 
Gospels  give  us  of  the  priests,  scribes,  rulers  and 
people  in  the  time  of  our  Lord.  But  the  same  Gospels 
show  us  also  bright  exceptions  in  holy  individuals  who, 
when  the  Saviour  was  bom  into  the  world,  were  "  wait- 
ing for  the  consolation  of  Israel"*  In  the  darkest 
times  there  are  ever  these  bright  lights.  They  were 
there  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Malachi,  no  less 
so  than  in  those  after  days  of  Simeon  and  Anna. 
**  They  that  feared  the  Lord,"  in  that  time,  the  prophet 

0 

*  Neh.  xiii.  10^14 ;  Mai.  iii.  8-12. 

°  Mai.  i.  2,  6,  7  ;  ii.  14,  17  ;  iii.  7,  8, 13. 

*  Mai.  iii.  141  15.  *  Luke  ii.  25. 
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tells  us,  "  spake  often  one  to  another ;  and  the  Lord 
hearkened  and  heard  it,  and  a  book  of  remembrance 
was  written  before  Him  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord, 
and  that  thought  upon  His  Name."  ^ 

Messianic  Teaching  of  Malachi.  The  great 

world-powers  and  kingdoms  which  occupied  so  large 
a  space  in  the  prophetic  vision  of  earlier  prophets  had 
disappeared  before  the  time  of  Malachi.  The  one 
hope  of  the  chosen  people,  in  his  day,  was  that  tem- 
poral sovereignty  would  be  restored  to  them  by  the 
coming  of  the  long-promised  Messiah.  Their  longings 
for  power  again  and  independence  caused  them  to 
dwell  upon  the  kingship  and  might  of  the  Messiah, 
to  the  exclusion  of  thoughts  upon  His  sufferings. 
Hence  they  came  to  associate  His  coming  with  ideas 
of  temporal  sovereignty  only.  It  was  Malachi's  mis- 
sion, in  his  prophecy,  at  least,  to  suggest  to  them  that 
they  were  wrong,  and  to  point  them  to  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  expected  kingdom.  The  Messiah,  he 
said,  should  have  a  forerunner — no  great  general  to 
subdue  nations,  or  engineer  to  level  mountains,  before 
Him,  but — ^an  Elijah,  one  who  should  deal  with  men's 
hearts  and  souls.  Such,  we  know,  was  John  the  Bap- 
tist, in  whom  Malachi*s  prophecy  of  the  forerunner 
was  fulfilled.  He  was  the  Elias  "  who  was  for  to 
come."  2 

And  again,  the  Messiah,  when  He  came,  should 
indeed  come  with  healing  in  the  skirts  of  His  raiment,^ 
but  His  coming  should  also  be  a  coming  to  judgment. 
He  should  come  suddenly.  He  should  sit  as  a  refiner 
and  purifier  of  silver.     "Who,"  asks    the    prophet, 

'  Mai.  Hi.  16.  -  Cf.  Mai.  iv.  5;  Lukei.  17;  Mark  ix.  ii,  12. 

■■'  Cf.  Mai.  iv.  I,  2;  2  Peter  iii.  7,  and  for  the  word  "wings,"  or 
"  skirts,"  or  "  hem,"  see  .Mark  v.  28, 
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should  abide  the  day  of  His  coming,  or  who  should 
stand  when  He  appeared  ?"  To  this  agreed  well  the 
Baptist's  description, ''  Whose  fan  is  in  His  hand,  and 
He  will  throughly  purge  His  floor.''  All  this  should 
have  taught  the  Jews  right  Wews  about  Jesus  Christ, 
but  they  blinded  their  eyes  and  hardened  their  hearts. 

But,  though  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  to  begin  when 
Messiah  came,  it  would  not  end  quickly.  It  would  be 
one  long  day  till  the  last  judgment  came,  when  **  the 
proud,  yea,  and  all  that  do  wickedly,  shall  be  as 
stubble.'' 

Thus  the  prophetic  roll  closes.  Four  centuries  and 
more  were  to  elapse  before  another  prophet's  voice 
should  awaken  the  echoes  of  the  Judaean  wilderness, 
and  the  Word  be  made  flesh,  and  dwell  among  men. 


CHAPTER    XLIIL 
The  Book  of  Esther. 

THIS  book  gives  us  an  account  of  a  domestic  in- 
cident in  the  reign  of  the  Persian  king,  Ahasue- 
rus,  which,  in  its  sequel,  had  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people. 

Ahasuerus  is  identified  with  the  wayward,  capricious 
and  cruel  Xerxes,  of  the  Greek  historians,  who  invaded 
Greece,  and  suffered  ignominious  defeat  in  the  great 
naval  battle  of  Salamis.^ 

In  his  third  year  he  assembled  at  his  capital  city  of 
Susa,  or  Shushan,  a  great  council  of  his  nobles,  which 
remained  in  session  for  about  half  a  year.  The  result 
of  this  council  was  the  decision  to  invade  Greece. 
From  this  invasion,  Xerxes  returned  angry  and  de- 
feated in  his  seventh  year.  During  the  sitting  of  the 
council,  at  the  close  of  a  banquet,  the  king,  in  a  fit  of 
drunkenness,^  ordered  Vashti,  the  queen,  to  appear 
before  him  and  his  nobles.  Upon  her  spirited  and 
dignified  refusal,  she  was  degraded  from  her  position, 
and  it  was  determined  to  select  another  person  to  be 
queen  in  her  place.  From  many  candidates  for  the 
doubtful  honour,  Esther,  a  young  Jewess  of  great 
beauty,  and  the  cousin  of  a  court  official  named  Mor- 
decai,  was  at  length  selected  by  Xerxes  himself.    This 

•  The  Battle  of  Salamis  was  fought  B.C.  480.  "  Esther  i.  10, 
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selection  and  the  marriage  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  place  until  after  the  king's  return  from  his  un- 
successfid  Grecian  expedition.^  It  woidd  seem,  indeed, 
that  owing  to  the  long  absence  of  the  king  from  Shu- 
shan,  the  maidens,  who  had  been  selected  for  ap- 
proval as  queen,  were  dismissed  for  a  time,  and  again 
brought  up  to  the  capital  upon  his  return.' 

The  elevation  of  a  foreigner,  named  Haman,*  to  be 
the  prime  minister,  or  grand  vizier,  of  Ahasuerus, 
threatened,  four  or  five  years  afterwards,  to  bring  a 
great  trouble  upon  the  Persian  Jews.  Haman,  an- 
gered by  the  refusal  of  Mordecai  to  render  him  the 
accustomed  homage,  sought  not  merely  the  death  of 
the  offender,  but  the  extermination  of  all  the  Jews  in 
the  empire.  He  procured  from  the  king  an  edict  to 
that  effect.  The  narrative  relates  how  his  designs 
were  defeated  by  Mordecai,  and  the  careful  arrange- 
ments of  Esther.  The  debate  in  the  young  queen's 
own  mind,  and  her  final  determination  to  brave  all 
risks  for  the  sake  of  her  people,  are  told  with  great 
simplicity  and  truthfulness  to  nature.*  To  celebrate 
their  victory  over  Haman,  and  the  delivery  of  their 
nation  from  the  contemplated  destruction,  Mordecai 
and  Esther  took  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
feast  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  which,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  event,  was  called  the  Feast  of  Purim,  or  of 
Lots.  This  feast  came,  in  after  years,  to  be  much 
thought  of  by  the  Jews,  and  the  Book  of  Esther, 
recording  its  institution,  was  held  in  especial  honour.^ 

'  Esther  il.  i6.  *  Esther  ii.  19. 

'  Described  as  an  **  Agagite,"  perhaps  of  the  ancient  Amalekite  race. 

*  Esther  iv.  10-16. 

'  Some  suppose  that  the  feast  of  John  v.  i.  was  that  of  Purim.  The 
name  of  Purim  was  probably  ironical,  in  derision  of  Haman's  super* 
stitious  habits  (Ksther  iii.  7 ;  ix.  24), 
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The  Author  of  this  book  is  unknown.  He  may 
have  been  Mordecai  himself.  At  any  rate,  the  author 
was  well  acquainted  with  Persian  manners  and  cus- 
toms. His  description  of  Shushan  ^  shows  a  person 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  details  of  his  subject, 
and  his  account  of  the  Persian  court  agrees  well  with 
what  we  know,  from  other  sources,  of  its  dissolute  and 
licentious  character.^  The  author  was  doubtless  a 
Persian  Jew,  belonging  to  a  family  which  had  pre- 
ferred the  ease  of  captivity  to  braving  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  a  return,  with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua 
the  son  of  Josedech,  to  the  land  of  its  fathers.  Whilst 
full  of  sympathy  for  his  nation,  he  yet  had  no  special 
attachment  to  Jerusalem.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he 
could  not  have  omitted  all  reference  to  that  city  of 
sacred  memories,  and  the  object,  in  the  hearts  of 
many,  of  so  much  enthusiastic  affection. 

The  Date  of  the  book,  having  regard  to  its  style, 
and  the  nimiber  of  Persian  words  in  it,  corresponds  to 
that  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  possibly  somewhat  earlier, 
after  the  death  of  Xerxes,  and  in  the  early  years  of  his 
successor,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 

The  absence  of  the  Divine  Name,  and  of  all  mention 
of  God  in  this  book,  has  occasioned  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  some  as  to  its  inspiration.  What  caused  the 
writer  thus  to  abstain  we  cannot  tell,;  but  the  omission 
is  rather  seeming  than  real.  "  Whilst  the  Name  of 
God,  in  this  book,  is  nowhere,  the  working  of  God  is 
everywhere."  ^ 

'  Esther  i.  6. 

'  We  may  note  also  the  account  of  the  Persian  postal  service  (Esther 
viii.io-i4),andof  the  intercourse  between  Mordecai,  Esther,  and  Hatach, 
as  evidencing  at  once  a  resident  in  Persia,  and  one  who  had  access  to 
the  persons  whose  actions  he  narrates  so  minutely,  and  to  the  archives 
of  the  kingdom  (Esther  x,  2).  '  Bishop  Wordsworth. 

2  ¥, 
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If  the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  Mordecai  was 
none  of  the  highest,  the  conduct  of  Esther  leaves  on 
the  mind  the  impression  of  a  character  in  which  a 
genuine  piety  and  a  real  devotion  to  God  were  not 
unhappily  blended  with  that  submissiveness  and  do- 
cility which  her  training  and  associations  had  made  a 
second  nature  to  her,  as  to  all  women  brought  up  amid 
the  degradation  of  an  Oriental  court. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

From  the  Close  of  Old  Testament  History 
to  the  Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist. 

'M'EHEMIAH  to  Judas  Maccabseus  (about 
•^  B.C.  413  to  B.C.  164).  After  the  death  of 
Nehemiah,  the  kings  of  Persia  appear  to  have  ruled 
Judaea  through  Persian,  not  Jewish,  governors.  We 
know  but  little  of  Jerusalem  or  the  province  of  Judaea 
during  the  years  which  followed  the  reforms  of  Nehe- 
miah and  the  teaching  of  Malachi.  The  one  incident 
recorded,  the  murder  by  one  of  the  high  priests  of  his 
brother  within  the  Temple  courts  (b.c.  366),  serves  to 
show  that  the  descendants  of  Eliashib  had  not  followed 
the  pure  ideal  set  before  them  by  the  prophet.^  The 
Persian  rule  continued  until  B.C.  332.  During  this 
period  the  gradual  formation  of  the  Canon  2  of  Holy 
Scripture  must  have  been  taking  place.  It  has  been 
generally  believed  that  Ezra  first  collected  the  books  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  distinguishing  them  from  other 

^  Mai  ii.  5-7. 

'  The  word  **  Canon "  meansj  literally,  a  straight  rod,  such  as  a  car- 
penter's rule.  Hence  it  came  to  be  applied  to  what  is  true,  or  what  is 
part  of  the  Christian  faith,  so  that  we  read  of  "the  canon  (rule)  of 
truth,"  '*  the  canon  (rule)  of  faith,"  etc.  So  by  degrees  it  was  applied 
to  those  books  which  were  included  in  the  number  of  those  which  first 
the  Jewish,  and  then  the  Christian  Church  admitted  to  be  the  inspired 
Word  of  God.  They  were  said  to  form  part  of  the  **  Canon  "  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  word  occurs  in  2  Cor.  x.  13-16  ;  Gal.  vi.  16,  in  the  sense  of  a 
rule  or  limit,  or  "  province,"  in  R.V. 
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and  uninspired  writings.  But  in  all  probability  this 
work,  though  begun  by  Ezra,  was  not  completed  at 
once.  The  Bible  "  in  its  present  shape  was  formed 
gradually  during  a  lengthened  interval,  beginning  with 
Ezra  and  extending  through  a  part  or  even  the  whole 
of  the  Persian  period,  when  the  cessation  of  the  pro- 
phetic gift  pointed  out  the  necessity  and  defined  the 
limits  of  the  collection."  ^  Here  and  there  a  later  ad- 
dition was  made,  as,  for  instance,  the  continuation  of 
the  pedigree  in  Neh.  xii.,  where,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  Jaddua  there  named  ^  was  the  high  priest 
when  Alexander  the  Great  made  himself  master  of 
Jerusalem,  about  a  hundred  years  after  Nehemiah's 
time.  By  degrees,  therefore,  the  Jews  separated  the 
books  which  were  inspired  by  God  from  all  other 
compositions,  and  by  degrees  they  ceased  to  expect 
the  gift  of  prophecy  to  arise  among  them,  calling 
Malachi  the  "Seal,"  or  last  of  the  Prophets.  That 
they  had  writings  of  less  authority  is  clear.  Some  of 
the  books  which  form  what  we  call  the  Apocrypha 
were  probably  written  at  this  time  or  soon  after.  The 
Book  of  Tobit  was  in  all  probability  written  while 
Judaea  was  still  ruled  by  Persia.  In  it  we  trace  the 
teaching  of  the  scribes,  who  laid  especial  stress  on  the 
three  duties  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  almsgiving;  a 
teaching  recognized  and  spiritualized  by  our  Lord  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.^  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  that  the  Jews  ever  placed  the  authority  of 
these  books  on  a  level  with  those  admitted  into  the 
Sacred  Canon. 
Greek  Conquest  of  Judsea.     In   the  year 

'  Prof.  Westcott  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  art.  "  Canon." 
"  Neh.  xii.  ii,  22.    See  page  403. 
*  Tob.  xii.  8,  9 ;  Matt.  vi.  1-18, 
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B.C.  332,  a  most  important  change  took  place  in  the 
government  of  the  Jews.  The  vision  seen  by  Daniel 
in  Babylon  was  fulfilled,  the  "  he-goat  came  from  the 
west  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,"  and  smiting  the 
ram,  "  brake  his  two  horns,  and  cast  him  down  to  the 
ground.''  Alexander,  the  Grecian  conqueror,  estab- 
lished an  almost  universal  monarchy ;  and  attacking 
the  Persian  empire,  brake  the  power  of  both  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  and  cast  down  the  rule  of  Persia 
for  ever.  Thus  the  second  empire,  symbolized  by  the 
silver  breast  and  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  statue, 
and  the  bear  of  Daniel's  vision,  gave  place  to  the 
third  empire,  the  kingdom  of  brass,  the  dominion  of 
the  swift  leopard,  the  rule  of  the  Greeks.  We  are  told 
that  Alexander,  when  he  took  possession  of  Jerusalem, 
did  homage  to  Jaddua  the  high  priest,  saying  that  he 
had  seen  such  a  priest  in  a  vision,  who  had  told  him 
that  he  should  conquer  Persia.  As  it  was  the  constant 
desire  of  Alexander  to  impress  others  with  the  belief 
that  he  was  a  conqueror  divinely  commissioned,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  should  strive  to  do  so  when 
about  to  enter  Jerusalem.  On  the  other  hand,  a  study 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  might  well  have  prepared  Jad- 
dua to  receive  him  as  an  agent  appointed  by  God,  as 
much  as  Cyrus  had  been  in  earlier  times.; 

The  Greek  conquest  of  Judaea  was  productive  of 
great  changes  to  the  Jews,  changes  which  facilitated 
in  after  days  the  spread  of  Christianity,-  and  thus 
affected  the  whole  history  of  the  world.  The  first  of 
these,  which  followed  the  conquest  almost  inmiediately, 
was  the  removal  of  100,000  Jews  to  the  new  city  which 
the  conqueror  had  built  in  Egypt,  and  called,  after  his 
own  name,  Alexandria.  There  were  now  three  great 
settlements  of  Jews,  those  of  Palestine,  of  Babylon, 
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and  of  Egypt.  From  this  time  the  Jews  of  the  Dis- 
persion, Jews  settled  in  foreign  coimtries,  take  a  greater 
part  in  the  history  of  the  world.  "  A  powerful  hier- 
archy had  succeeded  in  substituting  the  idea  of  a 
Church  for  that  of  a  State ;  and  the  Jew  was  now 
able  to  wander  over  the  world,  and  yet  remain  faithful 
to  the  God  of  his  fathers."  "  The  Dispersion  was  the 
outward  proof  that  a  faith  had  succeeded  to  a  king- 
dom." 1 

At  the  death  of  Alexander,  his  empire  was  divided 
into  four.  The  Greek  rulers  of  Egypt  and  the  Greek 
rulers  of  Syria  possessed  alternately  the  country  of 
Palestine,  and  fought  for  its  possession.  The  struggle 
was  at  length  decided  (B.C.  198)  in  favour  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  king  of  Syria.  The  capital  of  these  Greek 
kings  of  Syria  was  Antioch,  the  far-famed  city  founded 
B.C.  300,  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  magnificence, 
and,  in  after  years,  familiar  to  us  as  the  starting-point  of 
St.  Paul's  labours. 

The  Greek  Kings  of  Syria.    From  Antioch 

the  Greek  kings  of  Sjnria  ruled  over  Judaea,  treating 
their  Jewish  subjects  for  the  most  part  with  mildness, 
and  allowing  them  the  exercise  of  their  religion  as 
freely  as  the  kings  of  Persia  had  done.  An  attempt 
made  at  one  time  to  remove  treasure  from  the  Temple 
was  said  to  have  been  miraculously  defeated,  without 
any  vengeance  being  taken  on  the  Jews  by  the  Syrian 
power.  With  no  foreign  governor  placed  immediately 
over  Jerusalem,  the  power  and  influence  of  the  high 
priests  must  have  become  very  great.  They  were  not, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  men  to  use  this  influence 
for  any  better  purposes  than  those  inspired  by  self- 
interest  and  the  desire  for  power.    But  one  name,  that 

»  Prof.  Wcstcott  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  art.  **  Dispersion. 
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of  Simon  the  Just  (B.C.  300),  occurs  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Joscdech,  of  which  we 
can  say  that  it  was  borne  by  one  worthy  of  his  an- 
cestry. Of  this  Simon  the  writer  of  the  apocryphal 
book  Ecclesiasticus  has  given  a  splendid  eulogy.^ 
Simon's  successors  became  less  and  less  worthy  of  the 
priesthood,  and  at  length,  as  rival  candidates  for  the 
high  office,  sought  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  Greek 
kings  by  the  adoption  of  Greek  customs,  and  the 
changing  of  their  Hebrew  names  to  Greek  ones*  Ac- 
cordingly, instead  of  Joshua  and  Onias,  we  read  of 
Jason  and  Menelaus,  two  unworthy  brothers,  who 
struggled  together  to  obtain  the  high  priest's  office, 
striving  which  should  outbid  the  other  in  the  most 
servile  adoption  of  Greek  customs.  They  built  a 
gymnasium  at  Jerusalem  for  the  practice  of  the  Greek 
games ;  they  sent  contributions  to  the  games  cele- 
brated at  Tyre  in  honour  of  Hercules  ;  they  sold  the 
golden  vessels  of  the  Temple,  and  even  offered  to 
forsake  their  national  laws  and  customs.  The  Jewish 
nation  was  never  in  more  danger  of  losing  its  nation- 
ality and  being  **  mingled  with  the  heathen  "  than  at 
that  time.  A  sudden  and  terrible  persecution  saved  it 
from  this  danger. 

Translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into 

Greek.  But  out  of  the  danger  itself  came  one  cir- 
cumstance which,  though  at  the  time  a  sign  of  decay, 
was  overruled  by  Providence  to  be  a  preparation  for 
the  spread  of  Christianity.  The  Jews,  when  they 
returned  to  Palestine,  no  longer  spoke  the  old  Hebrew 
of  their  fathers,  but  a  language  akin  to  it,  called  Ara- 
maic, which  they  had  learnt  during  their  sojourn  in 
Babylon.    One  great  work  of  the  scribes  was,  con- 

*  Ecclus.  1. 
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sequently,  to  explain  to  them  their  ancient  Hebrew 
Scriptures.^    But,  as  the  Jews  had  learned  one  new 
language  in  Babylon,  so  their  brethren  in  Egypt  ac- 
quired another,  and  soon  spoke  neither  Hebrew  nor 
Aramaic,  but  Greek.     It  was  probably  for  this  cause 
that  a  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  prepared 
at  Alexandria.    This  is  the  version  known  as  The 
Septuagint.     Marvellous  stories  were  told  by  the 
Jews  with  regard  to  this  translation,  but  the  truth 
appears  to  be,  that  the  version  was  made  by  degrees, 
the  Pentateuch  being  translated  first;  the  other  books 
later,  and  that  the  use  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew,  were  the  real 
causes  which  produced  it.    That  it  should  come,  as  it 
did,  to  be  commonly  used  in  Palestine  as  well  as  in 
Egypt  would  seem  more  remarkable,  did  we  not  re- 
member the  influence  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Sjrria,  and 
the  efforts  made  by  the  rival  high  priests  to  conciliate 
them  by  the  introduction  of  Greek  customs.    With 
the  Greek  customs  would  come  the  Greek  language, 
and  with  that  a  common  use  of  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Scriptures.    That  it  was  commonly  used  we  know 
from  the  fact  that  far  the  greater  number  of  the  quo- 
tations from  the  Old  Testament  which  occur  in  the 
Gospels  or  Epistles  are  taken  from  it. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  king  for  whose 
favour  the  rival  high  priests,  Jason  and  Menelaus, 
were  thus  ready  to  sacrifice  their  nationality  and  their 
religion  was  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whose  name  has 
become  infamous  through  his  persecution  of  the  Jews, 
and  his  attempt  to  destroy  the  worship  of  the  true 
God. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Grecian  customs  and  manners 

'  Neh.  viii.  7,  8. 
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had  been  introduced  into  Jerusalem.  The  quarrels  of 
the  priests  furnished  Antiochus  with  a  pretext  for 
attacking  the  city,  and  for  plundering  the  Temple  of 
its  treasures,  which  he  coveted.  This  was  done  B.C. 
170.  A  dreadful  massacre  ensued;  40,000  people  were 
put  to  death,  many  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  sacred  ves- 
sels of  the  Temple  seized.  After  this  act  of  cruelty, 
Antiochus  dreaded  yet  more  any  sign  of  independence 
in  the  subject  people.  He  resolved,  therefore,  that 
all  who  were  ruled  by  him  should  henceforth  have  but 
one  law  and  one  religion.  To  this  end  he  sent,  two 
years  later  (B.C.  168),  a  force  against  Jerusalem.  Another 
and  more  dreadful  massacre  followed ;  the  streets  of 
the  city  ran  with  blood,  the  Temple  was  desecrated, 
and  the  observance  of  the  Law  forbidden.  Those  who 
attempted  to  circumcise  their  children  were  punished 
with  death.  All  copies  of  the  Law  were  burnt,  and 
those  who  possessed  them  killed.  On  the  Altar  of 
Jehovah  was  placed  an  idol-altar,  on  which  was  made 
an  offering  to  Jupiter  Olympius.  Thus  did  "  the  little 
horn,"  "the  king  of  fierce  countenance,"  magnify 
"himself,  and  by  him  the  daily  sacrifice  was  taken 
away,  and  the  place  of  His  (God's)  sanctuary  was 
cast  down."  ^  "  So  near  was  the  Jewish  nation  and 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  total  extermination."  "  At 
this  crisis  Divine  Providence  interposed,  not  as  for- 
merly, with  miraculous  assistance,  but  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  human  virtues ;  the  lofty  patriotism, 
^venturous  valour,  daring  and  sagacfous  soldiership, 
generous  self-devotion,  and  inextinguishable  zeal  of 
heroic  men  in  the  cause  of  their  country  and  their 
God."  2  All  these  qualities  were  eminently  displayed 
in  one  devoted  family. 

'  Dan.  viii.  9-14,  23-25.  ^  MWrtiTivCs  History  of  the  Jews. 
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Rise  of  the  Maccabees.  Mattarhias  a  priest 
of  the  coarse  of  Jehoiarib,^  saw  with  honor  the  pro- 
fanations committed.  ^Ocr  sanctnary,''  he  said, 
^even  our  beaut>'  and  oar  giorr  is  laid  waste,  and 
the  Gentiles  have  pro6uied  it.  To  what  end  there- 
fore shall  we  live  any  longer  ?  '  -  He  refused  to  ofier 
idolatrous  sacrifice^  and  fled  with  his  five  sons  to  the 
mountains.  A  ^-ild  guerilla  warfare  ensued.  Many 
gathered  themselves  to  Mattathias  and  his  sons,  who 
descended  from  time  to  time  to  destroy  the  heathen 
adtars  around,  retreating  again  to  their  fastnesses.  In 
B.C.  i66,  Mattathias  died,  but  he  bequeathed  the  re- 
sistance which  he  had  begun  to  his  sons,  setting  before 
them  the  examples  of  their  faithful  fathers  from  Abra- 
ham to  Daniel,  and  appointing  his  third  son,  Judas, 
called  Maccabasus,  to  succeed  him  as  conductor  of  the 
war. 

Judas  Maccabsens.  It  is  impossible  to  follow 
here  minutely  the  victories  of  the  dauntless  Judas, 
who,  for  the  next  five  years  (166-161),  was  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  patriots.  **  He  gat  his  people  great 
honour,  and  put  on  a  breastplate  as  a  giant,  and  girt 
his  warlike  harness  about  him,  and  he  made  battles, 
protecting  the  host  with  his  sword.  In  his  acts  he 
was  like  a  lion,  and  like  a  lion's  whelp  roaring  for  his 
prey."  So  did  his  countrymen  describe  him,  and  his 
own  words  not  less  than  his  deeds  inspired  them 
with  courage.  "  Strength  cometh  from  heaven  '^" 
"  We  fight  for  our  lives  and  our  laws."^  Such  appeals 
were  not  lost,  but  gave  such  force  to  those  who  fol- 
lowed him,  that  Judas,  with  fearful  odds  against  him, 
was  invariably  victorious  over  the  armies  of  the  king 
of  Syria.    At  Beth-horon,  the  scene  of  Joshua's  great 

I  Chron.  xxiv.  7.       '  i  Mace.  ii.  12, 13.      ■  1  Mace.  iii.  3,  4,  19,  21 
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victory  in  the  first  conquest  of  Canaan  ;  at  Emmaus, 
after  keeping  a  solemn  fast  at  Mizpeh  ;  and  at 
Bethsurun,  he  gained  signal  victories,  and  at  length 
entered  Jerusalem,  and  found  the  ruined  and  de- 
filed Temple  in  his  hands  .^  The  sight  that  greeted 
their  eyes  was  a  terrible  one.  The  courts  of  the 
Temple  lay  desolate,  and  shrubs  grew  in  them  "  like 
the  underwood  of  a  forest,"  the  chambers  of  the  priests 
were  thrown  down,  the  altar  of  bumt-offerings  stood 
profaned,  with  an  idolatrous  shrine  placed  on  it.  The 
first  wild  lamentations  over,  the  Jews  proceeded  to 
work.  The  most  blameless  of  the  priests  that  could 
be  found  were  chosen  to  cleanse  the  sanctuary,  every- 
thing that  had  suffered  defilement  was  removed,  even 
the  altar  itself,  and  a  new  one  placed  instead  of  it. 
New  vessels  were  made  for  the  Holy  Place  ;  and,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  its  pollution,  three  years 
before,  a  solemn  feast  of  re-dedication  was  held 
(B.C.  164).  For  eight  days  they  kept  the  feast,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  kept  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, not  without  remembrance  of  those  sad  feasts 
which  they  had  kept  while  wandering  on  the  mountains. 
It  was  to  them  so  great  a  day  of  joy  and  thanksgiving, 
that  they  ordained  that  it  should  be  kept  yearly  for 
ever  among  the  Jews.  From  their  joy  at  their  deliver- 
ance it  was  called  "  the  Feast  of  Lights ; "  but  it  is 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Feast  of  Dedication,"  that 
St.  John  mentions  it  when  he  tells  us  that  our  Saviour 
was  at  Jerusalem  when  it  took  place,  "and  it  was 
winter,'*  and  He  "  walked  in  the  Temple,  in  Solomon's 
porch."  2 

From  the  Feast  of  Lights,  or  re-dedication  of  the 
Temple  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  we  may  date  the  com- 

*  1  Mace.  iii.  iv.  °  John  x.  22,  23. 
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mencement  of  the  independence  which  the  Jews 
enjoyed,  until  they,  in  common  with  all  the  nations 
around,  were  overshadowed  by  the  power  of  the 
Romans.  This  independence  was  not,  indeed,  un- 
broken, and  it  was  not  at  once  that  the  Jews  ceased  to 
recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  kings'  of  Syria,  This 
supremacy,  however,  was  little  more  than  nominal ; 
and  for  the  most  part  the  Jews  secured  from  the  time 
of  Judas  a  native  government,  which  they  owed  first 
to  a  patriotic  and  noble  resistance  to  tyranny,  and 
afterwards  to  the  skilful  advantages  taken  by  their 
leaders  of  the  feuds  between  rival  pretenders  to  the 
throne  of  Antioch. 

The  real  rulers  from  this  time  were  the  family  of 
Judas,  who  were  called  from  the  name  of  an  ancestor 
"  Asmonaeans,"  and  from  the  surname  of  Judas  "  Mac- 
cabees/' Judas  himself  lived  for  only  four  years  more 
after  the  dedication.  This  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  fighting,  and  maintaining  the  struggle  he  had 
begun.  Always  victorious,  he  was  at  one  time  re- 
cognized as  governor  of  Judaea  by  the  Syrians,  then 
again  attacked  by  them,  and  at  last  slain  at  Elusa  (b.c. 
i6i),  fighting  desperately  against  an  immense  Syrian 
force.  His  death  was  as  heroic  as  his  life  had  been  ; 
and  though  for  a  time  kept  in  check,  the  patriot  party 
were  nerved  by  it  to  a  more  determined  resistance. 

Jonathan^  the  brother  of  Judas,  was  recognized  by 
his  countrymen  as  their  leader.  By  alternate  victories 
and  negotiations  he  gained  back  all  that  had  been  lost 
at  the  death  of  Judas,  and  once  more  established  the 
Maccabaean  power'  in  Jerusalem.  He  took  at  that 
time  (B.a  152)  another  step  which  had  a  great  in- 
fluence over  the  future  history  of  the  Jews.  He  as- 
sumed the  high  priesthood  as  well  as  the  civil  power, 
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and,  though  the  title  of  king  was  not  yet  adopted,  he  was 
the  first  priest  king  of  the  Asmonaean  line.  This  was^a 
great  change,  because  the  Maccabaean  family,  though 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  probably  of  the  house  of 
Eleazar,  did  not  belong  to  the  high-priestly  family. 
Jonathan  was  not,  however,  the  first  high  priest  who 
was  not  descended  from  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedech. 
The  true  heir  to  the  high  priesthood  at  the  death 
of  the  unworthy  Menelaus  was  Onias,  who,  leaving 
Palestine,  fled  to  Egypt,  and  there  accepted  the  office 
of  high  priest  to  a  new  temple  erected  for  the  Jews 
by  the  king  of  Egypt.  Onias  justified  this  step  by 
appeaUng  to  the  words  of  Isaiah,  predicting  "  an  altar 
to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  ^  but  he 
was  looked  on  as  a  regenade  by  the  Palestinian  Jews. 
In  his  place  the  Syrian  kings  had  raised  to  the  high 
priesthood  an  adherent  of  their  own  of  the  stock  of 
Aaron,  who  took  the  name  of  Alcimus.  This  man, 
through  the  rest  of  his  life,  opposed  himself  to  the 
Maccabaean  party.  It  was  at  his  death  that  Jonathan 
became  high  priest.  He  continued  the  real  ruler  and 
leader  of  his  people  until  B.c.  144,  when,  by  the 
treachery  of  Tryphon,  a  Syrian  noble,  he  was  im- 
prisoned and  murdered. 

Simon.  Another  of  the  heroic  Maccabaean  bro- 
thers, however,  stepped  forward  to  fill  his  place. 
Simon,  the  second  son,  had  been  named  by  his  father 
Mattathias,  "a  man  of  counsel,"  who  should  be  a 
father  to  his  people.^  He,  as  well  as  his  brothers,  had 
distinguished  himself  in  war,  and,  of  the  five  brothers, 
he  has  been  termed,  "  the  calmest,  the  most  discreet 
and  prudent  of  them  all."  Under  his  leadership  the 
country  and  people  of  the  Jews  rose  to  a  height  of 

*  Isa.  xix.  18,  19.  *  I  Mace.  ii.  65, 
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prosperity  and  power  which  was  far  beyond  any  that 
they  had  enjoyed  since  the  return  from  Babylon. 
Simon  was  not  only  recognized  as  high  priest  and 
prince  of  Judaea,  but  the  reigning  king  of  Syria  re* 
nounced  all  claims  to  tribute  from  the  Jews.  The 
year  in  which  they  received  the  acknowledgment  of 
their  independence  was  reckoned  the  first  year  of 
"the  freedom  of  Jerusalem.*^  Under  Simon  the 
Jews  enjoyed  a  few  years  of  peace,  during  which  he 
occupied  himself  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom. He  issued  a  new  coinage,  dated  from  the  "  de- 
liverance of  Sion,"  and  avoiding,  in  compliance  with 
Jewish  feeling,  all  figures  of  men,  stamped  the  coins 
with  the  cups  used  for  the  Temple  libations,  the 
almonds  of  Aaron's  rod,  and  such  like  devices.  He 
encouraged  trade  and  agriculture,  as  Solomon  and 
Uzziah  had  done  in  the  days  of  the  older  Jewish  king- 
dom, and  strengthened  the  alliance  with  Rome  first 
entered  into  by  his  brother  Judas.  Simon's  reign  was 
throughout  prosperous  ;  yet  he  did  not  escape  the  fate 
which  appeared  inevitable  to  one  of  his  family.  The 
last  of  the  five  Maccabaean  brothers,  he  died  like  the 
rest  a  violent  death,  being  murdered,  with  his  elder  son, 
by  the  treachery  of  his  son-in-law,  who  was  governor 
of  Jericho,  and  hoped  to  gain  for  himself  the  kingdom. 
In  this,  however,  he  was  not  successful,  and  Simon  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  John  Hyrcanus  (b.c.  135). 

Jolin  Hytcanus.  Though  hard  pressed  by  the 
Syrians  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  Hyrcanus  was 
at  length  able  to  throw  off  their  yoke  entirely,  and 
reigned  supreme  for  more  than  twenty  years,  recog- 
nized by  the  Romans,  and  secured  from  other  enemies 
through  their  alliance.    The  period  during  which  he 

*  X  Mace.  xiii.  41,  42. 
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ruled  the  Jews  is  a  very  interesting  one,  because  it  is 
a  period  in  which  we  trace  the  full  adoption  of  many 
opinions  and  modes  of  thought  which  had  doubtless 
been  growing  up  for  a  long  time  among  the  people. 
From  this  time  also  date  many  institutions  and  many 
sects  which  we  find  fully  established  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord's  life  on  earth. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
though  hinted  at  in  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  more 
clearly  announced  by  the  prophets,  was  now  taught 
more  definitely,  and  helped  to  sustain  the  Jews  during 
the  suffering  and  persecution  they  had  to  endure.  It 
henceforth  became  a  cherished  belief  and  watchword 
to  a  large  section  of  the  nation. 

We  have  further  evidence  of  the  religious  thought  of 
the  nation,  in  the  writings  which  were  either  written  at 
this  period  or  a  little  before  it  The  apocryphal  book 
of  Ecclesiasticus  is  an  expression  of  the  theology  of 
the  Palestinian  Jews  at  this  time.  This  work,  written 
in  Hebrew,  or  possibly  in  Aramaic,  bears  no  trace  of 
the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  Jews,  but  may  be  taken 
as  representing  to  us  what  was  thought  and  read  in 
Jerusalem.  The  praise  of  agriculture  reminds  us  of 
the  peace  enjoyed  under  Simon.*  The  ideas  expressed 
about  the  nature  of  God  conform  strictly  to  those  of 
Moses,  but  the  experiences  of  later  years,  and  the 
study  of  the  prophets  had  induced  a  belief  in  the 
extension  of  the  Divine  mercy  to  all  mankind.^  The 
writer  does  not  claim  to  speak  in  the  power  and  spirit 
of  a  prophet,  but  he  echoes  again  the  words  of  Mala- 
chi,  with  hope  for  the  future,  when  he  recounts  the 
history  of  Elijah.^    With  these  hopes  for  the  future 

*  Ecclus.  vii.  15.  *  Ecclus.  xviii.  11-13. 

'  Mai.  iv.  5,  6 ;  Ecclus.  xlviii.  10. 
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mnrglfd  strcc^  csrksaal  asizaoshSes.  We  maiT  in- 
stance tlae  words  in  i^hicii  che  vriier  ^leaks  of  die 
Samaritans  as  "^tlie  fix^b  pec^ile  that  dvdi  in 
Sicbcm.''^ 

This  animosity  achieved  a  signal  tricni{A  during  tiie 
reign  of  Hyrcanns.  The  Samariiansy  as  ve  have  seen, 
were  undoubtedly  not  a  Jewish  people,  but  the  descen- 
dants of  settlers  sent  to  occupy  the  land  of  Israd  finom 
Assyria.'  Repulsed  on  this  account  by  Zembbabd 
(Ezra  iv.  3), when  they  ofifered  to  help  the  Jews  to  rebuild 
the  Temple,  they  from  that  time  became  their  bittonest 
enemies.  The  ren^^e  priest  chased  away  by  Kdie- 
miah^  established  for  them  a  rival  temf^e  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  above  their  metropolis  of  Shechem,^  and 
procured  for  them  a  copy  of  the  Law.  The  Jews  de- 
nounced their  worship  as  idolatrous,  their  copy  of  the 
Law  as  spurious.  The  Samaritans  in  turn  annoyed  the 
Jews  in  every  possible  manner,  waylaying  pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem,  and  lighting  false  beacon  fires,  when  the 
Jews  sought  by  signals  to  make  their  brethren  in 
Babylon  share  with  them  the  Feast  of  the  Passover. 
During  the  reign  of  Hyrcanus  the  Jew  gained  the 
upper  hand.  Hyrcanus  captured  Shechem,  threw  down 
the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  at  a  later  period 
utterly  destroyed  the  city  of  Samaria  itself.  The 
Samaritans,  however,  continued  to  worship  towards 
the  mountain  on  which  their  temple  had  stood,  and 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  continued  between  the  two 
peoples,  as  we  learn  from  the  notices  of  it  in  thfe 
(jospels.* 

Hyrcanus  also  turned  his  arms  successfully  against 


"\ 


'  Ecclus.  1.  25,  a6.  "  it  Kings  xvii.  24-41.  '  See  page  411. 

•  'J'he  name  of  this  town  appears  as  Shechem,  Sichem,  Sychcm,  and 
ptrhnpi  Sychar.  *  Luke  ix.  53  ;  John  iv.  9. 
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the  Idumseans  or  Edomites,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  compelled  them  to 
receive  circumcision  and  to  conform  to  the  Jewish  law. 
The  Idumseans  became  thus  identified  with  their 
conquerors,  and  before  long  an  Idumaean  family 
attained  to  the  supreme  power  in  Palestine. 

It  is  to  the  times  of  John  Hyrcanus  that  we  must 
refer  the  composition  of  the  first  Book  of  Maccabees. 
This  history  is  our  best  authority  for  the  Maccabaean 
struggle,  and  is  evidently  trustworthy  and  candid. 
The  poetical  beauty  of  the  narrative  renders  it 
worthy  of  its  noble  theme.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Jew  of 
Palestine,  and  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew ;  it  is 
brought  down  to  the  times  of  Hyrcanus ;  ^  but,  it  has 
been  truly  said,  "it  would  have  been  almost  im- 
possible to  write  a  history  so  full  of  simple  faith  and 
joyous  triumph  in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  which, 
early  in  the  succeeding  reign,  threatened  too  distinctly 
the  coming  dissolution  of  the  state." 

In  this  book  we  find  mention  first  made  of  the 
"  Assidaeans,"  or  "  the  righteous,"  who  are  spoken  of 
as  zealous  adherents  of  the  Maccabees.  They  were, 
no  doubt,  at  first  distinguished  chiefly  for  their  ad- 
herence to  national  customs  and  opposition  to  Grecian 
influence.  With  their  love  of  all  that  was  national, 
blended  a  belief  that  the  traditions  with  regard  to 
religion,  held  among  the  Jews,  were  of  equal  authority 
with  the  Law ;  they  affirmed  indeed,  at  a  later  time,  that 
these  had  been  delivered  to  Mosps  on  Mount  Sinai, 
and  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth.  These  traditions 
they  gradually  added  to,  until  they  became  burden- 
some rules,  affecting  the  most  trivial  affairs  of  daily 
life.     The  "righteous  ones"  were  doubtless  brave 

'  I  Mace.  xvi.  23,  24. 
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assistants  in  time  of  war  ;  but  they  became  in  times  of 
peace  bigots,  who  would  tolerate  none  but  those  who 
were  identical  with  themselves  in  thought  and  customs. 
Under  their  later  name  "  Pharisees/' "  the  separated 
ones,"  they  are  well  known  to  us  in  the  Gospel  history. 
The  Pharisees  were  undoubtedly  the  most  popular 
sect  in  Palestine,  but  they  were  not  the  only  one*  A 
much  smaller  sect^  the  Sadducees^  composed  pro- 
bably for  the  most  part  of  the  high  priestly  famOy 
and  their  adherents,  denied  the  authority  of  the  tra- 
ditions so  dear  to  the  Pharisee,  and  proclaimed  the 
authority  of  the  Law  as  greater  than  even  that  of  the 
prophets. 

To  the  people  throughout  Palestine  the  knowledge 
of  the  prophets,  and  reverence  for  both  the  Law  and 
the  prophets,  was  secured  by  what  may  be  termed  the 
"  parochial  system  ^  of  the  Jews.  Synagogues  may 
have  been  established  here  and  there  before,  but 
it  is  from  the  time  of  Hyrcanus  that  we  must  date 
their  existence  in  every  town  or  village.  Here  ''the 
prophets,"  as  well  as  "  Moses,"  were  read  "  every 
sabbath  day  ; "  ^  here  fixed  forms  of  prayer  were  used ; 
and  the  influence  of  the  synagogues  undoubtedly 
aided  the  complete  disappearance  of  idolatry  after  the 
Captivity.  They  probably  tended  to  diminish  the  in- 
fluence of  the  hereditary  priesthood,  whose  ministra- 
tions were  not  required  in  the  synagogue  as  in  the 
Temple,  and  in  so  doing  they  prepared  the  way  for 
the  great  High  Priest  Who  was  to  arise  after  the  order 
of  Melchisedec,  when  that  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  was 
about  to  pass  away. 

Conquest  of  Judaea  by  the  Romazu.  The 

last   years  of  John  Hyrcanus  (who  died  B.C.  109), 

'    Acts  XV.  21. 
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and  the  reigns  of  his  sons,  were  troubled  by  the 
discords  which  broke  out  with  ever  increasing  fury 
between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  The  As- 
monaean  princes  soon  degenerated  from  their  heroic 
forefathers*  They  became  weak  and  self-seeking, 
more  often  turning  their  arms  against  each  other  than 
against  the  common  foe.  At  length  the  feeble  Hyr- 
canus  II.,  grandson  to  John  Hyrcanus»  fell  completely 
into  the  power  and  control  of  Antipater,  an  Idumaean 
of  great  courage  and  cunning,  both  of  which  qualities 
distinguished  his  family.  The  quarrels  of  the  weak 
Hyrcanus  and  his  brother  caused  at  length  the  armed 
interference  of  the  Romans.  Pompeius,  their  general 
beseiged  and  took  Jerusalem,  entered  the  Temple,  and 
penetrating,  to  the  horror  of  the  Jews,  even  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
absence  of  any  statue  or  representation  of  deity. 
From  this  time  the  Roman  power  continued  really 
supreme,  and  though  Judaea  was  not  yet  termed  a 
province  of  Rome,  none  could  rule  there  without  the 
permission  of  the  Mistress  of  the  World.  "  The  fourth 
kingdom"  of  Daniel,  "diverse  from  all  kingdoms," 
which  should  "devour  the  whole  earth," ^  from  this 
time  made  its  presence  felt.  From  this  time,  too, 
Judaea  and  its  affairs  became  known  to  the  Roman 
world ;  and  the  captives  taken  to  Rome  to  swell  the 
triumph  of  Pompeius  formed  the  first  members  of 
that  colony  of  Jews  which  St.  Paul  found  established 
in  the  Eternal  City.^ 

The  Idumaean  Antipater  and  his  family,  who  had 
contrived  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  Romans, 
reaped  the  greatest  advantage  from  this  change  in 
Jewish  affairs.    While  he  lived  Antipater  retained  his 

'  Dan.  vH.  23.  ■  Acts  xxviii.  17-29* 
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power.  After  his  death,  his  son  Herod,  having  allied 
himself  with  the  Asmonaean  princes  by  his  marriage 
with  Mariamne,  the  granddaughter  of  Hyrcanus  II., 
was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Roman  influence  (B.C.  40). 
Herod  the  Great  was  the  last  independent  sovereign 
of  Judaea.  The  crimes  of  this  man  were  only  equalled 
by  his  extraordinary  talents.  The  many  murders  com- 
mitted by  him  included  those  of  all  the  members  (with 
two  exceptions)  of  the  Sanhedrim,  or  great  council  of 
the  Jews,  which  had  ventured  once  to  arraign  him 
before  them.  To  these  may  be  added  the  murders  of 
his  beautiful  wife  Mariamne  and  of  almost  all  her 
relations,  and  those  of  his  own  sons  ;  his  treatment  of 
these  caused  the  remark  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  that 
"he  would  rather  be  Herod's  swine  than  his  sons.** 
The  career  of  blood  was  only  closed  by  the  massacre 
of  those  infants  of  Bethlehem,  who  died  unconsciously 
for  their  Lord,  and  whom  the  Church  has  always 
known  as  "  Holy  Innocents." 

But  if  Herod  was  distinguished  for  his  crimes,  he 
was  so  also  for  the  extraordinary  cunning  and  dexterity 
with  which  he  maintained  his  position  in  the  face  of 
great  difficulties,  and  insinuated  himself  into  the  favour 
of  the  many  individuals  who  rose  to  power  in  this 
changeful  period.  He  secured  to  the  Jews  a  lingering 
independence  ;  but,  Idumsean  at  heart  as  well  as  by 
birth,  he  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Samaria  as  well  as 
that  at  Jerusalem.  This  last  was  done  with  great 
magnificence,  and  with  care  that  it  should  appear  to 
be  a  restoration  of  that  of  Zerubbabel  rather  than  a 
new  building.  The  additions  to  it,  made  after  his 
death,  were  not  yet  completed  when  the  disciples 
showed  their  Master  the  stones  collected  for  the  work.' 

^  Mark  xiii.  i. 
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But  the  splendour  of  the  renewed  Temple  could  hardly 
have  deceived  the  Jews  as  to  the  absence  of  true  re- 
ligion in  Herod.  The  party  who  supported  his  half 
foreign  dominion,  and  that  of  his  successors,  were  dis- 
tinguished from  their  compatriots  by  the  name  of 
Herodians.* 

Governed  thus  by  an  Idumaean  family,  overshadowed 
by  the  power  of  Rome,  divided  into  sects  filled  with 
hatred  for  each  other,  and  influenced  by  a  succession 
of  high  priests  utterly  imworthy  of  their  ofiice,  the 
Jewish  people  were  at  length,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  the  days  of  Malachi,  startled  by  the  voice  of  a 
true  prophet  speaking  among  them.  The  "  Messenger 
of  the  Covenant "  ^  came  ;  Elias  "  which  was  for  to 
come  "  appeared  ;  and  in  the  wilderness  the  voice 
cried,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord."  ^ 

'  Mark  xii.  13.  '  Mai.  iii.  i. 

^  Mai.  iii.  i ;  iv.  5,  6 ;  Matt,  xi,  14 ;  Isa.  xl.  3. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 
VLehrevf  Poetry. 

THE  Hebrews  were  acccsiomed  from  the  \-eiy 
tsMtst  times  to  giveezpresaon  to  theirfediiigSy 
and  especially  their  religioiis  fedings,  by  means  of 
poetry.  The  Old  Testament,  beside  having  several 
distinctly  poetical  books,  is  full  of  fragments  of  poetry, 
handed  down  some  of  them  from  exceedingly  remote 
times*  Of  these  undoubtedly  the  two  oldest  are  the 
short  songs  of  the  two  Lamechs.^  There  are  others 
also,  such  as  the  short  hymns  with  which  the  setting 
forward  of  the  Ark  and  its  resting  again  were  accom- 
panied,^ the  Song  or  Hymn  of  the  Well,^  and  the  song 
of  victory  over  Heshbon.*  Beside  these  shorter  com- 
positions, there  are  several  longer  and  complete  poems. 
Such  are  the  Song  of  Moses  and  Miriam  after  the 
Kxodus,'*  the  grand  hymn  closing  the  official  life  of 
Moses,^  the  Song  of  Deborah/  the  Song  of  Hannah,' 
the  Lament  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan.*  In 
later  times,  after  David,  we  have  the  Hymn  of  Jonah,^* 
the  Psalm  of  Hezekiah,^^  the  Prayer  of  Habakkuk,^* 
Jind  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.    In  fact,  there  was 

'  Gen.  iv.  23,  34 ;  v.  29.  ^  Num.  x.  35,  36. 

"  Num.  xxi.  17,  18.  *  Num.  xxi.  27-30. 

'■  Kxod.  XV.  "  Deut.  xxxii. 

''  judgeH  V.  *  I  Sam.  ii. 

"  a  Sam.  I.  17-27,    Also  David's  lament  over  Abner,  2  Sam.  iii.  33, 34- 

'"  Jonah  ii.  "  Isa.  xxxviii,  '^  Hab.  iiL 
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scarcely  any  event  of  importance  connected  either  with 
national  or  family  life  which  did  not  call  forth  some 
expression  of  the  poetic  feeling  so  strong  within  them. 

Nor  was  this  national  gift  of  poetry  left  simply  to  the 
guidance  of  natural  instinct.  The  people  had  scarcely 
consolidated  their  conquest  of  the  Promised  Land, 
when  schools  of  the  prophets  were  established  by 
Samuel,  in  which,  without  doubt,  one  great  branch  of 
instruction  was  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  its 
sister  art  of  music.^  It  was,  however,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  David,  that  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
reached  its  highest  development.  He  himself  was  the 
greatest  poet  of  his  nation,  and  by  his  costly  and 
elaborate  arrangements  for  the  music  of  public  worship, 
he  not  only  took  means  of  the  best  possible  kind  to 
preserve  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  people,  but  he  taught 
them  also  how  it  could  find  its  highest  and  purest 
exercise  in  the  praise  and  adoration  of  the  great 
Jehovah.  And  when  the  nation  was  in  evil  plight,  or 
the  individual  soul  depressed  and  low,  he  showed  them 
how  even  then  the  hymn,  or  the  prayer  in  the  form  of  a 
hymn,  was  the  one  great  refuge  and  source  of  comfort. 

The  poetic  spirit  of  the  nation  survived  all  its 
troubles,  so  that  even  during  and  after  the  sad  times 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  soul-stirring  poems  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  written. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry 

is  what  is  called  its  Parallelism.  Very  few,  if  any 
real  traces  of  rhyme  or  metre  have  been  found,  but  this 
remarkable  feature  of  Parallelism  is  constantly  observ- 
able. Bishop  Lowth  defines  this  to  be  "the  corre- 
spondence of  one  verse  or  line  with  another."    It  is 

*  See  esp.  i  Sam.  x.  5-10. 
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found  in  the  very  earliest  specimens  of  Hebrew  poetry 
extant^  Parallelism  assumes  a  variety  of  forms,  the 
chief  of  which  are  (i)  The  Direct,  (2)  The  Introverted, 
(3)  The  Antithetic,  (4)  The  Constructive. 

Direct  Parallelism.  In  this  the  thought  of  the 
first  line  is  repeated  in  the  second,  of  the  third  line  in 
the  fourth,  and  so  on.  An  example  of  this  is  the  fol' 
lowing : — 

"  Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  host  hath  He  cast  into  the  sea ; 
His  chosen  captains  also  are  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea : 
The  depths  have  covered  them  : 
They  sank  into  the  bottom  as  a  stone. 
Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  is  become  glorious  in  power ; 
Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy."  '^ 

And  again — 

'*  Lord,  who  shall  dwell  in  Thy  tabemade  ; 
Or  who  shall  rest  upon  Thy  holy  hill."  " 

This  kind  of  parallelism  is  the  most  common. 

Introverted  parallelism:    Here  the  first  Ime 

is  parallel  to  the  last,  the  second  to  the  last  but  one, 
and  so  on.  As  an  instance  we  may  take  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  The  idols  of  the  heathen  are  silver  and  gold  : 
The  work  of  men's  hands. 
They  have  mouths,  but  they  speak  not ; 
Eyes  have  they,  but  they  see  not, 
lliey  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not ; 
Neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their  mouths. 
They  that  make  them  are  like  unto  them : 
So  is  every  one  that  trusteth  in  them."  * 

Here  we  note  that  the  first  and  eighth  lines  speak 
of  the  heathen  who  trust  in  idols ;  the  second  and 
seventh  of  those  who  make  them  ;  the  third  and 
sixth  of  the  idols'  mouths ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  their 
eyes  and  ears. 

*  As,  for  instance,  in  the  song  of  the  Cainite  Lamech,  Gen.  iv.  33,  24. 

•  Elxod.  XV.  4-6.  *  Psa.  xv.  i.  *  Psa.  cxxxv.  15-18. 
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Antithetic  parallelism.  This  kind,  in  which 
two  ideas  are  contrasted^  is  of  frequent  use^  especially 
in  the  Proverbs.    Thus— 

"  A  wise  son  rejoiceth  his  father ; 
But  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  his  mother."  ^ 

Constructive  parallelism,  in  this,  the  cor- 
respondence  is  not  one  of  thought  or  idea,  but  consists 
simply  in  the  form  of  the  sentences.  An  example  of 
this  kind  is  the  following  ;— 

"  Thou  shalt  sow,  but  thou  shalt  not  reap ; 
Thou  shalt  tread  the  olives,  but  shalt  not  anoint  thee  with  oil  ; 
And  sweet  wine,  but  shalt  not  drink  wine."  ' 

Alphabet  Poetry.  Beside  this  chief  feature  of 
parallelism,  there  appears  frequently  in  Hebrew  poetr>' 
a  remarkable  fondness  for  acrostics,  or  an  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  the  verses.  The  most  famous  example 
of  this  is  Psa,  cxix.,  in  which  there  are  twenty-two 
stanzas  of  eight  verses  each,  the  number  of  stanzas 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet.  Each  stanza  conmiences  with  a  new  letter, 
each  verse  of  a  stanza  begins  with  the  same  letter." 
The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  offer  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  method  of  arrangement.  The  first 
four  chapters  are  all  arranged  alphabetically,  each 
verse  beginning  with  a  new  letter  in  regular  alpha- 
betical order.  The  third  chapter,  however,  is  divided 
by  stanzas,  not  verses,  each  stanza  consisting  of  three 
verses,  in  a  manner  similar  to  Psa.  cxix.  The  strictly 
poetical  books  of  the  Bible  are  those  of  Job,  the 

*    Prov.  X.  I.  °  Mic.  vi.  15. 

'^  The  other  alphabetical  Psalms  are  xxv.,  xxxiv.,  xxxvii.,  cxi.,  cxii., 
cxix.,  cxlv.,  and  imperfectly  ix.,  x.  This  alphabetic  order  is  not  pre- 
served in  our  translations. 
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Paalins,  Prcnrerbs,  die  Song   of  Solomon,  and  tiie 
Lamentations  of  JeremiaJi.^ 

Of  these  books  (except  the  Psafans},  we  shall  in  the 
fonowmg  chapters  give  a  short  acoocmt.  Of  the 
Psahns,  as  the  book  of  all  others  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dear  to  the  Christian  hearty  we  shall  speak  more 
at  length,  giving  a  short  commentary  on  each  Psafan. 

Large  portioas  of  tbe  Propbets  axe  also  poetical. 


CHAPTER     XLVL 
The  Book  of  Job. 

THIS  book  may  be  regarded  as  the  oldest,  in  the 
Bible.  Its  style  is  that  of  a  very  early  age,  when 
men  were  accustomed  to  clothe  their  thoughts  in  very 
condensed  language.  Many  words  occur  in  this  book 
which  are  found  nowhere  else  in  Hebrew  literature. 

The  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  Exodus  and  the 
Institution  of  the  Mosaic  Law  is  another  proof  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  this  book.  No  Hebrew  writer  could 
have  omitted  all  allusion  to  so  great  an  event  in  his 
nation's  history,  had  it  already  occurred. 

The  manners  and  customs,  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  characters  introduced  into  the  book,  are  those 
of  men  living  the  free  life  of  the  desert,  and  yet  ac- 
quainted with  cities,  and  the  habits  of  a  settled  popu- 

lation.i 

There  are  frequent  allusions  to,  or  quotations  from, 

the  Book  of  Job,  in  the  later  books  of  the  Bible.    The 

Psalmists  especially  appear  to  have  been  well  acquainted 

with  it.2 

'  The  description,  evidently  that  of  an  eye-witness,  of  the  bushmen, 
who  very  early  disappeared  from  the  part  of  the  world  in  which  Job 
lived,  is  also  an  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  book  (Job  xxx.  4-7). 

'  We  may  compare  Job  x.  20,  21  with  Psa.  xxxix.  14,  15 ;  Job  xxii. 

19  with  Psa.  Ixix.  33  ;  Job  vii.  10,  xiv.  2  with  Psa.  ciii.  15,  16.     Again, 

compare  Job  xv.  7,  and  Prov.  viii.  25  ;  Job  xxi.  17,  and  Prov.  xiii.  9, 

xxiv.  20  ;  Job  xxvi.  6,  and  Prov.  xv.  11 ;  also  Job  xiv.  11,  and  Isa.  xix. 

Job  iii.  and  Jer.  xx.  14-18 ;  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31,  and  Amos  v.  8. 
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The  Author  of  this  book  is  entirely  unknown. 
He  was  evidently  well  acquainted  with  Egjrpt  and  its 
great  river.^  Perhaps,  too,  his  knowledge  of  the  Jordan 
made  him  regard  it  as  the  type  of  a  swollen,  rushing 
river.2  In  his  desert  life,  deep  thoughts  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  many  natural  phenomena  he  saw  around  him 
had  occupied  his  mind.  He  had  studied  alike  the 
habits  of  the  wild  animals,  and  the  courses  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.^  Everything  led  him  up  to  God, 
Who  "  is  excellent  in  power,  and  in  judgment,  and 
in  plenty  of  justice." 

The  Date.  That  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job 
was  a  Hebrew  admits  of  no  doubt.  That  he  lived 
before  the  time  of  Moses  seems  clear.  We  must, 
therefore,  place  his  date  in  the  centuries  between 
Abraham  and  Moses.  That  during  that  time  the 
Israelites  who  lived  in  Egypt  kept  up  some  connection 
with  Palestine,  and  that  many  of  them  may  have  lived 
in  the  "  east "  country,  or,  at  any  rate,  gone  there  on 
mercantile  or  agricultural  journeys,  seems  not  only 
extremely  probable,  but  what  must  have  necessarily 
occiured. 

The  Object  of  the  book  is  twofold.  Two  ques- 
tions are  asked  and  answered  in  it :  (i)  Will  a  man 
fear  God  for  nought,  without  hope  of  reward?  (2) 
Why  do  the  righteous  sufifer  afflictions  as  well  as  the 
wicked  ? 

The  history  of  the  patriarch  Job  furnished  the  reason 
for  the  asking  and  answering  of  these  questions. 

^  Possibly  the  pyramids  are  referred  to  in  Job  iii.  14.  The  hippopo- 
tamus and  the  crocodile  are  described  in  chapters  xl.  and  xli.  under  the 
names  of  "  Behemoth,"  and  "  Leviathan." 

"  Job  xl.  23.  **  Jordan,"  however,  in  this  verse,  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  a  corruption  of  "  Jor"— an  Egyptian  name  for  the  Nile, 

^  See  Job  xxxviii.,  xxxix. 
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Job  himself  is  described,  and  that  by  the  testimony 
of  God  Himself,  as  "  a  perfect  and  an  upright  man, 
one  that  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil."  He  was 
exceedingly  wealthy,  and  had  a  large  family  of  sons 
and  daughters.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
neighbours  and  friends,  and  held  in  great  honour 
and  respect  by  all  classes.  His  visits  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  were  almost  regal,  in  the  reverence  and 
affection  with  which  all  classes  and  ages  received 

him.^ 

In  order  to  introduce  his  subject,  the  author  draws 

aside  for  a  brief  moment  the  veil  hiding  from  us  the 
secret  process  of  God's  government  of  the  world.  The 
Almighty  Himself  is  represented  as  asking  Satan 
whether  he  has  observed  the  piety  of  Job.  Satan 
in  return  asks  the  first  question:  "Doth  Job  fear 
God  for  nought?"  God  permits  Satan  to  try  Job. 
Loss  of  property  and  of  children  are  followed  by  the 
infliction  upon  the  patriarch  of  a  sore  and  loathsome 
disease.  So  sad  and  grievous  does  his  state  become, 
that  Job  wishes  he  had  never  been  bom.  The  faith 
of  his  wife  fails  under  the  trial,  but  Job  retains  his  in- 
tegrity. "What?"  he  exclaims,  "shall  we  receive 
good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive 
evil?"  "In  all  this  did  not  Job  sin  with  his  lips." 
The  question  of  Satan  is  answered.  Job  fears  God, 
without  any  thought  of  reward. 

But  the  second  question  remains  :  Why  does  God 
permit  the  righteous  to  be  so  grievously  afflicted? 
For  the  answering  of  this,  three  of  Job's  most  inti- 
mate friends  are  introduced  as  coming  to  condole 
with  him.  For  a  whole  week  they  sit  with  him,  unable 
to  speak,  overwhelmed  by  their  friend's  great  grief. 

*  Jobxxix. 
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Ai  tfn,  =a  7^7  13  Job's  p3yianfa:e  cxdznBtiflDS, 
sae  TfiThirihgt  Tcaaoszixss,  <j^»"»[g  his  gob- 
dat  lbs  ca2se  of  Job's  afBxlin«  is  some 
sn,'  He  beseeches  Job  lo  acknoflejge  lus 
sin,  aad  icpcsa:,  aijd  hoads  oct  to  him  the  hope  of 
pardoa  aod  resuiTadoiL  The  odier  firicnds  fioDov  in 
the  sanie  strain,  bai  to  each  of  them  Job  ictnns 
ansverSy  averring  his  innocence,  and  idosing  to  ac« 
knowledge  any  secret  siiL- 

There  w2ls  perhaps  a  pause  then  in  the  conversa* 
tion.  It  fb-as  renewed  by  Eliphaz,  and  is  pmsoed 
again  in  the  same  order  as  before.  His  friends  press 
more  and  more  hardly  upon  him,  bat  Job  malnfaiins 
his  position.  In  reply  to  Bildad  the  Shnhite,  he  otters 
those  words  of  hope,  which  have  been  miderstood  as 
a  yearning  after  the  promised  Messiah,  and  are  adopted 
by  our  Chtu'ch  as  words  of  comfort  to  the  moomer  in 
the  Burial  Office.  ^  I  know,''  said  Job,  *'  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth."  ^  And  in  his  answer  to 
2^phar,  Job  asserts  that  his  friends'  words  are  con- 
trary to  experience.  The  wicked  are  not  always  the 
sufferers.  ''Their  houses  are  safe  from  fear,  neither 
is  the  rod  of  God  upon  them."* 

After  a  second  pause,  Eliphaz  again  takes  up  the 
conversation.  Again  he  urges  confession  of  sin  upon 
his  friend,  and  again  Job  refuses.  This  time  Zophar 
takes  no  part  in  the  argiunent,  and  Bildad  contents 
himself  with  once  more  asserting,  in  opposition  to 
Job,  "How  can  man  be  justified  with  God?"  The 
conversation  closes  with  a  long  and  eloquent  lamenta- 

*  Job  iv.  7,  8. 

'  In  chap.  vii.  so  Job  do«s  not  really  admit  any  sin  on  his  onm  part. 
"  I  have  sinned"  means  "suppose  I  have  sinned." 
°  Job  xix.  2S»  *  Job  xxi.  9* 
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tion  by  Job  upon  his  former  state,  and  his  present 
misery.  In  the  course  of  it,  there  occurs  that  grand 
burst  of  questioning,  Where  shall  wisdom  be  found  ? 
and  the  answer,  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wis- 
dom, and  to  depart  from  evil,  that  is  understanding." 

A  new  character  now  appears.  Elihu,  a  younger 
friend  of  Job,  has  been  sitting  by,  listening  to  the  con- 
versation. His  impatience  at  Job's  self-righteousness, 
and  at  the  feebleness  of  his  three  friends,  at  last 
breaks  out.  He  had  waited.  He  had  said  to  himself, 
"  Days  should  speak,  and  multitude  of  years  should 
teach  wisdom."  But  now  he  must  speak.  He  points 
out  that  suffering  is  often  for  discipline — the  dealing 
in  kindness  of  God  with  men,  "  to  bring  back  their 
soul  from  death.''  ^  This  is  Elihu's  solution  of  the 
question.  As  he  closes  his  speech,  he  seems  to  hear 
the  gathering  storm,  and  then  the  voice  of  God  comes 
out  of  the  whirlwind,  and  the  Lord  remonstrates  Him- 
self with  Job.  The  majesty  and  power  of  God  in 
creation  are  pointed  out  to  Job.  He  has  never  seen 
things  so  clearly  before.  Till  now,  God  has  seemed 
to  Job  as  some  great  distant  Being,  of  Whom  he  had 
heard  by  report.  But  now,  He  is  brought  very  near 
to  Job ;  the  Patriarch's  eye  sees  Him,  and  his  con- 
science tells  how  vile  he  must  seem  in  God's  sight. 
He  acknowledges  the  justice  of  God's  dealings. 
"  Wherefore,"  he  says,  "  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in 
dust  and  ashes." 

The  questions  having  been  answered,  the  book 
closes  with  Job's  intercession  for  his  friends,  who 
had  conceived  so  wrongly  of  God,  and  with  his  own 
restoration  to  wealth  and  honour  and  family  happi- 
ness. 

'  Job  xxxiii.  30. 
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The  book  may  be  divided  thus  : — 

1.  Chapters  i,  2.     Introductory.    The  first  question 

asked  and  answered. 

2.  Chapters  3-14.    The  first  conversation  between 

Job  and  his  three  friends.    The  second  ques- 
tion asked. 

3.  Chapters  15-21.    The  second  conversation. 

4.  Chapters  22-31.    The  third  conversation. 

5.  Chapters  32-37.     Elihu's  discourse. 

6.  Chapters  38-41.    The  Lord's  answer. 

7.  Chapter  42.    Job's  repentance  and  restoration. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 
The  Book  of  Proverbs. 

WE  are  told  that  King  Solomon  spake  three  thou- 
sand proverbs.!  The  Hebrew  word  (mishil) 
is  a  general  name,  as  Bishop  Lowth  tells  us,^  for  all 
kinds  of  Hebrew  poetry.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to 
a  sacred  hynm  or  song,^  sometimes  to  speeches  cast 
in  a  poetic  form ;  *  sometimes  it  expresses  more  what 
we  understand  by  a  "parable,"^  and  sometimes  it 
assumes  the  form  of  a  short,  pithy  saying,  sunmiing 
up  the  experience  of  a  lifetime,  such  as  we  mean  by 
the  word  "  proverb."  ^  This  wide  meaning  of  the  word 
is  illustrated  by  its  use  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

The  book  itself  is  made  up  of  several  collections, 
corresponding  in  this  particular  to  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
They  are  grouped  thus  :— 

1.  Chapters  i.-ix.  A  short  introduction,  followed 
by  one  long  instruction,  addressed  by  the  teacher  to 
his  pupils,  and  in  which  the  Divine  Wisdom  is  per- 
sonified uttering  her  voice  of  warning  to  her  children. 

2.  Chapters  x.-xxii.  i6.  A  collection  of  proverbs, 
properly  so  called.    This  section  begins  with  a  new 

'  1  Kings  iv.  32.  "  On  Isa.  xiv.  4. 

'  e.g.  Psa.  xlix.  4.;  lxx\'iii.  2.     ••  Num.  xxiii.,  7-xo;  Job  xxvii.,  xxix. 

*  Ezek.  xvii.  2  ;  xx.  49 ;  xxiv.  3.  *  Prov.  x.  i, 

2   G 
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title,  and  contains  nearly  four  hundred  of  Solomon's 
proverbs.  They  were  either  thrown  together  into  one 
collection  by  the  wise  king  himself,  or,  as  would  seem 
more  probable,  gathered  together  from  memory,  or  from 
a  note-book,  by  some  friend,  shortly  after  his  deatL 
They  are  not  arranged  in  any  special  order,  although 
there  seems  to  have  been  some  attempt  made  to  group 
them  according  to  their  subject.^ 

3.  Chapters  xxii.  17  to  xxiv.  23.  Solomon  here  re- 
sumes the  more  sustained  and  uninterrupted  style  of 
the  first  section. 

4.  Chapter  xxiv.  23-34.  This  short  section  com- 
mences with  a  new  title,  and  suggests  the  thought  that 
Solomon  not  only  gives  us  the  result  of  his  own  wis- 
dom and  observation,  but  has  recorded  also  proverbs 
and  proverbial  sayings  which  he  found  current 
amongst  the  men  of  his  own  day. 

5.  Chapters  xxv.-xxix.  A  second  collection  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  Solomon's  proverbs, 
made  some  two  hundred  years  after  his  death,  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah.  The  title  of  this  collection  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  an  earlier  one,  and  makes  it 
evident  that  a  number  of  proverbs  attributed  to  Solo- 
mon were  floating  about  on  men's  lips,  and  scattered 
perhaps  up  and  down  some  of  the  current  literature  of 
the  day,  which  has  long  since  perished.  Hezekiah 
felt  it  to  be  advisable  to  collect  what  he  could  of  these 
proverbs  into  one  book. 

6.  Chapter  xxx.  An  addition  to  the  earlier  portions 
of  the  book.  Various  conjectures  have  been  hazarded 
as  to  who  was  the  Agur  of  this  section.  Some  have 
supposed  that  the  name  is  a  mystic  one  for  Solomon. 

^  See,  e.g.  those  in  which  the  Sacred  Name  occurs  (xv.  33 ;  xvi.  x-9, 
Ti),  and  those  in  which  the  king  is  mentioned  (xvi.  10,  12-15). 
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It  is  more  likely  that  the  chapter  is  a  fragment  of 
some  earlier  work,  otherwise  lost,  which,  for  safe 
keeping,  was  attached  to  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

7.  Chapter  xxxi.  An  addition,  similar  to  that  of  the 
preceding  chapter.  Both  these  chapters  are  called  a 
"  prophecy,'*  a  word  very  frequently  occurring  in  the 
prophetical  books,  and  usually  translated  "  burden." 
Who  king  Lemuel  was,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
same  account  is  no  doubt  to  be  given  of  this  chapter 
as  of  chapter  xxx.^ 

The  Teaching  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

The  key-note  of  the  book,  struck  once  and  again,  is 
that  all  true  wisdom  is  the  gift  of  God.  "  The  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge"  may  be 
called  the  motto  of  the  book.*  The  lesson,  thus  com- 
menced, is  inculcated  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Frequent 
appeals  are  made  to  the  secondary  motives  from  which 
Solomon  perceived  that  men  so  often  act.  He  reminds 
us  of  the  necessity  of  vigilance  over  our  hearts,  and 
strikes  beforehand  the  same  chord  as  St.  James,  long 
afterwards,  when  he  says,  "Death  and  life  are  in  the 
power  of  the  tongue."  ^  The  principles  of  action  which 
Solomon  gathered  from  his  observation  and  wisdom 
are  applied  very  powerfully  to  the  concerns  of  every- 
day life.  The  temptations,  especially  of  youth,  are 
combated  by  life-like  descriptions  of  the  evils  attend- 
ing upon  a  life    of  dishonesty   and    immorality,    of 

*  Some  have  suggested  that  the  author  was  a  pious  proselyte  of  the 
gate.  The  acrostic  of  twenty-two  verses,  in  praise  of  the  virtuous 
woman,  suggests  an  early  date,  before  the  fountains  of  domestic  life 
were  poisoned  by  the  practice  of  polygamy. 

*  Prov.  i.  7  ;  iii.  19  ;  ix.  10,  etc. 

'  For  the  importance  of  watchfulness  over  our  hearts,  see,  too,  Prov. 
xiv.  10 ;  xvi.  9  ;  and  on  the  government  of  the  tongue,  cf.  Prov.  x.  20  . 
;vii.  18,  19 ;  XV.  4,  etc. 
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idleness  and  pride.^  The  principle  of  the  fifth 
commandment  is  insisted  on  continually.^  Perhaps 
in  Solomon's  days,  as  in  our  own,  there  was  a  loosen^ 
ing  of  restraint,  and  an  impatience  of  control,  which 
needed  the  strongest  and  most  earnest  rebuke. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  this  book  emphatically 
foreruns  the  Gospel  teaching.  Our  blessed  Lord  tells 
us  that  in  the  beginning  God  made  man,  male  and 
female ;  He  asserts  the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage 
tie  ;  2  He  makes  it  the  picture  of  the  mystic  union 
betwixt  Himself  and  His  Church.*  And  St.  Paul  echoes 
His  Master's  words  when  he  says  that  "in  Christ 
Jesus  there  is  neither  male  nor  female.^  So  in  this 
Book  of  Proverbs.  Besides  the  description  of  the 
virtuous  woman  in  the  last  chapter,  there  are  many 
scattered  notices,  all  teaching  the  same  high  sense  of 
woman's  position,  and  that  "  the  best  gift  of.  God  to 
man  in  this  earthly  vale  of  tears  is  a  faithful  and 
loving  wife."    "A  prudent  wife  is  from  the  Lord."** 

*  See  Prov.  i.  10-19;  vi.  12-15;  vii.  6-23;   vi.  6-xi ;  x.  4 ;  xix.  13: 
viii.  13 ;  xi.  2 ;  xvi.  18 ;  xxix.  23. 

°  See  Prov.  i.  8  ;  iv.  i ;  vi.  20.  "  Matt.  xix.  5. 

*  Matt.  xxii.  2  ;  xxv.  1.  '"  Gal.  iii.  28 ;  cf.  Eph.  v.  22-33. 
"  Prov.  xix.  14. 


CHAPTER    XLVIIL 

Books  of  Ecclesiastes,  and  the   Song  of 

Solonoion. 

The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

THE  Hebrew  title  of  this  book  is  "  Koheleth/'  a 
word  which  signifies  either  (i)  One  who  gathers, 
or  addresses,  a  congregation,  or  (2)  One  who  gathers 
up  the  experience  of  his  own  life,  for  the  instruction  of 
others,  and  especially  of  the  young.^ 

The  second  of  these  two  meanings  seems  to  convey 
best  the  object  and  scope  of  the  book.  "  Koheleth  " 
was  translated  by  the  LXX.  by  the  word  "Eccle- 
siastes." .  This  word  has  been  retaine  d  in  our  A. V., 
with  the  addition  of  an  English  rendering — "The 
Preacher." 

Author.  The  book  claims  to  have  been  written 
by  King  Solomon,^  and  in  ancient  times  he  was 
universally  regarded  as  its  author.  From  the  time, 
however,  of  Luther  downwards,  doubts  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  truth  of  the  ancient  tradition,  both  by 
that  great  reformer  and  by  many  others. 

Those  who  reject  the  Solomonic  authorship  lay  stress 
(i)  upon  what  they  call  the  vitiated  and  Aramaic 
character  of  the  language. 

In  reply  to  this  objection  it  may  be  urgfed  that 

*  Eccles.  xi.  9.  '  Ecclcs.  i.  i,  12. 
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conclusions  drawn,  as  to  age,  from  the  use  of  cer- 
tain words,  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful.^ 
Solomon's  intercourse  with  a  great  variety  of  nations, 
and  especially  his  intimacy  with  a  number  of  foreign 
ladies,  would  naturally  lead  him  to  the  use  of  foreign 
words,  which  only  came  by  slow  degrees  to  be 
generally  adopted,  and  to  make  their  way  into  Hebrew 
literature.  The  mind  of  the  wise  king,  it  may  cer- 
tainly be  allowed,  was  eminently  of  a  philosophical 
order,  and  he  was  probably,  in  many  things,  far  in 
advance  of  his  age.  The  necessity  of  putting  his 
thoughts  into  written  language  would  induce  him  to 
coin  new  words,  or  to  add  new  terminations  to  roots 
already  in  use.* 

2.  The  oppressed  condition  of  society,  as  described 
in  this  book,  is  thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
state  of  the  Israelite  kingdom  in  the  days  of  Solomon.' 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Queen  of  Sheba  said  to 
Solomon,  "  Happy  are  thy  men,  happy  are  these  thy 
servants,  which  stand  continually  before  thee  and  hear 
thy  wisdom."  But  alongside  with  this,  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  great  cruelty  and  oppression  existed, 
of  which  Solomon  might  be  aware,  and  yet  all  but 
powerless  to  remedy.*  Certainly,  as  his  reign  drew  to 
its  close,  the  people  began  to  weary  of  the  exactions 

*  Many  of  our  X7th  century  writers  illustrate  this.  They  not  imfit- 
quently  use,  or  coin,  words  which  have  never  become  current  in  our 
language.  In  Jeremy  Taylor's  writings,  for  instance,  words  occur  which, 
to  some  future  critic,  might  appear  to  place  him  in  a  century  yet  to  come. 

*  For  proof  of  this  we  may  refer  to  Dr.  Puse/s  remarks  on  the  so* 
called  Aramaic  words  to  be  found  in  Ecclesiastes.  Lectures  on  Dtutitl 
pp.  335-337,  notes.  See  also  The  Speaker^ s  Commentary^  IntroductioD 
to  Ecclesiastes. 

'  Eccles.  iii.  x6 ;  iv.  i ;  v.  8. 

*  The  subject  nations  were  evidently  very  much  oppressed,  a  Chron* 
ii.  17, 18 ;  viii.  7-9. 
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and  taxes  necessary  to  maintain  his  great  state  and 
grandeur.^  Solomon  does  but  give  expression  to  his 
consciousness  of  this  in  Ecclesiastes. 

3.  The  expression  of  a  belief  in  a  future  judgment,^ 
is  considered  to  be  evidence  of  a  much  later  time  than 
Solomon's.  But  David  had  akeady  expressed  his 
belief  in  a  future  life,^  and  with  that  belief  there  cer- 
tainly comes  the  thought  of  judgment.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  higher  minds  amongst  the 
Hebrews  were  often  far  in  advance  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  in  spiritual  insight.  That  Solomon 
shared  in  this  superiority  is  implied  by  his  great  gift 
of  wisdom. 

4.  The  words  *'  I  was  King  in  Jerusalem  "*  are  said 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  Solomon  was  king 
till  the  day  of  his  death.  The  Hebrew  tense,  however, 
does  not  at  all  exclude  the  thought  of  the  past  con- 
tinuing into  the  present.^  Of  a  similar  kind  is  the 
objection  that  the  writer  implies  by  the  expression  "  all 
that  were  in  Jerusalem  before  me,"*  a  long  succession 
of  kings.  This  is  not  really  said,  and  if  it  were, 
Solomon  may  well  have  had  in  his  mind  the  fact  that 
Jerusalem  had  been  a  famous  city  ever  since  the  days 
of  Melchisedek. 

5.  Another  objection  to  Solomon  as  the  author  of 
this  book  is  drawn  from  the  supposed  reference  in 
chapter  xii.  12  to  the  works  of  Greek  and  Alexandrian 
writers.  But  a  king  "who  spake  three  thousand 
proverbs,  and  whose  songs  were  a  thousand  and  five,"^ 

*  I  Kings  xii.  4.  '  Eccles.  xi.  9 ;   xii.  14. 

^  Psa.  xvi.  II ;  xxxviii.  9.  *  Eccles.  i.  12. 

^  Mr.  Bullock  [JT^  Speaket^s  Commentary,  Introduction  to  Eccle* 
siastes,  p.  623)  instances  the  saying  of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  old  age,  ''  Quand 
j'^tois  roi." 

*  Eccles.  i.  16 ;  ii.  7.  *  1  Kings  iv.  32, 
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may  well  have  entertained  a  profound  sense  of  the 
weariness  of  study,  and  the  comparatively  small  result 
from  much  intellectual  labour. . 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  seems  no  substantial 
reason  for  doubting  the  ancient  and  universal  tradi- 
tion, that  Solomon  the  King  of  Israel,  was  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. 

Date.  With  acceptance  of  Solomon  as  the  author, 
the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Book  is  fixed. 
It  would  be  written  towards  the  close  of  his  long 
reign.i 

Contents.  The  book  almost  defies  any  kind  of 
division.  Each  commentator  seems  to  adopt  a  divi- 
sion of  his  own.  But  none  are  satisfactory,  or  help 
much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  book.  We  may,  how- 
ever, observe  that  Solomon  states  his  object  to  be  the 
attempt  to  answer  the  question,  "  What  profit  hath  a 
man  of  all  his  labour  which  he  taketh  under  the  sun?"* 
and  that  he  considers  his  object  as  accomplished,  when 
he  says,  "  Fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments,  for 
this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man."^  Solomon  treats  his 
subject  in  a  series  of  meditations,  the  commence- 
ment of  each  meditation  being  in  general  dearly 
marked,  often  by  the  expression,  "  I  turned  myself  to 
behold  wisdom,"  or  "  I  returned  and  considered" 
Each  meditation  has  some  leading  thought  in  it,  in* 
duced  by  the  observations  of  Solomon  either  upon  his 
own  motives  and  actions,  or  upon  those  of  other  men. 
Thus  one  meditation  is  upon  the  common  fate  of  wise 
and  fool ;  *  another  upon  the  violence  and  oppression 

'  But  not,  as  some  writers  say,  in  extreme  old  age,  for  Solomon  died 
probably  before  he  was  sixty.  Those  who  reject  Solomon's  authorship  of 
Ecclesiastes  differ  amongst  themselves  as  to  its  date  by  neariy  looo 
years,  a  fact  almost  of  itself  fatal  to  their  arguments. 

'  Eccles.  i.  2,  3.  '  Eccles.  xii.  8,  13, 14.  *  Eccles.  ii.  ia-76. 
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done  under  the  sun  ;  ^  another,  again,  upon  the  faithful 
performance  of  duty,  trusting  to  God  for  the  issue.^ 

From  these  various  meditations  we  may  extract  some 
general  lessons : — 

1.  That  the  only  true  way  of  regarding  our  gifts, 
whether  of  riches,  or  wisdom,  or  strength,  is  to  think  of 
them  as  the  gift  of  God.^ 

2.  That  everything  with  which  man  has  to  do,  has 
its  proper  season  and  time.* 

3.  The  duty  of  reverent  worship  of  God.^ 

4.  The  need  of  carefulness  in  little  things.^ 

5.  The  duty  of  early  seeking  after  God  in  the  days 
of  youth/ 

6.  The  certainty  of  a  future  judgment.^ 


The  Song  of  Solonaon. 

This  book  differs  from  all  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  It  has  the  character  of  a  sacred  drama, 
and  perhaps  is  intended  to  represent  the  conquest  of 
virtue  over  very  strong  temptation.  But  its  interpre- 
tation is.  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  be  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  it  would  be  beyond  the  purpose  of  this 
manual  to  enter  upon  the  question  here  at  any  length. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  headings  of  the  chapters  show 
us  very  distinctly  the  sense  in  which  the  Church  would 
have  us  to  understand  it,  viz.  as  a  dramatic  poem, 
written  with  all  the  fervour  and  exuberance  of  Oriental 
composition,  setting  forth,  in  symbolical  language,  the 

*  Eccles.  iv.  1-3.  -  Eccles.  xi,  i-6. 

^  Eccles.  ii.  24,  iii.  13,  v.  19,  vi.  2.  *  Eccles.  iii.  1-8,  17,  viii.  6. 

°  Eccles.  V.  1-7.  *^  Eccles,  x.  1-15. 

'  Eccles.  xi.  g-xii.  7.  •  Eccles.  xi.  9,  xii.  14. 
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^'mystical  union  which  is  betwixt  Qnist  and  His 
ChurdL." 

Antbor  and  Date.  The  book  daims  to  be  the 
composition  of  Solomon,  the  King  of  Israd,  written 
in  his  earlier  and  better  days.  Some,  however, 
consider  it  rather  as  a  poem  intended  to  iUastrate  the 
times  of  the  great  king,  from  a  spedal  point  of  view, 
written,  by  one  who  knew  Solomon  wdl,  soon  after  his 
death.  There  seems,  however,  but  little  reason  to  de- 
part from  the  ancient  tradition  in  this  matter.  On 
almost  all  hands  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  is  admitted 
as  placing  the  date  of  the  work  either  during  Solomon's 
lifetime,  or  very  shortly  after. 

The  love  displayed  in  this  book  for  the  varied 
beauties  of  natural  scenery,  and  of  flowers  and  forest 
trees,  with  the  no  less  evident  appreciation  of  beautifbl 
buildings  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  is  a  witness  for 
the  authorship  of  the  wise  king,  who  adorned  Jerusalem 
with  its  glorious  temple  and  noble  palaces,  and  ^  spake 
of  trees  ...  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeeping 
things,  and  of  fishes."  ^ 

'  X  Kings  iv.  33.    The  Song  of  Solomon  oontains  the  names  of  no  less 
ihan  eighteen  plants  and  thirteen  animals. 


CHAPTER  XLIX, 

The  Psalms:   Introductory. 

r!UtADUAL    Formation   of    the  Psalter. 

The  collection  of  poems,  or  sacred  hymns, 
known  as  the  Psalms,  or  the  Psalter,  consists  of  five 
separate  Books,  collected  and,  as  we  might  say,  pub- 
lished at  various  intervals  of  time. 

BOOK.  PSALMS. 

I.        .        .        .     I.  toXLI. 


11. 
III. 
IV. 

V. 


XLIL  to  LXXII. 
LXXIII.  to  LXXXIX. 
XC.  to  CVI. 
CVII.  to  CL. 


Of  these,  Books  I.  and  II.  were  probably  collected 
early  in  Solomon's  reign  :  they  contain  about  sixty  of 
David's  hymns.  Book  III.  was  probably  collected  in 
the  reig^  of  Jehoshaphat  or  of  Hezekiah.^  The  Fourth 
Book  contains  for  the  most  part  Psalms  of  the  times 
of  Jehoshaphat  and  Hezekiah,  but  it  was  not  collected 
apparently  till  after  the  Captivity .^  The  Fifth  Book 
has  many  Psalms  of  thanksgiving  for  the  return  from 
the  Captivity,  and  may  contain  Psalms  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Malachi.    Each  book  closes  with  a  doxology, 

*  Cp.  2  Chron.  xx.  2z,  26,  xxix.  30. 

*  Psa*  cii»  belongs  to  the  times  of  the  Captivity* 
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added  to  the  last  Psalm  of  the  group  by  the  person 
who  gathered  the  Psalter  into  one  volume.  The 
doxology  of  the  Fifth  Book  is  composed  of  the  whole 
of  the  last  Psalm.  The  arrangement  of  the  Psalms 
is  generally  chronological ;  but  some  Psalms  seem 
brought  together  by  reason  of  similarity  of  subject,  or 
of  teaching,  or  of  authorship,  or  of  musical  setting.^ 

The  Titles  or  Inscriptions.    Two-thirds  of 

the  Psalms  have  headings  or  inscriptions,  which  relate 
(i)  to  the  music  to  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  sung, 
or  to  its  liturgical  character  ;  (2)  to  the  authorship ; 
(3)  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the*  Psalm  was 
composed. 

It  was  customary,  as  it  would  seem  from  Jonah  ii., 
Isaiah  xxxviii.  9,  and  Habakkuk  iii.,^  for  the  authors  of 
Psalms  generally  to  prefix  their  names  to  the  Psalms 
which  they  composed,  and  to  add  frequently  some 
directions  for  the  use  of  the  Psalm  or  some  note  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written.  David, 
without  doubt,  did  so.  Many  of  the  inscriptions  are 
certainly  trustworthy,  as  old  as  the  Psalms  themselves. 
Others  are  traditional.  In  some  cases  there  are  two 
traditions,  and,  in  their  imcertainty  which  to  follow, 
those  who  affixed  the  titles  placed  both  traditions  at 
the  head  of  the  Psalm.^  The  fact  that  these  inscrip- 
tions were  already  existing  and  were  even  misunder- 
stood, when  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  made,  proves  their  high  antiquity. 

*  Thus  Psalms  1.  and  Ii.  both  treat  of  the  spiritual  character  of  all 
true  worship,  and  for  this  reason  seem  to  have  been  placed  close  together. 
In  like  manner  the  "Songs  of  Degrees"  (Psa.  cxx.-cxxxiv.)  are  all 
placed  together. 

■  See  also  Gen.  iv.  23 ;  xlix.  i,  2  ;  Exod.  xv.  i ;  Deut  xxxi.  30 ;  Judg. 
V.  I ;  I  Sam.  ii.  i ;  2  Sam.  i.  17 ;  xxii.  z  ;  xxiii.  x. 

^  See  Psa.  Ixxxviii.  and  the  LXX.  version  of  Psa.  cxxxvii.  and  cxxxviii. 
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The  Teaching  of  the  Fsahns.    Throughout 

the  Psalms  great  delight  is  shown  in  the  services  of 
God's  Temple,  and  in  the  observances  of  holy  times  and 
seasons ;  but  these  are  felt  to  be  of  no  avail,  unless 
there  goes  with  them  humility  of  heart  and  real 
devotion  and  adoration  of  the  soul.  Occasionally  the 
teaching  rises  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  a  Christian  level, 
as  when,  in  Psa.  li.,for  instance,  the  necessity  for  a  clean 
heart,  for  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  for  a  broken 
spirit,  is  insisted  upon.^  And  if  at  times  there  is  a 
vehemence  of  denunciation  (as  in  Psa.  cix.)  from  which 
the  Christian  man  shrinks,  we  must  remember  that 
the  Israelites  of  the  earlier  dispensation  had  not  heard 
the  higher  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ — "  I  say  unto  you- 
Love  your  enemies."  Upon  such  passages  Dr.  Water- 
land  remarks,  "  He  that  hath  God's  authority  and  ex- 
traordinary commission  to  curse,  may  do  it,  must 
do  it ; "  and  he  adds,  quoting  from  Bishop  Wilkins, 
"  If  others  shall  presume  upon  it  because  of  their 
example,  they  will  justly  fall  under  the  rebuke  of  our 
Saviour,  *  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of.'  ^  2 

The  Hope  of  a  Future  Life  in  the  Psalms. 

Our  Lord  teaches  us  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life  was  really  contained  in  God's  announcement  of 
Himself  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
after  their  death  :  ^  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
shows  that  the  ancient  Fathers,  Patriarchs,  and  heroes 
of  the  Faith  did  look  forward  to  a  fulfilment  after  this 
life  of  the  promises  of  God  made  to  them,  and  which 
they  did  not  realize  here.*  So  in  the  Psalms  there  are 
undoubted  indications  of  a  hope  and  belief  in  a  future 

'  See  also  Psa.  xxxiv.  x8. 

°  Luke  ix.  55 ;  see  Waterland's  Scripture  Vindicated, 

'  Matt.  xxii.  32.  *  Heb.  xi.  13-16. 
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life  animating  the  hearts  (A  the  mace  spiritual  mnnbers 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  although  this  belief  did  not 
become  an  article  of  nationcU  faith  mitil  the  times  of 
the  Captivity.  That  epoch  of  deep  national  abase- 
ment was  the  age  of  the  real  awakening  of  hopes  and 
desires  for  the  future,  which  previous  generations  did 
not  possess.  Yet,  in  such  passages  as  the  following, 
we  have  very  clear  expressions  of  the  belief  of  the 
Psalmist :  "  God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power 
of  the  grave  :  for  He  shall  receive  me."  *  "  Thou  shalt 
guide  me  with  Thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me 
into  glory.*  *  "  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth :  but 
God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for 
ever." ' 

The  Prophecies  conceming  our  Lord  in 

the  Psalms.  Psalms  containing  such  prophecies 
are  called  Messianic.  The  Psalms  xmdoubtedly  refer 
in  a  first  sense  to  David  or  Solomon  or  some  one  else, 
but  in  a  second  and  still  higher  sense  they  refer,  not 
necessarily  in  every  verse,  to  the  Messiah,  sometimes  in 
His  exaltation,  sometimes  in  His  humiliation.  Amongst 
these  Psalms  some  are  pre-eminently  prophetic  of 
Christ,  and  are  quoted  as  such  in  the  New  Testament 
The  second,  for  instance,  is  very  often  alluded  to,  and 
distinctly  said  to  be  a  conscious  utterance  of  David 
concerning  the  Messiah.  *  After  the  release  of  Peter 
and  John  from  prison,  the  disciples  took  up  the  opening 
strain  of  this  Psalm  as  having  been  fulfilled  in  the 
person  of  the  "  Holy  Child  Jesus."  St.  Paul,  preaching 
at  Antioch,  declared  that  the  seventh  verse,  "  Thou  art 
My  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  Thee,"*  had  been 

*  Psa.  xlix.  15.  ■  Psa.  Ixxiii.  34. 

°  Psa.  Ixxiii.  36.    The  belief  is  also  implied  in  Psa.  xxii.  36 ;  xli.  X3 ; 
Hi.  8,  9 ;  Ixiii. ;  cxviii.  17.  •  Acts  iv.  25.  •  Acts  xiii.  33. 
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fulfilled  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  first 
begotten  from  the  dead.  The  same  verse  is  twice 
quoted  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  prophetic  of 
the  Eternal  Sonship  and  Divinity  of  our  blessed 
Lord.^  The  ninth  verse  is  quoted,  by  our  Lord,  as  a 
promise  to  him  who  should  overcome  for  His  sake, 
and  of  oiu:  Lord  Himself,  as  descriptive  of  His  rule 
over  the  nations.^  In  the  "  wrath  of  the  Lamb  ^  (Rev. 
vi.  16)  we  have  allusion  to  the  last  verse. 

Again,  in  Psa.  xxii.  we  have  a  wonderfully  vivid 
anticipation  of  the  Redeemer's  Passion ;  in  Psa.  xlv. 
the  grace,  glory  and  beauty  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
is  depicted  :  in  Psa.  xvL,  as  both  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
teach  us,^  oiu:  Lord's  resurrection  is  prophesied  of; 
Psa.  xxiv.  and  Psa.  xlvii.  speak  of  His  ascension,  while 
in  Psalms  xxi.,  xlv.  and  ex.  His  divine  majesty  and 
glory,  and  the  eternity  of  His  priesthood  are  set 
forth.-* 

Christian  Use  of  the  Psalms,    (i)  By  the 

Church.  From  the  earliest  times  the  Christian 
Church  has  foimd  in  the  Psalms  a  treasury  and  store- 
house of  devotion.  As  early  as  the  second  century  they 
were  chanted  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church.  Ever 
since,  amongst  all  sections  of  Christians,  the  Psalms 
have  occupied  a  very  large  space  in  their  services. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  consider  how  the 
fortunes  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  the  inner  lives  of 
their  saints,  are  set  forth  in  the  Psalms,  and  express 
yearnings  and  hopes,  sorrows  and  joys  common  to  all 
men,  more  especially  to  those  who  believe  in  that 
Divine  Lord  and  Savioiu:  Who  died  for  them  and  rose 

»  Heb.  i.  5 ;  V.  s-       '  Rev.  ii.  27 ;  xix.  15.         '  Acts  ii.  27 ;  xiii.  35. 
*  There  are  many  other  Messianic  Psalms,  amongst  them  are  Psalms 
1.,  Ixix.,  Ixxii. 
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again,  and  Whose  sufferings,  triumph  and  glory  are  so 
fully  spoken  of,  centuries  before,  in  the  prophetic 
utterances  of  this  most  precious  Book. 

(2)  By  Individuals.  The  Psalms  express  in  a 
most  especial  manner  the  personal  religion  of  those 
who  wrote  them.'  Hence,  in  their  depth  of  sorrow,  re- 
pentance, and  suffering ;  in  their  heights  of  exuberant 
fancy  and  joy  ;  in  their  utterances  of  faith,  hope,  and 
love,  they  speak  to  men  of  every  age.  To  the  sick 
and  sorrowful  they  are  especially  precious.  "Let 
there  be  any  grief  or  disease,"  says  Hooker,  "  incident 
unto  the  soul  of  man,  any  wound  or  sickness  named, 
for  which  there  is  not  in  this  treasure-house  a  present 
comfortable  remedy  at  all  times  ready  to  be  found,''  * 
God's  saints  have  always  found  in  the  Psalms  words 
which  expressed  better  than  any  others  the  deepest 
and  inmost  feelings  of  their  hearts.  Every  age  and 
time  of  life  finds  in  them  that  which  specially  suits 
itself.  To  the  young  this  book  teaches  many  a  lesson 
and  affords  many  a  help. 

**  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly, 
Nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners, 
Nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful : 
But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  ; 
And  in  His  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night."  ^ 

"  Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way? 
By  taking  heed  thereto  according  to  Thy  Word."  ' 

Note. — In  the  brief  commentary  upon  the  Psalms 
which  follows,  the  divisions  of  the  Psalter  in  the 
Prayer-book  for  use  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
are  marked  throughout.  The  version  followed  is  sdso 
that  of  the  Prayer-book,  as  being  the  one  with  which 
we  are  all  of  us  most  familiar.    Any  marked  difference 

*  Eccles*  Polity^  V.  37.  '  Psa.  i.  i,  2.  '  Psa.  cxix.  9. 
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between  the  Prayer-book  and  Bible  versions  is  noted. 
The  Prayer-book  version  is  that  of  the  "Great"  Bible 
published  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  in  154a  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  revision  of  the  still  earlier  English  Psalter, 
translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  then  corrected 
and  improved  by  comparison  Yfith  the  Septuagint 
Greek  version,  and  with  the  Hebrew  original.^  The 
Bible  version  is  that  of  A.D.  161 1. 


First  Day— Morning  Prayer. 

Psalm  i. 

Historical  occasion.  This  Psalm  contains  no  direct 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  but  may  be 
regarded  as  an  introduction  to  the  whole  Psalter. 

1-3.  The  blessedness  ^of  the  righteous;  4-6.  The 
unhappiness  of  the  wicked ;  7.  Sunmiary. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  describes  the 
beauty  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  reminds  us  in  its 
opening  of  both  the  conmiencement  and  the  close  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

3.  A  tree.  Probably  the  palm  tree  is  in  the 
Psalmist's  thoughts.  Cp.  Psa.  xcii.  12.  Very  forcible 
to  a  dweller  in  a  hot  dry  country.  Meditation  in  God's 
law  advances  personal  holiness,  out  of  which  spring 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Cp.  Jer.  xvii.  7,  8  ;  Gal.  v. 
22-25  ;  Rev.  xxii.  2. 

4.  Wither,    Gp»  Ezek.  xlvii.  12. 

7.  Knoweth,  Watches  over  lovingly.  Psa.  xxxi*  7, 
xxxvii.  18  ;  Job  xxiii.  10. 

'  See  Prtfece  to  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  "The  Order  hottr  thePsalter 
is  appoihted  to  be  read." 

2  H 
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Psalm  ii. 

Historical  Occasion,  DoabdoL  Perhaps  written  by 
David  when  the  Syrians  and  Ammonites  threatened 
him  (2  Sam.  viiL).    It  is  dramatic 

1-3.  Chorus  or  singer ;  4-6.  Jehovah  speaks ;  7-^ 
Messiah  annomices  Hb  commission;  10-12.  The 
chorus  or  singer  warns  the  enemies  of  the  Messiah  (or 
Christ)  to  submit 

Christian  application.  The  words  clearly  point  to 
the  Messiah,  to  whom  it  is  referred  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ;  Acts  iv. 
25  ;  Heb.  i.  5.    It  is  a  proper  Psalm  for  Easter  Day. 

2.  His  Anointed.  His  Messiah  or  Christ.  Cp  i 
Sam.  ii.  10 ;  Isa.  xlv.  i. 

7.  This  day,  etc.  May  be  understood  as  prophetic 
of  our  Lord's  Resurrection.    Cp.  Col.i.  18  ;  Heb.  i.  2. 

9.  Bruise.    Cp.  Matt.  xxiv.  51  ;  Rev.  ii.  27  ;  xix.  iS* 

12.  Kiss  the  Son.    Do  homage  to  the  Son. 

Blessed,  /.^.  when  His  wrath  is  kindled,  for  then  they 
are  safe. 


Psalm  hi. 

Historical  occasion,  Absalom's  rebellion  seems  to 
have  been  the  occasion  of  this  Psalm.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  morning  hymn  (ver.  5),  after  a  yesterday  of 
trouble,  and  what  would  have  been  a  night  of  anxiety 
but  for  the  sense  of  God's  care.  It  may  be  divided 
into  four  parts  :  i.  Declaration  of  trouble  (i,  2) ; 
2.  Refuge  in  the  trouble  (3,  4) ;  3.  Happy  result  of 
the  refuge  (5,  6) ;  4.  Prayer  for  help  (7, 8). 

Christian  application.  Christ's  disciples  may  under- 
stand this  Psalm  as  spoken  by  their  Lord  in  His  sufier- 
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ings  and  agony,  Christ  speaking  in    the  person  of 
David. 

I.  Many  are  they.  The  greater  part  of  the  nation. 
Cp.  2  Sam.  xvi.  15 ;  xvii.  i,  11- 13. 

3.  My  worships    My  glory :  A. V. 

6.  Set  tkefnselves,  A  nulitary  phrase,  i  Sam.  xvii. 
2  ;  I  Kings  xx.  12. 

Psalm  iv. 

Historical  occasion.  Very  probably  the  same  as 
that  of  the  preceding  Psalm.  It  is  an  evening  hymn 
(ver.  8).  I.  Prayer ;  2-5.  Warning  to  enemies  ;  6-9. 
His  trust  in  God  fills  the  Psalmist  with  peace. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  reminds  the 
Christian  of  the  true  refuge  in  distress,  and  of  Christ 
the  true  Light  (ver.  6). 

1.  God  of  my  righteousness, — Thou  who  knowest 
and  maintainest  my  righteousness  against  mine 
enemies.  (Psa.  lix.  10). 

2.  Leasing,    An  old  word  ior  falsehood,    Cp.  2  Sam. 

XV.  1-9. 

4.  Stand  in  awe.     Tremble.    Quoted  by  St.  Paul 

from  the  LXX.  in  Eph.  iv.  26. 

5.  Sacrifices  of  righteousness.  Such  as  will  be 
acceptable  with  God.     Psa.  li.  17. 

6.  There  be  many.    All  the  Psalmist's  despondent 

friends. 

9.  Cp.  Job  xi.  18,  19.  Only,  For  this  thought,  cp. 
Deut.  xxxii.  12  ;  xxxiii.  28. 

Psalm  v. 

Historical  occasion.  None  apparent.  It  is  a  morn- 
ing hymn  (ver.  3).     i,  2.   An  introduction ;  3-7.  The 
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grounds  of  the  Psalmist's  ^confidence;  8-13.  His 
prayer. 

Christian  application.  Resort  to  prayer  and  the 
ordinances  of  God's  house  are  the  Chnstiaii^  true 
resource  in  times  of  trial. 

I,  2.  Prayer  to  be  heard.  Meditation^  silent  prayer; 
voice  of  my  calling,  audible  prayer. 

7.  Thy  House^Thy  Holy  Temple,  Not  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  but  the  Sanctuary  at  Shiloh  (i  Sam.  L  9 ; 
iii.  3) ;  or,  the  Tent  with  its  tabernacle  of  curtains  at 
Jerusalem.  But  David  may  be  using  the  words  of 
God's  spiritual  presence  in  the  soul. 

9,  10.  Quoted  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  iii.  13). 

13.  Shield,  The  large  shield,  serving  as  a  defence 
for  the  whole  body,    i  Sam.  xvii.  7. 


First  Day— Evening  Prayer. 

Psalm  vi. 

Historical  occasion.  Perhaps  some  time  of  bodily 
sickness,  brought  on  by  mental  anxiety.  1-7.  Prayer 
for  deliverance  in  the  time  of  trouble ;  8-10.  Joyful 
assurance  that  the  prayer  has  been  heard. 

Christian  application,  A  confession  of  sin,  and  a 
prayer  for  deliverance  from  spiritual  enemies.  It  is 
the  first  of  the  so-called  Penitential  Psalms,  and  is 
appointed  by  the  Church  for  use  on  Ash  Wednesday. 

t.  Repeated  by  Jeremiah  (x.  24). 

3.  My  soul.  The  sickness  of  the  body  affects  the 
soul.  Cp.  John  xii.  27  ;  Psa.  xlii.  6,  7.  How  longt 
Psa.  Ixxix.  5. 

5.  The  Old  Testament  saint  had  not  that  assured 
sense  of  the  life  everlasting  which  the  Christian  has 
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(2  Urn.  1. 10).  He  seems  specially  to  have  dreaded 
an  early  death.  Cp.  Psa.  xxx.  9  ;  Ixxxviii.  1 1,  etc. ;  Isa. 
xxxviii.  18. 

6.  7.  Express  the  agonies  of  the  soul  in  its  wrestling 
with  sin  and  faithlessness. 

9.  Will  receivcy  i,e,  "  so  as  to  grant  what  I  have 
prayed  for." 

Psalm  vii. 

Historical  occasion.  This  is  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  I  Sam.  xxiv.  or  i  Sam.  xxvi.,  but  who  Cush  *  was 
is  quite  uncertain :  probably  he  was  one  of  SauPs 
party.  Some  would  date  the  Psalm  at  the  time  of 
David's  flight  from  Absalom,  seeing  reference  in  it  to 
Shimei*s  curses,  i,  2.  David  confiding  in  God ;  3-5. 
asserts  his  innocence ;  and  6-10.  appeals  to  God  to 
judge  him  and  his  enemies;  11-16.  The  manner  in 
which  God  deals  with  the  wicked. 

Christian  application,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  true 
refuge  of  faithful  souls  (Matt  xi.  28-30).  In  the  great 
day  of  judgment,  God's  righteous  government  over  the 
world  will  be  vindicated. 

3.  Any  such  things  i.e.  anything  such  as  I  am 
charged  with. 

4.  Yea^  I  have  delivered.  Better,  "  yea,  rather,  I 
have  delivered."    See  i  Sam.  xxiv.,  xxvi. 

7.  For  their  sokes.  Rather  "  above  it,"  i.e,f  above 
the  congregation.  God  is  represented  as  coming 
down  to  earth,  and  gathering  all  nations  round  Him 
for  judgment ;  when  judgment  has  been  delivered  He 
returns  on  high  above  them.  Cp.  Gen.  xi.  5,  7  ;  xviii. 
21 ;  Isa.  Ixiv.  i. 

8.  According  to  the  innocency^  i,e,  in  regard  to  the 
charge  laid  against  me.    Cp.  PhiL  iii.  6. 

S^  inscription  in  A^V, 
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lo.  Hearts  and  reins.  The  inner  man  :  his  will  and 
his  affections.     Cp.  Psa.  xxvi.  2. 

15,  16.  The  evil-doer  works  his  own  punishment. 
Cp.  I  Sam.  XXV.  39. 

Psalm  viii. 

Historical  occasion.  Written  probably  in  David's 
early  life,  when  a  shepherd-boy  at  Bethlehem. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  anticipates  the 
Angels'  song  in  Luke  ii.  14,  and  verses  4-6  are  applied 
to  Christ  in  i  Cor.  xv.  27  ;  Heb.  ii.  6-9.  It  is  thus 
very  rightly  appointed  for  use  on  Ascension  Day. 

2.  Ordained  strength.  In  LXX.  it  is  "  perfected 
praise,"  which  is  quoted  by  our  Lord,  Matt.  xxi.  16. 
God's  help  of  the  helpless  is  here  expressed. 

5.  Than  the  angels.  So  the  LXX.  and  Heb.  ii.  7, 9, 
which  quotes  from  it.    But  the  Heb.  has  "  than  God." 

Second  Day — Morning  Prayer, 

Psalm  ix. 

Historical  occasion.  Quite  uncertain  ;  but  probably 
after  the  conquest  of  foreign  foes.  See  vers.  5,  15, 17. 
The  title  "  Muth-labben,"  or  "  Death  of  the  Son,''  is 
very  obscure.  It  is  one  of  the  eight  alphabetical 
Psalms,  in  which  each  verse,  or  set  of  verses,  begins 
with  a  different  letter,  generally  in  strict  alphabetical 
order. 

Christian  application.  The  Church  rejoices,  in  this 
Psalm,  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  the  Truth, 
and  praises  her  Redeemer  and  Saviour. 

6.  O  thou  enemy ^  etc.  Better,  "  The  enemy  are  per- 
ished, they  are  desolations  for  ever,"  such  as  Sodom, 
Gomorrha,  Nineveh,  Babylon.     Cp.  Rev.  xviii.  19-21. 
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11.  In  Sion,  The  Ark  then  had  certainly  been  car- 
ried to  Jerusalem  when  this  Psalm  was  composed. 

12.  Maketh  inquisition  for  blood.  Acts  the  part  of 
the  "  avenger  of  blood."    Gen.  ix.  5. 

13.  Have  mercy.  Mark  the  sudden  transition  of 
feeling,  as  if  the  thought'  of  God's  dealings  with  his 
enemies  had  brought  David's  own  sins  and  failings  to 
remembrance. 

14.  Within  the  ports,  A.  V.  "  in  the  gates."  In  the 
most  public  place,  in  the  market-place,  as  we  might 
say  in  England.       ' 

17.  Shall  be  turned  into  hell.  Must  return  to  the 
unseen  place  (Hades).  The  idea  is  that  of  returning 
to  the  dust  (Gen.  iii.  19),  not  of  final  judgment. 

Psalm  x. 

Historical  occcmon.  Uncertain.  The  Psalm  is 
anonymous.  Joined  by  the  LXX.  with  Psa.  ix.  as  one 
Psalm.  But  they  are  really  two.  It  is  in  part  alpha- 
betical. I.  Prayer  to  Jehovah  in  time  of  distress  ; 
2-12.  Condition  and  character  of  the  ungodly  de- 
scribed; 13-20.  Prayer  to  God  to  arise  and  show  Him- 
self the  true  God. 

Christian  application.  The  Church,  suffering  from 
the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  makes  her  prayer  to  God. 

4.  "All  his  thoughts  are,  there  is  no  God,"  as  in 
the  margin  of  A.V.,  is  the  best  translation. 

8.  Streets,  Rather  "  villages  "  as  A. V. ;  unwalled, 
as  explained  Lev.  xxv.  31  ;  or  perhaps,  the  tent  vil- 
lages of  predatory,  nomadic  tribes.  Cp.  Gen.  xxv.  16  ; 
Isa.  xlii.  II. 

15.  Thou  hast  seen  if.    In  contrast  with  ver.  12. 
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1 8.  Perished  out  of  the  land.  Refers  perhaps  to 
the  overthrow  of  some  of  those  heathen  communities 
left  in  the  country  after  its  subjugation  by  Joshua. 

19,  20.  The  prayer  of  Psa.  ix.  19, 20,  has  been  heard. 

Psalm  xi. 

Historical  occasion.  Written  probably  when  the 
rebellion  of  Absalom  was  preparing,  but  the  advice 
referred  to  in  ver.  i  was  as  yet  premature.  Others 
refer  its  composition  to  the  troubles  of  David  in  Saul's 
reign,  and  ver.  2  appears  rather  to  countenance  this. 
It  may  be  thus  divided  :  1-3.  His  trust  in  Jehovah 
causes  David  to  reject  the  timid  counsels  of  his 
friends  ;  4-8.  The  answer  of  the  believer  to  the  ques- 
tion in  ver.  3. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  teaches  the 
Christian  that  he  should  continue  doing  his  duty, 
whatever  perils  may  surround  him,  trusting  in  the 
shield  of  faith  in  God,  who  remains  unchangeable. 
Cp.  Hab.  ii.  20. 

3.  The  foundations,    Ifall  justice  be  overthrown. 

6.  Alloweth,  Rather,  as  A.V.,  "  trieth."  Cp.  Gen. 
xxii.  I  ;  Job  xxiii.  10. 

8.  His  countenance  will  behold.  Rather, "  the  up- 
right shall  behold  His  countenance,**  an  expression 
of  hope  in  a  future  life.  Cp.  Psa.  xvii.  16 ;  i  John  iii.  2. 


Second  Day— Evening  Prayer. 

Psalm  xii. 

Historical  occasion.  Quite  uncertain.  A  Psalm  of 
David.  It  is  dramatic ;  1-4.  The  singer  comj^ins 
to  Jehovah  ;  5,6.  Jehovah  answers  ;  7-9.  The  singer 
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expresses  his  faith  in  Jehovah's  promise^and  his  hope 
for  the  future. 

Christian  application.  When  faith  is  waning,  the 
Church  must  betake  herself  to  prayer ;  for,  whatever 
the  world  may  say,  the  Word  of  Jehovah  is  piure  and 
tried. 

1.  2.  For  similar  complamts  about  human  society, 
see  Isa.  Ivii.  i ;  Jer.  vii.  28;  Mic.  vii.  2.  For  the 
opposite  virtue,  cp.  Eph.  iv.  25. 

2.  With  a  double  heart.  Lit.  "With  a  heart  and  a 
heart,"  i,e,  putting  one  reason  forward,  keeping  the 
real  one  back. 

8,  From  this  generation.  Or,  as  we  might  say,  from 
the  vices  of  the  society  of  our  time. 

9,  A  difficult  verse.  The  A.V.  probably  gives  the 
correct  meaning. 

Psalm  xiii. 

Historical  occasion.  Perhaps  may  be  found  in  the 
cirounstances  described  in  i  Sam.  xxvii.  i. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  may  be  well 
used  by  the  Church,  or  any  one  of  her  members,  in 
times  of  trial  and  temptation. 

3.  Lighten  mifie  eyes.  Not  his  spiritual  (Eph.  i.  18) 
but  his  bodily  eyes.  Cp.  i  Sam.  xiv.  27,  29;  Ezra 
ix.  8. 

Psalm  xiv. 

Historical  occasion.  Uncertain,  as  is  that  of  Psa.  liii., 
which  is  a  kind  of  second  edition  of  this.  See,  how- 
ever, note  on  v.  11.  It  describes  :  i,  2.  The  state  of 
society ;  2-7.  Jehovah  comes  down  from  heaven  to 
see,  and  records  what  He  sees.    Cp.  Gen.  vi.  11,  12. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  teaches  us  that 
God  takes  note  of  all  things,  even  of  "  idle  words," 
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I.  The  fool.  The  man  who  has  cast  off  God,  and 
who,  though  he  claim  wisdom  and  miderstandmg,  is 
really  a  simpleton.    Cp.  Isa.  xndi.  6. 

4.  After  this  verse  the  P.B.V.,  following  the  Latin, 
inserts  verses,  5,  6,  7,  the  eighth  verse  of  the  P.B. 
corresponding  to  the  fourth  in  the  A.V.* 

8.  As  they  eat  bread,  i.e.  with  the  same  indifference. 
Mic  iii.  1-3. 

9.  Generation  of  the  righteous.  In  the  worst  of 
times  God  always  has  some  witnesses.  Cp.  i  Kings 
xix.  18. 

II.  Who  shall  give.  Rather  as  A.V.  ;•  descriptive 
perhaps  of  David's  feelings  as  in  exile  he  thought  of 
the  Ark  lefi  in  Zion.  The  captivity.  May  perhsqiK 
imply  that  the  Psalm  was  not  composed  by  David, 
but  in  the  times  of  the  captivity,  or  that  some  later 
hand  (as  Jeremiah's)  added  this  last  verse.  But  the 
expression  is  used  of  any  release  from  misfortune 
(Job  xlii.  10). 


Third  Day— Morning  Prayer. 

Psalm  xv. 

Historical  occasion.  The  removal  of  the  Ark  to 
Zion.  2  Sam.  vi.  12-19;  i  Chron.  xv.  16.  The  Psalm 
describes  the  righteous  man  positively,  2,  what  he 
is ;  and  negatively,  3-6,  what  he  is  not.  Cp.  Isa. 
xxxiii.  14-16,  and  Ep.  of  St.  James. 

Christian  application.  As  we  read  we  think  of  our 
Lord  gone  up  on  high  and  dwelling  in  heaven.  It  is 
a  proper  Psalm  for  Ascension  Day. 

*  The  same  three  verses  are  also  found  in  this  place  in  some  MSS.  of 
the  LXX.    Such  a  MS.  it  would  seem  St.  Paul  used  (Rom.  iii.  lo-xSX 
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I.  Tabernacle— Holy  Hill,  The  reference  primarily 
is  to  the  tabernacle  which  David  pitched  for  the  Ark 
on  Mount  Zion ;  but  the  words  reach  forward  to  New 
Testament  times,  and  have  a  spiritual  meaning,  an- 
ticipating John  iv.  21-24. 

6,  Usury,    See  £xod.  xxii.  24;  Isa.  xxxiii.  15. 


Psalm  xvi. 

Historical  occasion.  Doubtful ;  it  may  be  seen 
perhaps  in  i  Sam.  xxvi.  19 ;  the  Psalm  expresses  the 
feelings  of  one  who  is  trying  to  be  a  witness  for  God 
in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  or  imbelievers. 

Christian  application.  Very  important,  for  St. 
Peter  tells  us  (Acts  ii.  30,  31)  that  David  wrote  the 
Psalm  as  a  prophet,  and  was  conscious  that  he  was 
speaking  in  the  person  of  that  Messiah  Whom  God 
had  promised. 

2.  My  goods.  Either  (i)  God  is  no  need  of  the 
goodness,  or  goods,  of  the  singer ;  or  (2)  all  the  good 
the  singer  has  comes  from  God ;  or  perhaps  (3)  "  I 
have  no  good  beyond  Thee." 

6.  My  lot.  An  allusion  probably  to  the  division  of 
the  land  by  Joshua,  or  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
marking  out  property.  Cp.  Mic.  ii.  5.  But  it  is  true 
spiritually  of  each  servant  of  God. 

8.  My  reins.    My  heart. 

10.  My  glory.  My  soul.  The  heart,  soul  and  flesh 
make  up  the  whole  man. 

w.  Hell,    The  unseen  place,  Hades. 

12.  The  path  of  life,  A  joyous  anticipation  of  the 
future  life,  and  of  full  union  with  God  ;  the  strongest 
expression  of  a  belief  in  immortality  before  the  time  of 
Isaiah.    See  also  Psa.  xvii.  16. 
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Psalm  xvii. 

Historical  occasion.  When  David  was  persecuted 
by  Saul.  Cp.  i  Sam.  xxiii.  1-5.  David  appeals  confi- 
dently to  God ;  6-12,  prays  for  deliverance  from  foes; 
and  13-16,  contrasts  the  evanescent  character  of  their 
joys,  and  his  own  abiding  comfort. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  may  be  used  as 
the  expression  of  trust  in  God,  in  time  of  danger. 

8.  The  apple  of  the  eye.  The  pupil  of  the  eye,  which 
is  set  in  the  iris,  and  protected  by  eyelashes  and  eye- 
brows.   Cp.  Deut.  xxxii.  10 ;  Zech.  ii.  8. 

14.  Thy  hid  treasure.  The  stores  which  God  provi- 
dentially lays  up  for  all  His  creatures,  good  and  bad 
alike. 

16.  This  verse  and  Psa,  xvi.  1 1  show  that  David  be- 
lieved in  the  future  life,  though  it  was  not  as  yet  an 
article  of  the  national  faith. 


Third  Day— Evening  Prayer. 

Psalm  xviii. 

Historical  occasion.  Composed  by  David  towards 
the  close  of  his  life.  See  2  Sam.  xxii.,  which  contains 
another  edition  of  this  Psalm,  i,  2.  Introductory  ;  3-19. 
Rehearsal  of  David's  sufferings  and  deliverances; 
20-30.  Reasons  why  God  has  delivered  him ;  31-46. 
Rehearsals  of  David's  blessings ;  47-51.  A  joyful  con- 
clusion of  thanksgiving. 

Christian  application.  From  the  quotation  made 
by  St.  Paul  of  ver.  49,  in  Rom.  xv.  9,  we  may  under- 
stand this  Psalm  as  prophetic  of  the  work  of  our  Lord, 
His  sufferings,  and  His  triumph. 
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2.  The  expressions,  "  My  rock,"  etc.,  in  this  verse 
recall  the  martial  character  of  David's  past  life.  They 
show  all  that  God  has  been  to  him. 

6.  His  temple.    Heaven. 

7.  God  answers  His  servants'  prayer,  the  imagery 
being  supplied  by  a  thunderstorm ;  there  is  i,  the 
earthquake  (ver.  7) ;  2,  the  gathering  storm,  the 
lightning  (ver.  8) ;  clouds  (ver.  9) ;  the  gale  of  wind 
(ver.  10) ;  3,  the  storm  bursts  forth,  hail,  thunder, 
lightning  (w.  n-14). 

16.  Tcike  ine  out  •'  Draw  me,"  as  Moses.  A.V. 
has  "  drew  me."  Exod.  ii.  10  is  the  only  other  place 
in  which  the  word  occurs. 

28.  My  candle.  Or  lamp,  emblem  of  life  and 
prosperity. 

35.  God  gave  David  swiftness  of  foot  (w.  33,  36, 
yj  ;  cp.  V.  29),  and  great  strength  (34,  38),  but  his  true 
defence  and  shield  is  God  Himself  (35,  39),  Who  has 
stooped  to  help  him.  "  Thy  gentleness  (or,  meekness) 
hath  made  me  great." 

50.  Among  the  heathen.  Prophetic  (Rom.  xv.  9)  of 
Christ's  work  among  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  Jews. 

Fourth  Day— Morning  Prayer, 

Psalm  xix. 

Historical  Occasion,  Uncertain ;  the  Psalm  pictures 
the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  one  watching  a  gorgeous 
Eastern  sunrise.  The  Psalmist  thinks,  1-6,  of  God's 
glory  as  witnessed  by  the  heavens,  continuously  (ver. 
2),  silently  (ver.  3),  universally  (ver.  4),  and  especially 
by  the  sun  (w.  5,  6),  and  then,  7-15,  of  God's  glory, 
as  witnessed  by  His  revelation  of  Himself  to  man  in 
the  Law  of  Moses. 


N 
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Christian  amplication,  FoUowing  St.  Paul  (Acts 
xiv.  17 ;  Rom.  L  20),  the  Church  uses  this  Psahn  on 
Christmas  Day,  as  prophetic  (rf*  the  rising  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  Jesus  Christ,  when  the  glory  of  God 
was  so  wonderfully  shown,  and  the  Angels  sang  of  it 

3.  The  meaning  is  either  (i)  that  though  the 
heavenly  bodies  have  no  human  speech  or  words  with 
which  to  inculcate  their  lessons,  yet  that  they  do  speak 
with  an  intelligible,  though  inaudible  voice,  to  the 
pious  heart;  or  (2)  that  their  witness  to  God  is 
universal    This  latter  agrees  better  with  ver.  4. 

4.  Their  sound.  The  P. B.V.  here  follows  the  LXX. 
and  Latin  versions.  It  gives  a  good  sense,  but  is  not 
according  to  the  Hebrew.  For  the  A.  V.  "  their  line,** 
cp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  17  ;  Job  xxxviiL  5  ;  Jer.  xxxL  39,  and 
especially  Isa.  xxviii.  10. 

7-1 1.  Describe  the  glorious  effect  of  God's  Word  on 
the  heart  (cp.  2  Tim.  iii.  1 5).  It  not  only  reveals  God  to 
the  soul,  but  acts  as  "  a  mirror  of  self-knowledge,"  by 
which  a  man  may  learn  to  know  himself,  and 

12-15.  Become  conscious  of  sin.  Thus  the  silent 
teaching  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  imparting  lessons  to 
all  the  world  (ver.  4),  is  paralleled  by  the  silent  teach- 
ing of  God*s  Word  or  Law  in  the  heart  of  the  believer. 
See  St.  PauFs  use  of  the  fourth  verse,  Rom.  x.  18. 

7.  Simple,    Cp.  our  Lord's  words  (Matt.  xi.  25). 

1 3.  Presumptuous  sins.  Deliberate,  wilful  sin  against 
knowledge. 

Psalm  xx. 

Historical  occasion.  Perhaps  that  of  the  Syro- 
Ammonitish-war  (2  Sam.  x.-xii.).  It  was  intended 
for  use  in  the  Temple  worship.  The  Psalm  is  dra- 
matic.    1-5.  The  people,  led  perhaps  by  the  Levites, 
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sing  a  Litany  for  the  King,  who  is  offering  sacrifices  ; 
6-8.  A  solo  voice,  perhaps  that  of  the  King  himself, 
declares  the  offering  has  been  accepted,  and  exhorts 
to  trust  in  God  ;  9.  The  whole  congregation  again 
sing  in  chorus. 

Christian  application.  Prophetic  of  Christ  in  His 
office  as  King  of  His  people.  The  Church,  pleading 
His  sacrifice,  may  use  this  Psalm. 

5.  Thy  salvation.  Not  God*s,  but  that  wrought  by 
the  King  for  his  people,  by  his  success  in  war.  In 
Psa.  xxi.  I  it  is  the  salvation  wrought  by  God. 

6.  His  anointed,  (i)  The  King,  (2)  Jesus  Christ. 
Wholesome  strength:  or,  as  A.V.,  "saving  strength." 
See  also  A.V.,  margin. 

9.  This  is  better  than  the  A.V.,  though  perhaps  the 
best  rendering  would  be — 

"  O  Lord,  save  the  king, 
Answer  us  when  we  cry  (unto  Thee)." 

Psalm  xxl 

Historical  occasion.  Not  improbably  the  success  in 
war  granted  to  the  prayer  of  the  last  Psalm.  Intended 
for  Temple  worship.  1-7.  Prayer  for  the  King  ;  8-12. 
Address  to  the  King;  13.  A  doxology. 

Christian  application.  Prophetic  of  Christ's  victory 
and  triumph  over  all  His  enemies,  and  therefore  most 
appropriately  appointed  for  use  on  Ascension  Day. 

I.  The  King.  The  older  Jewish  commentators 
understood  the  King  Messiah. 

3.  Thou  shall  prevent.  Old  English  word  for 
"going  before."  A  crown  of  pure  gold.  Reference 
perhaps  to  the  splendid  crown,  set  with  precious 
stones,  of  the  Ammonite  king,  which  was  set  on 
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lo.  Hearts  and  reins.  The  inner  man  :  his  will  and 
his  affections.     Cp.  Psa.  xxvi.  2. 

15,  16.  The  evil-doer  works  his  own  punishment. 
Cp.  I  Sam.  XXV.  39, 

Psalm  viii. 

Historical  occasion.  Written  probably  in  David's 
early  life,  when  a  shepherd-boy  at  Bethlehem. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  anticipates  the 
Angels'  song  in  Luke  ii.  14,  and  verses  4-6  are  applied 
to  Christ  in  i  Cor.  xv.  27  ;  Heb.  ii.  6-9.  It  is  thus 
very  rightly  appointed  for  use  on  Ascension  Day. 

2.  Ordained  strength.  In  LXX.  it  is  "  perfected 
praise,"  which  is  quoted  by  our  Lord,  Matt.  xxi.  16. 
God's  help  of  the  helpless  is  here  expressed. 

5.  Than  the  angels.  So  the  LXX.  and  Heb.  ii.  7, 9, 
which  quotes  from  it.    But  the  Heb.  has  "  than  God." 

Second  Day — Morning  Prayer, 

Psalm  ix. 

Historical  occasion.  Quite  uncertain  ;  but  probably 
after  the  conquest  of  foreign  foes.  See  vers.  5,  15, 17. 
The  title  «  Muth-labben,"  or  "  Death  of  the  Son,"  is 
very  obscure.  It  is  one  of  the  eight  alphabetical 
Psalms,  in  which  each  verse,  or  set  of  verses,  begins 
with  a  different  letter,  generally  in  strict  alphabetical 
order. 

Christian  application.  The  Church  rejoices,  in  this 
Psalm,  in  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  the  Truth, 
and  praises  her  Redeemer  and  Saviour. 

6.  0  thou  enemy ^  etc.  Better,  "  The  enemy  are  per- 
ished, they  are  desolations  for  ever,"  such  as  Sodom, 
Gomorrha,  Nineveh,  Babylon.    Cp.  Rev.  xviii.  19-21. 
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11.  In  Sion,  The  Ark  then  had  certainly  been  car- 
ried to  Jerusalem  when  this  Psalm  was  composed. 

12.  Maketh  inquisition  for  blood.  Acts  the  part  of 
the  "  avenger  of  blood."    Gen.  ix.  5. 

13.  Have  mercy.  Mark  the  sudden  transition  of 
feeling,  as  if  the  thought^  of  God's  dealings  with  his 
enemies  had  brought  David's  own  sins  and  failings  to 
remembrance. 

14.  Within  the  ports,  A.  V.  "  in  the  gates."  In  the 
most  public  place,  in  the  market-place,  as  we  might 
say  in  England.       ' 

17.  Shall  be  turned  into  hell.  Must  return  to  the 
unseen  place  (Hades).  The  idea  is  that  of  returning 
to  the  dust  (Gen.  iii.  19),  not  of  final  judgment. 

Psalm  x. 

Historical  occcmon.  Uncertain.  The  Psalm  is 
anonymous.  Joined  by  the  LXX.  with  Psa.  ix.  as  one 
Psalm.  But  they  are  really  two.  It  is  in  part  alpha- 
betical. I.  Prayer  to  Jehovah  in  time  of  distress ; 
2-12.  Condition  and  character  of  the  ungodly  de- 
scribed ;  13-20.  Prayer  to  God  to  arise  and  show  Him- 
self the  true  God. 

Christian  application.  The  Church,  suffering  from 
the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  makes  her  prayer  to  God. 

4.  "All  his  thoughts  are,  there  is  no  God,"  as  in 
the  margin  of  A.V.,  is  the  best  translation. 

8.  Streets,  Rather  "  villages  "  as  A.V. ;  unwalled, 
as  explained  Lev.  xxv.  31  ;  or  perhaps,  the  tent  vil- 
lages of  predatory,  nomadic  tribes.  Cp.  Gen.  xxv.  16 ; 
Isa.  xlii.  II. 

15.  Thou  hast  seen  if.    In  contrast  with  ver.  12. 
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frequent  ''perils  of  death"  in  which  he  is  placed,  and 
still  more,  death  itself. 

5.  Thou  shalt  prepare.  Spiritually,  as  most  of  the 
old  writers  teach,  the  means  of  grace,  especially  the 
Sacraments,  which  God  gives  us  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Them  that  trouble  me,  A  reminiscence 
of  past  trials.  So  the  Christian  may  say  of  his 
spiritual  foes. 


Fifth  Day— Morning  Prayer. 

Psalm  xxiv. 

Historical  occasion.  The  bringing  up  the  Ark  from 
Kirjath-Jearim,  where  it  had  lain  neglected  for  fully 
half  a  century,  to  Jerusalem,  the  recently  captured 
stronghold  of  the  Jebusites,  and  now  the  capital  dty 
of  Israel.  It  was  a  day  of  intense  rejoicing  to  David 
and  his  people  (i  Chron.  xv.  xvi.).  The  nation's  heart 
was  stirred,  for  the  entry  of  the  Ark  into  Jerusalem 
was  the  entry  of  Jehovah  Himself  into  the  city  which 
He  had  chosen  to  place  His  name  there.  Cp.  Numb. 
X.  35  ;  2  Sam.  vi.  2. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  is  prophetic  of 
our  Lord's  ascension  into  Heaven,  and  is  therefore 
appointed  as  a  proper  Psalm  for  Ascension  Day. 

The  Psalm  is  dramatic. 

I,  2.  Sung  in  chorus  by  the  Procession  of  Priests, 
Levites,  and  people  accompanying  the  Ark. 

3.  A  single  voice,  or  perhaps  half  the  chorus. 

4.  Another  voice,  or  the  other  half  of  the  chorus. 
5-7.  Full  chorus. 

%a.  Chorus  of  people  within  the  city  gates. 
8^,  9.  Full  chorus  as  before. 
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10.  The  voices  within  .the  city,  and  then  one  grand 
chorus  as  the  procession  enters. 


Psalm  xxv.    (An  Alphabetical  Psalm.) 

Historical  occasion.  Some  time  of  distress  and 
weakness.  We  should  note  the  deep  sense  of  sin 
which  marks  verses  6,  lo,  17.  The  last  verse  may 
have  been  added  by  a  later  hand,  to  fit  the  Psalm  for 
use  in  the  Temple  worship. 

Christian  application.  The  Church,  or  any  one  of 
her  members,  prays  for  deliverance  from  spiritual 
enemies,  for  mercy,  and  spiritual  guidance. 

8.  Them  thai  are  meek  .  .  .  such  as  are  gentle.  For 
these  throw  themselves  upon  God,  sensible  of  their 
helplessness  without  Him. 

13.  The  jecret  of  the  Lord.  Implies  ccHifidential 
intercourse,  such  as  Abraham's.  See  Gen.  xviii.  17  ; 
and  cp.  Job  xxix.  4 ;  Amos  iii.  7. 

Psalm  xxvl 

Historical  occasion.  Doubtful,  it  was  written,  per- 
haps, soon  after  the  bringing  up  of  the  Ark  to  Zion, 
or,  possibly,  at  the  time  of  Absalom's  rebellion. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  may  be  used  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  God's  mercy  in  enabling  any 
to  walk  in  integrity.  "  By  the  grace  of  God  I  am 
what  I  am,"  says  St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  xv.  10). 

I.  Integrity.  Uprightness  of  heart,  a  good  con- 
science.   Cp.  Psa.  xxv.  20, 

6.  /  will  wash  my  hands,  etc.  Cp,  Deut.  xxL  6 ; 
Matt  xxvii.  24.  For  Christian  application  see  i  Cor. 
xi.  28. 
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10.  Full  of  gifts;  or,  as  A.V.,  "  bribes."  The  words 
point  to  the  corrupt  practices  of  judges  and  other  high 
officers,  so  common  in  Oriental  kingdoms. 


Fifth  Day— Evening  Prayer, 

Psalm  xxvii. 

Historical  occasion.  Probably  Absalom's  rebellion ; 
or,  according  to  some  ancient  versions,  just  before 
David  was  anointed  king  of  Israel  and  Judah  at 
Hebron  (2  Sam.  v.  3).  1-7.  The  Psalmist  confides  in 
Jehovah  under  all  circmnstances ;  and  8-15.  Cries  for 
help ;  16.  A  refrain  of  confidence  and  hope. 

Christian  application.  The  Christian  may  use  the 
t'salm  as  an  expression  of  confidence  in  God,  and  a 
prayer  for  guidance  and  patience. 

I.  My  light.  Only  here,  in  O.T.,  as  an  express  title 
of  God  (though  we  may  compare  Isa.  Ix.  i,  20,  Mic 
vii.  8).  In  N.T.  we  may  refer  to  John  i.  7-9 ;  i  John 
i.  5  ;  Rev.  xxi.  23. 

4.  The  fair  beauty  of  the  Lord,  With  reference  pro- 
bably to  (i)  the  services  of  the  Sanctuary  ;  (2)  to  the 
spiritual  insight  of  faith.  Temple,  The  Tabemade 
which  David  had  pitched  for  the  Ark  in  Zion  (see  vcr. 
5  and  2  Sam.  vi.  17).    So  tabernacle  in  ver.  5. 

5.  He  shall  hide  me.  The  Tabernacle  enshrining 
the  Ark  was  the  symbol  to  David,  as  God's  House  and 
Church  are  to  the  Christian,  of  God's  presence  and 
protecting  care. 

9.  My  heart  hath  talked,  David  seems  to  hear  God 
speaking  to  him,  and  returns  immediate  answei*. 
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15.  I  should  utterly  have  fainted.  Not  m  the  He- 
brew, though  giving  the  sense. 

16.  Be  strong,    Cp.  Deut  xxxi.  7. 

Psalm  xxviii. 

Historical  occasion.  The  same  probably  as  that  of 
the  preceding. 

Christian  application.  To  the  Christian  it  is  a 
prayer  for  guidance,  and  towards  its  close  a  hymn 
of  praise  and  trustfulness. 

2.  The  Mercy-seat^  i,e,  towards  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
In  A. V.  it  is  rendered  "  Thy  holy  oracle."  The  word 
only  occurs  here,  and  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles.  See  i  Kings  vi.  5,  19-22 ;  2  Chron.  iii. 
^^(>y  etc.  The  custom  had  already  sprung  up,  which 
was  practised  by  Daniel  (vi.  10),  and  became  after- 
wards universal 

9.  Wholesome  defence.  Or,  as  A.V.,  "saving 
strength."    Literally,  "  strength  of  salvations." 

10.  Feed  them.  Again  the  idea  of  God  as  the  Shep- 
herd of  His  people.    Cp.  Isa.  xL  11. 

Psalm  xxix. 

Historical  occasion,  A  great  thunderstorm,  sweep- 
ing over  Palestine  from  Lebanon  on  the  north  to 
Kadesh  on  the  south*  The  thunder  is  the  Voice  of 
Jehovah,  crashing  amidst  the  lofty  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  rocks  and  valleys  of  the  southern  land.  David, 
when  a  shepherd,  may  well  have  witnessed  such  a 
storm. 

Christian  application.  To  the  Christian  the  Psalm 
expresses  the  great  work  of  the  Word  of  God  over  the 
hearts  of  men. 
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1.  O ye  mighty.  litendty.  Ye  sons  (tf  God,  £e.  the 
angds.  The  P.6.V.  here  folk>ws  the  IJQC.  and  Vidgite, 
and  also  the  Syriac  Tcrsion.  The  correct  readmit  is 
no  doubt  that  of  A.  V. 

2.  With  holy  worship.  Rather,  "  In  Holy  gar- 
ments" The  angels  are  supposed  to  be  clothed  in 
priestly  vestments,  even  as  the  priests  and  Levites 
were  arrayed  on  earth.    Cp.  2  Chron.  xz.  21. 

6.  Skip.  Tremble,  shake.  Sirian.  Anti-Lebanon» 
or  Hermon.    Deut  iiL  9. 

7.  Divideth,  Descriptive  of  forked  lightning.  Cadeii 
or  Kadesh,  in  extreme  south  of  Palestine. 

8.  Maketh  the  hinds.  Their  terror  causes  the  hinds 
to  drop  their  young  prematurely.  A  fact  noted  by 
Eastern  writers.  Discavereth.  Lays  bare  the  branches 
by  stripping  them  of  their  foliage. 

9.  The  water  flood.  The  rain  has  come  down  in  such 
torrents  that  the  Psalmist  is  reminded,  when  he  sees 
the  effects,  of  the  Deluge.  This  is  the  only  passage 
where  the  word  used  in  Genesis  to  describe  the  De- 
luge occurs  elsewhere. 

9, 10.    Cp.  Mark  iv.  39. 


Sixth  Day— Morning  Prayer. 

Psalm  xxx. 

Historical  occasion.  Recovery  from  a  sickness 
which  had  probably  delayed  David  in  the  dedication 
of  his  house.  See  Inscription ;  cp.  2  Sam.  v.  11.  The 
house  may,  however,  well  mean  the  Tabernacle  which 
David  pitched  for  the   Ark.     2  Sam.  vL  17,     i-$* 
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Thanksgiving  for  recovery;  6-1 1.  Thoughts  of 
Psahnist  when  sick ;  12,  13.  Refrain  of  thankful  joy. 

Christian  application.  May  be  fitly  used  in  all 
times  of  sickness  and  trial,  and  of  deliverance. 

3.  Out  of  hell ^  t,e.  from  dying,  from  the  grave. 

6.  In  my  prosperity.  Presumption  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  affliction.  Cp.  Psa.  x.  6.  My  hill  so 
strong.  In  reference,  probably  primarily,  to  David's 
fortifications  on  Mount  Zion. 

9-1 1.  The  words  of  David's  prayer.  Cp.  Hezekiah's 
prayer,  Isa.  xxxviii.  "  In  the  O.T.,  Hades  was  as  yet 
unvanquished,  Heaven  was  not  yet  opened"  (Delitsch). 

13.  Every  good  man.  The  A.V.,  following  LXX, 
has  "my  glory,"  i.e.  "my  soul,"  as  in  Psa.  xvi.  9. 
Reading  is  very  doubtful  P.B.V.  most  closely  cor- 
responds with  the  Chaldee  version. 

Psalm  xxxi. 

Historical  occasion.  Probably  David's  flight  from 
Saul  to  the  wilderness  of  Maon  (i  Sam.  xxiii.  24-26) ; 
but  the  sense  of  sin  (v.  12)  suggests  a  later  period  of 
his  life ;  most  likely  the  time  of  Absalom's  rebellion. 
He  recoimts  his  sufferings,  and  prays  for  grace  and 
mercy. 

Christian  application.  He  who  is  in  trouble  may 
commit  himsdf  into  God's  hands,  in  the  words  of  this 
Psahn,  even  as  our  Lord  did  (Luke  xxiii.  46), 

1-4.  Cp.  Psa.  Ixxi.  1, 2. 

6.  Into  Thy  hands,  etc.  A  faithful  placing  of  himself 
by  David  in  God's  hands.  But  our  Lord's  use  of  these 
words  has  given  them  a  higher  meaning.  In  His 
mouth  they  are  the  expression  of  the  free  will  with 
which  He  gave  up  His  life. 
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15.  Quoted  by  Jer.  xx.  10. 

17.  My  tiftie.  The  vicissitudes  and  changes  of  my 
life  are  all  in  Thy  keeping.    Cp.  i  Chron.  xxix.  30. 

21.  Laid  up,  Cp.  Prov.  ii.  7,  and  "the  hidden 
manna"  of  Rev.  ii.  17  ;  see  also  Psa.  xvii.  14. 

22.  Privily  by  Thine  own  presence.  Or,  as  A.V.,"in 
the  secret  of  Thy  presence,"  i,e,  in  Thine  own  habita- 
tion, which  is  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men.  A  very 
striking  expression,  as  if  the  brightest  place  gave  the 
most  entire  safety.  And  so  it  really  is.  Cp.  Exod.  xiv. 
20.  Man  fears  not  man's  frown  when  he  has  the 
sense  of  God's  secret  approval  in  his  heart,  and  feels 
Him  near. 

23.  In  a  strong  city.  Fenced  city.  Perhaps  eithef 
Ziklag  or  David's  place  of  refuge  from  Absalom,  be- 
yond Jordan.  Or  it  may  be  simply  a  metaphor  for  a 
place  of  safety. 

27.  Your  trust  Cp.  Job  xiii.  15,  where  same  word 
is  used. 


Sixth  Day— Evening  Prayer. 

Psalm  xxxii. 

Historical  occasion.  The  Psalm  connects  itself  with 
David's  repentance  after  his  great  sin  (2  Sam.  xii.  i- 
13).  With  the  record  (w.  1-7)  of  the  blessedness 
of  confession  made  and  forgiveness  obtained,  we  may 
compare  Prov.  xxviii.  13  ;  Rom.  iv.  8  ;  i  John  i.  8,  9. 
It  is  the  second  of  the  Penitential  Psalms. 

Christian  application.  An  ancient  version  calls  this 
Psalm  "  a  prophecy  of  Christ  by  Whom  we  are  deli- 
vered from  the  pains  of  hell."  St.  Paul  also  uses  it 
(Rom.  iv.  6-9)  to  show  that  God  pardons  freely,  upon 
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true  faith  and  repentance.  A  proper  Psalm  for  Ash 
Wednesday. 

2.  In  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile,  Cp.  John  i.  47  ; 
Rev.  xiv.  5.  There  is  no  true  penitence  where  there 
is  reservation  in  confession. 

3, 4.  Describe  the  workings  of  David's  conscience 
during  the  year  that  he  kept  silence  about  his  sin. 

5.  See  2  Sam.  xii.  13. 

7.  Water-floods.  Figurative  for  times  of  great 
calamity. 

10.  Whose  mouths.  Rather,  "  whose  harness.''  The 
bit  and  bridle  are  for  curbing  and  compelling 
obedience.  Lest  they  fall.  The  meaning  appears  to 
be,  "  Or  else  they  will  not  come  near  unto  thee." 


Psalm  xxxiii. 

Historical  occasion.  Uncertain  ;  but,  perhaps,  as 
some  think,  written  as  a  continuation  of  Psa.  xxxii.  It 
is  an  exhortation  to  praise  God,  and  that  for  three 
reasons ;  i.  Because  He  is  the  Creator  of  all  things 
(1-9) ;  2.  Because  He  governs  all  things  (10-16) ;  3. 
Because  He  watches  over  and  protects  His  servants 
(17-21). 

Christian  application,  A  hymn  of  rejoicing  for  the 
mercies  of  Redemption. 

3.  A  new  song.  Just  written ;  speaking  present  feel- 
ings of  thankfulness. 

6.  Cp.  Heb.xi.  3  ;  2  Peter iii.  5.  Some  seethe  teach- 
ing of  John  i.  1-5,  14  latent  in  this  Psalm. 

7.  He  gathereth  the  waters,  Cp,  Gen.  i.  6-10 ; 
Exod.  XV.  8  ;  Josh.  iii.  13,  16. 

9.  Gen.  i.  3. 
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14.  God,  as  their  Creator,  knoweth  men's  hearts. 
John  ii.  25. 

15.  16.  Cp.  Prov.  XXL  31.  These  verses  pomt  per- 
haps to  a  tune  of  prosperity,  such  as  the  reign  c^Asa, 
or  of  Jehoshaphat,  for  the  composition  of  the  Psafan. 

Psalm  xxxiv.    (An  Alphabetical  Psalm.) 

Historical  occasion.  If  the  inscription  is  correct, 
the  occasion  is  to  be  found  in  i  Sam.  xxi.  13.^ 

Christian  application.  To  celebrate  Christ's  victory 
over,  and  our  own  deliverance  through  Him  from, 
our  spiritual  enemies.  It  is  a  sweet  Psalm  of  trustful 
love,  always  fuU  of  freshness,  never  out  of  date. 

7.  The  angel  of  the  Lord.  Here  an  angel  of  mercy ; 
in  Psa.  xxxv.  5,  of  judgment.  Tarrieth.  Or,  as  A.V., 
"encampeth."    Cp.  Gen.  xxxii.  i  ;  2  Kings  vi.  17. 

8.  O  taste  and  see.    Heb.  vi.  4  ;  i  Peter  ii.  3. 
12-16.    Quoted  by  St.  Peter  (i  Ep.  iii.  10-12)  as 

the  rule  of  the  Christian,  imitating  the  patience  of  his 
Divine  Lord. 

16.  Thi  remembrance.  That  the  very  name  of  a 
man  should  perish  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as 
a  great  calamity.    Cp.  Job  xviii.  17 ;  Psa.  cix.  12. 

20.  Cp.  John  xix.  36. 

Seventh  Day— Morning  Prayer. 

Psalm  xxxv. 

Historical  occasion.  Either  SauPs  persecution  of 
David  (see  especially  i  Sam.  xxiv.  15,  compared  with 

^  Abimelech  was  the  official  title,  Achish  the  personal  name.  This 
shows  that  the  writer  of  the  inscription  obtained  his  InformatiaD  from 
8om«  source  other  than  z  Sam.  xxx. 
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ver.  I  of  Psalm) ;  or  Absalom's  rebellion,  i-io.  Cry 
for  deliverance ;  11-18.  Conduct  of  Psalmist  and  his 
foes  contrasted ;  19-28.  Prayer  against  the  triumph  of 
his  foes. 

Christian  application.  Our  Lord  shows  (John  xv, 
25)  that  the  Psalm  is  prophetic  of  Himself.  In  this 
Psalm,  however,  as  in  many  others,  we  must  beware  of 
supposing  that  every  verse  applies  to  Jesus  Christ  be- 
cause some  of  the  verses  undoubtedly  do  so.  In  this 
Psalm,  such  verses  as  4-8  must  be  regarded  as  judicial^ 
"designed  to  deter  men  from  presuming  on  God's 
mercy,  and  forgetting  His  judgments."  ^ 

7.  Privily  laid  their  net.  Wild  animals  were  caught 
in  nets  concealed  in  pits,  which  were  covered  lightly 
with  sticks,  grass,  etc. 

10.  All  my  bones.  As  the  seat  of  intensest  feeling. 
Cp.  Psa.  vi.  2. 

13.  My  prayer  shall  turn.  The  Psalmist's  fasting 
and  prayer  for  them  do  not  conciliate  his  foes  ;  yet  his 
own  soul  derives  spiritual  benefit  from  the  exercise. 

IT.. My  darling.    Psa.  xxii.  20,  where  see  note. 

21.  Compare  Mark  xv.  29. 

Psalm  xxxvi. 

[  Historical  occasion.  Quite  doubtful.  A  vivid  de- 
scription 1-4  of  the  wicked,  and  5-10  of  the  mercy 
and  loving-kindness  of  God,  with  11, 12,  a  prayer  for 
protection  against  foes. 

Christian  application.  May  be  used  as  prophetic  of 
the  blessings  we  enjoy  through  Christ  (ver.  9),  and 
of  His  victories. 

I.  The  meaning  of  this  verse  is  doubtful.    The 

*  Wordsworth. 
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P.B.V.  is  piainer  tban  the  A.V.  Bat  k  wooUL  per- 
haps be  better  if  rendered,  *^  The  widoed  faadi  aa 
utterance  of  sin  in  his  heart,*  sin  beii^  represented  as 
a  person  within  him,  addressii^  the  man,  and  sq^ 
gesting  evil  to  him. 

6.  The  strong  tnaunimns.  Literally^  the  moontains 
of  God.  So  of  the  cedars  (Psa.  faczx.  lo) ;  cp.  also 
Psa.  bnr.  lo ;  Gen.  ziiL  la 

8.  As  out  of  the  river  \  and  9.  The  wdl  of  life,  Cp^ 
John  iv.  14 ;  V.  26 ;  viL  37,  38 ;  Rev.  vii  17 ;  xziL  i, 
which  passages  are  anticipated  in  these  fcur-reaching 
words  of  the  Psalmist    Cp.  also  Dan.  iL  22 ;  i  John  L 

5,7. 

9.  In  Thy  light.    Cp.  John  L  4. 


Seventh  Day— Evening  Prayer. 

Psalm  xxxvii.    (An  Alphabetical  Psalm.) 

HistoriccU  occasion.  Written  probably  in  David's 
old  age,  and  giving  a  simmiary  of  his  experience.  Its 
words  (ver.  16)  are  re-echoed  in  such  passages  as 
Prov.  XV.  16 ;  xvi.  8.  The  Psalmist  evidently  knew  the 
Book  of  Job.  Cp.  ver.  2  and  Job.  xiv.  2 ;  ver.  10  and 
Job  vii.  10 ;  ver.  13  and  Job.  xviii.  20,  etc. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  teaches  us  to 
leave  things  in  God's  hands.  His  ways  may  be  mys« 
terious  to  us,  but  present  discomfort  and  anxiety  for 
the  future  are  alike  to  give  way  to  trust  and  rest  in 
Jehovah. 

4.  Delight  thou.  Inward  communion  with  God  is 
the  only  source  of  real  comfort.  Cp.  Job.  xxii.  25  j 
Isa.  Iviii.  14. 

8.  Fret  not  thyself.    The  result  of  fretting  would  be 
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that  thou  wouldest  do  evil  thyself  munnuring  against 
God,  and  thy  fellow  man. 

II.  See  also  ver.  30,  and  cp.  Matt.  v.  5.  Cp.  also 
Matt.  xix.  28,  29. 

20.  The  fat  of  lambs.  Literally,  the  glory  of  lambs  ; 
i.e.  the  fine  rich  grass  and  flowers  of  the  pastures. 
Cp.  Isa.  XXX.  23 ;  Psa.  Ixv.  13,  where  the  same  word 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  pastures  (A.V.),  which  is  here 
rendered  lambs, 

36.  A  green  bay  tree.  Rather,  "  a  green  tree  deeply 
rooted,"  in  its  native  soil,  no  mere  exotic.  Cp.  Job 
xviii.  16-18  ;  Matt.  xv.  13. 

37.  Again,  see  Job  xx.  5. 

38.  The  A.V.  of  this  verse  (37)  is  preferable  to  the 
P.B.V.,  which,  however,  follows  some  of  the  old  ver- 
3ions. 


Eighth  Day— Morning  Prayer. 

Psalm  xxxviii. 

Historical  occasion.  Another  probably  of  the  Psalms 
of  David's  old  age ;  its  words  point  to  such  circum- 
stances as  his  own  bodily  weakness,  and  the  rebellions 
either  of  Absalom,  or  of  Adonijah,  Abiathar,  and 
Joab.^  1-8  express  the  intensity  of  suffering,  bodily 
and  spiritual;  9-14.  patience  of  the  sufferer;  15-22. 
prayer  for  deliverance. 

Christian  application.  As  a  penitential  Psalm, 
appointed  for  Ash  Wednesday,  it  expresses  the  sense 
of  sin  oppressing  the  heart,  and  yet  of  entire  trust- 
fulness in  God's  mercy.  It  is  prophetic  also  of  Christ's 
sufferings  (ver.  1 1  ;  cp.  Luke  xxiii.  49). 

*  z  Kings  i.  7 ;  cp.  ver.  xx  of  the  Psalm. 
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7.  A  sore  diseau.  Radier,  hammgs  a  smmwaoC 
fercr. 

&  JamfubU,    Cp.  i  Kings  L  1-4. 

13, 14.  These  words  were  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ 
Cpu  Isa«  liiL  7  ;  i  Peter  ii  23. 

17.  /  /nv^  oxv  set  in  the  plague  r  £/l  in  a  state  of 
suiiering  and  affliction ;  P.6.V.  here  follows  LXX.  and 
Vulgate.  The  A.V.,  after  the  Hebrew,  has  ''I  am 
ready  to  halt,''  ix.  am  in  constant  danger  oi  filing. 
Cp.  Job.  xiL  5. 

Psalm  xxxix. 

Historical  occasion.  Another  of  the  Psalms  p9t>- 
bably  of  David's  old  age,  and  composed  on  the  same 
occasion  as  the  preceding.  Jeduthun,  to  whom  it  is 
inscribed,  was  one  of  David's  three  choir-masters^^  and 
is  called  the  King's  Seer.^ 

Christian  application.  As  a  homily  on  the  shortness 
and  sinfulness  of  life,  with  its  expressed  hope  in  God, 
a  Christian  may  use  it  as  his  own.  It  is  fitly  appointed 
for  use  in  the  Burial  Service. 

2,  Even  from  good  words.  This  gives  good  sense, 
although  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  obscure.  David 
restrained  himself,  lest  with  good  words  he  should  be 
betrayed  into  hasty  ones. 

4.  This  verse  describes  David's  mental  struggle. 
At  last  he  can  bear  it  no  longer ;  he  bursts  out  into 
an  appeal  to  God  (ver.  5-15). 

8.  My  hope  is  in  Thee,  In  these  words  are  to  be 
found  the  only  solution  of  the  many  mysteries  and 
problems  of  life. 

'  t  Chron.  xvi.  41 ;  xxv.  x ;  a  Chron.  v.  12.    Probably  the  same  as 
Ethan,  z  Chron.  xv.  Z7-Z9. 
•  t  Chron.  xxxv.  15. 
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12.  A  sfranger—a  sojaumeK  So  said  Abraham 
(Gen.  xxiiL  4),  and  so  St.  Peter  (l  £p.  ii.  11),  and  the 
Ep.  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  13),  Cp.  David's  own  words 
in  I  Chron.  xxix.  15. 

13.  That  I  may  recover  my  strength.  Literally, 
"that  I  may  brighten  up  again,"  "have  a  cheerful 
countenance."    Cp.  Job  x.  20,  21.1 

Psalm  xl. 

Historical  occasion.  Another  Psalm  of  David's  old 
age ;  written  probably  in  a  time  of  peace  following 
upon  the  sickness  and  distress  in  which  Psalms  xxxviii. 
and  xxxix.  were  written. 

Christian  application.  This  is  to  our  Blessed  Lord 
and  His  atoning  sufferings,  as  shown  in  £p.  to 
Hebrews  (x.  5-10).  Hence  appointed  as  a  proper 
Psalm  for  Good  Friday. 

6.  That  ordereth  them  unto  Thee,  The  AV.  seems 
better  to  express  the  sense  of  original  God's  works  are 
so  manifold  that  no  man  can  set  them  forth  in  order, 
or  really  reckon  them  up. 

8.  Sacrifice,  Of  slain  beasts  ;  meat  offerings  of  fine 
flour,  etc.  David  enunciates  the  truth  here  that  out- 
ward observances  are  of  no  avail  without  a  surrender 
of  our  wills  to  God's  wilL  So  Samuel  (i  Sam.  xv.  22) 
had  said  before,  and  so  the  Prophets  (Isa.  i.  11-17; 
Hos.  vi.  6 ;  Mic.  vi.  6-8)  said  afterwards. 

Mine  ears  hast  Thou  opened:  or  pierced,  (cp.  Psa. 
xxii.  16).    Literally,  "  Mine  ears  hast  Thou  dug,"  with 

*  This  Psalm,  as  Psa.  xxxvii.,  suggests  that  the  Book  of  Job  was  well 
known  to  David,  and  had  entered  into  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  See 
Job.  vii.  8 ;  ix.  27 ;  xiii.  28.  So  in  Psa.  xix.  4,  the  word  rendereil 
"  words"  is  only  found  there,  in  Job  (several  times),  and  in  three  other 
places. 
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tbe  meaiiii^  prolBbtT,  *^  Tluii  bsBt  icfeaded  dus  tndi 
to  mei*  roL  that  obedience  is  better  tliaii  saKTifirft 
Others  miderstaiid  die  rads  to  mexa  Thoa  but 
made  me  obedient,"  uwipaili^  Isa.  L  5,  vbere,  hem* 
ever,  the  Hebrew  word  for  ^  opened  '  is  not  the  same 
as  here.  So  the  LXX.  (miless  we  su|j|wae  a  nds- 
readiog  here)  render  ^A  body  hast  Thoa  yiepuei 
me,'  />.  Thou  hast  endowed  me  with  a  body  fitted  to 
be  obedient  Cp.  Heb.  z.  5,  where  the  LXX.  version 
is  quoted,  in  illustration  of  our  Lord's  perfect  obe- 
dience. Others  again  (Mede,  Pearson),  with  die 
thought  of  the  obedience  rendered  being  a  wiDiqg 
service,  see  a  reference  to  boring  the  ear  of  a  shnre 
(Exod.  xxL  6 ;  Deut  xv.  17).  But  this  b  not  likdyy 
the  Hebrew  verbs  being  quite  different. 

10.  In  the  volume  of  the  book.  Most  probably  die 
Pentateuch  generally  is  meant,  with  especial  reference 
perhaps  to  the  duties  of  a  king  in  Deut.  xviL  18, 19. 
Within  my  heart.   Jer.  xxxL  33 ;  Isa.  IL  7 ;  2  Cor.  iil  3. 

16  to  the  end.  Found  again,  with  variations,  as 
Psa«  Ixx.    Cp.  also  Psa.  xxxv. 


Eighth  Day— Evening  Prayer. 

Psalm  xli. 

Historical  occasion.  Either  when  David  heard  of 
Ahithophel  having  joined  Absalom/  in  which  case 
Ahithophel  is  certainly  referred  to  in  verse  9 ;  or 
when,  in  his  old  age,  Adonijah  and  others  rebelled 
against  him.  The  former  seems  the  more  probable 
supposition.    In  any  case,  the  Psalm  has  reference  to 

*  3  Sam.  XV.  31. 
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a  time  of  bodily  sickness.    The  Psalm  ends  with  a 
doxology,  which  closes  Book  I.  of  the  Psalms. 

Christian  application.  By  quoting  ver.  9  of  Judas,^ 
our  Lord  has  stamped  this  Psalm  as  Messianic. 

5.  When  shall  he  dief  His  enemies  hoped  that 
David's  severe  sickness  would  prove  fatal. 

6.  The  sick  man  describes  a  visit  of  his  false  friend. 
For  David's  insight  into  character  cp.  2  Sam.  xiv. 
17-20. 

8.  Let  the  sentence  of  guiltiness  proceed  against  hint. 
Literally,  "  a  thing  of  BeliaL"  Meaning  obscure ;  but 
probably  it  is  a  taunt  of  his  enemies,  describing  the 
punishment  of  some  sin  David  had  committed. 

9.  Literally  true  of  Absalom  and  Ahithophel,*  of 
Adonijah,  Abiathar,  and  Joab,  as  well  as  of  Judas 
Iscariot.     Cp.  Jer.  xx.  10. 

12.  In  my  health.  Rather,"/*  in  mine  integrity,**  as 
A.V.    Cp.  Psa.  xxvi.  i. 

13.  This  verse  was  perhaps  no  part  of  the  original 
Psalm,  but  added  afterwards  as  a  completion  of  the 
First  Book.    Cp.  i  Chron.  xvi.  36. 

Psalm  xlii.    (Commences  Second  Book  of  the 

Psalter,  xlii.-lxxii.) 

Historical  occasion,  Absalom's  rebellion.  The 
Psalm  is  one  of  the  twelve  ascribed  to  the  sons  (or 
descendants)  of  Korah,  whose  children  did  not  all 
share  their  father's  punishment.^  These  Korahites 
were  distinguished  for  a  long  time  as  musicians  and 
singers.*    They  were  also  keepers  of  the  threshold  of 

*  John  xiii.  z8  ;  but  He  leaves  out  "  in  whom  I  trusted." 

'  If  Ahithophel  was  grandfather  of  Bathshebai  we  have  a  possible 
cause  of  his  treachery.  See  3  Sam.  xxiii«  34^  39 ;  xi.  3 ;  and  Blunt's 
Untlesigned  Coincidences^  p.  143. 

*  Numb.  xxvi.  xo,  zx.  *  x  Chron.  vi« ;  a  Chron.  xx.  19 

2  K 
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dbe  Tabersade^^  2nd  appear  to 


maf  wcS  h2Te  beea  an  fnrfmatr  fiaead  of  Daiidyaid 
one  of  ius  cocnponioas  ia  nfllr  Daivifs  spidt 
breadKs  fordi  in  the  Psalm,  winch  is  ooe  of  special 


appUcatuHu  The  Psahn  maj  be  Qsed  as 
foreshadowing  the  sniBerings  of  Cbrxst,  and  as  et- 
pressii^  the  yfamnig  of  the  Qul&tiai^s  heart  after 
the  presence  of  God. 

1.  DesiretJu  The  word  mlj  occms  here  and  ift 
JodL  2a 

2.  Appear  before  God,  The  usual  phrase  lor  going 
tq>  to  the  Sanctnary  at  Jemsaleni.  Exod.  zxiiL  17 ; 
Psa.  Ixxxtv.  7. 

5.  /if  /^  TT^;^  of  praise^  eU,  The  fedii^  of  tlie 
pilgrims  attending  the  three  great  festivals  at  Jeni- 
salem,  stimulated  by  mtisic  and  song,'  broke  oat  in  a 
shout  of  religions  ardour  and  enthusiasm.  Cpi  our 
Lord's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  Matt  xxL  9. 

6,  8.  So  full  of  heaviness.  The  LXX.  version  of 
ver,  6  b  applied  by  our  Lord  to  Himsdf  in  Matt  xxvL 
'fi,  and  of  ver.  8,  in  John  xii.  27. 

8.  7>5^  /^wf^  of  fordan.  The  country  east  of  the 
river — ^the  scene  of  the  composition  of  the  Psafan. 
The  little  hill  of  Herman.  Hermon  can  be  seen 
from  as  far  south  as  the  Dead  Sea.  One  oX.  its  peaks 
may  have  been  called  **Mizar"  (A.V.),  or  ^The 
Little.'' 

91  One  deep  calleth^  etc.  The  confused  noise  of  deep 
waters  in  motion.  Waterpipes.  Canals  or  channels 
for  water  {gutters^  2  Sam.  v.  8).  The  Psalmist  repre- 
sents himself  as  overwhelmed  by  the  whirling  waters, 

'  X  Chron.  ix.  19.  ^  i  Chron.  xiL  6.  '3  Sam.  n.  5. 
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as,  swollen  by  some  sudden  and  great  storm,  they  toss 
and  foam  along  the  ravine  or  torrent-bed.  It  is  the 
expression  of  intense  spiritual  depression.  Cp.  Jonah 
11.  3- 

Psalm  xliii. 

A  manifest  continuation  of  the  preceding.  In  many 
MSSi  they  are  written  as  one  Psalm. 

3.  TAy  Light  and  Thy  Truth.  An  allusion  perhaps 
to  the  Urim  and  Thummim  (Light  and  Perfection). 
See  £xod«  xxviii.  30.     Thy  holy  MIL    Zion, 


Ninth  Day— Morning  Prayer. 

Psalm  xliv. 

Historical  occasion.  Doubtful ;  but,  by  comparing 
together  Psa.  Ix.  (which  resembles  this  one),  and 
especially  the  inscription,  which  records  an  event  not 
elsewhere  spoken  of,  2  Sam.  viii.  13, 14 ;  i  Kings  xi. 
15, 16  5  I  Chron.  xviii.  11,  12,  it  seems  probable  that 
it  was  written  during  David's  war  with  the  Syrians, 
when  the  Edomites  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to 
harass  and  distress  Israel. 

Christian  application,     "This  Psalm   excites  the 
faithful  to  fight  the  good  fight  for  Christ,  and  reminds 
them  that  no  one  is  crowned  except  he  strive  lawfully   » 
(2  Tim.  ii.  5) ;  and  in  it  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  holy 
martyrs."^    Cp.  Rom.  viii.  36. 

I.  Our  fathers  have  told  us.  See  Exod.  x,  2  ;  Deut 
vi.  20-25,  etc. 

2    The  nations,  i,e.  of  Canaan. 

'  St.  Jerome,  quoted  by  Wordsworth. 
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Cast  them  out.  Rather,  ^^  didst  spread  them  {die 
Israelites)  abroad.''  The  contrast  in  both  sections  of 
the  verse  is  between  the  nations  who  were  driven  out) 
and  the  Israelites  who  were  planted  and  spread 
abroad.    Cp.  Exod.  xv.  17  ;  Psa.  Ixxx.  8. 

6.  Overthrow,  As  cattle  with  their  horns.  Deut 
xxxiii.  17, 

10-17.  These  verses  show  that  the  defeat  tinder 
which  the  nation  was  suffering  was  a  very  severe 
one. 

14.  A  by-word.  Cp.  the  Amorite  proverb^  Nim^ 
xxi.  27. 

18.  Yet  do  we  not  forget  Thee.  Remarkable  words^ 
well  applicable  to  a  time  of  high  religious  enthusiasm^ 
such  as  the  earlier  part  of  David's  reign. 

19.  Dragons,  i.e.  jackals.  A  dreary,  waste  place. 
See  Jer.  ix.  11 ;  x.  22. 

21.  Cp.  Job  xxxi. 

22.  For  thy  sake,  etc.  Quoted  by  St  Paul  (Rom. 
viii.  36).  But  while  the  Psalmist  is  sorrowful,  St  Paul 
rejoices,  and  sees  victory  as  the  end  of  all  bravely 
borne  sorrows  and  trials,  '' through  Him  that  loved 
us."    Cp.  Rev.  vi.  9, 10. 

Psalm  xlv. 

Historical  occasion.  Perhaps  the  marriage  of  Solo- 
mon, or  some  other  king  of  Judah,  with  a  princess ; 
but  many  of  the  words  and  expressions  are  entirely 
unsuited  to  any  earthly  monarch.  The  Psalm  con- 
tains, i-io.  Description  of  the  superhuman  beauty 
and  excellence  of  the  Bridegroom ;  11-16.  Description 
of  the  Bride ;  17-18.  Assurance  that  the  children  shall 
perpetuate  the  glory  and  majesty  of  their  Father. 

Christian  application.     The  Psalm  is  Messianic, 
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directly  prophetic  of  Jesus  Oirist  The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  teaches  us  this  (i.  8,  9).  It  depicts  the 
mystical  marriage  betwixt  Christ  and  His  Church. 
The  children  (ver.  16)  of  this  marriage  are  the  be- 
lievers in  Jesus  Christ,  the  members  of  His  Church, 
the  spiritual  seed  (Isa.  Uii.  10),  who  show  forth  their 
Father's  praises  (i  Peter  ii.  9).  Very  suitably  ap- 
pointed for  Christmas  Day. 

3.  Fairer  than  the  children  of  men.  Cp.  Isa.  lii.  14; 
liii.  2.  The  King  Messiah  has  more  than  one  aspect ; 
He  is  both  a  suffering  and  a  conquering  Messiah. 
Full  of  grace,    Cp.  Luke  iv.  22. 

7.  Thy  seat^  O  God.  Testimony  to  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ.    Heb.  i.  8. 

9.  Ivory  palaces,  Cp.  i  Kings  x.  18 ;  xxii.  39 ; 
Amos  iii.  15. 

10.  Thy  Honourable  Women,  Literally,  "thy 
jewels."  Gold,  Hebrew,  "Gold  of  Ophir."  Well 
known  in  David's  time,     i  Chron.  xxix.  4. 

11.  O  daughter^  i.e,  the  Queen;  spiritually  prophetic 
of  the  Church,  who  is  to  "  forget  her  own  people," 
etc.,  by  which  we  may  understand  the  Old  Adam  of 
St  Paul. 

14.  Within.    In  the  interior  of  the  palace. 

17.  Instead  of  thy  fathers.  Addressed  to  the  King; 
Spiritlially  the  Old  Dispensation.  Princes,  Christ's 
disciples  are  a  "royal  priesthood."  i  Peter  ii.  9; 
Rev.  i.  6. 

Psalm  xlvi. 

Historical  occasion.  Either  Jehoshaphat's  victory 
over  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom,  recorded  in  2  Chron. 
XX.,  or  the  victory  over  Sennacherib  in  Isaiah's  time. 
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The  similarity  of  expression  {e,g,  Isa.  ii.  4 ;  xxxiii.  2) 
seems  to  favour  this  latter  view. 
.    Christian  application.    It  is  the  Church's  song  of 
triumph  over  her  spiritual  foes. 

4.  The  rivers  of  the  flood.  Sennacherib  threatened 
death  by  thirst  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chron. 
xxxii.  11).  Hezekiah  cut  oflf  the  water  supply  from 
the  enemy  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  3,  4),  but  took  care  to  pro* 
vide  an  excellent  one  for  the  city  (2  Kings  xx.  20 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  30).  But  the  true  flood  is  Jesus  Christy 
Who  makes  glad  His  servants  with  streams  or  rivers 
of  Divine  grace.^ 

5.  Right  early.  Literally,  "  at  the  dawning  of  the 
morning."    Cp.  2  Kings  xix.  35. 

7.  With  us,    Cp.  words  of  Jahaziel,  2  Chron.  xx.  17. 


Ninth  Day— Evening  Prayer. 

Psalm  xlvii. 

.  Historical  occasion.  Either  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, or,  as  some  think,  the  bringing  up  of  the  Ark 
to  Mount  Sion.^  At  any  rate  it  is  a  Psalm  of  national 
thanksgiving. 

Christian  application.    As  a  Psalm  of  victoi^r  it  is 
most  appropriately  appointed  for  Ascension  Day* 

4.  The  worship  of  Jacobs  or   "The    ExceUency* 
(A. v.),  Le,  the  Holy  Land.    Cp.  Amos  vi.  8. 

5.  God  is  gone  up.    Words  literally  fulfilled  in  Jesus 
Christ.    Cp.  Psa.  Ixviii.  18  ;  Eph.  iv.  8-10. 

9.  The  princes  of  the  people,  i.e,  the  noble  and  high- 

*  John  iv.  14;  vii.  38;  Rev.  xxii.  1. 

^  Verses  4  and  5  seem  to  favour  this  last. 
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minded  o£  all  nations  will  join  in  the  worship  of  God ; 
a  prophecy  of  Gospel-times. 

As  it  were  with  a  shield.  The  A.V.  is  better, 
where  the  words  "  shields  of  the  earth  ^  mean  rulers, 
chief  men.    Cp.  Hos,  iv.  18  (text  and  margin). 

Psalm  xlviii. 

Historical  occasion.  Same  probably  as  Psa.  xlvi. ; 
but  verses  3-8  seem  to  point  to  the  time  of  Jehosha- 
phat.i 

Christian  application.  As  the  Israelite  rejoiced  in 
God's  deliverance,  and  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
Zion,  so  the  Christian  may  use  these  words  of  the 
spiritual  Zion,  and  of  the  deliverance  from  sin  wrought 
by  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  The  north  side.  This  expression  seems  to  refer 
to  the  situation  of  the  Temple,  which  lay  north  or 
north-east  of  Zion.     The  great  King.    God. 

7.  The  ships  of  the  sea.  Hebrew  is  **  ships  of  Tar- 
shish.  This  reference  to  Tarshish  seems  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  Psalm  to  Jehoshaphat's  time.^ 

I  r.  WcUk  about  Zion.    Cp.  2  Chron.  xx.  27,  28. 

Psalm  xlix. 

Historical  occasion.  Doubtful ;  but,  from  its  struc- 
ture and  thought,  probably  as  late  as  Hezekiah's 
time. 

Christian  application.  As  justifying  the  ways  of 
God  to  man  it  is  an  Old  Testament  anticipation  of 
such  parables  as  that  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus. 
In  w.  7,  8,  it  points  to  the  redemption  of  man  by 
Jesus  Christ. 

*  See  also  i  Kings  xxii.  48 ;  2  Chron.  xx.,  esp.  w.  v-19  ^"^^  VI  • 
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1.  The  world.  The  people  of  the  present  age  or 
time. 

2,  High  and  low.  This  inverts  the  Hebrew,  which 
has  **  low  and  high."  Literally,  "  sons  of  Adam  and 
sons  of  Ish,"  /.^.,  people  of  all  classes,  "simple  and 
gentle." 

4.  My  dark  speech.  Words  of  deep  and  mysterious 
meaning.  The  verse  was  fulfilled  in  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing by  parables.  Matt.  xiii.  35.  Upon  the  harp. 
The  Psalm  was  not  for  a  body  of  voices,  but  for  a 
single  voice. 

5,  Days  of  wickedness^  or  "  of  Evil,"  as  A.V.  A 
time  of  calamity  is  meant ;  or  perhaps  old  age,  as  in 
Eccles.  xii.  i.  The  wickedness  of  my  heels.  An  ob- 
scure expression.  Most  probable  meaning  is.  Wicked- 
ness, in  the  persons  of  the  Psalmist's  enemies  (whether 
bodily  or  spiritual),  lies  in  wait  for  him,  if  possible  to 
trip  him  up.  Cp.  Gen.  xlix.  17  and  Psa.  Ivi.  6,  where 
«  steps  "  is  literally  "  heels." 

Z,  So  thai  he  must  let  that  alone.     This  is  a  good 
paraphrase — He  must  abandon  the  attempt 
II,  After  their  own  names,  .  Cp.  Gen.  iv.  17. 

14.  Death  gnaweth  upon  them.  Rather,  Death  shall 
be  their  shepherd,  Hades  being  their  sheepfold. 

15.  God  hath  delivered  my  soul,  Cp.  Hos.  xiii.  14; 
I  Cor.  XV.  54,  55.  The  verse  certainly  anticipates  re- 
demption and  life  through  Jesus  Christ. 

18.  Counted  himself  etc.  So  the  rich  fool,  Luke  xii. 
19.     Cp.  Deut.  xxix.  19. 
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Tenth  Day— Momlng^  Prayer. 

Psalm  l. 

Historical  occasion.  The  first  of  twelve  Psalms 
ascribed  to  Asaph,  one  of  David's  three  chief  choir- 
masters.^ It  is  no  doubt  of  his  date.  Asaph  was 
held  in  high  repute  as  a  Psalmist.  2  Chron.  xxix.  30 ; 
Neh.  xii.  46.  The  Psalm  contains,  1-6,  a  call  from 
God  to  hear  the  true  explanation  of  the  Law  ;  teaches, 
7-15,  the  spiritual  meaning  of  all  sacrifices ;  and,  16- 
23,  warns  the  wicked  that  his  sacrifices  are  profane 
and  useless. 

Christian  application.  In  its  central  thought,  re- 
echoed from  Samuel,^  of  the  greater  excellence  of  the 
"  right  ordering  of  the  conversation ; "  as  compared 
with  sacrifice,  it  is  an  anticipation  of  the  Gospel.  Cp. 
Mic  vi.  6-8. 

2.  In  perfect  beauty.  Or  rather,  "  the  perfection  of 
beauty,**  as  A.V.,  the  description  being  applied  to 
Mount  Zion.    Cp.  Lam.  ii.  15. 

14.  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving.  This,  with  prayer, 
sums  up  all  true  religion.    Heb.  xiii.  15. 

PSALM  LI. 

Historical  occasion.  This  Psalm  is  the  outpouring 
of  David's  heart,  when  he  repented  of  his  great  sin,  of 
which  the  particulars  are  given  in  2  Sam.  xi.,  xii. 
Ver.  18  contains  reference  to  David's  great  desire  to 
fortify  Jerusalem.  He  is  afraid  lest  his  sin  should 
stay  the  finishing  of  the  work.  See  2  Sam.  v.  9; 
I  Kings  iii.  i ;  i  Chron.  xi.  8. 

I  Chron.  xv.  x6, 17;  xvi.  4,  5;  xxv.  i,  2.        ^  x  Sam.  xv.  22. 
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Christian  applicaUan,  By  appointmg  it  for  use  in 
the  Commination  Service,  the  Church  shows  that  she 
regards  this  Psahn  as  expressing  the  convictions  d 
every  true  penitent  heart^ 

I,  2,  3.  David  uses  three  words  in  reference  to  his 
guilt :  («.)  Offences  or  faultSy  expressing  perversity ; 
ip,)  Wickedness^  as  a  breaking  of  God's  law ;  (r.)  5«f, 
as  defiling  his  souL 

4.  Against  Thee  only.  Though  he  had  grievously 
sinned  against  others,  David  felt  that  his  chiefest 
offence  was  against  God,  Whose  law  he  had  outraged^ 
See  2  Sam.  xiiL  13.  That  Thou  mightest  be  justified. 
St  Paul  quotes  this  passage  (Rom.  iii.  4),  using  it 
to  prove  that  man's  sin  brings  out  into  greater  contrast 
God's  holiness. 

5.  In  this  verse  we  have  the  acknowledgment  of 
original  sin.    See  Article  IX. 

7.  Hyssop,  Used,  imder  the  Law,  in  many  cases  of 
purification.^  It  is  described  i  Kings  iv.  33.  Whiter 
than  snow,  Cp.  Isa.  i.  18.  The  prophet  knew  this 
Psalm  welL 

II.  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  Which  came  upon  him  when 
anointed  by  Samuel  (i  Sam.  xvi.  13). 

13.  Then  will  I  teach,    Cp.  Luke  xxii.  32. 

18.  In  after  times,  taking  up  David's  words,"  Israel 
after  the  flesh,  lamenting  their  Jerusalem  which  is  now 
not  theirs,  and  mourning  over  their  ruined  temple,  in 
their  synagogues  repeat  constantly  the  prayer,  O  Lord, 
build  Thou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  !    O  Lord,  build  !  is 

*  ''This  Psalm,  written  three  thousand  years  ago,  might  have  been 
written  yesterday.  It  describes  the  vicissitudes  of  spiritual  life  in  an 
Englishman,  as  truly  as  in  a  Jew." — Robertson. 

"This  Psahn  is  a  perfect  model  of  penitential  devotion."— Bishop 

HORNB. 

°  See  Exod.  xii.  22  ;  Lev,  xiv.  4,  51 ;  Numb.  xix.  6. 
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the  solemn  chorus,  making  by  its  repetition  the 
q^mestness  of  their  desire.  And  should  not  this  be 
the  prayer  of  God's  spiritual  Israel?" — ^Arnold's 
Sermons, 

Psalm  lil 

Historical  occasion.  Described  in  i  Sam.  xxi.  7 ; 
xxii.  9,  18,  19.  The  character  of  the  Psalm  agrees 
with  what  we  read  of  Doeg. 

Christian  application.  As  David  suffered,  so  Christ 
suffered,  and  so  His  Church  suffers  at  the  hands  of 
cruel  enemies. 

I.  Thou  tyrant.    Descriptive  of  Doeg. 

7.  Laugh.  As  in  next  verse,  because  God's  truth  is 
vindicated.    Cp.  Job  xxxi.  29  ;  Prov.  xxi  v.  17. 

9.  A  green  olive  tree.  Type  of  gladness  and  joy. 
Nob  ^  was  situated,  most  probably,  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  ;2  hence  the  allusion  to  the  olive. 


Tenth  Day — Evening  Prayer. 

Psalm  liii. 

A  second  edition  of  Psa.  xiv.,  which  see.  The  chief 
difference  between  the  two  is  that  in  Psa.  xiv.  the 
name  for  God  is  Jehovah,  while  in  this  it  is  Elohim. 

6..  Where  no  fear  was.  Not  in  Psa.  xiv.  Cp.  Job 
XV.  21 ;  2  Kings  vii.  6  ;  xix.  7.  For  God  hath  broken^ 
etc.  Rather,  "  scattered  "  (A.V.).  The  dead  were  not 
buried,  but  their  bones  lay  scattered  about  to  whiten 

^  See  I  Sam.  xxii.  9..  Nob  has  been  almost  certainly  identified  with 
the  modem  village  of  Shafat,  situated  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Olivet  range  of  hills,  some  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  It 
commands,  as  Nob  did,  a  full  view  of  the  Holy  City  (Isa.  x.  32). 

-  Compare  Isa.  x.  28-32 ;  Neh.  xi.  32. 
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in  the  sun.  This  verse  suggests  the  date  of  Jehosba- 
phat  or  Hezekiah,  when  it  would  be  literally  true 
See  2  Chron.  xx.  24 ;  2  Kings  xix,  35. 

Psalm  liv. 

.  Historical  occasion.  The  circumstances  mentioned 
in  the  inscription  are  related  in  i  Sam.  xxiii.  and 
xxvi. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  has  ever  been 
regarded  as  prophetic  of  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  is  therefore  appointed  as  a  proper  Psalm  for  Good 
Friday. 

3.  Strangers,  Either  the  Ziphites,  or  foreigners, 
such  as  Doeg  and  the  Cushite,  in  Saul's  anny. 

7.  His  desire.  Not  in  the  original,  though  some 
word  must  be  supplied.  The  sense  is  '^  Mine  eye  hath 
looked  upon  my  enemies  calmly/'  i,e.  with  assmrance 
of  victory.    Cp.  Psa.  lix.  10. 


Psalm  lv. 

Historical  occasion.  With  little  doubt  Absalom's 
rebellion.    Cp.  2  Sam.  xv. 

Christian  application.  As  David  in  this  Psalm  takes 
refuge  in  God  from  his  enemies,  so  the  Christian  may 
use  it  as  the  expression  of  his  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  midst  of  spiritual  foes. 

2.  /  mourn  in  my  prayer.  Or,  I  wander  about 
restlessly,  am  harassed  with  fears. 

4,  5.  Cp.  Matt.  xxvi.  38  ;  Mark  xiv,  33  ;  John  rii. 
27 ;  xiii.  21. 

7.  La  /  then,    Cp.  Jer.  ix.  2. 

II,  Go  not  outf  i,e,  do  not  depart  from. 
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14.  This  description  answers  well  to  AhithopheL 
Cp.  2  Sam.  XV.  12  ;  xvi.  23. 

16.  Quick.  Alive.  Cp.  Numb.  xvi.  30,  to  which 
there  may  be  allusion.    Hell,    The  grave. 

20.  In  former  part  of  this  verse,  P.B.V.  follows 
LXX. ;  the  Hebrew  is  obscure.  In  latter  part,  P.B.V. 
is  wrong,  A.V,  correct. 

23.  Cp.  I  Peter  v.  7. 


Eleventh  Day— Morning  Prayer. 

Psalm  lvi. 

Historical  occasion.  The  inscription  says  "when 
the  Philistines  took  David  in  Gath,"  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  period.  But  the  con- 
dition of  things,  as  recorded  in  i  Sam.  xxi.,  xxil,  xxvii., 
are  quite  suggestive  of  such  a  circumstance. 

Christian  application.  The  Christian  may  use  this 
Psalm  in  great  part  as  a  prayer  against  his  spiritual 
foes. 

2.  O  Thou  most  high.  The  Hebrew  word  may  be 
otherwise  taken  as  an  adverb,  "proudly," " haughtily," 
as  descriptive  of  his  enemies. 

6.  My  steps.  Literally,  My  heels.  Cp.  Psa.  xlix.  5. 
The  description  in  this  and  the  preceding  verse  suit 
well  David's  relations  with  Achish  and  his  nobles. 

8.  Myflittings.  An  East  Anglian  word  for  wander- 
ing, moving  about.  A  touching  description  of  David's 
life  at  this  time.  My  tears  into  Thy  bottle.  Cp. 
God's  message  to  Hezekiah,  2  Kings  xx.  5,  and  our 
Lord's  words  in  Luke  xii.  7.  Thy  book.  Cp.  Exod. 
xxxii.  32  ;  MaL  iii.  16  ;  Phil,  iv.  3,  etc. 
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12.  Mf  vovj,    Radier  25  A.V-,  "TTiy  Toms^  Le. 
tiie  TOWS  made  to  Godia  tzneof  oodblcL 
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Histcrical  occasion,  Tbe  cave  mentioiied  in  dK 
inscription  was  either  that  of  Adwlbmyin  tihePhiBstiBt 
CDontiyy  or  that  of  £n-gedi/  near  the  iKAlmi  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Christian  application,  David's  ddirerance  was 
like  a  restnrection  from  the  dead ;  and  the  Psabn 
is  appointed  for  Easter  Day,  as  profrfiecic  of  die 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  The  shadow  of  Thy  wings,  Cp.  Dent  tsx^  ii  ; 
Ruth  VL  12 ;  Matt  xxiiL  37. 

5  Set  on  fire.  Breathing  flame^  as  it  were.  Cp. 
Jas.  iiL  6.  David  is  describing  his  perilous  condition, 
surrounded  by  SauTs  fierce  soldiers. 

9.  /  will  awake  right  early.  Better  "  I  will  wake 
the  dawn.**^    See  Mark.  xvL  9 ;  Luke  xxiv.  i. 

Psalm  lviii. 

Historical  occasion.  The  Psalm  reproves  unjust 
judges,  and  from  its  stem  character  is  thought  to 
belong  to  the  very  early  part  of  David's  reign. 

Christian  application.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  call 
for  punishment  upon  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel. 

I.  O  ye  congregation.  The  word  thus  rendered  is 
probably  an  interpolation.  It  usually  means  "  silence  " 
or    "dumbness,*   which   here  gives    no   intelligible 

'  X  Sam.  xxU.  1 ;  xxiv.  x-3 ;  2  Sam.  xxili.  13. 
"  Cp.  Milton,  V Allegro : 

**  While  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin." 
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sense.    Perhaps  we  should  read  with  LXX.  '^  indeed/' 
"  truly.** 

2.  Your  kandsy  etc.  Describes  their  unrighteous 
decisions. 

4.  The  deaf  adder.  Snake  charming  by  music  was 
thus  known  in  David's  time  :  the  adder,  being  the  most 
difficult  to  tame  in  this  way,  was  said  to  be  deaf. 

3.  A  very  difficult  verse.  The  meaning  seems  to 
be  that  these  wicked  ones  shall  be  swept  away  as 
quickly  as  the  dry  sticks  or  thorns  which  a  blast  of 
wind  sweeps  away  before  the  fire  of  them  has  had 
time  to  heat  the  caldron.    Raw^  i,e,  alive,  or  uncooked, 

la  Wash  Ms  footsteps.  The  destruction  is  wrought 
by  God,  not  by  man.    Cp.  Psa.  Ixviii.  23. 


Eleventh  Day— Evening  Prayer. 

Psalm  lix. 

Historical  occasion.  The  character  of  the  Psalm 
bears  out  the  inscription,  which  alludes  to  the  circum- 
stances recorded  in  i  Sam.  xix.  1 1.  It  is  thus  one  of 
David's  earliest  Psalms. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  is  prophetic  of 
the  rejection  of  Christ's  enemies,  who  believe  not  in 
Him. 

5.  O  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  This  title  of  God,  very 
frequent  in  the  Psalms  and  the  prophets  (except 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel),  is  found  for  the  first  time  in 
J  Sam.  i.  3. 

6.  They  go  to  and  fro  in  the  evening.  To  make 
fresh  search  for  David. 

9.  My  strength.    This  is  after  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate. 
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Some  MSS.  read  "O  my  strength"  (cp.  ver.  17).    The 
Hebrew  is  very  obscure — ^probably  corrupt 

10.  My  desire.    See  note  on  Psa.  liv.  7. 

1 1.  Slay  them  not,  etc.  If  his  enemies  were  to  die 
at  once^  they  would  be  l^ss  of  an  example  than  if  they 
should  become^  as  Cain,  fugitives  and  vagabond& 
Words  fulfilled  in  the  highest  sense  by  the  scattering 
in  all  lands  of  the  Jews/ the  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ 

15.  Grudge.  Rather, "  They  will  stay  all  night,"  ^ 
on  the  watch.    See  i  Sam.  xix.  11, 


Psalm  lx. 

Historical  occc^on.  The  circiunstances  alluded  to 
in  the  inscription  are  recorded  in  2  Sam.  viiL;^ 
I  Chron.  xviii.  12.  The  Psalm  alludes  to  reverses 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  historical  books  ;  but 
the  terrible  vengeance  which  Joab  took  upon  Edom* 
suggests  previous  victory  and  oppression  on  the  part 
ofEdom.  Aram-naharaim^/.^.  Mesopotamia.  Aram- 
Zobah  was  probably  a  district  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Orontes.  The  "  valley  of  salt,**  the  barren  country 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  is  prophetic  of 
Christ's  victory  over  the  world,  Jewish  and  Gentile. 

4.  A  token.  Rather  "banner,"  round  which  they 
will  rally.  Cp.  Exod.  xvii.  15,  "  Jehovah-Nissi ;"  and 
the  words  of  reception  in  the  Baptismal  Service^ 
**  manfully  to  fight  under  Christ's  banner." 

6.  Divide  Sichem,  Mete  out,  measure.  Sichem  or 
Shechem  probably  stands  for  the  land  west  of  Jordan, 
and  Succoth  for  that  east  of  the  river. 

*  In  2  Sam.  viii.  13  w«  should  read  *' Edomites"  instead  of  "Syrians." 
^  X  Kings  xi.  15,  z6. 
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7.  This  verse  represents  Israel  as  one  united  nation, 
without  tribal  jealousies.  This  condition  of  things 
existed  only  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon. 

8.  Washpot  Used  as  a  term  of  contempt.  The 
vessel  intended  was  used  for  washing  the  feet.  The 
subjugation  of  Moab  was  complete.^  My  shoe.  In 
token  that  Edom  is  reduced  to  slavery.  Cp.  2  Sam. 
viii.  14.  Philistia^  be  thou  glad^  etc.  Perhaps  a  call 
to  the  Philistines  to  join  David's  army,^  or  perhaps  it 
should  be,  as  in  the  parallel  passage,  Psa.  cviii.  9, 
'^upon  Philistia  will  I  triumph." 

9.  The  strong  city.  The  fortified  city,  Petra  or 
Rabbath-Ammon. 


Psalm  lxi. 

Historical  occasion.  Most  probably  Absalom's  re- 
bellion. The  prayer  for  the  King  (v.  6)  seems  to 
exclude  an  earlier  period,  such  as  David's  flight  from 
SauL 

Christian  application  is  to  Christ,  Who,  having 
suffered, "  abideth  before  God  for  ever." 

3.  The  rock^  etc,  David  may  have  had  Zion  in  his 
mind;  but  the  ancient  Fathers  apply  the  words  to 
JesHS  Christ 

4.  Tabernacle.  The  Temple  was  not  yet  built. 
The  earthly  tabernacle  is  the  type  to  David,  as  to  us, 
of  the  heavenly.  Under  the  covering  of  Thy  wings. 
The  thought  is  of  the  wings  of  the  Cherubim  over- 
shadowing the  mercy-seat. 

6,  7.    Only  really  true  of  the  King  Messiah. 

^  s  Sam.  viiL  3. 

"  The  Philistines  certainly  seem  to  have  acted  as  allies  of  David. 
Cp.  2  Sam.  XV.  z8. 
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Twelfth  Day— Morning  Prayer. 

Psalm  lxil 

Historical  occasiotu  Probably  aboat  the  time  of 
Absalom's  lebellion,  towards  the  dose  of  David's 
reign.    Cp.  Psa.  xzxix. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  expresses  tfat 
Christian's  hope  and  confidence  in  God. 

I.  Truly,  The  word  thus  translated  occors  six 
times  in  this  Psalm,  and  is  rendered  truly  (r.  i,6); 
verify  (v.  2) ;  only  (v.  4)  ;  still  (v.  5) ;  but  (v.  9).  la 
Psalm  xxxix.  it  occurs  four  times^  pointing  to  the  same 
author. 

3.  Against  every  man,  Cp.  Ahithophel's  threat, 
2  Sam.  xviL  2. 

9.  Men  of  low  degree^  etc.    See  Psa.  xlix.  2,  note. 

Deceitful  upon  the  weights.  The  meaning  seems 
to  be,  they  are  as  light  as  air,  so  that  when  put  in  tbe 
scale  of  truth  and  justice  they  go  up. 

Psalm  lxiil 

Historical  occasion.  Very  clearly  the  time  of  Absa- 
lom's  rebellion,  when  David  and  his  people  were 
"hungry,  and  weary,  and  thirsty,  in  the  wilderness."* 
The  Psalm  describes,  1-9,  the  comfort  of  conmiunion 
with  God ;  and  says,  10-12,  that  such  conmiunion 
strengthens  a  man  to  face  and  overcopie  his  enemies. 

Christian  application.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Psalms  ;  it  meets  the  need  of  all,  especially  of 

*  a  Sam.  xvii.  29. 
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the  man  who  on  a  sick  bed  is  debarred  from  the 
worship  of  the  Sanctuary .* 

Inscription,  The  wilderness  of  Judah,  The  district 
lying  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
between  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  and  the  Jordan.  Here 
David  was  for  two  days,  in  his  flight  from  Absalom. 

2.  Longeth,  The  force  of  this  word,  which  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  Bible,  seems  to  be,  that  the  longing 
of  the  soul  produces  blindness  and  faintness. 

3.  Thy  power  and  glory.  Words  used  of  the  Ark, 
I  Sam.  iv.  21 ;  Psa.  Ixxviii.  61.  The  two  clauses  of 
this  verse  ought  to  be  transposed,  as  in  the  original 
Hebrew. 

11.  For  foxes.  Or  jackals,  exactly  fulfilled  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  8). 

12.  That  swear  by  Him,  That  give  their  allegiance 
to  God, 

Psalm  lxiv. 

Historical  occasion.  Evidently  some  time  when  his 
enemies  were  against  David's  life,  and  speaking  evil  of 
him  with  their  tongues,  inciting  perhaps  Saul  against 
him.  Or,  as  some  think,  when  David  had  reason  to 
fear  Absalom's  conspiracy. 

Christian  application.  May  be  used  as  a  Christian's 
power  against  his  spiritual  foes. 

5.  That  no  man  shall  see  them  f  i.e,  the  speakers, 
not  the  snares  they  lay. 

6.  A  difficult  verse.  The  Psalmist's  enemies  have 
succeeded  in  their  schemes,  at  least  for  a  time,  and 
they  (as  e.g,  Ahithophel)  are  exulting,  secretly,  in  the 

*  In  the  early  Church  this  Psalm  was  sung  every  day.  **  The  spirit 
and  soul  of  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  is  contracted  into  this  Psalm." — 
St.  Chrysostom,  quoted  by  Perowne. 
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success  of  their  hypocrisy,  and  pretended  friendship 
for  him. 

7.  IVitk  a  swift  mrrow.    Cp.  Rev.  vi  2. 

8.  With  this  verse,  compare  the  account  of  the 
plotting  in  2  Sam.  rsvi.    See  also  Prov.  xviiL  7. 


Twelfth  Day— Evening  Prayer, 

Psalm  lxv. 

Historical  occasion.  Probably,  but  not  certainly, 
David's  return  to  Jerusalem  after  Absalom's  rebellicML 
His  return  may  have  been  signalized  by  a  very  abun- 
dant harvest,  or  the  description  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  verse  may  express  David's  joy  in  seeing  the  culti- 
vated land  after  his  sojourn  in  the  wilderness.*  The 
Psalm  shows  us,  1-4,  The  true  way  of  approaching 
God ;  (^.)  Prayer,  (^.)  Confession,  (^.)  Thanksgiving ; 
and  then,  5-8,  Celebrates  God's  wonderful  woiks, 
especially  in  9-14,  the  fruits  of  harvest. 

Christian  application.  It  is  the  harvest  hynm  of 
the  Christian  Church,  as  she  blesses  God  for  the 
harvest  of  the  earth,  and  for  the  spiritual  harvest  Cp. 
John  iv.  35. 

4.  Temple,  The  same  Hebrew  word  is  used  for  the 
tabernacle  in  i  Sam.  L  9,  iii.  3  ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  7,  and 
other  passages. 

7.  The  raging  of  the  sea.  This  verse  describes 
probably,  in  poetical  language,  the  quelling  of  an  insur- 
rection, such  as  that  of  Absalom. 

*  Some  would  refer  the  Psalm  to  Hezekiah's  time  (cp.  Isa.  xxzvu.  30^ 
but  without  sufficient  reason.  With  more  probability  it  might  perhaps 
be  the  thanksgiving  for  the  first  abundant  harvest  after  the  three  years' 
famine  of  a  Sam.  xxi.  x. 
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8.  TAy  tokens.    The  signs  of  God's  near  presence. 

10.  The  river  of  God  which  is  full  of  water.  An 
expression  of  doubtful  meaning.     Cp.  John  iv.  10-14. 

1 1.  Man  having  first  done  his  part  in  ploughing,  etc., 
God  blessed  his  work  by  sending  the  fertilizing  rain. 

12.  Thy  clouds.    Thy  tracks  or  paths  (A-  V.). 

Psalm  lxvi. 

Historical  occasion.  Perhaps  some  occasion  of 
national  deliverance  in  the  reigns  of  Asa,  Jehoshaphat 
or  Hezekiah.  Composed  probably  by  some  member 
of  the  great  musical  Levite  families,  and  intended  for 
the  Temple  worship.  1-4.  All  the  world  exhorted  to 
praise  God ;  5,  6.  God's  past  mercies  recounted ;  7-1 1. 
The  trouble  and  the  deliverance ;  12, 13.  The  Psalmist's 
vow  of  thanksgiving ;  14-18.  He  invites  all  to  hear 
what  God  has  done  for  him. 

Christian  application.  It  is  prophetic  of  the  spiri- 
tual triumphs  of  Jesus  Christ  over  men's  souls. 

3.  Be  found  liars :  i.e.  "  Yield  feigned  obedience." 
Cp.  Psa.  xviii.  45. 

5.  The  sea.  Referring  to  the  passages  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Jordan. 

8.  To  slip.  This  verse  and  w.  9-1 1  point  to  a 
time  of  trial  in  Israel's  history,  but  yet  of  full  national 
vigour. 

11.  A  wealthy  place.    Literally,  "abundance." 

16.  If  I  incline.  Better  the  past  tense,  "If  I  had 
inclined  .  .  .  the  Lord  would  not  have  heard  me." 

Psalm  lxvil 

Historical  occasion.  Uncertain ;  but  probably  of 
Hezekiah's  time,  when  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  must 
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have  a.-9aiceacd  spfnTmtl  hopes  tor  dbdr  natxan,  in  the 
hearts  cimasaj,  zad  loogiz^s  ibr  die  coDvcrsioa  of  the 
Gentiles.    Tnzly  a.  yessfanir  Psalm. 

Christian,  appiicadaiL.  Byhsoseat  ETeniz^Pn|cr 
as  an  akemative  canricLc  msTrad  of  ^  Nunc  dimhtis/ 
the  Church  shows  that  she  regards  it  as  a  prqpheqr  of 
Messiah  and  of  the  blessiz^  of  the  Gospd. 

1.  Allasioa  here,  and  in  vr.  6  and  7,  to  the  high 
priest's  blessii^  in  Numb,  vi  24-27 ;  bat  there  die 
name  of  God  is  Jehoirah,  here  it  is  EHohim. 

2.  To  be  noted  as  associating  the  blessing  of  Israel 
with  the  conversioo  of  the  world. 


Thirteenth  Day— Morning  Prayer. 

Psalm  lxviil 

Historical  occasion.  Jerusalem,  and  God's  presence 
there,  is  the  central  thought  of  the  Psalm ;  Israel  and 
Judah  are  represented  (ver.  27)  as  one  united  nation ; 
the  mention  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia ;  the  silence  re- 
garding Assyria  or  Babylon — ^all  these,  together  with 
the  impassioned  character  of  its  lang^uage,  point  to 
David's  time  as  that  of  the  composition  of  this  grand 
Psalm,  and  help  to  corrobate  the  inscription.  It  was, 
perhaps,  composed  on  some  re-entry  of  the  Ark  into 
Jerusalem,  after  some  victory,  for  it  more  than  once 
accompanied  the  army  to  battle.^ 

Christian  application.  The  reference  of  St.  Paul  to 
ver.  18  '  at  once  fixes  the  Messianic  character  of  the 
Psalm,  as  prophetic  of  Christ's  Resurrection  and 
Ascension  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at 

*  B  Sam.  xi.  ix.  *^£ph.  iv.  8. 
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Pentecost    Hence  it  is  fittingly  appointed  as  a  proper 
Psalm  for  Whitsunday. 

I.  An  obvious  reference  to  Numlw  x.  35,  only  Elohim 
is  put  for  Jehovah. 

4.  On  the  heavens.  The  words  following,  "as  it 
were  upon  an  horse,"  are  not  in  the  Hebrew. 

6.  That  maketh  men  .  .  .  house.  These  words  miss 
the  sense  of  the  original.     A.V.  is  better. 

7,  8.  An  echo  of  Moses'  words,  and  of  Deborah's 
song.i 

9.  A  plentiful  rain.  In  allusion,  probably,  to  the 
manna,  etc. 

II.  Great  was  the  company.  The  reference  here  is 
to  the  number  of  women  who  celebrated  the  victories. 
Hence  "preachers"  gives  a  wrong  idea;  better  as 
A.V.    See  Exod.  xv. ;  Judges  v. ;  i  Sam.  xviii.  6. 

12..  They  of  the  household.    Cp.  Judges  v.  24,  30. 

13.  Among  the  pots.  Rather,  "Among  the  sheep- 
folds.**    Cp.  again,  Deborah's  song.  Judges  v.  16. 

The  wings  of  a  dove,  etc.  The  meaning  seems  to  be 
that  though  the  men  have  behaved  as  cowards,  and 
remained  with  their  flocks  instead  of  facing  the  enemy, 
they  yet  should  reap  the  advantage  of  the  complete 
victory  gained,  which  is  represented  by  the  bird  secure 
in  her  gorgeous  plumage. 

14.  As  white  as  snow  in  Salmon.  Salmon  was  a 
low  mountain  near  Shechem,^  covered  with  trees  of 
dark  foliage.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the 
scattered  arms  and  baggage  of  the  kings  resembled 
the  snow  as  it  lay  in  patches  on  the  dark  trees. 

15.  The  hill  of  God^  etc.  Rather,  "  A  hill  of  God  is 
the  hill  of  Bashan,  a  hill  of  peaks  is  the  hill  of  Bashan." 
But, 

*  Deut  xxxiii.  a ;  Judges  v.  4*  5.  *  Judges  ix.  48. 
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i6.  Though  these  hills  be  high,  yet  the  little  hill  of 
Sion  is  better,  for  there  God  especially  dwells. 

17.  God  is  among  them.  The  meaning  seems  to  be 
that  Jehovah  is  manifested  at  Zion  as  formerly  on 
Momit  Sinai. 

18.  Received,  St  Paul,  as  if  interpreting  by  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  paraphrases  this  by  the  word 
"gave.''i 

19.  Poureth  His  benefits.  Better, "  Who  day  by  day 
beareth  our  burden." 

21.  The  hairy  scalp.  A  thick  head  of  hair,  emblem 
of  the  proud  sinner.    Cp.  Samson  and  Absalom. 

22.  I  will  bring  my  people  again  from  Basan^etc. 
The  insertion  of  "  my  people "  is  wrong ;  not  Israel, 
but  Israel's  enemies  shall  be  brought,  from  their  places 
of  refuge  on  every  side,  and  given  up  to  the  vengeance 
of  God's  people.  Cp.  the  remarkable  parallel  passage 
in  Amos  ix.  1-4. 

24,  25.  Description  of  a  solemn  religious  procession. 

26.  The  chorus  sung  by  the  damsels. 

27.  Four  tribes  mentioned  to  represent  the  whole 
nation  ;  little  ^  Benjaminj  as  first  royal  tribe ;  Judah^ 
as  the  most  powerful,  and  the  tribe  of  the  Psalmist ; 
Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  as  representing  the  coiu^e  of 
the  nation  under  its  most  disinterested  and  best  aspect 
See  Judges  v.  18. 

29.  Temple.    See  Psa.  Ixv.  4. 

30.  Company  of  the  spearmen.  Literally,  "the 
beasts  of  the  reeds,"  probably  a  symbolical  expression 
for  Egypt,  the  beast  being  the  crocodile,  and  the  reed 
the  bulrush  which  grows  in  the  Nile.  The  mighty. 
Probably  the  leaders  of  the  people.  Beasts  of  the 
people.    The  people  themselves.    Cp.  Psa.  xxii.  12; 

*  Eph.  £vi  7,  8.  ■  X  Sam.  ix.  21. 
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Amos  iv.  I.  The  Psalmist  calls  upon  God  to  rebuke, 
all  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  until  they  submit  and  pay 
tribute. 

31.  The  Morian^s  land.  Ethiopia.  Cp.  Acts  viii. 
26-29. 

32-35.  As  the  ancient  Israelite  exulted  in  the  thought 
of  God's  power  and  majesty,  so  the  Christian  may  use 
these  verses  as  he  meditates  upon  the  victories  of  His 
Divine  Lord. 

Thirteenth  Day— Evening  Prayer. 

Psalm  lxix. 

Historical  occasion.  Ascribed  by  St.  Paul  to  David,* 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  it  is  his 
composition,  written  at  a  time  of  deep  depression, 
perhaps  at  the  close  of  his  life,  when  Adonijah  was 
raising  up  a  rebellion. 

Christian  application.  It  is  clearly  Messianic,  being 
quoted  both  by  our  Lord  of  Himself,^  and  by  His 
Apostles  of  Him.'  Hence  its  appointment  for  Good 
Friday. 

2.  Cp.  Psa.  xl.  2,  to  which  Psalm  many  points  of 
resemblance  may  be  traced  in  this. 

7.  Have  I  suffered  reproof,  Cp.  Jer.  xv.  15.  The 
resemblance  of  the  two  passages  has  led  some  to  regard 
the  Psalm  as  Jeremiah's,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 

8.  Cp.  John  i.  11,  vii.  5  ;  Isa.  liii.  3. 

9.  The  rebukes,  etc.  Applied  to  our  Lord  by  St. 
Paul,  Rom.  xv.  3. 

12.  Sit  in  the  gate.  The  rulers  and  chief  men. 
Songs,    Cp.  Job  XXX.  9. 

*  Rom.  xi.  9.  "  Ver.  4,  cp.  John  xv.  25. 

■  See,  e.g,  ver,  9,  and  John  ii.  17. 
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\y,  JnaiaccepiMetumt,  CpLlsa.dz.8;2Cdr.^3. 

15.  Out  of  the  wtire.  Qi.  Jer.  zzrviiL  6^  but  in 
Jeremiah's  pit  there  was  no  water. 

16.  Shut  her  mouthy  etc  Refierring  to  tfieUuge  stone 
with  which  the  mouth  of  a  pit  or  wdl  was  dosed. 

19-22.  Entirely  a  Messianic  passage. 

22.  Gall.  The  Hebrew  word  means  some ''poisonfiil 
herby"  ^  perhaps  the  poppy.*  St.  Jc^m  (zix.  2Sy  29) 
regards  this  verse  as  fulfilled  in  our  Blessed  Lord*  See 
also  Mark  xv.  23  ;  Matt  xxviL  34. 

23-29.  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xL  11)  suggests  to  ns  the  true 
exf^anation  of  these  terrible  words  <^  imprecation. 
They  are  words  of  warning,  and  therefore  of  merqr. 
If  we  regard  them  as  the  real  wish  of  the  Psalmist's 
heart  for  his  enemies,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  our 
Lord  Himself  points  out  the  difference  between  the 
spirit  of  the  older  dispensation  and  the  spirit  of  the 
newer.^  At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
both  St  Peter*  and  St  Paul^  show,  that  the  words 
were  fulfilled  in  the  persons  of  our  Lord's  enemies. 

28.  From  one  wickedness  to  another :  i^,  "  Accumu- 
late  the  records  of  their  sins  "  in  Thy  Book. 

29.  The  book  of  the  living.  See  Exod.  xxxii.  32. 
The  expression  is  used,  or  referred  to,  by  Daniel  (xii.  i), 
St»  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3),  and  by  our  Lord  (Rev.  iii.  5, 
xxii,  19). 

32.  Horns  and  hoofs^  Animals  fitted  for  sacrifice^ 
being  of  the  right  age,  as  shown  by  the  horns,  and 
cloven-footed,  as  shown  by  the  hoofs.    Cp.  Lev.  xi.  3. 

36.  Build  the  cities.  See  Psa.  li.  18.  This  wish  or 
prayer  of  David  seems  to  have  had  its  fulfilment  in 
the  acts  of  Solomon  and  Rehoboam.®    There  is  no 

'  Dcut.  xxix.  t8,  margin.  »  So  Art.  "  Gall,"  in  Diet  ofBibU* 

"  Luke  ix.  54-56.  *  Acts  i.  ao.        *  Rom.  xL  9-zz. 

"  z  Kings  ix.  z5 ;  a  Chron.  \m.  a,  3,  xi.  6-zo. 
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need  to  regard  this  verse  as  a  liturgical  addition  of 
later  times,  or  to  postpone  the  date  of  the  whole  Psalm. 

Psalm  lxx. 

A  repetition,  with  slight  variations,  of  Psa.  xl.  13-17. 
The  name  "  Elohim "  is  in  part  substituted  for  that  of 
"  Jehovah  "  in  the  earlier  Psalm.  Perhaps  this  Psalm 
was  detached  from  Psa.  xl.  for  some  liturgical  purpose, 
and  so  used  separately.    See  further,  Psa.  xL 


Fourteenth  Day— Morning  Prayer. 

Psalm  lxxi» 

Historical  occasion.  Uncertain.  The'' Psalm  is,  in 
the  main,  a  compilation  from  earlier  psalms,  and  was 
evidently  written  by  one  in  old  age.^  There  is  nothing 
against  its  being  David's,  although  some  think  it  was 
composed  by  Jeremiah.^ 

Christian  application.  By  using  this  Psalm  in  the 
Office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  the  Church  shows 
distinctly  how  she  regards  it  as  embodying  the 
thoughts  and  prayers  of  the  sick  Christian  as  much  as 
it  did  those  of  the  afflicted  Israelite. 

T,  2.  Cp.  Psa.  xxxi.  1-4. 

7.  A  monster.  Rather,  as  A.  V.,  ''a  wonder,**  either 
(i)  because  of  God's  protecting  care,  or  (2)  in  the 
sense  of  a  sign,  as  Ezek.  xii.  6,  etc.  See  also  Isa.  viiL 
18,  Zech.  iii.  8. 

*  See  w.  s,  8,  x6. 

'  A  conclusion  suggested  partly  by  the  LXX.  inscription,  which  calls 
it "  A  Psahn  of  David,  of  the  sons  of  Jonadab,  and  of  those  who  were 
first  led  captive."  But  this  means  only  that  the  LXX.  believed  it  to  be 
a  real  Davidic  Psalm,  and  a  specially  favourite  one  of  the  Rechabites 
and  first  captives. 
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20.  Holy  One  of  Israel.  A  title  of  God,  very  fre- 
quent in  Isaiah,  but  occurring  only  three  times  in  the 
Psalms, — ^here  and  in  Psa.  IxxViii.  42,  Ixxxix.  19.  Also 
in  Jer.  L  29,  li.  5  ;  cp.  Ezek.  xxxix.  7, 

21.  Whom  Thou  hast  delivered,  Cp.  David's  words, 
I  Kings  i.  29. 


Psalm  lxxii. 

Historical  occasion.  Generally  admitted  to  be  of 
Solomon's  composition,  and,  from  its  tenor,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  although  ver.  10  may  point  to  a 
somewhat  later  period  of  his  life. 

Christian  application.  The  tone  of  the  Psalm  is 
Messianic  throughout,  many  of  the  expressions  being 
not  applicable  to  Solomon,  but  only  to  One  greater 
than  he. 

I.  The  King,  Messiah,  as  the  old  Jewish  com- 
mentator allows.  This  Psalm  especially  sets  forth 
the  Kingly  office  of  Messiah. 

3.  The  mountains,  etc.  Peace  shall  be  proclaimed 
on  the  high  places,  as  in  Isa.  xl.  9,  lii.  7. 

6.  Like  rain  into  a  fleece  of  wool.  Wool  was  used 
for  collecting  the  rain-drops  in  a  dry  season.  Cp. 
Judges  vi.  37.  P.B.V.  follows  LXX.  and  Vulgate. 
Original  means  something  shorn  or  mown;  hence 
A.V.  is  best. 

8.  The  flood.  The  Euphrates.  Cp.  Exod.  xxiiL  31. 
Josh.  xxiv.  2. 

10.  Tarsis,  Probably  the  great  Phenician  port, 
Tartessus,  in  Spain.  The  expression  "Tarsis  and 
the  isles,"  represents  the  countries  to  the  west  of 
Palestine,  and  may  vaguely  include  England,  with 
which   the  Phenicians  even  then    probably  traded. 
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Arabia  (**  Sheba,"  A.V.)  and  Saba,  The  nations  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  Sheba  was  a  South  Arabian  country  ;* 
Seba  an  African  country  bordering  on  Ethiopia.^ 

15.  Unto  him.  Rather,  "for  him"  (as  A.V.),  i.e, 
for  the  king,  out  of  gratitude  for  benefits  conferred. 

16.  A  picture  of  the  abundance  which  shall  charac- 
terize the  reign  of  the  King. 

17.  This  verse  recalls  God's  promise  to  Abraham. 

18.  19.  These  verses  form  the  Doxology  which 
closes  the  second  Book  of  the  Psalter.  They  are 
not  an  original  part  of  the  Psalm. 

The  verse  following  the  doxology  in  Hebrew  and 
A.V.  was  probably  added  to  mark  the  close  of  a  first 
or  earlier  collection  of  Psalms,  in  which  the  greater 
number  (sixty  at  least)  are  Davidic,  Cp.  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  I. 


Fourteenth  Day—Evening  Prayer, 

Psalm  lxxiii.     (Commences  Third  Book  of  the 
Psalter  ;  lxxiii — Ixxxix.) 

Historical  occasion.  This  and  the  ten  following 
Psalms  are  acribed  to  Asaph.*  It  is  a  meditation 
upon  the  state  of  society  in  the  Psalmist's  time,  and 
may  well  have  been  written  in  the  evil  times  (spiri- 
tually) towards  the  close  of  Solomon's  reign.  The 
Psalm  (1-5)  describes  the  wicked  and  their  condition, 
with  the  effect  upon  the  Psalmist's  mind  ;  and  (16-28) 
affords  the  true  answer  to  all  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  him. 

Christian  application.      As  with  the  Psalmist,  so 

*  Gen.  X.  38.  '  Gen.  x.  7';  Isa.  xliii.  3.  "  See  Psa.  I. 
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with  the  Christian,  prayer  and  meditation  upon  God's 
Word  are  the  only  means  of  answering  the  many 
puzzles  of  human  life. 

2.  Almost  gone.    His  faith  had  all  but  failed. 

4.  In  no  peril.  The  Hebrew  word  (only  here  and 
Isa.  Iviii.  6)  means  "  bands"  (A.V.),  implying  the  peace- 
ful quiet  death,  often  witnessed,  of  the  wicked. 

10.  Therefore  fall  the  people.  The  people  are  led 
astray  by  the  pride  and  pomp  of  these  godless 
persons,  and  obtain,  as  they  imagine,  much  advantage 
from  them,  and  hence  (ver.  11)  lose  faith  in  God. 

12.  With  this  verse  the  Psalmist  begins  to  describe 
his  own  reflections.    Cp.  Job  xxi. 

19.  Out  of  the  city.  Amis-translation.  Thelatter 
clause  of  the  verse  should  be,  "  So^  O  Lord,  when 
Thou  arousest  Thyself,  Thou  shalt  despise  their 
image." 

22-25.  Though  he  cannot  understand  all  God's 
ways,  yet  he  is  content  to  place  himself  in  God's 
hands. 

?5.  An  anticipation  of  the  future  life. 


Psalm  lxxiv. 

Historical  occasion.  Most  likely  the  invasion  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam,*  by 
Shishak,  King  of  Egypt  Jeremiah  seems  to  have 
this  Psalm  in  his  thoughts  in  Lam.  ii.  4,  7,  9. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  may  be  used  as 
a  prayer  against  the  inroads  of  unbelief  upon  the 
spiritual  Zion. 

2.  Purchased,    Cp.  Exod.  xv.  16. 

*  X  Kings  xiv.  95,  26 ;  9  Chron.  xii.  st-9. 
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3.  Tribe  of  Thine  inheritance,  Judah.  Gen.  xlix, 
8-10. 

4.  Lift  up  Thy  feet^  ue.  make  haste,  delay  not, 
Cp.  Gen.  xxix.  i  (margin). 

6.  The  carved  work,  etc?-  Words  most  suitable  in 
the  mouth  of  one  living  when  the  Temple  would  be  in 
its  first  glory,  and  there  would  still  be  a  remembrance 
of  the  day  of  its  consecration. 

7.  Axes,  The  Hebrew  word  (Kaylappoth)  only 
occurs  here,  and  appears  to  be  an  old  Egyptian  word. 

9.  Houses  of  God,  Places  of  assembly,  such  pro- 
bably as  Ramah,  Shiloh,  Gibeon,  Bethel.  So  in  ver.  5. 
The  "  synagogues  of  A.V..  gives  wrong  idea.  The 
Heb.  word  here  is  never  used  of  those  buildings. 

JO.  Not  otte  prophet.  The  prophetic  gift  was  with- 
held  for  a  time  in  consequeuce  of  the  sin  of  the 
people. 

14,  15.  Dragons.  Sea  monsters; 2  leviathan.^  the 
crocodile.  This  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  host  is  most  apt  at  the  time  of  an  Egyptian 
invasion  of  Judah.  Cp.  Isa.  xxvii.  i.  The  people  in- 
habiting,  etc.  Not  the  Israelites,  but,  as  is  most 
natural,  the  wild  beasts  dwelling  in  the  wilderness,  to 
whom  the  bodies  of  the  dead  Egyptians  became  a 
prey.    Cp.  Prov.  xxx.  25. 

20.  The  multitude^the  congregation.  The  same 
word  in  the  Hebrew. 

21.  Full  of  darkness.  The  A. V,  is  better.  Reference 
is  to  heathen  lands,  and  especially  Egypt. 

*  I  Kings  vi.  ^8, 32,  35. 

'  Cp.  £xod.  vii.  9,  where  word  rendered  "  serpents  "  is  the  same. 
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Fifteenth  Day— Morning  Prayer. 

Psalm  lxxv. 

Historical  occasion.  Doubtful.  Not  improbably  it 
was  the  song  of  thanksgiving  after  the  deliverance 
prayed  for  in  the  last  Psalm.  It  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Songs  of  Hannah  and  Mary.  The 
Psalm  is  dramatic,  introducing  God  as  the  Speaker  in 
w.  3-6,  or  perhaps  only  w.  3,  4. 

Christian  applicaUon,  It  is  prophetic  of  Christ's 
victories  over  His  enemies. 

3.  When  I  receive,  etc.  Rather,  "When  I  shall 
take  a  set  time,**  i,e.  when  the  day  of  judgment  is  come, 
the  day  of  the  Lord.^ 

4.  The  pillars,  (i)  The  foundations  upon  which 
the  physical  order  of  things  is  set  or  meted  out  (cp. 
Isa.  xL  12) ;  (2)  The  rulers  to  whom  is  committed  the 
moral  government  of  the  world  (cp.  i  SanL  il  8; 
Gal.  ii.  9). 

5.  Your  horn.  In  allusion  to  the  ornament  for  the 
forehead.  Some  see  here  a  reference  to  the  speech 
of  Rabshakeh.2 

7.  Promotion,  Rather,  lifting  up,  deliverance.  The 
same  word  occurs  in  w.  5,  6,  8  (setteth  up),  13 
(exalted). 

9.  IVine  is  red.  Rather,  "  is  foaming."  Full  mixed. 
Strongly  spiced,  to  increase  its  strength  and  intoxica- 
ting power.  The  cup  is  here  used,  as  often,  as  the 
symbol  of  Divine  wrath.  Cp.  Isa.  li.  17  ;  Hab.  iL  14, 
etc. 

*  Cp.  Psa.  cii.  13 ;  Hab.  iL  3  (appointed  time). 

*  2  Kings  xviii.  19-35. 
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Psalm  lxxvi. 

Hisiarical  occasion.  The  miraculous  discomfiture 
and  overthrow  of  Senacherib's  army.* 

Christan  application.  Some  of  the  ancient  Fathers 
see  in  this  Psalm  a  prophetic  vision,  as  it  were^  of  the 
final  judgment 

2.  Salem,  The  ancient  name  of  Jerusalem.  Gen. 
xiv.  18 ;  *  Heb.  vii.  i,  2. 

3.  The  arrows y  etc.  Literally,  "lightnings  of  the 
bow."  Same  word  is  used  Deut.  xxxii.  24  ("  burning 
heat"),  and  Psa.  Ixxviii.  49  ("  hot  thunderbolts  ").  So, 
too,  see  Job  v.  7  ("  sparks  "),  Hab.  iii.  5.  Cp.  2  Kings 
xix.  32. 

4.  Than  the  hills  of  the  robbers.  Rather,  "  from," 
there  being  no  comparison.  "  Thou  art  of  honour  and 
might  (as  Thou  goest  forth)  from  the  hills  of  the  rob- 
bers "  (or, "  mountains  of  prey  "  [A.  V.]  ue.  as  generally 
understood,  "  from  Zion  "). 

5.  Slept  their  sleepy  ue.  of  death.     2  Kings,  xix.  35. 
10.  Shalt  Thou  refrain,  i.e,  "  hold  back,'*  "  restrain," 

(as  A. v.).  The  verse  is  difficult,  but  the  renderings 
here,  and  in  A.V.,  both  make  good  sense,  and  agree 
with  the  older  interpreters.    Cp.  Isa.  x,  5-15. 

12.  Refrain.  A  different  word  in  Original  to  that  in 
ver.  10. 

Psalm  lxxvil 

Historical  occasion.  Quite  uncertain ;  but  some 
personal  or  national  distress  almost  certainly  before 
the  time  of  Habakkuk,  that    is,  of  Manasseh,  or 

'  3  Kings  xix.  35 ;  a  Chron.  xxadi.  ax  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  36. 
*  "  Sllalem/'  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  x8,  is  not  the  same  place.     It  would  be 
better  there  to  translate  it  **  in  peace." 

2  M 
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Josiah.  Cp.  with  the  Psalm  Hab.  iii.,  which  has  many 
similarities.   1-9.  The  complaint.    10-20.  The  remedy. 

Christian  application.  The  contemplation  of  God's 
mercies  in  the  past  give  peace  and  hope  for  the 
future. 

2.  My  sore  ran.  Rather,  in  accordance  with  the 
Hebrew,  "  My  hand  was  stretched  out  (in  prayer),  all 
night,  and  ceases  not  (to  be  stretched  out).** 

4.  Mine  eyes  waking^  i.e.  I  cannot  sleep,  cannot 
close  my  eyelids. 

13.  Cp.  Isa,  XXXV.  8.    A.V.  is  not  so  good. 

16.  The  waters — of  the  Red  Sea.    Cp.  Psa.  cxiv.  3. 

18.  Round  about.  The  thunders  of  God  echoing 
amid  the  heights  of  Sinai.  The  idea  is  of  something 
whirling  and  rolling  along. 


Fifteenth  Day— Evening  Prayer. 

Psalm  lxxviii. 

Historical  occasion.  Composed  for  the  public  wor- 
ship in  the  Temple,  most  probably  either  (i)  soon  after 
the  building  of  the  Temple,  or  (2)  in  the  reign  of 
Abijah,  of  whose  apology  for  Judah  ^  some  expressions 
in  this  Psalm  remind  us.  The  Psalm  may  be  divided 
thus :  1-8.  Introduction ;  the  people  called  to  attend 
to  the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  considering  the 
past  history  of  their  nation ;  9-31.  Sketch  of  the 
events  in  the  wilderness ;  32-42.  Reflections  of  the 
Psalmist ;  44-54.  Sketch  of  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus. 
55-65.  Sketch  of  the  entry  into  the  Promised  Land, 
and  of  the  falling  away  of  the  people  into  idolatry; 

*  3  Chron.  xiii.  4-12. 
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66-72.  Rejection  of  Ephraim  and  Shiloh,  the  choice 
of  Judah,  Davidy  and  Zion, 

Christian  application.  The  use  made  by  St.  Mat- 
thew ^  of  ver.  2  shows  us  that  the  history  of  God's 
chosen  people  is  a  parable  of  instruction  to  us. 

9.  The  children  of.  Ephraim  .  .  .  turned  back, 
Ephraim,  as  at  first  the  most  powerful  tribe,  is  pro- 
bably put  for  the  whole  nation.  The  particular  event 
referred  to  here  is  quite  uncertain.  Cp.  Judg.  i.  29, 
ii.  10-16. 

12.  Zoan,  Tanis,  in  the  eastern  part  of  lower 
Egypt.  An  Egyptian  inscription  seems  to  identify 
it  with  Rameses.  "  The  field "  is  the  country  round 
the  town,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  in  great  part 
that  which  is  now  covered  by  Lake  Menzaleh.  Cp. 
Numb.  xiii.  22. 

26.  Angels^  food.  Literally,  "the  bread  of  the 
mighty."  The  meaning  probably  is  food  from  the 
place  where  Angels  dwell,  or  supplied  by  the  ministry 
of  Angels.  Or  it  may  mean  food  of  the  nobles  or 
princes,  Le.  the  best  food.  Cp.  Job  xxiv.  22,  xxxiv.  20, 
for  use  of  word  in  this  sense.  Our  Lord  teaches  us  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  manna  food  in  John  vi.  49-51. 

35.  Their  Strength.  Or  "Rock,"  as  A.V.  Cp. 
Deut.  xxxii.  4. 

42.  Movedj  i,e.  to  anger.  Some  prefer  rendering  of 
A. v.,  "  he  limited." 

48.  Vines.  Extensively  cultivated  in  Ancient  Egypt, 
though  not  mentioned  in  Exod.  ix.  22-32 ;  cp.  Gen. 
xL  9.  Frost.  Rather,  probably  "hailstones,"  as  in 
margin  of  A.  V. 

50.  Evil  angels.  So  called  probably  because  their 
message  was  one  of  woe  and  suffering. 

'  Matt.  xiii.  34,  35. 
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55.  His  mountain.    See  ver.  69. 

61.  Tke  Tabernacle  in  Silo.  See  Josh.  xviiL  i; 
cp.  Jer.  vii.  12. 

62.  Their  power — their  beauty.  The  Ark.  Cp. 
Psa.  Ixiii.  2  ;  i  Sam.  iv.  21. 

67.  In  the  hinder  parts.  Rather,  "  He  smote  his 
enemies  (driving  them)  backward^*  Cp.  Psa.  xL  14, 
cxiv.  3,  5  ;  Jer.  xv.  6. 

68.  Of  Joseph^  i.e.  Shiloh,  situated  in  Ephraim. 
73.  The  abrupt  conclusion  of  the  Psahn  is  believed 

by  some  to  mark  its  composition  as  bdongmg  to 
David's  lifetime. 


Sixteenth  Day— Morning  Prayer. 

Psalm  lxxix. 

Historical  occasion.    The  same  as  Psa.  kxiv. 

Christian  application.  As  a  confession  of  sin,  and 
of  the  righteousness  of  God's  judgments,  the  Psalm  is 
at  all  times  applicable,  although  such  expressions  as 
that  in  ver.  6  can  scarcely  be  applied  in  any  Christian 
sense. 

2.  Quoted  1  Mace.  vii.  16  as  then  fulfilled.  This 
would  not  of  course  hinder  a  strictly  historical  ap- 
plication to  an  earlier  period. 

4.  Neighbours,  Edom,  Moab,  etc.  So  also  Psa. 
Ixxx.  6.  The  expression  points  to  an  early  date  for  the 
Psalm. 

6,  7.  Jeremiah  (x.  25)  quotes  ^  these  verses. .  See 
also  Jer.  xiv.  16,  xvi.  4,  for  other  resemblances. 

12.  The  prisoners.    Reference  most  likely  to  the 

'  It  is  regarded  as  an  open  question  by  some  whether  Jeremiah  quotes 
the  Psalm,  or  the  Psalm  quotes  Jeremiah. 
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captives  led  into  Egypt  by  Shishak^  and  there  sacri- 
ficed to  his  gods.  Such  scenes  are  portrayed  on  the 
monuments  at  Kamak^  erected  in  Shishak's  reign. 


Psalm  lxxx. 

Historical  occasion.  Ahnost  certainly  the  same 
national  disaster  which  occasioned  Psalms  Ixxiv.  and 
Ixxix.  The  tone  of  the  Psalm  points  to  some  earlier 
disaster  than  the  captivity  either  of  Israel  or  of  Judah. 
See  ver.  i.    Note  refrain,  occiuTing  three  times,  w.  3, 

7  (14),  19. 

Christian  application.    The  Psalm  may  be  taken 

as  prophetic  of  the  spread  of  Christianity,  with  prayer 

for  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin.    The  Jewish 

interpreters  regard  ver.  17  as  prophetic  of  Messiah. 

Cp.  Luke  i.  66. 

1.  Upon  the  Cherubim.  The  Temple  then  was  still 
standing. 

2.  See  Numb.  ii.  16-24.  These  three  tribes  followed 
the  Ark,  bringing  up  the  rear. 

5.  The  bread  of  tears.  Allusion  perhaps  to  the 
manna. 

8.  A  vine.  Cp.  Jacob's  blessing  of  Joseph,  Gen. 
xlix.  22.    Planted  it.    Cp.  Exod.  xv.  17. 

15.  The  place  of  the  vineyard.  One  word  in  the  He- 
brew, which  maybe  taken  as  a  noun,  as  here,  in  which 
case  "plant"  would  be  more  correct,  or  as  a  verb  in 
imperative  mood,  "Protect  that  which  Thy  right 
hand,"  etc.  Branch.  Literally,  "  son  ; "  "  bough  "  in 
Gen.  xlix.  22. 

17.  The  man  of  Thy  right  hand.  The  Jewish 
nation,  or  perhaps  some  special  deliverer  appointed 
by  God. 
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PSALJf  T.YXXT, 

Historical  occasioH.  The  Psahn  is  endcndj  in- 
tended lor  the  worship  of  the  Sanctnaiy,  pfobob^ 
(rr.  2y  3>  at  the  Feast  of  Taberaades.  David's  axe 
for  the  music  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  the  inscrqitiai 
^  a  Psahn  of  Asaph '^y  bodi  point  to  his  re^  as  die 
date  of  the  Psahn.  In  its  structore  it  is  dramatic ; 
1-6.  A  call  from  the  Psalmist  to  praise  God;  7-16. 
God  speaks,  recounting  His  mercies  to  the  people. 

Christian  application.  As  the  Feast  of  Tabernades 
commemorated  God's  mercies  to  the  Israelites  in  die 
wilderness,  so  on  the  great  feasts  of  the  Christian  year 
the  Christian  may  use  this  Psalm  as  remindii^  him  of 
God's  mercies  through  Christ. 

2.  Harp,  Hebrew,  '^kinnor '^ ;  probably,  the  most 
ancient  Hebrew  stringed  instrument    Gen.  iv.  21. 

3.  Blow  up  the  trumpet.  The  trumpet  was  com- 
monly made  of  ram's  horn.  Cp.  Psa.  cL  3.  In  ^ 
new  moon.    See  Lev.  xxiii.  24 ;  Numb.  xxix.  i. 

5.  Heard  a  strange  language^  etc.  The  voice  of 
God  speaking  from  Mount  Sinai. 

6.  Making  the  pots,  ix,  from  the  work  of  slavery  in 
Egypt 

8.  Waters  of  strife.  "  Of  Meribah.**  See  Exod. 
xvii.  6,  7. 

10.  Open  thy  mouth  wide.  To  receive  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal  food.    Eph.  iii.  20. 
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Sixteenth  Day— Evening  Prayer, 

Psalm  lxxxii. 

Historical  occasion.  Some  time  of  reformation, 
such  as  that  under  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xix.  5-1 1)^ 
or  that  indicated  by  Isaiah  (iii.  13-15). 

Christian  application.  In  all  stations  of  life  God 
requires  faith  in  Him,  and  obedience  to  His  law,  in 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  daily  life. 

I*  Of  princes.  Rather,/'  of  God,"  ue,  amongst  the 
Israelites. 

Among  gods.  The  rulers  of  Israel.  See  ver.  6  and 
John  X.  34. 

6,  Ye  are  gods.  By  reason  of  God's  covenant  with 
them. 

7,  The  Princes.    Such  as  those  in  Psa.  Ixxxiii.  1 1. 

8,  To  thine  inheritance.  The  verse  look  forward  to 
Messianic  times. 

Psalm  lxxxiil 

Historical  occasion.  The  confederacy  of  Moab, 
Ammon  (see  ver.  8),  and  others  against  Judah  and 
Jehoshaphat  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xx.  The  author 
probably  was  Jahaziel,  "a  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph."  ^ 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  may  be  regarded 
as  prophetic  of  the  spiritual  enemies  of  Chrisfs  Church, 
and  their  complete  overthrow. 

6.  Hagarenes,  A  nomadic  people  dwelling  in  the 
east  of  Gilead,  and  conquered  by  the  Reubenites  in 
the  time  of  Saul.^ 

^  2  Chron.  xx.  14.    This  Psalm  and  the  chapter  should  be  read 
together.  "  i  Chron,  v.  jo.  x8-^2. 
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7.  Gebal,  The  mountainous  district  south  of  Edonii 
bordering  on  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  Amalek 
was  destroyed  by  Simeon  before  the  captivity.-^  - 

8.  AssuK   The  first  note  of  Assyria  as  a  rising  power. 
II.  Oredf  etc.    For  the  history  see  Judges  iv.  v,  viL 

viii.    Cp.  Isa.  x.  26. 

13.  Like  unto  a  wheels  t,e,  make  them  as  the  sand, 
or  as  any  light  thing,  when  caught  up  and  whiiled 
along  by  the  wind.    Cp.  Isa.  xvii.  13. 

16.  That  they  may  seek^  etc.y  ue.  that  they  may 
acknowledge  their  subjection  to  Thee. 

J  8.  Only  the  Most  Highest.    Cp.  2  Chron.  xx.  6, 


Psalm  lxxxiv. 

Historical  occasion.  Most  probably  the  writer's 
flight  with  David  from  the  insurrection  of  Absalom. 
Cp.  Psalms  xlii.,  xliii.  The  Psalm  has  three  dividons 
(1-4,  5-8,  9-13),  each  describing  the  longing  of  the 
Psalmist's  heart  after  the  Sanctuary,  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  those  who  dwell  there,  and  trust  in  God. 

Christian  application.  The  blessedness  which  the 
Psalmist  found  in  God's  Sanctuary,  the  Christian  finds 
there  too,  and  in  the  thought  of  Uie  eternal  temple  in 
Heaven. 

6.  Vale  of  misery.  *'  Valley  of  Baca  "  (A.V.).  The 
meaning  is^  that  under  the  most  trying  circimistances, 
God's  servant  will  find  springs  of  spiritual  comfort 
The  pools  are  filled.  Divine  grace  shed  abroad.  Cp. 
Ezek.  xxxiv.  26. 

7.  From  strength  to  strength.  They  are  encouraged, 
and  gather  strength  as  the  end  of  the  toilsome  journey 
comes  into  view.    Isa.  xL  31.    Cp.  John  i.  16. 

^  Josh.  xiii.  5 ;  Ezek.  xxviL  9 ;  x  Chron.  iv.  43.  i 
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^.  Thine  anointed,    Theldng. 

11.  A  doorkeeper.  This  was  the  special  office  of 
the  Korahites^  to  one  of  whom  this  Psahn  is  ascribed. 

12.  God  is  a  light  Literally,  "  God  is  a  Sim."  The 
only  passage  where  God  is  50  called,  Messiah  is  so 
called,  MaL  iv.  2, 

Psalm  lxxxv. 

Historical  occasion.  Deliverance  from  some  national 
disaster,  perhaps  David's  return  from  exile,  or  Reho- 
boam's  release  from  the  power  of  Egypt.^  But  the 
depressed  tone  of  w.  4-7  suit  better  perhaps  Nehe- 
miah's  time  (Neh.  i.  1-4). 

Christian  application.  In  its  latter  portion,  the 
Psalm  is  essentially  Messianic,  prophetic  of  the  bless- 
ings attendant  upon  Christ's  Incarnation.  Hence  it  is 
fitly  appointed  for  Christmas  Day. 

I.  Turned  away  the  captivity.  A  general  phrase 
for  deliverance  from  trouble  (cp.  Job  xlii.  10),  and 
therefore  not  to  be  taken  as  necessarily  marking  the 
post-Captivity  date  of  the  Psalm. 

5,  6.  Cp.  Psa.  Ixxiv.  i,  and  Ixxix.  5. 

10,  II.  Fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ.    Cp.  Isa.  xlv.  8, 

13.  Righteousness^  etc.    Cp.  Isa,  Iviii.  8. 


Seventeenth  Day— Morning  Prayer. 

Psalm  lxxxvi. 

Historical  occasion.  Quite  uncertain.  There  is 
nothing  specially  to  mark  it  as  David's,  but  it  may  be 
his,  although  scarcely  so  vigorous  in  expression  as 
some  of  the  Psalms  which  are  undoubtedly  his. 

^  2  Chron.  xii.  za* 
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Christian  application.  Prophetic  of  Christi  in  His 
humiliation,  praying  to  His  heavenly  Father. 

2.  /  am  holy.  The  Psalmist's  way  of  saying  that  he 
is  one  of  God's  people. 

8.  Among  the  gods,    Cp.  ExocL  xv.  li. 

9.  Cp.  Psa.  xxii.  31. 

II.  Thy  way — Thy  truth — 0  knit  my  heart,  Cp. 
John  xiv.  6.    A  true  Gospel  note  is  this  verse. 

13.  From  the  nethermost  hell.  From  the  place  of 
the  departed. 

15.  The  Psalmist  has  learnt  this  from  Exod.  xxxiv.  d 

16.  Son  of  thine  handmaid.  The  expression  points 
perhaps  to  the  remembrance  of  a  pious  mother.  Cp, 
Z  Tim.  i.  5,  iii.  15. 

Psalm  lxxxvii. 

Historical  occasion.  Uncertain ;  but  from  resem- 
blances to  passages  in  Isaiah,  not  improbably  the  de- 
liverance of  Hezekiah  and  the  people  from  Senna- 
cherib.^ The  Psalm  celebrates  (1-2)  the  glory  of  Zion ; 
and  (3-6)  the  union  of  all  nations  in  Zion,  who  claim 
from  her  their  spiritual  birth.  The  last  verse  presents 
a  kind  of  picture  of  a  joyful  procession  of  converted 
Gentiles  to  Jerusalem  and  the  House  of  God. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  is  most  distinctly 
Messianic,  declaring  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

I.  Her,  This  is  wrong  :  A.V.,  "  His,"  i,e,  God's,  is 
right.  More  than  all.  The  comparison  in  this  verse 
is  probably  a  retrospect ;  we  need  not  suppose  the  old 
sanctuaries^  as  Bethel,  Shiloh^  or  Gibeon,  as  still 
standing. 

^  See,  for  instance,  Isa.  iL  3-4,  xi.  zo. 
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3.  Rahab,  Poetical  name  for  Egypt.  Babylon. 
Mentioned  perhaps  by  reason  of  the  embassy  sent  to 
Hezekiah.  With  them.  Rather,  "among  them,"  as 
forming  part  of  God's  people. 

4.  There  was  he  bom,  Cp,  ver.  5.  A  prophecy  of 
the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  privileges  of 
God's  chosen  people.  Fulfilled  in  the  Christian 
Church.    Cp.  Rom.  xi.  17, 

7.  All  my  fresh  springs.  The  converted  Gentiles 
confess  that  Jerusalem  is  the  true  source  of  all  their 
spiritual  joy. 

Psalm  lxxxviii. 

Historical  occasion.  Doubtful ;  it  has  been  variously 
ascribed  to  Uzziah,  Hezekiah,  Jeremiah.  The  inscrip- 
tion ascribes  the  authorship  to  Heman  the  Ezrahite, 
the  wise  contemporary  of  Solomon  (i  Kings  iv.  31), 
and  with  Asaph  his  brother,  one  of  the  precentors  of 
the  Temple  worship  appointed  by  David  (i  Chron.  vi. 
31-39).  This  is  not  at  all  an  unlikely  authorship.  The 
Psalm  may  well  have  been  written  in  the  troubled 
times  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  It  is  the  most 
intensely  sad  of  all  the  Psalms,  ending  with  no  ray  of 
hope.  This  fact  almost  certainly  prevents  it  from 
being  David's. 

Christian  application.  By  appointing  it  for  use  on 
Good  Friday,  the  Church  shows  that  she  regards  it  as 
prophetic  of  Christ's  sufferings. 

4.  Free  among  the  dead,  i,e,  he  is  discharged  from 
all  the  duties  of  life,  as  a  leper  "  in  a  several  house  '* 
would  be. 

8.  /  ajn  so  fast.  This  might  be  the  language  of  a 
leper,  and  thus  point  to  Uzziah  as  the  author.  Cp. 
Job  iii.  23,  xix.  8.    There  are  many  parallels  between 
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this  Psalm  and  the  Book  of  Job,  showing  either  great 
familiarity  with  the  book  by  the  writer  of  this  Psalm, 
or  suggesting  a  common  authorship.  Cp.  Lam.  iil  7. 
15.  This  verse  reminds  us  of  the  impression  which 
was  probably  left  upon  Jeremiah's  mind  by  his  call  in 
youth  (Jer.  i.),  and  which  his  subsequent  career  must 
have  strengthened. 


Seventeenth  Day— Morning  Prayer, 

Psalm  lxxxix. 

Historical  occasion.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Ethan,  celebrated  for  his  wisdom  (i  Kings  iv.3i)y 
and  co-precentor  with  Heman  and  Asaph  (i  Chron. 
XV.  17-19),  was  the  author  of  this  Psalm.  The  faith  of 
the  old  man,  remembering  God's  promises  to  David, 
would  be  greatly  tried  by  the  reverses  under  Reho- 
boam,  especially  Shishak's  invasion,  which  he  lived  to 
see,  and  to  which  the  Psalm  so  plainly  refers.  The 
Psalm  ends  with  a  Doxology,  closing  the  Third  Book 
of  the  Psalms. 

Christian  application.  Prophetic  of  Christ's  uni- 
versal dominion.    Fitly  appointed  for  Christmas  Day. 

2.  Mercy.    Comp.  Isa.  Iv.  3. 

5.  Congregation  of  the  saints.  The  holy  ones,  the 
Angels.    So  ver.  8.    Cp.  Job  i.  6 ;  v.  i,  xv.  15. 

II.  Egypt,  or  Rahab,  as  in  A.V.  Reference  is 
probably  to  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh's  army  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus. 

13.  Tabor.  A  mountain  in  the  north-east  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  noted  for  its  beauty  and  verdm^ 

15.  Go  before  Thy  face,  i.e.  stand  in  Thy  presence. 
Cp,  Zech,  iv.  14. 
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16.  Rejoice  in  Thee.  The  Original  makes  it  clear 
that  the  rejoicing  is  with  sound  of  sacred  music.  So 
A, v.,  and  cp.  Psa.  xxvii.  7,  Ixxxi.  i).  The  Hebrew  word 
is  especially  used  of  the  blowing  of  trumpets  (Lev. 
xxiii.  24,  XXV.  9. 

18.  The  glory  of  their  strength.  Referring  to  the 
Ark. 

19.  This  verse  should  be  rendered,  "Our  shield 
belongs  to  the  Lord,  and  our  king  to  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel."    A  reference  perhaps  to  i  Kings  xiv.  26, 27. 

20.  Thy  saints.  Literally,  "  Thy  Holy  One,'*  Le.  to 
Nathan  (i  Chron.  xvii.  3-15). 

28.  Higher  than^  i.e.  "  on  high  above."  See  Deut. 
xxviii.  I.    Cp.  Isa.  lii.  13  ;  Heb.  ii.  9. 

30.  Cp.  2  Sam.  vii.  14-16. 

33.  Cp.  I  Kings  xi.  34,  39. 

36.  Faithful  witness.  Most  probably  God  Himself 
is  meant,  though  some  suppose  the  rainbow,  or  the 
moon« 

39»  This  verse  describes  the  ruin  and  havoc  made 
by  Shishak.    See  2  Chron.  xii.  4. 

43.  Taken  away  the  edge,  etc.  Describes  ignomi- 
nous  submission  of  Judah. 

49.  The  rebuke  that  Thy  servants,  etc.  Such  would 
be  the  feelings  of  one  who,  like  Ethan,  recollected  the 
glorious  days  of  David  and  Solomon.  In  my  bosom. 
The  Psalmist  felt  the  reverses  of  his  king  and  country, 
as  if  they  were  his  own. 
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Eighteenth  Day— ^Morning  Prayer. 

PSAUl  xc    (Commences  Fomdi  Book  of  the 

Psalter,  xc-cvL) 

HisUnrical  occasum.  Probably  tbe  (ddest,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  sublime,  of  the  Psalms,  and  with  very 
little  doubt  written  by  Moses,  bewailing  the  sin  of  die 
people  at  Kadesh.  For  the  tide  of  Moses  in  the  in- 
scription— ''The  Man  of  God,"  cp.  Dent  xxxiiL  i; 
Josh.  xiv.  6 ;  Ezra  iiL  2. 

Christian  application.  This  is  shown  by  its  use  111 
the  Office  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.  The  Psalm 
gives  utterance  to  the  thoughts  of  the  Christian  as 
clearly  as  it  did  to  those  of  Moses  or  any  other  andent 
Israelite. 

3,  Come  again  ye  children  of  ^nen.  Of  doubtful 
meaning.  The  two  most  probable  meanings  are  (i) 
Return  to  the  dust  (Gen.  iii.  19),  and  (2)  As  soon  as 
one  generation  dies,  let  another  come  in  its  place 
(Eccles.  i.  4).  Either  sets  in  strong  contrast  God's 
eternity  and  man's  constant  changeableness.  Cp. 
Psa.  civ.  28-30. 

5.  Fade  away.  Same  word  in  original  as  growetk 
up  in  ver.  6.    The  latter  is  the  correct  rendering. 

6.  Dried  up.  An  interpolation,  for  which  there  is 
no  authority. 

7.  We  consume  away,    Cp.  Deut.  i.  35-38. 

10.  The  days  of  our  years^  etc.  The  lives  of  Moses, 
Aaron,  Miriam  and  Joshua  extended  beyond  what  had 
already  become  the  ordinary  length  of  himian  life. 
See  also  especially  Caleb's  words  (Josh.  xiv.  10),  as 
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showing  that  at  eighty-five  he  was  an  instance  of 
unusual  longevity. 

1 1.  Regardeth.    Understands,  considers  aright. 

15.  A  reference  to  the  forty  years'  wandering  ? 

Psalm  xci. 

Historical  occasion.  Quite  uncertain.  It  is  the  first 
of  a  series  of  Psalms  (xci-c)  celebrating  Jehovah's 
praises,  and  evidently  intended  for  the  Temple  wor- 
ship. This,  as  nearly  all  the  Psalms  of  Book  IV.,  is 
anonymous.  It  is  a  meditative  Psalm,  the  author  at 
one  time  speaking  in  the  first  person,  and  sometimes 
addressing  himself,  according  to  the  varying  feeling 
of  the  moment,  and  finally  (w.  14-16)  seeming  to  hear 
God's  voice  speaking  to  him. 

Christian  application  The  Christian  may  well  use 
this  beautiful  Psalm  as  an  expression  of  his  own  trust 
and  confidence  in  God. 

3.  Snare  of  the  hunter.  Cp.  Psa.  cxxiv.  7 ;  and  for 
its  spiritual  meaning  see  2  Tim.  ii.  26. 

4.  Allusion  here  to  the  cherubim  covering  the  mercy- 
seat  with  their  wings,  i  Kings  viii.  7.  Shield,  The 
large  shield,  protecting  the  whole  body.  Cp.  Eph.  vi.  16. 

8.  Shalt  thou  behold.  As  the  Israelites  saw  the 
Egyptians  dead  on  the  sea^shore.    Cp.  Exod.  xiv.  30. 

9.  Some  think  this  Psalm  has  the  character  of  a 
duet,  and  if  so,  then  the  first  clause  of  this  verse 
belongs  to  one  voice,  and  the  second  clause  to  the 
other. 

10.  Thy  dwelling.  Literally,  Thy  tent.  Perhaps 
points  to  the  Psalm  being  a  pilgrim  song. 

11.  12.  Partly  quoted  by  Satan  against  our  Lord  in 
the  wilderness.    In  regard  to  the  ministry  of  angels, 
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we  may  compare  ExocL  xxiiL  20  (where  the  very  same 
expression  is  used  as  here),  Heb.  L  14,  etc 

13.  Liatty  open  enemies  :  cuidery  dragon,  secret  foes. 
Cp.  Luke  X.  19 ;  Rom.  xvL  20. 

16.  With  long  life.  The  great  temporal  blessing  of 
the  Old  Testament,  speaking  spiritually  of  the  eternal 
life.  This  Psalm  should  be  read  side  by  side  with  the 
words  of  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  Job.  v.  17-26.  Shim 
him,  etc,    Cp.  John  viii.  56. 


Psalm  xcii. 

Historical  occasion,'  Composed  for  use  in  the 
Temple  service,  but  at  what  date  is  uncertain.  See 
inscription.  It  is  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  for  God's 
faithfulness  and  truth. 

Christian  application.  For  the  Christian  it  is  a  song 
of  thankftdness  to  God,  and  of  jojrful  looking  forward, 
enemies  triumphed  over,  to  the  Heavenly  Sabbath. 

6.  An  unwise  man.  Rather,  as  A.V.,  "brutish,"  />. 
One  in  a  state  of  nature.  Fool?-  Literally,  "  fleshy.'* 
Cp.  the  word  "  carnal  **  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The 
Psalmist  feels  that  communion  with  God  is  the  real 
difference  between  the  righteous  man  and  the  wicked. 

9.  Unicom,  The  buffalo,  or  wild  ox.  Fresh,  i,e,  I 
shall  be  refreshed  and  strengthened.  Except  here, 
the  word  is  used  of  the  tree,  not  of  the  fruit,  and  is 
translated  "  green." 

II.  The  Palm  tree^^the  cedan  These  two  trees, 
emblem  the  one  of  long  life  and  productiveness,  the 
other  of  firmness  and  grandeur,  complete  together 
the  picture  of  the  spiritually  minded  man. 

*  These  two  words,  "brutish "and  "fool,"  occttf  but  three  tilnei  in 
the  Psalms,  and  always  together  (Psa.  xlix.  xo,  xdv.  8). 
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12.  The  courts  of  the  Temple  were  probably  planted 
with  trees  for  the  sake  of  shade.  Cp.  Josh.  xxiv.  26 ; 
Psa.  Hi.  9. 


Eighteenth  Day— Evening  Prayer. 

Psalm  xciii. 

Historical  occasion.  Doubtful ;  perhaps  after  the 
return  from  the  Captivity.  It  was  composed  for  the 
Temple  worship.  The  LXX.  regard  it  as  a  psalm 
"  for  the  day  before  the  Sabbath,"  and  attribute  it  to 
David. 

Christian  application.  As  setting  forth  the  triumph 
of  Jehovah,  it  may  well  be  regarded  as  prophetic  of 
Christ's  reign  over  the  world. 

1.  Girded  Himself,  A  military  phrase.  Cp. 
Isa.  viii.  9,  li.  9,  lix.  17,  Ixiii,  i. 

2.  So  sure,    Cp.  Psa.  xcvi.  10. 

4.  The  floods.  Great  rivers  and  the  sea  are  used  in 
the  Bible  as  emblems  of  the  powers  of  the  world  as 
arrayed  against  God.    Cp.  Isa.  viii.  7. 

6»  TMfu  house.  Possibly  a  reference  to  the  Temple 
rebuilt  under  Zerubbabel. 

Psalm  xciv. 

Historical  occasion,  A  time  of  internal  corruption 
and  of  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  of  God's 
servants  by  the  unbelievers,  rather  than  of  suffering 
from  a  foreign  foe.  The  reign  of  Ahaz  or  Manasseh 
might  have  been  such  a  time.  Or,  perhaps  the  Psalm 
may  be  expressive  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
Jews,  imder  Zerubbabel,  rebuilt  the  Temple. 

Christian  application.    The  Christian,  puzzled  per- 

1  "^ 
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haps,  as  the  ancient  Israelite  was,  by  God's  dealings 
with  men,  can  wait  His  time  for  a  solution  of  all  diffi- 
culties (w.  22-14).    Cp.  Heb.  xii.  5-7. 

3.  How  long,    Cp.  Rev.  vi.  10. 

7.  The  Lord  shall  not  see.  The  language  this  of 
Israelite,  not  of  foreign,  oppressors. 

II.  Quoted  by  St  Paul,  i  Cor.  iii.  20.  So  far  from 
not  observing  (ver.  7),  God  reads  even  men's  thoughts. 

15.  Until  righteousness^  etc.  Whatever  may  be 
present  diflSculties,  God's  dealings,  and  His  judgments, 
will  be  seen  in  the  end  to  be  truly  righteous,  and  His 
faithful  'servants  (the  true  in  heart)  will  acknowledge 
(follow)  it.     Cp.  Isa.  xlii.  3.. 

17.  To  silence.    The  silence  of  the  grave. 

20.  Stool  of  wickedness^  i,e,  the  throne,  or  judgment- 
seat  of  wickedness.  God  may  indeed  wink  at  wrong 
done  through  ignorance  (Acts  xvii.  30 ;  i  Tim.  L  13), 
but  He  will  not  excuse  any  injustice  committed  in  the 
name  of  law.  As  instances  of  this  ^  imagining  mis- 
chief as  a  law,"  see  case  of  Naboth  (i  Kings  xxL),  and 
especially  that  of  our  Lord. 

21.  The  righteous.  The  word  is  in  the  singular. 
The  innocent  blood,  Cp.  words  of  Judas  and  Pilate 
(Matt,  xxvii.  4,  24).    The  verse  is  truly  Messianic 

Nineteenth  Day— Morning  Prayer- 

PSALM  XCV. 

Historical  occasion.  Doubtful  ;  probably  a  post- 
Captivity  Psalm  ;  intended  doubtless  for  use  in  the 
Temple  worship.  1-7.  Invite  to  praise  God;  9-11. 
Warn  against  unbelief  and  disobedience. 

Christian  application.  Used,  from  the  earliest  times, 
in  the  daily  service  of  the  Church.   The  Epistle  to  the 
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Hebrews  shows  that  the  warnings  of  the  Psalm  are  as 
much  for  Christians  as  for  Jews.  It  distinctly  ascribes 
it  to  the  Holy  Ghost  (iii.  7-1 1),  and  speaks  of  it  as  "  in 
David,"  U,  « in  the  Psalms »'  (iv.  7). 

6.  Our  Maker.  In  reference  not  to  creation,  but  to 
Israel's  adoption  as  God's  chosen  people  (see  Deut. 
xxxii.  15,  18).  And  so  the  Christian  may  apply  it. 
.  8.  To-day.  The  present  time;  there  must  be  no 
postponement  of  obedience.  See  Heb.  iii.  13.  As  in 
the  provocation^  etc.  Literally,  "  as  at  Meribah ; 
as  in  the  day  of  Massah."  Two  places  were  called 
Meribah.    £xod.  xvii.  2,  7  ;  Numb.  xx.  13. 

10*  Do  err.  Wander.  My  ways.  In  allusion  pro- 
bably to  Exod.  xiii.  17,  18,  xxiii.  20. 

II.  I sware.  See  Numb.  xiv.  My  rest  The  Canaan 
rest  of  Israel  was  a  type  of  the  Christian's  rest  in 
Heaven.    See  Heb.  iii.  iv. 


Psalm  xcvl 

Historical  occasion.  In  the  first  instance,  the  bring- 
ing of  the  Ark  by  David  to  Mount  Zion,  in  connection 
with  which  event  it  is  found  to  a  great  extent  in 
I  Chron.  xvi.  It  appears  to  have  been  re-cast,  and  to 
have  received  its  present  form  after  the  return  from 
the  Babylonish  Captivity.^ 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  is  prophetic  of 
Christ's  reign.  It  has  been  not  inaptly  called  "a 
missionary  hymn  for  all  ages." 

I.  A  new  song.  Not  the  Psalm  itself,  but  the  hymn 
of  adoration  to  be  sung  when  Jehovah  enters  His 
Kingdom.    Cp.  Rev.  xv.  3,  and  see  Isa.  xlii.  10. 

^  This  explanation  is  suggested  by  the  LXX.  title  of  the  Psahn,  which 
is  '*  A  Psalm  of  David,  when  the  Temple  was  built  after  the  Captivity. 
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5.  Idols^  ix,  vanities.  Cp.  i  Cor.  viii.  4 ;  Isa.  ii.  8, 
18-20,  xliv.  10. 

6.  Sanctuary,  In  i  Chron.  xvi.  27  it  is  "place." 
In  Isa.  be  13  we  have  "  the  place  of  My  Sanctuary." 

7-9.  Borrowed  in  part  from  Psa.  xxix.  1-3.  The 
beauty  of  holiness.  See  note  on  Psa.  xxix.  2.  It  is 
the  wedding-garment  of  Christ's  parable.^ 

10.  •S'^  fast.  This  clause  occurs  exactly  in  Psa. 
xciii.  2,  Heb. 

11.  Let  the  heavens^  etc.  The  curse  under  which  it 
groaned  being  removed,  all  creation  rejoices.  Cp.  St 
Paul,  Rom.  viii.  21,  22.    See  also  Isa.  xlii.  10. 

12.  Trees  of  the  wood.  Possibly  a  reference  to  the 
tarrying  of  the  ark  at  Kirjath-jearim  (i  Sam.  vii.  i,  2), 
or  "  The  city  of  the  woods. **  Cp.  also  Isa.  xliv.  23, 
Iv.  12. 

13.  For  He  Cometh,    Cp.Jude  14, 15. 

Psalm  xcvii. 

Historical  occasion.  Probably  some  great  national 
deliverance,  when  the  heart  of  the  people  was  brought 
back  to  acknowledge  "  Jehovah  is  King." 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  celebrates  the 
setting-forth  of  God's  glory  among  all  nations,  and  is 
prophetic  therefore  of  the  first,  and  also  of  the  second 
coming  of  our  Lord. 

1.  The  isles.  See  Psa.  Ixxii.  10,  note.  Cp.  Isa.  xlii.  ^ 
and  the  explanation  in  Matt.  xii.  21. 

2.  Clouds  and  darkness,  3.  Fire,  Cp.  DeuL  iv.  n, 
v.  22.  "  God  is  light,"  but,  "  His  footsteps  are  not 
known. 

4,  5.  Possibly  some  late  convulsion  of  nature  (see 

*  Delitsch. 
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Amos  i.  I ;  Zech.  xiv.  5)  is  still  in  fresh  remembrance 
Cp.  Mic.  i.  4 ;  Isa.  xL  4,  5. 

7.  All  ye  gods.  Angels,  as  in  Heb.  i.  6.  With  the 
verse,  cp.  Isa.  xlii.  17  ;  Jer.  x.  14;  Rev.  vi.  12-17. 

8.  So  Psa.  xlviii.  10. 

II.  There  is  sprung  up  a  light.  So  the  LXX.,  and 
cp.  Psa.  cxii.  4.  Another  reading  is  that  of  AV., 
"  light  is  sown,"  with  which  cp.  Paradise  Lost,  v.  i,  2. 


Nineteenth  Day— Evening  Prayer. 

Psalm  xcviii. 

Historical  occasion.  Almost  certainly  the  same  as 
Psa.  xcvi.  The  two,  from  their  similarity,  are  doubtless 
by  the  same  author. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  looks  forward  to 
future  ages,  and  sings  of  the  triumphs  of  Christ,  and 
of  His  coming.  Such  a  Psalm  is  fitly  used  in  the  daily 
evening  prayer  of  our  Church. 

I.  A  new  song.    See  Psa,  xcvi.  i,  note. 

4.  All  the  endsy  etc.    So  Isa.  lii.  10,  verbatim. 

7.  Trumpets,  The  word  so  rendered  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  Psalms.  See  Numb,  x.  8.  These  instru- 
ments were  used  at  the  proclamation  or  the  coronation 
of  the  sovereigns.  See  2  Sam.  xv.  10 ;  i  Kings  i.  34 ; 
2  Kings  ix.  13,  xi.  14.  Shawms,  AV.  has  comet,  A 
species  of  clarionet. 

9.  The  floods y  etc,    Cp.  Isa.  Iv.  12. 

Psalm  xcix. 

Historical  occasion.  The  same  probably  as  the 
preceding.    The  thought  of  the  Psalm  is,  first,  of  the 
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Hcdiness  of  God  (i-$)y  and  tben,  second,  of  the  real 
priesthood  (Exod.  xix.  6 ;  i  Peter  iL  9)  of  all  true 
worshippers  of  God  (6-9). 

Christian  appUcatum,  As  in  the  four  preceding 
Psahns,  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  reign  over 
the  earth,  is  in  reality  announced.    Cp.  Rev.  xL  15-18. 

I.  Between  the  Cherubim,  Exod.  xxv.  22  ;  Isa. 
xxxviL  16.    See  Psa.  Ixxx.  i,  note. 

3.  Whch  is  ,  ,  .  Holy,  So,  with  slight  variation, 
w.  5  and  9.  For  the  thrice  repetition,  cp.  Isa.  vi.  3 ; 
Rev.  iv.  8. 

4.  The  King,  Jehovah.  Prepared  equity.  Rather, 
"  established  equity." 

5.  Before  His  footstool.  The  Mercy-Seat  See 
I  Chron.  xxviiL  2 ;  cp.  Isa.  Ix.  13. 

6.  These  called^  etc.  These  three,  the  types  of  the 
Priesthood  of  their  nation,  were  all  mighty  in  prayer. 
See  e.g,  Exod.  xxxii.  31,  32 ;  Numb.  xvi.  48  ;  i  Sam. 
vii.  8,  9 ;  cp.  Jer.  xv.  i. 

7.  The  cloudy  pillar.  The  symbol  of  the  Divine 
Presence,  whether  in  the  wilderness,  or  over  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  or  at  the  Transfiguration  and  the  Ascension 
of  our  Lord. 

Z,  And  punishedstj  etc,^  i,e,  though  (at  the  same 
time)  thou  punishedst ;  with  reference  to  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  to  the  people  at  large.  Inventions. 
Misdeeds. 

Psalm  c. 

Historical  occasion.  The  same,  doubtless,  as  Psalm 
xcvi.  Each  of  the  four  verses  is  a  call  to  praise  and 
adoration.    Cp.  i  Chron.  xvi.  34  ;  2  Chron.  v.  13. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  is  prophetic  of 
Jehovah's  reign  over  all  the  earth,  and  prepares  us  for 
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the  thought  of  the  "  Good  Shepherd."  Hence  its  uni- 
versal use,  in  many  versions,  among  Christians  in  their 
daily  worship. 

2.  Not  we  ourselves.  The  marginal  reading  of  A.V. 
"  His  we  are "  is  perhaps  better.  Cp.  Psa.  xcv.  7 ; 
Isa.  xliii.  i. 

3,  4.  These  verses  are  a  true  note  of  Gospel  times. 
The  Psalm  invites  to  that  of  which  Isaiah  prophesies 
(Isa.  ii.  2,  3). 

PSALM  CL 

Historical  occasion.  The  Psalm  is  the  prayer  of  a 
king,  almost  certainly  David,  desiring  and  striving 
after  personal  holiness,  and  the  purity  of  his  family 
and  court.  The  Ark  may  have  been  still  in  the 
house  of  Obed-Edom,  for  ver.  3  seems  to  hint  at  a 
longing  for  its  presence  in  Jerusalem.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Ark  was  already  at  Jerusalem  is 
suggested  by  the  description  (v.  11),  "The  City  of 
the  Lord"  * 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  may  be  well  used 
as  a  preparation  for  the  Holy  Conununion  by  the 
devout  soul  which  prays,  "  Oh,  when  wilt  Thou  come 
unto  me  ?  "  ^  We  should  note  also  that  it  is  one  of  the 
few  Psalms  which  speak  of  the  duties  of  daily  life. 

3.  With  a  perfect  heart.  How  suggestive  these 
words  of  the  need  of  personal  holiness.  Cp.  Psa.  xv. 
and  xxiv. ;  also  i  Peter  i.  15. 

*  On  this  title,  Dean  Stanley  says  :  **  Many  have  been  the  holy 
associations  with  which  the  name  of  Jerusalem  has  been  invested  in 
Apocalyptic  visions  and  Christian  hymns,  but  they  have  their  first 
historical  ground  in  the  sublime  aspirations  of  its  first  Royal  Founder." 
Jew,  Ch.  ii.  89. 

'  Bishop  Wordsworth. 
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6.  Privily  slandereth.  Cp.  Catechism,  "  to  keep  my 
tOHgue  from  slandering." 

II.  Soon,  Literally,  "each  morning.'*  The  work 
of  purification  is  continuous ;  it  can  never  be  relaxed. 


Twentieth  Day— Morning  Prayer, 

Psalm  cii. 

Historical  occasion.  The  Psalm  appears  to  have 
been  written  towards  the  close  of  the  Captivity 
(w.  13, 14)  by  one  whose  private  griefs  were  intensified 
by  the  thought  of  his  coimtr/s  sorrows.  Some,  com- 
paring the  Psalm  with  Dan.  ix.,  would  ascribe  it  to  that 
prophet.  Others  suggest  Nehemiah  as  the  author, 
some  seventy  or  eighty  years  later,  and  connect  the 
Psalm  with  the  impressions  derived  from  his  ride 
round  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ii.  11-20). 

Christian  application.  The  use  made  of  w.  25-27 
in  Ep.  to  Hebrews  (i.  10-12)  clearly  shows  the  Mes- 
sianic application  of  the  Psalm.  Its  appointment  for 
use  (as  the  fifth  of  the  Penitential  Psalms)  on  Ash 
Wednesday  shows  the  sense  of  the  Church,  that  it 
expresses  the  feelings  of  each  of  her  members  in  times 
of  sorrow,  as  it  does  those  of  her  Divine  Lord.  Cp. 
w.  20,  21,  with  Luke  iv.  18. 

3,  4,  5.  These  verses  mark  the  intensity  of  the 
sorrow ;  the  bumt-up  bones,  the  sun-smitten  heart, 
the  attenuated  body. 

6.  A  pelican.  So  Lev.  xi.  18,  or  cormorant,  as  in 
Isa.  xxxiv.  II  ;  Zeph.  ii.  14. 

7.  Sparrow,  Some  lonely  bird.  Thomson,  "  Land 
and  Book,"  p.  43. 
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9.  Cp.  Job.  ii.  8 ;  Lam.  iii.  16. 

1 1.  Gone  like  a  shadow.  Which  disappears  as  the 
sun  sets. 

13.  The  set  time.  This  expression  points  to  the 
end  of  the  seventy  years.  But  it  may  be  applied  to 
Nehemiah's  time  (cp.  v.  14  with  Neh.  ii.  17-20,  iv.  2). 

27.  Thou  art  the  same.  Literally,  "  Thou  art  He." 
Cp.  Isa.  xli.  4,  xlvi.  4. 

Psalm  cm. 

Historical  occasion.  Quite  uncertain.  The  Syriac 
version  ascribes  it  to  David  in  his  old  age.  It  is  a 
beautiful  Psalm  of  God's  love  and  care. 

Christian  application.  It  may  well  be  used  by  any 
one  who,  tried  by  sin  and  sorrow,  has  felt  God's  mercy 
in  the  midst  of  all. 

I.  All  that  is  within  me.  Every  faculty  of  body, 
soul  and  spirit  is  to  be  enlisted  in  the  praise  of 
Jehovah. 

5.  Thy  mouth.  Same  word  as  in  Psa,  xxxii.  10, 
where  see  note.  Perhaps  here  it  means  "  age,"  but  the 
meaning  is  very  doubtful.  An  eagle.  The  rendering 
here  is  probably  correct,  the  eagle  being  often  an 
emblem  of  strength.  See  Deut.  xxviii.  49 ;  Isa.  xl.  31. 
The  A.V.  rendering  is  not  so  likely. 

7.  His  ways,  Cp.  Exod.  xxxiii.  13-19,  xxxiv.  6, 
His  works,    Exod.  xxxiv.  10. 

12.  Set  our  sins.  How  prophetic  are  these  words 
of  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  !  Cp.  Isa.  xxxviii.  17  ; 
Mic.  vii.  19. 

13.  As  a  father,    Cp.  Rom.  viii.  15  ;  Matt.  vi.  9. 
16.  The  wind  goeth^  etc,     Cp.  Jer.  Ii.   i  ;    Ezek. 

xvii.  lo. 
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17.  Them  that  fear  Him.    For  the  third  time  the 
condition  of  God's  mercy  is  repeated* 


Twentieth  Day— Evening  Prayer, 

Psalm  civ. 

Historical  occasion.  Quite  imcertain.  The  Psalm 
was  no  doubt  intended  for  the  Temple  worship.  It  is 
a  grand  lyric  ode  in  praise  of  God's  work  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  imiverse.  It  follows  fairly  regularly  the 
work  of  creation  described  in  Gen.  i. ;  2-4,  Work  of 
•  first  and  second  days  (Gen.  i.  3-8) ;  5-18.  The  earth 
from  a  state  of  chaos  (5,  6,  Gen.  i.  2)  becomes  fitted 
for  animal  life.  Work  of  third  day  (Gen.  i.  9-13), 
19-24.  Work  of  fourth  day  (Gen.  i.  14-19),  with  a 
general  reflection  upon  the  variety  and  greatness  of 
God's  work ;  25,  26.  Work  of  fifth  day  (Gen.  i.  21), 
which  with  work  of  sixth  day  has  in  former  verses  been 
already  incidentally  mentioned ;  27-30.  Everything  in 
creation  depends  upon  God ;  31-35.  A  Hallelujah  to 
God,  with  a  prayer  that  sin  may  be  banished. 

Christian  application.  By  appointing  this  Psahn 
for  use  on  Whitsunday,  the  Church  teaches  us  that 
the  same  Holy  Spirit  who  descended  upon  the  Apostles 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  the  great  Divine  Agent 
as  well  at  the  first  as  at  what  may  be  called  the  second 
creation  (Gen.  i.  2  ;  John  iii.  5). 

2.  Like  a  curtain.  The  Psalmist  mentally  compares 
the  heavens  with  the  curtain  covering  the  Tabernacle. 
Cp.  Exod.  xxxvi.  14. 

4.  The  LXX.  version  of  this  verse  is  cited  in 
Heb.  i.  7. 
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5.  Cp.  Job  xxvi.  7. 

8.  They  go  up^  etc^  Literally,  as  margin  of  A.V., 
*'the  mountains  ascend,  the  valleys  descend."  See 
Gen.  i.  9  ;  Cp.  Paradise  Lost,  vii. 

15.  Food,  Literally,  bread.  The  mention  of  corn, 
wine,  and  oil  (w.  14,  15)  reminds  us  of  Moses'  de- 
scription of  the  Promised  Land  (Deut.  xi.  14). 

18.  Cofdes.  Old  English  for  "rabbit."  The  animal 
intended  is  the  Hyrax  Syriacusy  for  which  there  is  no 
English  name.  It  is  of  the  same  size  as  a  rabbit, 
weak  and  defenceless.  The  animal  is  mentioned  in 
L«v.  xi.  5  ;  Deut.  xiv.  7  ;  Prov.  xxx.  26. 

19.  The  moon  for  certain  seasons.  Feasts  were  fixed 
by  the  moon.  Cp.  Lev.  xxiii.  4-6 ;  Numb,  xxviii. ; 
Isa.  i.  13, 14. 

26.  Leviathan.  Not,  as  in  Psa.  Ixxiv.  14,  the 
"  crocodile,"  which  is  not  a  marine  animal  (the  "  great 
and  wide  sea"  being  the  Mediterranean),  but  any 
sea-monster,  perhaps  the  whale. 

29,  30.  How  beautiful  a  picture  of  the  working  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  do  these  verses  present  to  us. 

35.  Praise  the  Lord.  Hebrew  "  Hallelujah."  The 
first  occurrence,  henceforth  to  be  frequent,  of  this  word 
in  the  Psalms.  It  was  used  in  Jeremiah's  time  as  a 
litiu-gical  formula  (xxxiii.  1 1),  to  commence  (see  Psa.  cxi, 
etc.)  or  conclude  a  Psalm. 


Twenty-First  Day — Morning  Prayer. 

Psalm  cv. 

Historical  occasion.  Verses  1-15  are  found  in 
I  Chron.  xvi.  8-22,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ark  being 
brought  to  Mount  Zion.    Probably  some  such  account 
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of  this  Psalm  may  be  given  as  of  Psa.  xcvi.,  the  note 
on  which  see.  Cp.  Neh.  ix.  5-15.  The  Psahn  is  highly 
picturesque  in  its  structure.  It  may  be  divided  thus : 
1-7.  Introduction ;  a  call  to  remembrance  of  God*s 
mercies  ;  8-15.  The  promise  to,  and  God's  care  of, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  16-22.  The  famine  in 
Egypt ;  Joseph's  mission  ;  23-26.  Israel  oppressed ; 
the  mission  of  Moses  and  Aaron ;  27-37.  The  Plagues 
upon  Egypt ;  the  people  delivered  ;  38-44.  The 
triumphant  march  through  the  wilderness  into  the 
Promised  Land. 

Christian  application.  The  Christian  must  ever  feel, 
in  reading  these  historical  Psalms,  that  all  these  things 
happened  unto  them  for  ensamples  unto  us. 

4.  His  strength^  i,e.  His  temple,  where  He  dwells. 

8.  A  thousand  generations,  Cp.  Deut.  vii.  9.  The 
covenant  was  made  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  5), 
confirmed  (xxii.  i6-i8),  and  renewed  to  Isaac  (xxvi.  3), 
and  to  Jacob  xxviii.  13,  14,  xxxv.  12). 

II.  The  lot.  The  line  by  which  the  portion  was 
measured  out. 

12.^  few  of  them^  etc.  Literally, "  men  of  number," 
easily  counted.  So  Gen.  xxxiv.  30.  The  Psalmist  in 
thought  contrasts  their  first  number  with  the  promise 
to  Abraham  (Gen.  xiii.  16). 

15.  Mine  anointed.  Literally,  "my  Messiahs,**  or 
consecrated  ones.  What  was  really  an  ordinance  of  a 
later  age  is  here  applied  to  the  patriarchs,  who  were 
never  actually  anointed. 

19.  His  cause  was  known.  Better,  as  A,V.,  "His 
Word  came ;"  i.e,  either  (i)  Joseph's  interpretation  of 
the  dreams  coming  true,  or  (2)  God's  word  of  promise 
about  Joseph  being  fulfilled. 

Tried  him.    Either  (i)  Joseph's  faith  and  patience 
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had  been  tried  by  the  long  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of 
God's  promise,  or  (2)  Joseph's  interpretation  of  the 
dreams  was  the  trial  of  his  veracity. 

28.  Darkness,  The  last  plague  but  one  is  put  first. 
Then  the  others,  beginning  with  the  first,  follow  in 
regular  order,  except  that  the  fifth  plague  (murrain  of 
beasts)  and  sixth  (boils  and  blains)  are  omitted  entirely. 
Not  obedient  A.V.  is  right.  For  a  time  at  least 
"they  rebelled  not  against  His  Word." 

Zi.  Lice.    Rather,  *' gnats." 

34.  Caterpillars,  Most  probably  the  larvae  or  young 
of  the  locust.  Cp.  Joel  i.  4,  where  it  is  translated 
"cankerworm." 

yj*  Not  one  feeble.  Rather  "  not  one  that  stumbled." 
Cp.  Isa.  V.  27,  Ixiii.  13. 

39.  Bread  of  heaven.    The  manna.    Cp.  John  vi.  32. 

44.  ThcU  they  might  keep,  etc.  The  condition  on 
which  the  gift  of  ver.  43  was  made.  Cp.  the  object  of 
Christ's  sufferings.  Tit.  ii.  14. 


Twenty-First  Day— Evening  Prayer* 

Psalm  cvi. 

Historical  occasion,  Psa.  cv.  is  a  joyous  retrospect 
of  God*s  past  blessings  and  mercies  to  Israel ;  this 
Psalm  is  also  a  retrospect,  but  one  of  confession  for 
their  many  backslidings,  both  in  the  wilderness  and 
in  Canaan.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  recast,  after  the  Cap- 
tivity, of  some  earlier  Psalms.^  Cp.  i  Chron.  xvi.  34-36 

*  Some  would  give  the  Psalm  an  earlier  date,  from  the  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  so  great  an  event  as  the  return  from  the  Captivity.  Verse  45, 
too,  is  a  pra3rer  for  deliverance  from  a  then  present  captivity,  almost 
certainly  the  Babylonish. 
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with  verses  i,  47,  48  ;  Neh.  ix.  16-30.  It  closes  with 
a  Doxology,  which  ends  the  Fourth  Book  of  the 
Psalter. 

Christian  application.  The  history  of  Israel  affords 
instruction  to  Christians  at  all  times.  Cp.  i  Cor.  x. 
1-12  ;  Heb.  iii.  7-19.  In  the  sins  of  Israel  the  Chris- 
tian,  too,  may  see  a  pictture  of  his  own  transgressions. 

6.  We  have  sinned.  Cp.  Solomon's  prayer,  i  Kmgs 
viii.  47. 

12.  Then  believed  they^  etc.  In  allusion  to  Exod. 
xiv.  31,  XV.  I. 

14.  The  following  acts  of  faithlessness  are  men- 
tioned :  The  lusting  after  flesh  (ver.  14) ;  the  rebellion 
of  Korah,  etc.  (w.  16-18) ;  the  golden  calf  (w.  19-23); 
the  refusal  to  enter  the  Promised  Land  (w.  24-27) ;  the 
idolatry  of  Moab  (vv.  28-31) ;  the  murmuring  for  water 
at  Kadesh  (w.  32,  33) ;  the  imperfect  conquest  of 
Canaan,  and  their  consequent  sin  (w.  34-38).  Cp. 
Judges  i. 

15.  Leanness,  Soul,  Both  words  are  used  here  in  a 
physical  sense,  descriptive  of  the  effects  of  the  plague 
following  upon  the  lusting.  See  Numb.  xi.  20,  ^^  and 
cp,  Isa.  X.  16,  xvii.  4.  The  figurative  or  spiritual  sense, 
in  which  the  words  may  be  understood,  is  equally  and 
most  intensely  true. 

16.  The  saint  of  the  Lord^  ue,  one  consecrated  to 
God  as  a  priest. 

20.  Their  glory,  Jehovah,  their  God.  Cp.  Deut 
iv.  6-8;  Jer.  ii.  11. 

23.  Jn  the  gap.  As  a  soldier  guarding  a  breach 
made  in  the  wall. 

24.  That  pleasant  land,  Cp,  Jer.  iii.  19  ;  Zech.  vii.  14. 
27.  To  scatter  them.    The  threat  of  exile  is  from 

Lev.  xxvi.  33)  but  there  it  is  general,  not  being,  as 
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here,  the  punishment  for  this  sin  of  despising  the 
Promised  Land.    Cp.  Ezek.  xx.  23. 

28.  Baal-peor,  The  God  of  Moab.  Of  the  dead. 
The  idols  of  Moab  were  as  dead. 

30.  Prayed,  Rather^  "  executed  judgment,"  as  A.V. 
Numb.  XXV.  7. 

31.  Counted  for  righteousness,  Cp.  Gen.  xv.  6 ; 
James  ii.  20-26 ;  Rom.  iv.  3,  9,  22  ;  Gal.  iii.  6. 

32.  Waters  of  strife.  Literally,  "waters  of  Meribah." 

33.  Provoked  His  spirit.  Better,  "They  rebelled 
(Numb.  XX.  10)  against  His  Spirit"  "While  they 
rebelled  against  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  Moses  was  so 
far  aifected  by  their  rebellious  imbelief,  that  he  momen- 
tarily became  weak  in  faith,  and  doubting  words  fell 
from  his  lips,"  ^ 

36.  Unto  devils.    False  gods.    Cp.  Deut.  xxxii.  17. 

40.  Cp.  accounts  of  different  servitudes,  as  given  in 
Judges. 

43,  44.  Cp.  Lev.  xxvi.  40-42 ;  i  Kings  viii.  28-30, 50. 

To  pity.  As  Jehoiachin,  2  Kings  xxv.  27.  So  Daniel, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah. 

45.  Gather  us^  etc.  As  God  had  promised,  Deut. 
xxx«  3,  4.    See  also  Isa*  xi.,  xii. 


Twenty-Second  Day— Morning  Prayer. 

Psalm  cvii.    (Commences  Fifth  Book  of  the 
Psalter  ;  cvii — cl.) 

Historical  occasion.  Written  doubtless  by  a  Baby- 
lonian captive  on  the  eve  of  the  return  of  his  nation 
to  Judaea.    But  the  Psalm  is  rather  liturgical  than  his* 

*  Hengstenbei;^.    Cp.  Perowne>  MolL. 
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torical.  It  may  be  divided  thus  :  1-3.  Introduction, 
ver.  I,  perhaps  by  chorus,  w.  2,  3,  by  leader  or  priest 
Then  thanks  for  deliverance,  (i)  4-9,  from  wandering 
and  famine  in  the  wilderness,  (2)  10-16,  from  prison, 
(3)  17-22,  from  sickness,  (4)  23-32,  from  storm  at  sea. 
The  Psalm  closes  (33-43)  with  praise  of  God  for  His 
mercies.  Verses  i,  8,  15,  21,  3 1/43,  were  perhaps  sung 
in  chorus,  the  remainder  by  a  single  voice. 

Christian  application.  In  the  groups  of  people  who 
are  described  as  praising  God  for  deliverance,  the 
Christian  may  see  the  spiritual  history  of  Christ's 
Church,  and  his  own. 

3.  From  the  south.  Literally,  "from  the  sea."  Tea 
person  writing  in  Babylonia  the  Persian  gulf  would  be 
the  south;  to  one  in  Palestine  the  sea  (Mediterranean) 
would  be  the  west. 

8.  O  that  men.  Rather,  "  0  that  these^^  referring 
to  the  persons  just  mentioned.    So  in  w.  15,  21,  31. 

10.  Darkness^  etc.  This  and  several  other  expres- 
sions in  this  Psalm  show  familiarity  with  the  older 
Scriptures,  especially  perhaps  Isaiah  and  Job.  See 
Isa.  ix.  2,  xlii.  7,  xlix.  9 ;  Micah  vii.  8.  Misery,  See 
Job.  xxxvi.  8,  and  cp.  A.V. 

16*  Gates  of  brass,    Cp.  Isa.  xlv.  2. 

17.  Are  plagued.  More  forcibly,  "bring  plague  or 
affliction  on  themselves." 

20.  Sent  His  word,    Cp.  John  i.  10,  14,  18,  iii.  17. 

Destruction,  Literally,  "grave-pits."  Cp,  Job 
xxxiii.  18-22. 

23.  Ships,  Not  till  Solomon's  time  did  the  Jews 
thus  "  go  down."    Psa.  civ.  26. 

25-30.  Cp.  Jonah's  Psalm  (chap.  ii.  2rl)' 

30.  They  are  at  rest,  i,e,  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Cp. 
Matt.  viii.  26. 
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35.  Cp.  Isa.  xli.  18.    See  on  ver.  10. 
40.  The  A.V.  of  this  verse  is  l?etter.  It  is  a  quotation 
from  Job  xiL  21. 
43.  So  Hosea  xiv.  9. 

Twenty-Second  Day— Evening  Prayer. 

Psalm  cviii. 

Historical  occasion.  The  return  from  the  Captivity. 
This  Psahn  is  simply  a  compilation  from  two  Psalms 
of  David  (Ivii.  and  Ix.).  It  thus  shows  something  of 
.  the  interest  taken  by  the  Jews  in  this  Book  of  Psalms, 
and  how  they  adapted  them  to  every  phase  of  their 
national  history. 

Christian  application.  As  a  proper  Psalm  for  Ascen- 
sion Day,  we  may  regard  it  as  prophetic  of  the  great 
event  then  commemorated.    See  especially  ver.  5. 

1-5.  Taken  from  Psa.  Ivii.  7-1 1 ;  6-13  from  Psa. 
Ix.  5-12.    See  notes  on  those  Psahns. 

9.  Upon  Philistia,  A  slight  variation  from  Psa.  Ix.  8; 
this  appears  to  be  less  sarcastic. 

Psalm  cix. 

Historical  occasion.  Some  incident  in  David's  life 
probably  which  called  forth  all  those  deep-laid  feelings 
of  vengeance,  natural  even  to  persecuted  righteousness 
till  chastened  and  purified  by  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Christian  application.  We  are  taught  by  St.  Peter 
(Acts  i.  20)  to  see  in  this  Psalm  a  prophecy  of  our 
Blessed  Lord's  betrayal ;  and  from  John  ii.  17  we  see 
how  the  Apostles  understood  the  69th  Psalm,  and 
therefore  doubtless  this,  as  spoken  by  our  Lord.    Its 

2  o 
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language  is  indeed  too  fearful  to  be  used  by  any  man 
of  his  fellow-men.    Cp.  Rev.  vL  16.^ 

5.  Satan.  Rather,  "  an  adversary"  (or  "  accuser")  as 
more  general  Cp.  Zech.  iiL  i.  The  phrase  is  taken 
from  a  court  of  justice. 

21.  Helpless  and  poor.  We  may  understand  the 
Messiah  as  here  speaking  of  Hb  suffering. 

24.  Shaked  their  heads,    Psa.  xxiL  6^  7  ;  Matt  xxvil 

39- 


Twenty-Third  Day— Morning  Prayer, 

Psalm  ex. 

Historical  occasion.  Perhaps  some  setting  out  for 
war,  the  Priest  encoiu^ng  the  King.  In  any  case, 
our  Lord  teaches  us  (Matt.  xxii.  42-55  ;  Mark  xil 
35-37)  that  it  was  a  conscious  utterance  of  David, 
under  Divine  inspiration,  respecting  the  Messiah.  It, 
of  all  O.  T.  passages,  is  most  frequently  cited  in  N.  T. 
See  above,  and  Acts  iL  34,  35 ;  i  Cor.  xv.  25 ;  Heb.  i.  13, 
V.  6,  vii.  17,  21,  X.  13  ;  Luke  xx.  41-44  ;  Matt  xxvi.  64- 

Christian  application.  As  prophetic  of  the  Sonship 
and  Kingly  ofl&ce  of  the  Messiah  and  of  His  victory 
over  His  enemies,  it  is  fitly  appointed  for  Christmas 
Day. 

*  Another  explanation  is  that  w.  5-18  are  the  redtal  of  what  the 
Psalmist's  adversaries  said  against  him,  and  that  in  ver.  ao  the  Psalmist 
gathers  all  their  maledictions  into  one,  and  hurls  them  bade  up(Hi  bis 
foes.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  of  the  change  of  person  in  ver- 
6  and  again  in  ver.  19.  It  does  not,  however,  get  rid  of  the  difficulty 
felt  about  the  curses,  as  it  allows  ver.  19  to  be  the  Psalmist's.  M(»eover, 
St.  Peter's  use  of  ver.  7  militates  against  this  view,  although  the  Apostle 
may  simply  have  quoted  it  as  illustrating  the  case  of  Judas.  And  so  St 
John  (ii.  17  may  have  quoted  Psa,  Ixix.  9.  See  note  on  Psa.  Ixix.  23-29, 
page  522, 
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2.  Rod  of  thy  power.  The  staff  or  sceptre  as  an 
emblem  of  power.    Cp.  Jer.  xlviii.  17. 

3.  With  an  holy  worship.  In  holy  garments,  in  holy 
array.^  Of  the  womb  of  the  mornings  etc.  Means  either 
(i)  that  as  the  dew  is  seen  in  the  morning  glistening  in 
a  multitude  of  drops  on  the  grass,  having  come  silently 
and  unobserved,  so  shall  Messiah's  followers  spring  up 
silently,  in  great  multitude,  with  ever-renewed  youth, 
or  (2)  that  the  life  of  Christ  our  Lord  is,  as  the  dew, 
ever  fresh,  springing  up  again  and  again,  often  silently 
and  unexpectedly,  in  the  hearts  of  His  disciples.  Cp. 
2  Sam.  xvii.  12,  xxiii.  4 ;  Mic.  v.  7. 

4.  Melchizedek,  As  was  Melchizedek,  so  the  Mes- 
siah is  King  and  Priest.  In  Ep.  to  Hebrews  (vii.)  it 
is  shown  that  the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek  typified 
the  eternity  of  Christ's  priesthood  (vii.  3) ;  and  its 
universalifyy  in  that  it  was  before  the  law,  and  was 
Gentile  and  not  Jewish. 

6.  The  dead  bodies.  Picture  of  the  carnage  of  a 
battle-field.  Smite  .  .  .  the  heads,  i,e,  the  chief  men 
of  many  nations.  This  verse  and  ver.  7  appear  to  be 
the  reflections  of  the  Psalmist  upon  what  he  sees  and 
hears. 

7.  He  shall  drink.  By  slaking  his  thirst  at  the  way- 
side brook,  the  victor  gathers  fresh  strength  for  pur- 
suit. The  early  fathers  interpret  this  verse  of  Christ's 
cup  of  suffering  and  subsequent  exaltation*  Cp.  Phil, 
ii.  8,  9. 

Psalm  cxi.    (An  Alphabetical  Psalm). 
Historical  occasion.     Uncertain.    It  was  probably 
composed  for  Temple  worship.  The  Psalm  throughout 
praises  the  works  of  God  and  His  greatness. 

'  Cp.  Psa.  xxxix.  2,  xcvi.  9. 
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Christian  application*  As  a  proper  Psalm  for  Easter 
Day,  it  teaches  us  that  God's  promises  and  covenant 
were  really  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  His  victory 
over  death. 

1.  "  Hallelujah,"  with  which  the  Psalm  commences  in 
the  Hebrew,  is  omitted  in  P.B.V.  The  faithful.  An 
inner  circle  of  God's  people.  Outside  is  the  general 
congregation. 

2.  Sought  out.  Either  (i)  thoughtfully  studied,  or 
(2)  incomparably  precious  to  His  true  servants,  Cp. 
Psa.  cxii.  I. 

5.  Given  meat.  As  in  the  wilderness.  The  Chris- 
tian may  use  the  verse  of  the  spiritual  food  received  in 
the  Holy  Communion. 

10.  The  beginning  of  wisdom^  i,e,  "The  chief  part" 
of  wisdom.  See  Prov.  iv.  7,  where  the  same  word  is 
translated  *'  the  principal  thing."  Cp.  Job.  xxviii.  28  \ 
Prov.  i.  7,  ix.  10. 

Psalm  cxii.    (An  Alphabetical  Psalmu) 

Historical  occasion.  See  above  on  Psa.  cxi.  The 
Vulgate  refers  the  Psalm  to  the  time  of  Haggai  and 
Zechariah. 

Christian  application.  As  Psa.  cxi.  spoke  of  God's 
righteousness,  so  does  this  of  that  derived  from  Him 
by  His  faithful  servants.  The  Christian  may  therefore 
use  it  as  descriptive  (i)  of  Jesus  Christ,  (2)  of  His  true 
disciples. 

I.  This,  too,  as  Psa.  cxi.,  is  a  " Hallelujah"  psalm. 

4.  A  light,    Cp.  Isa.  Ix.  i,  and  Symeon's  song,.Luke 

iii  32. 

5.  A  good  man^  etc.  Rather,  "  Happy  is  it  with  the 
man  who  showeth  mercy,"  etc.  Cp.  Isa.  iii.  10.  Prov. 
xiv.  21. 
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9.  He  hath  dispersed^  etc.  Quoted  by  St  Paul,  2 
Cor.  ix.  9.    Cp.  Prov.  xi.  24. 

Psalm  cxiii. 

Historical  occcLsion,  This,  with  the  next  five  Psalms, 
formed  "  The  Hallel,"  or  Hymn  of  Praise  sung  at  the 
Three  Great  Festivals,  at  the  New  Moons,  and  the 
Feast  of  the  Dedication.  At  the  Passover,  Psa.  cxiii. 
and  cxiv.  were  sung  before  the  Paschal  meal,  and  when 
it  was  concluded  then  the  remaining  Psalms.  See 
Matt.  xxvi.  30 ;  Mark  xiv.  26. 

Christian  application.  As  Paschal  hymns  of  praise 
for  deliverance,  the  Church  fitly  appoints  this  and  Psa. 
cxiv.  for  Easter  Day. 

I.  Ye  servants y  ue.  The  people  of  Israel. 

5.  The  contrast  between  the  "  high  dwelling "  and 
"  the  humbling "  is  well  conveyed  by  the  insertion  of 
"and  yet." 

6,  7.  Compare  Hannah's  song,  from  which  these  two 
verses  are  taken,  almost  word  for  word  ;  and  Mary's 
(i  Sam.  ii.  8  ;  Luke  i.  46, 48). 

9.  To  keep  house.  To  have  a  home,  that  is,  with  its 
laughter  and  joy  of  children.  Cp.  £xod.  i.  21 ;  2  Sam. 
vii.  II. 

Twenty-Third  Day— Evening  Prayer. 

Psalm  cxiv. 

Historical  occasion.  See  on  Psa.  cxiii.  This  Psalm 
presents  us  with  a  very  fine  and  grand  picture  of  the 
Exodus  and  entrance  into  Canaan.  For  rapidity  of 
action,  abruptness  and  fire,  with  firmly  seated  faith, 
this  Psalm  perhaps  has  no  equal.  It  is  probably  a 
psalm  of  early  date. 
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Christian  application.    See  on  Psa.  cxiii. 

1.  Strange  people.  Rather,  as  A,V.,  "  people  of 
strange  {i,e,  foreign  or  unintelligible)  language. 

2.  His  sanctuary.  Cp.  epithet  of  Promised  Land  in 
£xod.  XV.  17. 

8.  The  hard  rock.    Cp.  i  Cor.  x.  4. 

Psalm  cxv. 

Historical  occasion.  An  early  post-Captivity  Psalm, 
full  of  rejoicing  at  the  return  to  Judaea ;  probably  in- 
tended for  Temple  worship.  There  are  frequent 
allusions  to  Isaiah's  writings.  Some  think  that  w. 
12-15  were  sung  by  the  priest,  and  the  other  verses  by 
the  congregation. 

Christian  application.  As  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving 
for  abundant  mercies,  it  may  well  be  used  by  us,  of 
whom  God  has  indeed  been  mindful,  in  giving  His  only 
Son  to  die  for  us. 

4-8.  These  verses  show  how,  during  the  seventy 
years'  Captivity,  the  very  thought  of  idolatry  had 
become  hateful  to  the  Hebrews.  Psa.  cxxxv.  15,  18; 
Deut.  iv.  28. 

12.  Hath  been — shall.  The  past  is  an  earnest  of  the 
future. 

14.  Shall  increase.    Cp.  Deut.  i.  11. 

17.  Cp.  Isa.  xxxviii.  18.  No  distinct  revelation  of  a 
resurrection  had  yet  been  made. 

Twenty-Fourth  Day— Morning  Prayeri 

Psalm  cxvi. 

Historical  occasion.  Some  incident  perhaps  of 
private  life.  The  Psalm  is  no  doubt  of  late  date.  From 
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allusions  to  Psalnis,  evidently  of  David's  time,  we  see 
what  a  deep  impression  he  had  made  on  the  national 
mind. 

Christian  application.  Any  Christian  who  has 
passed  through  sorrow  and  trouble,  and  has  found  relief, 
ckn  express  his  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  benefits 
done  unto  him,  in  the  words  of  this  Psalm. 

I.  Well  pleased.  Rather,  "  I  love,"  the  object  of 
affection,  though  unexpressed,  being,  doubtless,  God. 

7.  Thy  rest,  etc*    The  rest  arising  from  trust  in  God. 

10.  /  believed,  etc.  The  meaning  is  not  clear,  but 
the  sense  appears  to  be  that  living  faith  will  find 
utterance.    St.  Paul  quotes  the  verse,  2  Cor.  iv.  13. 

12.  The  cup  of  salvation.  The  cup  of  thanksgiving, 
for  deliverances  received.  The  Christian  may  apply 
it  to  the  ^  Cup  of  blessing  "  in  i  Cor.  x.  16. 

13.  Right  dear  in  the  sight,  etc,    Cp.  Psa.  Ixxii.  14. 

14.  Son  of  Thine  handmaid.  See  Psa.  Ixxxvi.  16, 
note. 

16.  In  the  courts,  etc,  A  tradition  that  Hezekiah 
was  the  author  of  this  Psalm  is  supported  by  a  com- 
parison of  verse  16  with  2  Kings  xx.  5  and  Isa.  xxxviii. 
22. 

Psalm  cxvii. 

Historical  occasion.  Of  late  date,  this  Psalm,  with- 
out any  special  occasion  for  its  composition,  breathes 
the  wider  sympathies  always  possessed  by  the  finer 
spirits  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  which  found  its  full 
expression  under  the  Gospel.  See  Deut.  xxxii.  43 ; 
Rom.  XV.  II.  The  Psalm  was  used  probably  in  the 
Temple  service  as  a  doxology  after  other  Psalms. 

Christian  application,    St.  Paul  applies  verse  i  to 
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show  that  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  fdlow-hdrs  with  the 
Jews  of  the  promises  of  God ;  Rom.  zv.  ii. 

Psalm  cxviil 

Historical  occasion.  Uncert^n,  though  the  Psalm 
is  of  late  date.  Most  probably,  it  was  composed  for 
the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  second  Temple 
(Ezra  vL  16-22).  See  w.  19,  20,  22.  It  may  be 
divided  thus  : — 1-4.  Ftdl  choral  opening ;  5-13.  The 
call  upon  God  in  distress^  with  strong  expressions  of 
confidence »- sung  perhaps  by  half  the  choir;  14- 
18.  Thanksgiving  for  deliverance — ^full  choir;  19--27. 
Mingled  prayer  and  praise — by  half  the  choir ;  28, 
29.  Full  choral  ending. 

Christian  application.  From  the  very  frequent 
allusion  to  or  quotation  of  ver.  22  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  from  the  use  made  of  w.  25,  26  by  the  mul- 
titudes on  our  Lord's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  Psalm 
becomes  to  the  Christian  a  prophecy  of  His  Divine 
Lord.  It  was  referred  to  the  Messiah  even  by  the 
Jews  themselves,  and  is  appropriate  (see  especially  w. 
17-27)  as  a  proper  Psalm  for  Easter  Day. 

I.  O  give  thankSy  etc,  A  common  form  of  thanks- 
giving. See  I  Chron.  xvi.  34 ;  2  Chron.  v.  13 ;  Jer. 
xxxiii.  II  ;  Ezra  iii.  11. 

10,  II.  All  nations^  etc.  In  allusion  perhaps  to  diffi- 
culties mentioned  in  Ezra  iv. 

12.  Like  bees,  Cp.  Deut.  i.  44.  Fire  among  the 
thorns  quickly  dies  out. 

14.  So  Isa.  xii.  2  ;  Exod.  xv.  2. 

19.  The  gates  of  righteousness.  The  Temple  gates, 
so  called,  as  leading  to  God's  house  or  temple. 

22.  TKt  sfone^     Cp.  the  word  of  encouragement 
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given  by  the  prophet  Zechariah  (iv.  6-10)  to  Zerubbabel 
at  the  laying  the  foundation  of  the  second  Temple. 
But  its  highest  reference  is  to  our  Lord.  See  Isa.  xxviii. 
16 ;  Acts  iv.  II ;  i  Pet.  ii.  7. 

24.  This  is  the  day.    The  Lord's  Day— the  day  of 
Christ's  Resurrection. 

25.  Help  me  now.    Literally,  "  Hosannah  '* — "  save 
now."    Quoted  by  the  multitude,  Matt.  xxi.  9. 


Twenty-Fourth  Day— Evening  Prayer. 

Psalm  cxix. 

Historical  occasion.    Though  sought  for  by  some  in 
the  circumstances  of  David,  and  by  others  in  those  of 
Jeremiah  or  Daniel,  no  occasion  suits  the  Psalm  so 
well  as  the  restoration  'of  the  Law  under  Ezra,  who 
probably   composed   it.      It    is    the    longest    and 
most  elaborate  of  all  the  Psalms.     It  sets  forth  in 
fervent  2Uid  glowing  language  the  beauties  of  God's 
law,  and   the  spiritual   knowledge   and  blessedness 
which  come  of  obedience  to  it.    In  every  verse  save 
two  (122  and  132)  mention  is  made  of  the  law  under 
one  or  other  of  the  various  names  (or  words)  by  which 
it  was  known  to  the  Jews.     In  its  structure  the  Psalm 
is  highly  artificial.     Each  of  its  twenty-two  divisions 
of  eight  verses  begins  with  a  different  letter,  going 
regularly  through  the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  and  the  same 
letter  commences  each  verse  of  a  division.     In  each 
division  "some   special  excellence  of  God's  law  is 
celebrated." 

Christian  application.    The  pious  Israelite  saw,  as 
this  Psalm  shows  us,  much  of  the  depth  of  teaching 
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in  God's  law  given  through  Moses ;  how  much  more 
may  this  Psalm  express  the  feelings  of  the  Christian, 
instructed,  as  he  has  been,  by  Christ's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

7.  Thy  judgfKents,  The  word  is  used  here,  and 
throughout  the  Psalm,  in  the  sense  of  "law,'* "  decrees," 
"  precepts." 

9.  A  young  man.  The  Psalm  was  written,  perhaps, 
in  youth.    Cp.  verses  99,  100,  141,  note. 

19.  ^  stranger.  The  confession  of  God's  servants 
in  all  ages.  Cp.  Gen.  xlvii.  9;  i  Chron.  xxix.  15  ;  Heb. 
xi.  13  ;  I  Peter  ii.  11. 


Twenty-Fifth  Day— Morning  Prayer. 

Psalm  QyiV^.— Continued. 

38*  In  thy  servant.  So  as  *to  increase  my  love  and 
reverence  for  Thee. 

46.  Before  kings.    Cp.  Ezra  vii.  1 1-28  ;  Neh.  ii.  1-8. 

54.  In  the  house  of  my  pilgrimage.  In  the  place 
where  I  have  been  in  exile,  or  perhaps,  in  this  world, 
where  we  are  pilgrims. 

69.  Imagined  a  lie.  "Have  patched  up  a  lie,"  as 
against  Nehemiah  (vi.  6-13). 

Twenty-Fifth  Day— Evening  Prayer. 

Psalm  CXIX. — Continued. 

75,  76.  What  a  spiritual  experience  do  these  words 
imply  !    See  too  ver.  92. 

83.  A  bottle.  A  picture,  either  (i)  of  the  sad  effect 
of  trouble  upon  the  Psalmist's  life,  as  the  shrivelling 
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effect  of  smoke  upon  a  skin  bottle,  or  (2)  of  the  ripen- 
ing of  his  spiritual  life  through  trial  and  sorrow,  even 
as  the  wine  was  mellowed,  by  the  bottles  containing  it 
being  hung  up  in  the  smoke. 

96.  /  see  thaty  etc.  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that 
everything  else  has  its  season  and  time,  and  passes 
away,  but  God*s  law  is  infinite  and  everlasting. 

Twenty-Sixth  Day— Morning  Prayer. 
Psalm  cynyL.—Conttnued, 

109.  My  soul,  etc.  I  am  like  a  soldier,  who  carries 
his  life  in  his  hand. 

1 19.  Like  dross,  Cp.  Jer.  vi.  28-30 ;  Ezek.  xxii. 
18-22. 

122.  Make  ThoUy  etc.  Rather,  "Be  surety,"  etc.,  as 
A.V. 

126.  Destroyed,  See  the  account  in  Ezra  (x.  18) 
and  Nehemiah  (xiii.  4-7). 

127.  And  precious  stone,  P.B.V.  here  follows  the 
LXX. 

130.  When  Thy  Word,  etc.  This  is  scarcely  correct. 
The  meaning  is  that  when  God's  word  is  revealed  to 
the  soul,  it  gives  light,  even  to  the  plainest  and  most 
uncultured. 

140.  Tried  to  the  uttermost,  and  therefore,  "highly 
refined,"  or  "very  pure,''  as  A.V.    Cp.  Psa.  xii.  6. 

Twenty-Sixth  Day— Evening  Prayer, 

Psalm  cxix.,— Continued, 

141.  Small,  Perhaps, "  young,"  as  same  word  in 
Gen.  xix.  31.  So  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  others.  Cp. 
verse  9,  note. 
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148.  The  flight  watches.  Of  which  there  were 
anciently  three  (v.  Lam.  ii.  19  ;  Judg.  vii.  19 ;  Exod 
xiv.  24 ;  I  Sam.  xi.  11),  and  later  four  (Mk.  xiii.  35. 
Cp.  Acts  xii.  4). 

155.  Healthy  Le,  "  Salvation,"  or  "  deliverance." 

164.  Seven  iimesy  i,e,  again  and  again.  Cp.  Psa.  Iv.  17. 

165.  Not  offended  at  it.  Things  which  occasion 
difficulty  and  doubt  to  others  do  not  to  them.  And  so 
St.  John  says  (i  Ep.  ii.  10). 

176.  /  have  gone  astray y  etc.  In  spite  of  much 
watchfulness  and  great  love,  there  are  many  failings. 
Cp.  Luke  xvii.  10. 


Twenty-Seventh  Day— Morning  Prayer. 

Psalm  cxx. 

Historical  occasion.  This  Psalm,  with  the  next 
fourteen,  form  a  kind  of  Psalter  within  a  Psalter.  They 
are  all  called  "  songs  of  the  goings-up  "  (A.V.  songs 
of  degrees).  They  were  evidently  (see  cxx\n.)  collected 
into  their  present  form  after  the  Captivity.  They 
were  probably  sung  by  the  pilgrims  from  the  rest 
of  the  Holy  Land,  as  they  went  up  (cp.  John  xii.  20) 
annually  to  keep  the  feasts  in  Jerusalem.  Except  Psa. 
cxxxii.,  these  fifteen  Psalms  are  all  very  short,  and  ex- 
press each  but  one  thought,  hope  or  feeling.  This  Psa. 
cxx.  is  a  prayer  for  deliverance  from  the  calumnies  of 
his  enemies. 

Christian  application.  Both  this  Psa.  cxx.  and  all 
the  "  songs  of  the  goings-up "  ^  can  be  used  by  the 
Christian  as  reflecting  and  expressing  his  own  spiritual 
experience,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow. 

'  Except  perhaps  Psa.  cxxxii.,  which  see. 
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3, 4.  Either  describe  more  fully  the  false  tongue 
already  spoken  of  (cp,  Jer.  ix.  8 ;  James  iii.  6),  or  the 
punishment  awaiting  it.    Second,  perhaps,  better. 

Hot  burning  coals.  Literally,  "coals  of  retem,"  or 
"broom"  (A.V.  "  juniper '0>  much  used  for  fire- wood, 
and  retaining  heat  for  a  long  time. 

5.  Mesech.  A  wild  tribe  dwelling  at  the  northern 
limit  of  the  then  known  world  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus  (see  Gen.  x.  2). 

Kedar.  The  representative  tribe  of  the  southern 
limit,  South  Arabia  (cp.  Song  of  Solomon  i.  5  ;  Isa. 
xxi.  13-17).  These  tribes  are  mentioned  with  a  sort 
of  horror,  as  extreme  types  of  barbarism. 


Psalm  cxxi. 

I.  The  hills.  Of  the  Holy  Land  (cp.  Isa.  Iii.  7 ; 
Nah.  i.  15) ;  to  the  Christian,  of  the  heavenly  country. 
The  Psalmist  was  perhaps  in  exile. 

6.  Bum  thee.  Sunstroke  is  a  great  danger  in  hot 
countries  (cp.  2  Kings  iv.  18-20  ;  Jonah  iv.  8).  So,  too, 
the  moon  is  known,  in  South  America,  for  instance,  to 
exercise  a  bad  effect  on  the  eyes  of  one  sleeping  in  the 
open  air  in  the  moonlight. 

7.  8.  Preserve,  Rather,  "  keep."  The  Hebrew  word 
being  the  same  as  in  ver.  3,  etc. 

8.  Thy  going  out^  etc,    Cp.  Deut,  xxviii,  6. 


Psalm  cxxii. 

3.  At  unity.  Effect  of  first  sight  of  Jerusalem  upon 
the  pilgrim.  The  Psalm  appears  to  have  been  com- 
posed in  the  reign  of  one  of  the  later  Kings  of  Judah, 
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when  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  were  still  in  their 
glory,  and  the  house  of  David  still  on  the  throne 
(w.  I,  5,  9). 

4.  The  tribes  go  up.  In  obedience  to  the  law,  Deut 
xvi.  1 6.  To  testify  unto^  etc.  Rather  a  law,  or  or- 
dinance, to  Israel,  which  has  been  given  by  God. 

5.  The  seat  of  judgment,    Cp.  Deut  xvii.  9. 

6-9.  A  beautiful  prayer,  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  earthly  (cp.  Luke  xix.  42),  but  only  in  the  heavenly, 
Jerusalem.     Cp.  Rev.  xxi.,  xxii. 

Psalm  cxxiii, 

2.  Unto  the  hand.  The  servant  of  God  awaits  the 
least  sign  of  His  will.  The  circumstances  of  Neh.  ii. 
1-8  answer  well  to  this  verse. 

3.  Utterly  despised,  A  comparison  of  this  verse 
with  Neh.  ii.  19  and  iv.  1-4  suggests  a  date  for  the 
composition  of  this  Psalm, 


Psalm  cxxiv. 

I.  On  our  side.     With  the  thanksgiving  of  this 
Psalm  cp.  the  circumstances  detailed  in  Neh.  iv.,  vi. 

3.  Quick,    Alive.    Cp.  Numb.  xvi.  30,  33. 

4.  Deep  waters^  etc,      Cp.   Psa.  xviii.  4,  16;    Isa. 
viii,  7,  8. 

6.  Even  as  a  bird.     For  which  there  seemed  no 
hope  of  escape. 

Psalm  cxxv. 

I.  They  that  put  their  trust.    The  returned  exiles, 
in  their  great  difficulties,  were  encouraged  by  the 
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prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  to  one  of  whom  this 
Psahn  may  be  ascribed. 

2.  So  standeth  the  Lord,  Cp.  Zech.  ii.  4,  5.  The 
hills  surrounding  Jerusalem  on  all  sides  are  higher 
than  those  upon  which  the  Holy  City  stands. 

3.  The  rody  or  sceptre.  Emblem  of  power.  The  lot 
of  the  righteous.  The  Holy  Land^  or  more  especially, 
Jerusalem  itself.    Cp.  Ezra  iv.  3. 

I,  As  turn  back.  Allusion  perhaps  to  half-hearted 
Jews,  who  were  inclined  to  side  with  their  enemies. 

In  the  last  clause  of  the  verse,  omit  but.  The  words 
are  an  expression  of  confidence,  closing  the  Psalm. 


Twenty-Seventh  Day—Evening  Prayer. 

Psalm  cxxvi. 

I.  When  the  Lord,  etc.  The  permission  to  the  Jews 
to  return  to  their  own  land  was  such  a  joyful  fulfilling 
of  prophecy  (Jer.  xxv.  12,  xxix.  10),  that  it  was  like  a 
dream.    Job  viii.  21.    Cp.  Psa.  Ixxxv. 

5.  Turn,  The  first  band  of  returned  exiles  was 
only  a  small  company.  The  Psalmist  now  prays  that 
those  who  were  still  in  captivity  might  also  return. 
But  some  would  translate  (in  ver.  5)  "Relieve  our 
misery,"  and  understand  the  words  of  the  sorrow  and 
disappointment  felt  by  the  returned  Jews  at  all  their 
sore  trials  and  difficulties.  Verse  6  appears  to  support 
this  interpretation.  As  the  rivers  in  the  South,  The 
meaning  is,  "  May  they  return  to  their  land,  bringing 
back  joy  and  activity,  even  as  the  rivers  in  the  early 
spring,  swollen  by  winter  rains,  fertilize  the  hot  parched 
southern  country,*' 
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7,  Beartth  forth  good  seed.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
many  trials  and  afflictions  of  the  Jews  on  their  first 
return  from  captivity,  and  for  many  years  after.  But 
the  seed  they  are  sowing  is  good.  The  substantive 
translated  "good"  ("precious,"  A.V.),  only  occurs 
here  and  in  Job  xxviii.  i8,  where  it  is  rendered 
"price."  Its  import  is  doubtful,  but  it  may  mean 
good  in  the  sense  of  being  "  up  to  weight."  The  cor- 
responding verb  occurs  frequently.  Cp.  Amos  ix.  13, 
"soweth";  Hag.  ii.  3-^,  17-19. 

Psalm  cxxvii. 

I.  The  house.  Either  (i)  the  Temple,  or  (2)  the 
house  in  which  a  man  lives.  So  the  cityj  either  (i) 
Jerusalem,  or  (2)  the  particular  city  in  which  the  man 
may  be  dwelling.  Those  who  understand  it  in  the  first 
sense,  either  accept  the  Inscription — "of  Solomon" — ^as 
correct,  or  regard  the  Psalm  as  an  echo  of  Haggai's 
words  of  rebuke  in  chap.  i.  2-1 1.  If,  as  seems  more 
likely,  the  second  sense  is  correct,  we  have  in  this 
Psalm  a  very  beautiful  picture  (of  uncertain  date)  of 
the  domestic  life  of  a  pious  Israelite. 

3.  The  bread  of  carefulness.  Procured  by  hard 
labour  and  toil.  Cp.  Gen.  v.  29.  His  beloved  sleep. 
The  meaning  is  "  He  blesseth  His  beloved  while  they 
sleep  "  unknown  to  themselves.  They  need  qot  there- 
fore be  over-anxious  or  careful.  Cp.  Matt  vi.  25-34 ; 
Luke  X.  41 ;  i  Pet.  v.  7. 

5.  The  young  children.  The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
is,  "  Children  bom  to  a  man  while  he  himself  is  yet 
young."    Cp.  Prov.  v.  18 ;  Gen.  xxxvii.  3. 

6.  In  the  gate.  The  Eastern  place  of  judgment 
Deut  xxi.  19 ;  Ruth  iv.  i.    The  reference  seems,  how- 
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ever,  to  be  the   promise  made  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
xxii.  17).  • 

Psalm  cxxviii. 

Another  bright  picture  of  the  family  life  of  the  God- 
fearing Israelite,  and  of  the  blessings  attending  him  ; 
written  probably  to  encourage  the  newly  returned 
exiles  to  live  upright  and  pious  lives.  In  a  spiritual 
sense  it  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  fruitfulness  of 
Christ's  Church. 

2.  The  labours  of  thine  hands.  The  first  part  of  the 
blessing.    Cp.  Lev.  xxvi.  5-16,  and  Haggai  i.,  ii. 

3.  upon  the  walls.  Rather,  "  in  the  inner  parts." 
The  words  apply  to  the  wife,  whose  duties  are  at  home, 
not  to  the  vine,  which  was  not  trained  by  the  sides  of 
the  houses.  The  vine  was  the  emblem  of  fruitfulness 
and  perhaps  of  dependence,  as  needing  support ;  the 
olive  (ver.  4),  on  the  other  hand,  pictures  strong 
vigorous  life.^ 

4.  Olive-branches,  "  Olive  plants,"  A.V.  is  better. 
The  idea  is  that  of  young  saplings  siuroimding  the 
parent  tree. 

6.  Out  of  Sion,  As  the  dwelling-place  of  God, 
whence  his  blessings  flow.    Cp.  Psa.  iii.  4,  xiv.  7. 

Jerusalem  in  prosperity.  The  well-being  of  the 
state  depended  on  the  well-doing  of  its  families. 

7»  And^    Omit.    Cp.  Psa.  cxxv.  5,  note. 

Psalm  cxxix. 

A  strain  of  joy  at  deliverance  from  captivity.  Per» 
haps  by  same  author  as  Psa.  cxxiv. 

I.  Many  a  time.    The  history  of  Israel  was  one  of 

*  See  Perowne. 

1  ^ 
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constant  conflict,  often  of  defeat,  sometimes  of  victory, 
of  ever-repeated  instances  of  God's  njercy.    From  my 
youth.  The  time  spent  in  Eg^t   Cp.  Jer.  ii.  2,  iii.  25 ; 
Hos.  xL  I. 

2.  Home  not  prevailed.  Cp.  2  Cor.  iv.  8-10  for  the 
Christian  parallel 

3.  Furrows,  The  wounds  made  by  the  lash  on  the 
slave's  back.    Cp.  Isa.  L  6,  IL  23. 

6.  Afore  it  be  plucked  up.  Rather,  as  A.V.,  •*  afore 
it  groweth  up,"  or  has  come  to  maturity.  Cp.  Isa. 
xxxvii.  27. 

8.  For  the  scene  suggested  and  the  blessing^  cp. 
Ruth  ii.  3,  4. 


Psalm  cxxx. 

A  Psalm  of  deep  sorrow  for  sin,  with  a  cry  for  mercy. 
It  is  the  sixth  of  the  Penitential  Psalms,  and  is  appro- 
priately read  on  Ash  Wednesday.  The  sorrow  is  per- 
haps national  rather  than  personal 

I.  Out  of  the  deep,  A  frequent  expression  for  heavy 
misery  and  affliction.  Cp.  Psa.  Ixix.  2-14  ;  Isa.  IL  10 ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  34. 

3.  Who  fnay  abide  it,    Cp.  Nah.  i.  6  ;  MaL  liL  2. 

4.  Shalt  Thou  be  feared.  The  effect  of  forgiveness 
on  the  truly  penitent  is  fear,  springing  out  of  love,  lest 
they  should  offend  again.  Cp.  Jer.  xxxiii.  9 ;  2  Cor. 
V.  14. 

5.  In  His  Word^  ue.  His  promise. 

6.  Before  the  morning  watch,    Cp.  Deut  xxviii.  67. 
8.  From  all  his  sins.      Not  from  the  punishment 

merely,  but  from  the  power  and  habit  of  sim 
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Psalm  cxxxi. 


If  not  written  by  David  it  breathes  intensely  his 
spirit  of  true  humility.    Cp.  2  Sam.  vi.  22,  xvi.  10. 
I.  Cp.  Jer.  xlv.  5. 

3.  As  a  child  that  is  weaned  from  his  mother. 
Rather,  "  as  a  weaned  child  upon  his  mother."  Just 
as  a  child,  after  being  weaned,  no  longer  cries  for  the 
nourishment  it  at  first  missed,  but  reclines  peacefully 
on  its  mother's  bosom,  so  the  Psalmist's  soul,  being 
broken  it  may  be  of  its  proud,  sinful  longings,  reclines 
upon  God,  and  rests  upon  His  promise. 

4.  Prayer  that  his  nation  may  follow  the  Psalmist's 
example  of  patient  hope. 


Twenty-Eighth  Day— Morning  Prayer. 

Psalm  cxxxli. 

Historical  occasion.  This  Psalm,  in  its  length  and 
the  obscurity  of  its  date  and  authorship,  differs  from 
the  other  Psalms  of  the  goings-up.  It  seems  most 
probable  that  it  was  composed  for  some  reformation 
of  the  Temple  service  (see  2  Kings  xii.,  xxii.),  and 
afterwards  appropriated  by  the  returned  exiles. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  is  Messianic,  as 
St.  Peter  shows  (Acts  ii.  30),  and  the  promise  in  w. 
II,  12  renders  it  speciaUy  appropriate  for  Christmas 
Day. 

I.  His  trouble.  Rather,  "anxious  care,'*  to  build 
the  Temple. 

3.  Tabernacle  of  mine  house.  Poetical  expression 
for  his  house. 

6,  At  Ephrata,  There  is  no  thoroughly  satisfactory 
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explanation  of  this  difficult  verse.  Perhaps  the  best  is 
that  the  various  reports  about  the  ark  reached  Ephrata 
(Bethlehem),  where  David's  youth  was  spent,  and  that 
when  at  last  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his  long-cherished 
wish  of  bringing  it  to  Zion,  he  found  it  at  Kirjath- 
jearim,  "  the  city  of  the  woods." 

7.  His  footstool.    The  ark.    See  Psa.  Ixxx.  i. 

9.  Clothed  with  righteousness.  Cp.  Job  xxix.  14 ; 
Isa.  Ixi.  10 ;  Rev.  xix.  8. 

10.  Turn  not  away,  "Refuse  not  the  prayer/' 
"deny  me  not,'*  as  in  i  Kings  ii.  16.  The  verses  8-10 
are  taken  nearly  verbatim  from  Solomon's  prayer  in  1 
Chron.  vi.  41,  42.  They  prove  that  the  Psalm  is  later 
than  David's  time,  and  the  word  "  anointed "  shows 
that  it  dates  before  the  Captivity,  as  after  that  event 
there  was  in  reality  no  "  anointed  "  one. 

ii»  The  Lord  hath  sworn*  Cp.  2  Sam,  vii.  11-16; 
I  Kings  viii.  25  ;  Acts  ii.  30. 

18.  The  horn.  Emblem  of  power.  A  lantern.  Em- 
blem of  prosperity.  Cp.  2  Sam.  xxi.  17  ;  i  Kings  xi. 
36,  etc. 

Psalm  cxxxiii. 

Composed  perhaps  originally  by  David,  at  the  sight 
of  some  beautiful  example  of  family  love  and  affection, 
this  Psalm  became  to  the  exiles  and  the  pilgrims  a 
song  of  sweetness,  exhorting  them  to  national  unity. 

2.  The  precious  ointment.  Or  rather,  "  oil"  Cp. 
Exod.  XXX.  23-33  ;  Lev.  viii.  12,  30.  The  fragrance  of 
the  oil,  to  the  composition  of  which  many  ingredients 
went,  aptly  pictures  forth  brotherly  love. 

3.  The  dew  of  Hermon,  The  moisture  from  the 
melting  snows  of  Hermon  descends  upon  the  lower 
hills  of  JudasLj  even  as  the  oil  flowed  down  from  the 
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head  to  the  beard  and  garment  of  the  anointed  priest. 
How  ought  this  Psalm  to  speak  to  Christians  ! 

Psalm  cxxxiv. 

The  last  of  the  pilgrim  "  songs  of  the  up-goings." 
It  forms  a  kind  of  final  blessing  to  these  songs. 

2.  Even  in  the  ,  ,  .  our  God.  Inserted  from  the 
LXX.  In  verses  1-3  the  Psalmist  exhorts  the  priests, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  the  night-watch,  to  make 
their  watch  an  opportunity  for  devotional  exercise ; 
and 

4.  The  priests  return  answer  by  blessing  the  Psal- 
mist. 

Psalm  cxxxv. 

Historical  occasion.  The  setting-up  again,  probably 
after  the  Captivity,  of  the  Temple  service.  It  is  an 
exhortation  to  the  Priests  and  Levites,  resembling 
that  of  Psa.  cxxxiv.,  and  consisting  in  great  degree  of 
quotations  from  other  Psalms  and  Books.  See  mar- 
ginal reference. 

Christian  application.  As  the  spiritual  successors 
of  Israel,  Christians  can  take  up  this  Psalm  and  sing 
it  as  their  own. 

4.  His  own  possession.  Or,  as  in  A.V.,  "  His  pecu- 
liar treasure."  So  Moses  said  (Exod.  xix.  5 ;  Deut, 
vii.  6,  xiv.  2) ;  and  St.  Peter  transferred  the  title  to 
Christians.    See  i  Peter  ii.  5,  9. 

7.  With  the  rain,  A.V.  translates  "  for  the  rain," 
i,e,  which  issue  in  rain. 

10.  Sehon,  Og,  See  Numb.  xxi.  21-35.  Cp.  Amos 
ii.  9. 

21.  Out  of  Zion,  For  from  Zion  has  gone  forth 
Jehovah's  blessing  in  Christ  Jesus  to  all  the  world. 
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Twenty-Eighth  Day— Evening  Prayer. 

Psalm  cxxxvi. 

Historical  occasion,  A  post-exile  Psalm  of  uncer- 
tain date,  perhaps  sung  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  second  Temple.  But  it  would 
suit  many  events  in  the  reviving  life  of  the  nation  at 
that  time.  See  Ezra  iii.  ii;  Neh.  xii.  40.  This  Psalm 
resembles  much  Psa.  cxxxv.  Both  no  doubt  had  the 
same  author.  The  structure  of  the  Psalm  is  unusual 
The  first  line  of  each  verse  pursues  the  subject  of  the 
Psalm,  while  the  second  line  is  a  kind  of  chorus^  sung 
by  the  whole  choir  in  response  to  the  single  voice 
which  sang  the  first  part. 

Christian  application.  As  a  retrospect  of  Israelite 
history,  it  is  of  value  to  the  Christian,  enabling  him 
the  better  to  trace  in  His  dealings  with  the  chosen 
people  God*s  hand  preparing  the  Messiah's  way. 

I.  His  mercy y  etc.  This  chorus  was  appointed  to  be 
sung  by  David.  See  i  Chron.  xvi.  41 ;  2  Chron.  vii. 
3,  XX.  21  ;  Neh.  xii.  46. 

6.  Laid  out^  etc,    Cp.  Isa.  xlii.  5,  xliv.  24. 

27.  This  verse  is  added  from  the  Vulgate.  It  does 
not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  or  LXX. 

Psalm  cxxxvii. 

Historical  occasion.  Written  either  during  the  Cap- 
tivity, or  else  by  some  one  immediately  after  his  return 
to  Jerusalem.     It  is  intensely  patriotic. 

Christian  application.  In  a  spiritual  sense  this 
Psalm  may  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  the  Chris- 
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tian's  joy  in  the  sense  of  deliverance  from  the  captivity 
of  sin,  and  restoration  in  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  The  willows.  The  weeping  willow.  4.  Cp.  Neh, 
ii.  2,  3. 

3.  In  our  heaviness.  This  rendering,  although  it 
makes  good  sense,  does  not  agree  either  with  the 
Hebrew  or  the  LXX,  Cp.  A.V. ;  exact  sense  of 
original  is  doubtful 

7.  Down  with  it^  etc.  Refers  to  the  evil  conduct  of 
the  Edomites  when  the  Jews  were  carried  captive. 
See  Obadiah  i~i6,  and  cp.  Isa.  xxxiv.,  Ixiii.  1-4 ;  Lam. 
iv.  22  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  12-14.^  The  conduct  of  Edom,  a 
kindred  and  once  subject  nation,  sank  deeply  into  the 
Jewish  heart. 

8.  Wasted  with  misery.  This  is  better  than  A.V., 
"who  art  to  be  destroyed."  Babylon  had  already 
been  taken  by  Cyrus  (B.C.  538),  and  the  Psalmist  now 
looks  forward  to  its  complete  overthrow,  which  hap- 
pened B.C.  516.  Cp.  Isa.  xxi.  9.  Babylon  was  to  the 
prophets  the  symbol  of  the  opposition  of  evil  to  good. 
Isa.  xiv. 

Psalm  cxxxviii. 

Historical  occasion.  This  and  the  next  seven  Psalms 
have  been  called  "The  Israelite's  manual  oi private 
prayer  and  praise.**^  They  are  all  ascribed  to  David, 
and  if  not  his,  they  breathe  his  spirit  and  devotion. 
The  LXX.,  in  doubt  as  to  the  authorship,  add  the 
names  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  to  David's. 

Christian  application.  These  personal  Psalms  are 
full  of  expressions  which  suit  the  spiritual  circumstances 
of  God's  servants  in  all  ages. 

*  See  also  Stanley's  Jewish  Churchy  u.  p.  556. 
'  Bishop  Wordsworth. 
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1.  Before  the  gods.  Either,  before  "the  heathen 
deities  "  in  scorn  of  them  (cp.  Psa.  xcv.  3,  xcvi.  5),  or, 
before  the  **  mighty  ones  of  the  earth  "  (q).  ver.  4 ;  Psa. 
bcxxii.  I,  cxix.  46).  The  LXX.,  however,  and  others, 
render  "  in  the  presence  of  the  angels." 

2.  Thy  holy  Temple.  The  Tabernacle,  if  the  Psalm 
is  David's.  Cp.  Psa.  v.  7,  where  see  note ;  Josh.  vi. 
24 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  20.    See  also  2  Sam.  vii.  18. 

Thy  Name  ,  .  ,  all  things.  So  the  LXX.,  but 
rendering  of  A. V.  is  better,  "  Thy  Word  above  all 
Thy  name."  The  Psalmist  seems  to  refer  to  the 
special  word  of  promise  given  to  David  (2  Sam.  vii.), 
which  marks  a  "  new  era  in  Scripture  prophecy,"  and 
which  St.  Peter  tells  us  (Acts  ii.  30)  David  understood 
of  the  Messiah.  It  was  a  revelation  above  all  previous 
revelations. 

5.  In  the  ways.    Of,  or  concerning  the  ways. 

8.  Shall  make  good.  Or,  as  A.V.,  *'  will  perfect." 
Cp.  David's  prayer,  2  Sam.  vii,  25-29. 


Twenty-Ninth  Day— Morning  Prayer, 

Psalm  cxxxix. 

Historical  occasion.  Doubtful.  The  inscription 
assigns  it  to  David,  and  its  great  beauty  fully  bears 
out  the  title.  The  so-called  Aramaic  forms  found  in  it, 
and  making  it,  as  some  think,  of  late  date,  may  not 
improbably  be  simply  dialectic  variations,  such  as  are 
common  to  all  languages. 

Christian  application.  There  is  no  need  of  any 
special  explanation.  Every  Christian  heart  can  apply 
this  Psalnu 
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1.  My  daum-sitting,  Cp.  Deut  vi.  7,  and  for  verses 
1-5  cp.  Acts  xvii.  28. 

2.  About  my  path.  Rather,  searchest,  winnowest. 
See  A.V.  margin. 

7-1 1.  Cp.  Jer.  xxiii.  23,  24. 

8.  The  sea.  The  west.  The  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  shoot  up  from  the  east,  and  in  a  moment  are 
3hining  in  the  west 

12.  Reins,  Kidneys,  the  seat  of  feeling,  etc.,  with  the 
Hebrew,  as  the  liver  with  the  Romans,  and  the  heart 
with  us.     Covered  me.    Thou  didst  weave  me. 

15,  16.  All  my  members,  etc.  Literally,  "in  Thy 
book  were  all  these  things  (or  days)  written  ;  days 
were  formed,  and  there  was  not  one  of  them."  The 
meaning  is,  Thou  sawest  all  the  future,  before  even  a 
single  day  had  been  made.    Cp.  Job  x.  5-1 1. 

18.  When  I  wake  up.  The  Psalmist  is  so  absorbed 
by  his  studies  of  God's  attributes,  that  the  moment  he 
awakes  his  thoughts  revert  to  his  favourite  theme. 

19.  Notice  the  abrupt  transition  from  one  subject  to 
another. 

24.  Way  of  wickedness.  Literally,  "way  of  trouble, 
pain,  or  sorrow."    Cp.  Isa.  xiv.  3. 


Psalm  cxl. 

Historical  occasion.  Supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  written  when  David  was  exposed  to  the  malice 
of  Saul  and  Doeg  ;  ^  others  ascribe  it  and  the  next  two 
Psalms  to  the  evil,  persecuting  times  of  Manasseh.  It 
has  several  unusual  words.  All  we  can  say  is  that  it 
is  very  Davidic  in  style. 

^  See  X  Sam.  xxii.j  xxiii. 
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Christian  appUcoHon.  The  Psalm  may  well  be  used 
as  an  appeal  for  God's  help  against  our  spiritual  foes. 

7.  Day  of  battle.  Literally^  day  of  armour.  Cp. 
I  Sam.  xviL  45. 

8.  Desire.    The  word  only  occurs  here. 

10.  The  Pit  The  word  only  occurs  here.  Some 
would  render,  "whirlpools." 

\i,  A  man  full  of  words ^  i,e,  of  evil  words.  Cp, 
ver.  3. 

1 3.  In  Thy  sight.    Protected  by  Thee. 


Psalm  cxli. 

Historical  occasion.  Uncertain.  Some  assign  it  to 
the  persecuting  times  of  Manasseh,  while  others  ascribe 
it,  with  the  inscription,  to  David,  and  we  think  it  was 
written  at  the  time  of  his  flight  from  Absalom. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  may  be  used  as 
a  prayer  for  "right  judgment,"  and  for  protection 
against  spiritual  foes. 

2.  Incense.  Symbolical  of  prayer.  Rev.  viii.  3,  4. 
The  Psalmist  alludes  to  the  daily  evening  service  of 
the  Temple  from  which  it  would  seem  he  was  excluded. 

5-8.  The  meaning  of  these  verses  is  obscure,  chiefly 
because  we  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  imder 
which  the  Psalm  was  written. 

Let  noty  etc.  Rather,  "  their  precious  balms  (*  excel- 
lent oil,' A.V.)  shall  not  break,"  etc.  The  use  of  oil  for 
anointing  the  body  is  a  well-known  custom  in  the 
East.  Cp.  Psa.  xxiii.  5  ;  Dan.  x.  3.  The  Psalmist  will 
bear  cheerfully  the  rebukes  of  the  righteous,  and  as  for 
his  enemies,  his  weapon  against  them  shall  always 
be  prayer. 

Their  judges.     Probably  means  that    when   the 
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leaders  of  the  enemies  are  overthrown^  their  followers 
will  be  ready  to  listen  to  words  of  reconciliation.  Cp, 
events  after  deaths  of  Ahithophd  and  Absalom, 

In  stony  places.  They  are  hurled  over  the  precipice 
on  the  rocks  beneath.    Cp.  2  Chron.  xxv.  12. 

Our  bones.  The  allusion  perhaps  is  to  the  staring 
appearance  of  the  Psalmist  and  his  friends  from  star- 
vation (cp.  Job  xxxiii.  21) ;  or  it  may  be  that  the 
Psalmist  is  picturing  the  intention,  happily  unaccom- 
plished, of  his  foes  respecting  himself  and  his  friends. 

Heweth  wood.  Omit  "wood,"  as  not  in  Hebrew, 
and  render,  "  as  when  one  furroweth  and  cleaveth  the 
earth." 

1 1.  Cast  not  out.  Or,  "  pour  not  out,"  ue,  to  death, 
as  in  Isa.  liii.  12. 


Twenty-Ninth  Day— Evening  Prayer. 

Psalm  cxlii. 

Historical  occasion.  Uncertain,  although  its  style 
would  bear  out  the  inscription,  that  it  was  written  by 
David,  when  in  the  cave.  The  cave  may  have  been 
either  that  of  Adullam  (i  Sam.  xxii.  i),  or  of  Engedi 
(i  Sam.  xxiv.  3,  4).  Cp.  Psa.  IviL  The  Psalm  may 
have  been  found  after  the  Exile  in  some  book  now 
lost,  and  added  to  the  Psalter.  Some  think  it  was 
written  by  a  later  hand,  in  imitation  of  David's  manner, 
and  others  assign  it  to  the  times  of  Manasseh. 

Christian  application.  Most  fittingly  may  the 
Christian  use  it  in  any  time  of  deep  spiritual  distress. 
In  the  Old  Sarum  P.B.  it  was  appointed  for  Good 
Friday. 
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3.  Laidasnart.  Cp.  Psa.  IviL  6;  czL  5 ;  rxti.  lo^ 
II  ;  I  Sam.  xxiv.  11. 

4.  /  looked.  Rather,  ''  Look  on  the  right  hand** 
The  Psahnist  beseeches  God  to  see  how,  though  in 
a  crowd,  he  is  despised  and  uncared  for.  Cp.  2  Tim. 
iv.  16, 17. 

9.  Out  of  prison.  Figurative.  Cp.  Isa.  xlii.  7,  where 
the  same  word  is  used  Resort.  To  show  their  joy  at 
my  deUverance.  The  words  are  rendered  by  some 
**  shall  crown  themselves,"  in  token  of  their  joy. 


Psalm  cxliii. 

Historical  occasion.  Assigned  in  its  inscription  to 
David,  of  whose  earnest  longings  after  God  the  Psalm 
is  full  But  its  quotations  from  other  Psalms  makes  it 
probable  that  it  is  a  post-exile  Psalm,  written  by  one 
who  had  made  David's  songs  his  great  study.  The 
Psalm  is  divided  into  two  parts :  1-6.  Statement  of 
the  Psalmist's  sad  case ;  7-12.  His  prayer  to  God  for 
deliverance. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  is  the  last  of  the 
seven  Penitential  Psalms,  and  is  appointed  for  Ash 
Wednesday.  The  Church  therefore  teaches  us  that  it 
is  for  the  use  of  those  who  feel  their  sinfulness,  and 
desire  God's  pardon  and  grace. 

2.  Be  justified.  Rather,  "is  righteous"  (or  just). 
Cp.  Job.  ix.  15,  X.  15,  xxii.  4  ;  Psa.  xix.  9.  "  He  is  just 
whom  God  acquits. 

3.  Long  dead.    Cp.  Lam.  iii.  6. 

8.  In  the  mornings  i.e.  soon,  quickly.  Cp.  Psa,  xc.  14. 

9.  To  hide  me.    Cp.  Col.  iii.  3. 

10.  Let  Thy  loving  Spirit^  etc.  This  is  better  than 
A.V.,"  Thy  Spirit  is  good.'' 
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The  land  of  righteousness.  Literally,  **the  plain 
country,"  or  "  the  table-land."  Cp.  Deut.  iv.  43,  and 
Jer.  xlviii.  21,  where  the  same  words  occur.  P.B.V. 
gives  right  meaning,  figuratively.  Cp.  Psa.  xxvii.  1 1 
(A, v.),  13  (P.B.V.). 


Thirtieth  Day — Morning  Prayer. 

Psalm  cxliv. 

Historical  occasion.  The  first  eleven  verses  are 
probably  a  composition  from  other  Psalms  of  David's, 
especially  Psa.  xviii.  Desiring  to  inspirit  his  nation  by 
the  thought  of  past  glories,  some  later  hand  has  pre- 
fixed these  verses  to  a  short  Psalm  (w.  12-15)  o^  l^is 
own,  which  is  highly  original,  and  breathes  an  earnest 
prayer  for  the  renewed  prosperity  of  the  people. 

Christian  application.  The  Psalm  represents  the 
spiritual  glories  of  our  Divine  Lord,  Who  with  His 
voice  pleads  for  His  people.    Heb.  vii.  25* 

6.  Tear  theni^  i.e,  my  enemies*    Psa.  xviii.  9-14. 

8.  Right  hand  of  wickedness.  As  having  been  lifted 
up  in  taking  an  oath,  which  was  not  kept.  Cp.  Gen. 
xiv.  22  ;  Isa.  Ixii.  8. 

10.  Unto  kings.  The  royal  family  of  David.  Z>«2//^ 
Thy  servant.  His  descendants  probably  are  meant 
here,  not  David  himself.  Cp.  use  of  "Jacob''  and 
"  Israel''  in  Psa.  cxlvii.  19. 

12.  As  the  young  plants — as  the  polished  comers^ 
The  vigour  and  activity  of  the  youth  are  represented, 
and  the  beauty  and  home  life  of  the  maidens.  Cp.  i 
Kings  vii.  21. 

13.  Streets.    Rather,  "  pastures,"  "  fields." 
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14.  Streets.  A  different  word,  meaning  the  squares 
or  open  spaces  in  a  city,  where  men  congregate.  Cp. 
2  Chron.  xxxiL  6 ;  Neh.  viiL  i. 


Psalm  cxlv.    (An  Alphabetical  Psalm.) 

Historical  occasion.  Quite  uncertain.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Psalm  is  later  than  David's 
time.  It  is  a  fine  ode,  celebrating  God's  care  for  alL 
It  alone  of  all  the  Psalms  is  called  a  Tehillah,  a  word 
meaning  Praise.  The  Book  of  Psalms  is  called  Te- 
hillim,  or  Praises. 

Christian  application.  It  is  a  proper  Psalm  for 
Whitsunday,  and  most  fitly  chosen  for  that  great 
Festival  on  which  God  gave  to  His  Church  "  diver- 
sities of  gifts,"  but  all  through  the  same  Spirit 

13.  An  everlasting  kingdom.  Literally,^' a  kingdom 
of  all  ages." 

14.  All  such  as  fall  Literally,  «  all  the  felling  ones." 
Cp.  Psa.  xxxvii.  24. 

21.  Let  all  flesh.  Upon  whom  God  pours  out  of  His 
Spirit.    See  Joel  ii.  28. 


Psalm  cxlvl 

Historical  occasion.  This  and  the  remaining  four 
Psalms  are  without  inscription.  They  are  all  Halle- 
lujah Psalms,  and  are  doubtless  post-exile.  The  LXX. 
ascribes  this  Psalm  and  the  next  two  to  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  representing  what  is  probably  a  true 
tradition. 

Christian  application.  These  five  Psalms  all  seem 
to  anticipate  the  great  Hallelujahs  of  Rev.  xix.  1-7. 
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In  this  Psalm  (cxlvi.)  we  have  a  prophecy  in  a  spiri- 
tual sense  of  our  Lord's  work.    Luke  iv.  18,  19. 

1.  The  P.B.V.  omits  the  introductory  and  final 
"  Hallelujah,"  or  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord." 

2.  In  princes.  Such  as  £yrus.  It  was  the  Lord 
Who  stirred  up  his  spirit.   2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22  ;  Ezra  i.  i. 

7.  Looseth  men  out  of  prison.  Alluding  to  the 
release  of  the  captives  in  Babylon.  Cp.,  for  literal  and 
spiritual  fulfilment  by  our  Lord,  Matt  ix.  27-31,  xiv. 
15-21  ;  Luke  viii.  29,  xiii.  11-16  ;  John  ix.  1-8. 

9.  The  sirangers-^fatherless — widow.  The  most 
defenceless  persons.  Cp.  Psa.  Ixviii.  5.  See  our 
Lord's  promise,  "I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless" 
(literally,  orphans),  and  its  fulfilment.  John  xiv.  18  ; 
Acts  ii.  I,  2. 


Thirtieth  Day— Evening  Prayer. 

Psalm  cxlvii. 

Historical  occasion.  Probably  the  Festival  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  Walls,  and  complete  restoration  of 
Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  27).  The 
Psalmist  invites  his  nation  to  praise  God  for  His  great 
mercies  to  Zion.  Cp.  esp.  w.  i,  2, 7,  12,  13  with  Neh. 
xii.  27,  43. 

Christian  application.  The  Christian  uses  the  Psalm 
as  representing  the  building  up  of  Christ's  Church,  the 
Spiritual  Zion. 

2.  The  outcasts  of  Israel,  So  Isa.  xi.  12,  Ivi.  8,  of 
the  children  of  the  Captivity.    Cp.  James  i.  i. 

4.  He  telleth  the  number,  Cp.  Isa*  xl.  26.  With 
this  and  the  succeeding  verses  cp.  Job  xxxviii.,  xxxix. 

7.  O  sing.  The  primary  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
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word  appears  to  be  to  "  answer,"  and  hence  it  implies, 
when  used  of  singing,  antiphonal  singing  from  side  to 
side.  Cp.  I  Sam.  xviii.  7,  xxi.  1 1,  where  the  same  word 
is  used. 

8.  And  herb  for  the  use  of  inen.  These  words  are 
added  from  the  LXX.    They  are  not  in  the  Hebrew. 

13.  The  bars  of  thy  gates.    Alludes  to  Neh.  vii.  1-4. 

14.  Flour  of  wheat.  Literally,  "fat  of  the  wheat" 
Cp.  Psa.  Ixxxi.  16.  The  blessings  of  Moses  (Deut 
xxxii.  14)  are  renewed. 

Psalm  cxlviii. 

:  Historical  occasion.  Doubtless  the  outburst  of 
national  joy  following  on  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Psalmist  calls  upon  all  creation,  both  of  heaven 
(1-6)  and  earth  (7-16),  to  join  in  one  grand  hymn  of 
praise. 

Christian  application.  The  Christian,  in  using  this 
Psalm,  looks  onward  to  the  time  when  that  whole 
creation  which  "  now  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together"  will  be  redeemed  from  its  bondage,  and  able 
to  praise  God  (Rom.  viii.  18). 

I.  Here  again  the  conmtiencing  and  final  "Halle- 
lujah "  are  omitted  in  P.B.V. 

4.  Waters  .  .  .  above  the  heavens.  Perhaps  the 
clouds.    Cp.  Gen.  i.  6,  7. 

5.  For  he  spake,  ,  ,  were  made.  Inserted  from  the 
LXX.    The  words  are  not  in  the  Hebrew. 

6.  Not  be  broken.  Either  this,  or  "  and  they  do  not 
break  it." 

7.  Dragofts,    "  Sea-monsters,''  as  in  Gen.  i.  21. 

9.  Fruitful  treesy  i,e,  "  fruit-trees,"  as  distinguished 
from  the  forest  trees,  represented  by  the  cedar. 
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11.  Kings  of  the  earth.    Cp.  Mai.  i.  11. 

12.  Young  men^  etc.    For  the  general  call  to  praise 
Jehovah,  cp.  Neh.  xii.  43, 

13.  Cp,  Psa.  Ixxv.  5. 


Psalm  cxlix. 

Historical  occasion.  See  on  preceding  Psalm.  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  Jews,  in  their  re-awakened 
enthusiasm,  looked  forward  to  future  conquests. 

Christian  application.  Only  as  a  Messianic  song  of 
final  victory  over  the  enemies  of  the  truth  may  the 
Christian  use  this  Psalm.  No  Christian  may  use  it  of 
personal  enemies. 

I.  The  commencing  and  final  "  Hallelujah  "  of  the 
Hebrew  are  omitted  in  P.B.V. 

4.  Helpeth,    Rather,  "  glorify,"  as  in  Isa.  Iv.  5,  Ix. 

7i  9;  Ixi.  3. 

5.  Their  beds.  In  comfort  and  rest,  not  in  war, 
tumult  or  captivity.     Cp.  Hosea  vii.  14. 

6.  A  two-edged  sword, — which  in  the  hands  of  the 
Christian  is  God's  Word.  See  Heb.  iv.  12,  and  cp. 
Rev.  i.  16.  We  may  compare  with  this  verse  Neh.  iv. 
17  and  2  Mace.  xv.  27. 

8.  To  bind,  Cp.  account  of  Joseph  in  Psa.  cv.  22. 
For  the  spiritual  side,  cp.  Isa.  xlix.  7,  23 ;  Psa.  ii.  3,  9. 

9.  As  it  is  written — such  honour.  Just  as  the  Israel- 
ites were  commissioned  by  God  to  execute  His 
judgment  upon  the  Canaanites,  so  the  saints  of  God 
are  permitted  to  be  His  instruments  in  overcoming  the 
spiritual  enemies  of  the  truth. 


2  Q 
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Psalm  cl. 

Historical  occasion.  The  service  of  the  Second 
Temple.    It  is  a  very  grand  close  to  the  whole  Psalter. 

Christian  application.  The  Christian  here,  as  the 
Hebrew,  is  exhorted  to  praise  God  with  every  faculty 
he  possesses — ^his  whole  body,  soul  and  spirit. 

I.  The  commencing  and  final  "Hallelujah"  are 
again  omitted  in  P.B.V. 

In  His  holiness^  i,e,  on  account  of,  or  because  of. 
His  holiness.  Another  rendering  is  "  sanctuary  '*  (as 
A. v.),  where  we  may  understand  both  the  heavenly 
and  earthly  temple. 

6.  Let  everything  that  hath  breath.  All  living 
creation,  as  opposed  to  mere  instruments.  Gen.  ii.  7. 
With  thi^  heart-stirring  call  to  praise  and  adore  the 
Great  Creator  the  Book  of  Praises  closes. 


APPENDIX  I. 

ON   THE  LITURGICAL  AND   MUSICAL 
DIRECTIONS  IN  THE  PSALMS. 

1.  To  the  chief  musician}  Or,  as  we  should  say,  "  the 
precentor,"  whose  duty  it  was  either  to  set  the  Psalm  to 
music,  or  to  teach  it  to  his  choir.  The  names  of  three  of 
David's  precentors  are  preserved.' 

Words  describing  the  Character  of  the  Psalm. 

2.  Maschil}  Either  (i)  a  skilfully-composed  hymn,  or 
(2)  one  intended  for  instruction. 

3.  Michtam}  Meaning  very  doubtful.  Perhaps  a  fa- 
vourite Psalm  of  the  author,  or  one  of  ** golden"  or  deep- 
meaning. 

4.  Mizmor:  a  Psalm}  One  to  be  sung  with  accom- 
paniment. 

5.  Shiggaion}  A  poem  written  either  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  or  in  a  wild,  irregular  fashion. 

6.  Shir:  a  song}  More  general  word  than  Mizmor. 
Probably  a  hymn  which  might  be  sung  with  or  without 
accompaniment. 

7.  Tephillah:  a  prayer}    Cp.  Hab.  iii.  I. 

8.  A  song  of  degrees}    See  on  Psalm  cxx.  page  572. 

9.  To  bring  to  remembrance}^  Either  (i)  to  recall  before 
God  the  sufferings  and  sorrow  of  David,  or  possibly  (2)  to 
remind  men  of  the  glory  and  majesty  of  God. 

*  Psa.  iv.  and  fifty-four  others.         *  i  Chron.  vi.  33,  39,  44,  xxv.  i. 
^  Psa.  xxxii.  and  twelve  others.        *  Psa.  xvL,  lvi.-Ix. 

"  Psa.  iii.  and  many  others.  *  Psa.  viL    Cp.  Hab.  iii.  i. 

'  Psa.  xviii.  and  many  others.  "  Psa.  xvil,  Ixxxvi.,  xc,  cii.,  cxlii. 

•  Psa.  cxx.-cxxxiv. 

"  Psa.  xxxviii.,  Ixx.   Cp.  i  Chron.  xvi.  4,  "record.'* 
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Words  relating  to  the  Tune  or  Instruments  to 
which  the  Fsalm  was  to  be  sung. 

10.  Upon  Aijelaih-Shahar.^  Literally,  "  upon  the  hind  of 
the  morning."  The  Psalm  was  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  that 
name,  or  of  a  poem  commencing  with  those  words. 

11.  Upon  Alamoth?  Literally,  ''after  the  manner  of 
maidens,"  ue,  most  probably  with  treble  or  soprano  voices. 

\2,  Al4aschUh^  Literally,  "destroy  not."  Probably  the 
name  of  the  tune,  with  a  reference  to  David's  circumstances 
at  the  time.    See  i  Sam.  xxvi.  9. 

13.  Upon  GUHth,^  The  Psahn  was  to  be  sung  either  (i) 
to  the  music  of  an  instrument  imported  from  the  Philistine 
city  of  Gath,  or  (2)  to  some  particular  tune  adapted  from  a 
PMlistine  measure. 

14;  Upon  yonath-eUm-rechokim,^  Literally,  **  the  dove  of 
silence  in  distant  lands."    See  note  on  No.  12. 

15.  Upon  MahaJath,^  Either  (i)  some  kind  of  stringed 
instrument,  or  (2)  a  melancholy  chant  or  tune  to  which  the 
Psalm  was  to  be  sung. 

16.  Upon  Mahalath  Leannoih,^  The  latter  word  means 
probably  "for  correction,"  or  " humbling."  The  Psalm,  in 
accordance  with  its  character,  was  to  be  sung  to  some  sad 
strain. 

17.  Upon  Muih'labben,*  Literally,  "upon  the  death  of 
the  son."  The  meaning  is  very  obscure.  Probably  the  name 
of  a  tune  or  hymn.  It  may,  however,  be  a  fragment  of  a 
longer  title,  now  lost,  which  read,  "  Upon  Alamoth.  For 
the  sons  of  Korah." 

18  On  Neginoth ;*  singular,  Neginah,^^  Stringed  in- 
struments of  various  kinds,  upon  one  or  other  of  which  the 
music  accompan)^ing  the  Psalm  was  to  be  played. 

19.  Upon  Nehilothy^  Most  likely  various  perforated  in- 
struments, such  as  flutes,  pipes,  etc. 

'  Psa.  xxii.  ■  Psa.  xlvi.    Cp.  i  Chron.  xv.  ao,  21. 

*  Psa.  Ivii-lix.,  Ixxv,  *  Psa.  viii.,  Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiv. 

"  Psa.  Ivi.        •  Psa.  liii.  *  Psa.  Ixxxviii  •  Psa.  ix. 

•  Psa.  iv.  and  five  others.         "  Psa.  Ixi.  "  Psa.  ▼. 
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20.  upon  Sheminith,^  Literally,  "upon  the  eighth."  Cp. 
I  Chron.  xv.  21.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  Psalm 
was  to  be  sung  by  deep-sounding,  bass  voices. 

21.  Upon  Skoshannim,^  Lilies.  Shushan-eduih.^  Lily 
of  the  Testimony.  Shoshannim-eduth,*  Lilies  of  the  Tes- 
timony. Either  a  tune  of  the  name,  or  an  instrument  shaped 
like  a  lily,  the  music  of  which  accompanied  the  Psalm. 

Mxusical  Signs. 

22.  Higgaion^  A  musical  sign  or  note  directing  appa- 
rently an  interlude  of  instrumental  music. 

23.  Selah\  Occurs  seventy-one  times  in  the  Psalms,  and 
thrice  in  Habakkuk.  A  word  of  very  uncertain  meaning. 
It  is  certainly  some  kind  of  musical  direction,  denoting, 
perhaps,  some  pause  in  the  singing,  or  the  place  for  a  short 
interlude  of  instrumental  music. 


APPENDIX  II. 

THE  PROPHETS,  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO 

THEIR  DATES. 

Group  L 

The  Prophets  who  exercised  their  office  before  the 
captivity  of  Israel : 

Major  Prophet :  Isaiah. 

Minor  Prophets :  Hosea,  Amos,  Jonah,  and  Micah. 

These  were  all  contemporaries  of  Isaiah,  at  some  time 
of  his  ministry.  He  probably  preceded  and  outlived  them 
all,  unless  it  may  be  Hosea. 

^  Psa.  vi.,  xii.  '  Psa.  xlv.,  box.         °  Psa.  Ix. 

*  Psa.  Ixxx.    Cp.  X  Kings  vii.  19,  22,  26. 

'  Psa.  ix.  x6 ;  Psa.  xix.  14  (meditation) ;  Psa.  xcii.  3  (with  a  solemn 
sound). 
**  Psa.  iii.  and  thirty-eight  others ;  Hab.  iii.  3,  9, 13. 
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To  this  group  also  in  all  probability  belong  the  prophets 
Joel  and  Obadiah.  Amos  takes  up  the  closing  words  of 
Joel,  and  Obadiah  is  quoted  by  Jeremiah. 

Some  of  these  prophets  seem  to  have  continued  their 
ministry  after  the  captivity  of  Israel,  as  for  example,  Isaiah 
and  Micah. 


Group  II. 

The  Prophets  who  exercised  their  office  between  the 
captivity  of  Israel  and  that  of  Judah : 

Major  Prophet :  Jeremiah,  who,  beside  his  book  of 
prophecies,  wrote  the  Lamentations  which  bear  his  name. 

Minor  Prophets ;  Nahum,  who  prophesied  before  the 
fall  of  Nineveh,  which  took  place  in  B.c.  625. 

Habukkuk,  who  predicts  the  invasion  of  Judaea  by  the 
Chaldseans,  and  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  that  people ;  and 
Zephaniah,  who  dates  his  prophesy  in  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
These  prophets  were  doubtiess  more  or  less  nearly  con- 
temporaries. 

Group  IIL 

Prophets  during  the  captivity  of  Judah  : 
Major  Prophets :  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  both  of  whom 
exercised  theur  office  in  Babylonia. 


Group  rv. 

Prophets  afler  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  i 
Minor  Prophets  :  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  both  of 
whom  encouraged  the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  Temple. 

Malachi,  who  flourished  about  a  century  later,  and 
whose  mission  was  to  correct  the  abuses  which  had  mean- 
while sprung  up  in  Jerusalem. 


APPENDIX  III. 


A  SHORT  TABLE 

SHOWING   THE  GRADUAL   UNFOLDING  OF  THE   MESSIANIC 

TEACHING. 


Centuries 
before 
Christ. 


XX. 


XVIII. 


XV. 


Messianic  Teaching. 


The  idea  of  a  Messiah  conquering 
through  suffering  involved  in  the 
firstmention  of  a  Redeeming  Seed. 

The  **  rest "  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Messiah's  victory  hinted  at  in  La- 
mech's  speech. 

The  Messiah's  line  of  descent  through 
Abraham  declared,  but  the  bless- 
ings to  come  through  Him  to  be 
shared  by  all  nations, 

Tlie  nature  of  Messiah's  suffering — 
death — ^prefigured  in  the  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac. 

The  Messiah's  line  of  descent  again 
limited^  by  Jacob's  prophecy,  to 
the  family  of  Judah.  His  King- 
ship hinted  at. 

The  Messiah's  PriestJiood  and  Medi- 
atorship  prefigured  in  the  Ordi- 
nances of  Mount  Sinai,  as  well  as 
the  reason  of  His  death  as  a  Sacri" 
ficefor  Sin  more  plainly  set  forth. 


Passages  of 
Scripture. 


Gen.  iii.  15. 
Gen.  v.  29. 
Gen.  xii. 

Gen,  xxii. 
Gen.  xlix.  10. 

Exodus. 
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Centuries 
before 
Christ. 


XV. 


Messianic  Teaching. 


XI. 


VIII. 


VII.  V. 
VI. 


VI.  V. 


The  Divinity  of  the  Messiah  faintly 
hinted  at  in  Balaam's  prophecy 
of  the  Star. 

The  Messiah's/fV/^//ra/ office  fore- 
told in  Moses'  promise. 

The  Messiah's  descent  again  limited 
to  family  of  David.  His  eternal 
Kingship  plainly  revealed,  and  as 
a  consequence,  His  eternal  Priest- 
hood and  His  Godhead, 

The  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
foretold  as  a  mark  of  the  days  of 
the  Messiah. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  as 
preceding  and  issuing  in  His  Vic- 
tory clearly  foretold. 

The  importance  and  dignity  of  the 
Messiah's  Work  marked  by  the 
prophecy  of  a  Forerunner. 

The  Coming  of  the  Messiah  shall  do 
away  with  the  thin^  of  the  Old 
Covenant ;  The  spiritual  nature 
of  the  Law  set  forth. 

Messiah  becomes  at  last  a  proper 
name  for  the  Redeemer.  The 
time  of  Messiah's  Coming  foretold, 
with  the  violence  of  His  Death. 
The  spiritual  nature  of  His  King- 
dom, and  its  ultimate  victory  over 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
announced. 

The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  as  a 
consequence  of  ^lessiah's  Victory, 
now  plainly  revealed. 

Certain  details  as  to  Messiah's  life 
on  earth  prophesied,  and  a  last 
warning  of  the  Coming  to  Judg- 
ment. 


Passages  of 
Scripture. 


Numb.   xxiv. 
17. 

Deut.xviii.i5, 

18;  Acts  iii. 

22,  vii.  37. 
2    Sam.    vii. 

13,16;  Psa. 

ii.,       Ixxii., 

xvi.,  ex.  Cp. 

Matt.xxii.44. 
Joel  ii.  28-31; 

Acts  ii.  17. 

Isa.  liii. 


Isa.  xl. ;  MaL 
ui. 

Jer.  iii.  14-17. 


Dan.  ix.  25- 
27,  ii,  44. 


Dan.  xii. 


Ha^ai  ii. ; 
Zech.  ix.- 
xiii. ;     Mai. 

•  •  •         • 

Ul.,  IV. 


APPENDIX    IV. 


A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CHILDREN  OF  ISRAEL,  FROM  THE  EXODUS  TO  THE 
CAPTIVITY, 

Note.— The  names  of  Kings  are  in  capitals.    The  name  of 
contemporary  Prophets  in  italics. 


Date 

B.C. 


I49I 
I451 


Scripture 
Reference. 


Exod.  xiv. 
Deut.  xxxiv. 


1095 

I  Sam.  X. 

1055 

2  Sam.  ii. 

2  Sam.  V. 

IOI5 

I  Kings  i. 

1004 

I  Kings  viii. 

975 

• 

1  Kings  xii. 

2  Chron.  x. 

Events. 


Israelites  leave  Egypt  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Moses. 

Moses  dies  at  the  end  of  the  40  years' 
wandering  in  the  wilderness,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Joshua,  who  leads  the 
people  intolhe  Promised  Land. 

Saul  anointed  King  by  Samuel. 

David  succeeds  Saul  as  King ;  reigns 
7  years  at  Hebron  and  33  at  Jerusa- 
lem.    Nathan;  Gad, 

Solomon  succeeds  David. 

The  Temple,  after  7j  years  in  build- 
ing, finished  but  probably  not  dedi- 
cated till  B.C.  991. 

Rehoboam  succeeds  Solomon.  Re- 
volt of  the  Ten  Tribes. 
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Date 

B.C. 

Scripture 
Reference. 

975 

958 
955 
945 

1  Kings  xiv. 

2  Chron.  xii. 

1  Kings  XV. 

2  Chron.  xiv. 

914 
892  (?) 

1  Kings  XV. 
2Chron.xvii, 

2  Kings  iii. 

889 

2  Kings  viii. 

884 

883 

877 
840 

837 

2  Kings  xi. 
2Chron.xxiii. 
Matt.xxiii.35. 
2  Kings  xiv. 

824 

809 

2  Kings  xiv., 

XV. 

2Chron.xxvi. 

Kings  of  Judah  for  388  Years. 


765  (?) 

757 

741 
726 


2  Kings  XV. 
2  Chronicles 

xxvii. 
2  Kings  xvi. 
2  Chronicles 

XX  viii. 
2Kingsxviii. 

-XX. 

2Chron.xxix. 
-xxxii. 


Rehoboam.  Treasures  of  the  Temple 
carried  away  by  Shishak,  971. 

Abijah  (or  Abijam). 

Asa.  Puts  away  idolatry.  Victory 
over  Zerah,  the  Ethiopian. 

Jehoshaphat  5  very  prosperous. 

Victory  over  Mesha,  King  of  Moab ; 
Jehoram  r^ent. 

Jehoram  ;  marries  Athaliah,  daugh- 
ter of  Ahab.     Edom  revolts. 

Ahaziah;  accompanies  Jehoram  of 
Israel,  his  uncle,  against  Hazael, 
and  is  slain  by  Jehu. 

Six  years  of  usurpation  by  Athaliah. 

JOASH.  ,  Jehoiada*s  r^ency. 

Idolatry.    Zechariah's  martyrdom. 

Amaziah.  Conquers  Edom,  but  is 
defeated  by  Jehoash  of  Israel,  who 
breaks  down  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  carries  off  treasures  of  the 
Temple. 

AZARIAH,  or  UzziAH.  A  reign  of 
great  prosperity,  and  of  improve- 

•  ment  in  arts  of  war  and  husbandry. 
Isaiah  and  Joel  (?)  prophesy. 

Uzziah  struck  with  leprosy  for  invad- 
ing priest's  office.    Jotham  regent 

JOTIIAM.  Micah  prophesies,  and 
(?)  Obadiah, 

Ahaz.  Great  defeat  of  Judah  by 
Pekah  and  Rezin.     Isaiah, 

Hezekiah.  Reformation  of  religion. 
Isaiah. 


Chronological  Table. 


603 


771 
771 

771 

760 
758 

738 
730 
721 


Date 

B.C. 

Scripture 
Reference. 

975 

I  Kings  xii. 

954 

XV. 

953 

it 

930 

XVI. 

929 

a 

929 

a 

918 

>» 

897 
896 

xxii. 

2  Kings  i. 

883 
839 

ix. 

•  •  • 
Xlll. 

xiii.,  xiv. 

823 

xiii.,  xiv. 

XV. 

a 
a 


xvii. 


Kings  op  Israel  for  354  Years. 


Jeroboam  made  King.  Introduces 
idolatry,  and  causes  Israel  to  sin. 

Nadab.  House  of  Jeroboam  de- 
stroyed by 

Baasha,  who  reigns  23  years* 

Elah  5  murdered  by 

ZiMRi ;  burned  to  death  in  his  palace 
after  seven  days. 

Omri,  after  a  struggle,  secures  the 
throne. 

Ahab.  Marries  Jezebel.  Baal-wor- 
ship introduced.   Ministry  oi Elijah* 

AhAZIAH   \    c  r  au  u 

jEHORAM/SonsofAhab. 

Elijah  taken  up  to  heaven.  Ministry 
of  Elisha  in  this  and  three  follow- 
ing reigns. 

Jehu.    Destroys  Baal  out  of  Israpl. 

Jehoahaz. 

Jehoash.  Thrice  beats  Syrians. 
Great  [defeat  of  Judah  under  Ama- 
ziah. 

Jeroboam  II.  Very  able  and  suc- 
cessfiiL  Restores  boundaries  of 
Israel.  yonah^  Amosj  Hosea, 
Either  there  was  an  interr^num, 
at  the  close  of  this  reign,  of  eleven 
years,  or  Jeroboam  reigned  52, 
and  not  41,  years. 

Zechariah,  slain  by 

Shallum,  slain  by 

Menahem.  Pul,  King  of  Assyria, 
puts  the  land  to  tribute. 

Pekahiah. 

Pekah.  Tiglath-pileser  invades 
the  land  towards  end  of  this  reign. 

Nine  years*  anarchy. 

HOSEA. 

Samaria  taken.  Israel  carried  into 
captivity  by  Shalmaneser. 
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Date 

B.C. 

Scripture 
Reference. 

697 

2  Kings  xxi. 
2  Chronicles 

642 
640 

xxxm. 

2  Kings  xxii. 
2  Chronicles 

xxxiv. 

609 
609 

2  Kings  xxiii. 
2  Chr.  xxxvi. 

606 

Daniel  i. 

605 

2  Kings  xxiv. 

7. 
Jer.  xlvi.  2. 

2  Kings  xxiv. 

2  Chronicles 

598 
587 

XXXVl. 

>> 
>» 

2  Kings  XXV. 

King  op  Judah,  Continued, 


Manasseh.  Revives  idolatry,  but 
repents  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign.    Nahum  (?). 

Amon. 

JosiAH.  Reformation.  Defeated  and 
slain  by  Necho  in  the  great  battle 
of  Megiddo  (see  note,  p.  326). 
ZephamahyHabakkuJi^  2SM^jtrefniah 
prophesy.     HtUdah, 

Jehoahaz,  or  Shallum.  Carried 
captive  into  Egypt  by  Necho. 

Jehoiakim,  brother  of  Shallum. 
Some  of  the  people  carried  captive 
to  Babylon.  Amongst  them  was 
Daniel,  Commencement  of  the  70 
years*  captivity.  Power  of  Egypt 
crushed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Car- 
chemish. 

Jehoiachin,  or  Coniah,  carried 
captive  to  Babylon. 

Zedekiah,  son  of  Josiah.     Ezekid, 
Carried  captive.    Jerusalem  taken. 
The  Temple  destroyed.     Jercmidli 
dies. 


APPENDIX  V. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  FIVE  CENTURIES 


Date 

O.C. 

Rcfer«H^ 

Events. 

538 

Dan.  V.  31. 

Cyras  takes  Babylon,  and  gives  the 
kingdom  to  Danus  the  Medc. 

536 

3  Chronicles 

End  of  Ihe  Captivire.  Return  of  the 
Jews  under  Zerabbabel,  who  lays 

XXX  vi.  32. 

Ezrai.  1. 

foundation  of  the  second  Temple. 

535 

Eiraiii.  8-13. 

JTm^m  swd  Ztchariah,  the  prophets 
oTjlie  Return. 

S«9 

Eiravi.  I-IJ. 

Becree  of  Darius  for  the  completion 

of  the  Temple. 
Dedication  of  the  second  Temple. 

515 

Ezra  vL  16. 

4E6 

Xerxes  (the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther), 
king  of  Persia. 

46S 

Aitaxerxes,  king  of  Persia, 

458 

Eaa  yii.  I2. 

lem. 

Dan.  in.  25. 

The  date  from  which  Daniel's  70 
weeks  are  reckoned. 

457 

Return  of  Jews  under  Eira. 

445 

Nch.  ii.  6. 
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Dat« 

B.C. 


433 
428 

420 

332 

331 

323 


63 


37 

18 

4 


Scripture 
Reference. 


Neh.  xiii.  6. 


Dan.  xi.  5. 


283 

205 

Dan.  xi.  16. 

168 

Dan.  viii.  9, 

I  Mace.  i. 

2  Mace.  V.  1 1 

I  Mace.  ii. 

166 

I  Mace.  iv. 

I  Mace.  viii. 

Events. 


Matt.  ii.  I. 

John  ii.  20. 
Luke  ii.  i. 


Nehemiah  returns  to  Persia. 
Nehemiah  returns  to  Jerusalem. 
McUdchi  b^ins  to  prophesy. 

Alexander  the  Great  visits  Jerusalem. 

Settlement  of  Jews  at  Alexandria. 

Alexander  the  Great  puts  an  end  to 

the  Persian  Empire. 
Death  of  Alexander. 

Ptolemy  Soter  takes  Jerusalem. 

The  Jews  under  the  Ptolemies,  the 

Greek  kings  of  Egypt. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.    Septuagint  or 

Greek  Version  of  Old  Testament 
Holy  Land  subjugated  by  the  first  of 

the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  Antiochus 

the  Great. 
Persecution    of  Jews    by  Antiochus 

Epiphanes. 
Revolt  of  Mattathias.     The  Macca- 

baean  struggle. 
Judas    Maceabaeus    re-dedicates   the 

Temple.    He  makes  alliance  with 

the  Romans. 
The  Romans,  under    Pompey,  take 

Jerusalem. 
The  Jews  henceforth  subject  to  Rome. 
Herod  the  Great,  an  Idumaean,  made 

King  of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans. 
Rebuilding  of  the  Temple  b^un. 
The  Nativity  according  to  Modem 

Chronology. 


INDEX. 


Aaron,  dj,  8i,  85  ;  priesthood 

of,  233 
Abednego,  373 
Abel,  19 

Abiathar,  212,  493,  497 
Abigail,  192  note 
Abihu,  75 
Abijah,  242 
Abijah,  son  of  Rehoboam,  287, 

530 
Abimelech,  34, 42, 237, 490  note 

Abishai,  192-202 

Abner,  192-212 

Abraham,  27-37,  93,  291 

Absalom,  198,  466,  472,  483, 

484,  493,  496,  497,  508,  514, 

Achan,  176 

Achish,  188,  490  note 

Achsah,  134 

Adam,  12 

Adonijah,  203,  211,  212,  493, 

496,  497,  521 
Adullam,  510,  587 
Agur,  450 

Ahab,  246,  248,  253,  290 
Ahasuenis,  415 
Ahaz,  304-306 
Ahaziah,  son  of  Ahab,  246,  257, 

290 

,  of  Judah,  295 

Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  210  note, 

227,  235,  243,  283  note,  285 


Ahimelech,  186 

Ahithophel,  496 

Aholiab,  tj 

Alcimus,  429 

Alexander  the  Great,  384,  404, 

420 
Alexandria,  421 
Alphabet    Psalms,    483,  492, 

564 
Altaschith,  187  note 

Alush,  72 

Amalekites,  72,  176,  536 

Amasa,  187  note,  212 

Amasai,  187 

Amaziah,  300 

Ammonites,  154,  197 

Amnon,  202 

Amon,  322 

Amorites,  154 

Amos,   277,  302 ;    Messianic 

teaching  of,  340 

Amram,  65 

Anathoth,  329 

Angel  of  the  Lord,  98 

Anna,  412 

Antioch,  422 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  384,  424 

— —  the  Great,  422 

Antipater,  435 

Apis,  240 

Arabia,  525 

Arabians,  295 

Aramaic,  373  note,  584 

Araunah,  222 

Ark  (Noah's),  22 
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Index. 


Ark  of  Testimony,  75, 198, 223, 

8.  SSI 
ngimanus,  385, 


474.  483.  502.  SSI 
Artaxerxes  Lone;! 


417 
Asa,  287,  298,  517 

Asaph,  505,  525 

Ascension  Day,  474,  479,  482, 

502 
Ashdod  (Azotus),  312 
Asher,  tribe  of,  128,  141,  311 
Ashtoreth,  148,  248 
Ash  Wednesday,  468, 489, 493, 

506, 578, 588 
Asmonaeans,  428,  435 
Assidaeans,  433 
Assyrian  empire,  274,  536 

inscriptions,  246 

invasions,  279,  305,  322 

Athaliah,  291,  294-299,  306 
Atonement,  Great  Dky  of,  if3 
Azariah  (Uzziah),  301-303 

,  the  prophet,  288 

(Abednego),  373 


B 


Baal,  Z48,  248,  252,  262,  270, 

296 
Baal-peor,  559 
Baal-zebub,  257 
Baal-zephon,  69 
Baasha,  244,  256 
Babylon,  313, 322, 374, 379, 539 
Balaam,  87,  96, 197,  263 
Balak,  88,  263 
Barachias,  300  note 
Barak,  142 
Banich,  331 

Bashan,  1^3,  262,  272,  480 
Beer-la-hai-roi,  42 
Beersheba,  43,  128 
Bel-Merodach,  376 
Belial,  497 
Belshazzar,  378 
Benaiah,  197 
Benhadad,  255,  267 
Benjamin,  tribe  of,  128,  137, 

153 


Benjamin,  61 

Beth-arbel,  280 

Bethel,  50,  127,  241,  258,  261, 

278,  527 
Bethhoron,  140,  283,  426 
Bethlehem,  135,  205,  436 
Bethsurun,  427 
Bezaleel,  77 
Bidkar,  256 

Bildad  the  Shuhite,  446 
Boaz,  135 

piUar  of,  222 

Book  of  the  Law,  324 

Borsippa,  378 

Breaker,  the,  342 

Branch,  the,  yji 

Brazen  Sea,  22a 

Burnt  offerings,  nature  of,  no 


Cain,  19;  his  descendants,  20 

Caleb,  82,  134,  542 

Calves,  at  I^,  238 ;  at  Bethel, 
238 

Canaan,  order  of  march  to, 
79 ;  conquest  of,  117 ;  divi- 
sion of,  127 

Canaanite,  57 

Canaanites,  129 ;  power  crushed 
by  Joshua,  141 

Canon  of  Scripture,  419 

Captivities  of  Judah :  first,  330; 
second,  332;  third,  334;  cUite. 
336  note,  362  note 

Captivity,  return  from  the,  3^9 

Cave  of  Machpelah,  36 

Carchemish,  330 

Carmel,  250,  262,  265 

Cedar-tree,  544 

Census,  the  firet,  79 ;  the  se- 
cond, 89 

Central  Tribes ;  Ephraim,  147 ; 
Manasseh,  147 

Chaldaeans,  331,  373 

Chebar,  the  river,  365 

Chemosh,  263 

Cherethites,  197 
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Cherubim,  17  note,  513,  550 
Christ,  first  used  by  Hannah, 

167 
Christmas  Day,  478,  501,  537, 

540 
Chronicles,  Books  of,  282  and 

note 

of  Kings  of  Israel  and 

Judah,  283 

Chronological  Table  of  Mes- 
sianic Teaching,  599,  600 

Tables  of  PrincipalEvents , 

601-606 

Chushan-rishathaim,  134 

Circumcision,  instituted,  31 

Civilization,  progress  of,  20 

Coney,  the,  555 

Courses  of  the  priests,  297 

Covenant,  the  Old  and  New 
contrasted,  357 

Creation,  the,  10 

Cush,  469,  508 

Cyrus,  282,  336  note,  378,  388 


I^g^on,  312 

Damascus,  255,  267,  273,  305, 

Dan,  310 

,   tribe   of:   inheritance, 

128, 158 ;  conduct,  143 

Daniel,  330  ;  Messieuiic  teach- 
ing of,  381-387 

Darius  the  Mede,  379,  388 

Hystaspis,  395 

David,  youth  and  early  life, 
181-189;  reign,  190-207 

,  chronicles  of  king,  210 

note,  283 

Dead  Sea,  128,  263 

Death,  idea  of,  13 

Deborah,  the  prophetess,  142, 

325.  519 
Rebekah's  nurse,  54 

Deluge,  the,  21,  486 
Desire  of  all  NaUonB, 
the,  397 


Dispersion  of  Mankind,  24 

,  Jews  of  the,  421 

Doeg,  507,  508,  585 
Dophkah,  72 
Dothan,  268 
Dragons,  500,  527,  592 
Drunkenness,  prevalence   of, 
277 


E 


Easter  Day,  510,  564,  565,  568 
Ecclesiastes,  Book  of,  453-457 
Ecclesiasticus,  Book  oft   422, 

431 
Eden,  garden  of,  12 

Edom,  53 

Edomites,  197,  283  note,  294, 

433.  499.  583 
Eglon,  139,  154,  263 

Egypt,  312,  316,  325,  374 

Ehud,  139,  263 

Elcron,  314 

Elah,  king,  245 

Elam,  378 

Elath,  304 

Eldad,  81 

Eleazar,  127 

Eli,  165-167,  212,  230 

Eliakim,  316 

Eliashib,  410 

Eliezer,  290 

Elihu,  447 

Elijah,  248-259 

Elimelech,  135 

Eliphaz,  the  Temanite,   446, 

544 
Elisha,  210,  254,  260-272 

Elusa,  428 

Emmaus,  427 

Endor,  witch  of,  179 

En-gedi,  187,  291,  510,  587 

Ephraim,  Tribe  of,  128,  147, 

234.  304*  3"»  531 
Ephrata,  579 

Esarhaddon,  322,  392 

Esau  :  birth,  42  ;  marries,  43  ; 

supplanted   by  Jacob,   ^^ 

294 
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Esdraelon,  326 

Esther,  415 

,  Book  of,  415-418 

Etham,  69 

Ethan,  494  note,  540 

Euphrates,  51,  134  note,  524 

Eve,  12 

Evil,  13 

Evil-Merodach,  210,  359,  377 

Ezekiel,  332  ;  Messianic  t€»!ch- 
ing  of,  368-371  ;  character- 
istics of,  369-371 

Ezra,  284,  404-407,  569 

,  Book  of,  a8a,  402 


Fall,  the,  15 

Feasts  of  Uie  Je^^'s,  99,  427, 

568 
Forerunner,  the,  347 
Four  Empires,  the,  382-384 


Gad,  Book  of,  171,  210  note, 

283  note 

,  the  prophet,  200,  204 

,  tribe  of,  inheritance,  128, 

153 
Galeed,  51 
Galilee,  280 
Gath,  509 
Gath-hepher,  273 
Gaza,  161 
Gebal,  536 
Gedaliah,  334,  358 
Gehazi,  266 
Gerar,  42 

Gerizim,  Moimt,  411 
Gibbethon,  244 
Gibeah,  137, 193 
Gibeon,  198,  213,  527 
Gibeonites,  204 
Gideon,  148-152 
Gilead,    143,  155,    249,    262, 

272,  279 


Good  Friday,  480,  495,  508, 

521 
Greek  Kings  of  Syria,  422 


H 

Habakkuk,  359,  529 
Hadadrimmon,  326 
Hagar,  34,  39 
Hagarenes,  535 
Hagarites,  283 

Haggai,  390,    393,   564,  575. 
583  ;  Messiaipc  teaching  of, 

396 
Hallel,  the,  565 

Hallelujah  Psalms,  590 
Ham,  24,  and  note 
Haman,  416 

Hananiah  (Shadrach),  373 
Hannah,  167,  565 
Haran,  Abraham's  home,  28 
Harosheth,  144  note 
Hatach,  417  note 
Hazael,  269 
Hazor,  125,  141 
Heaven,  11 
Heber,  146 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to,  108,  229, 
232 

Poetry,  438-442 

Hebron,  127,  193,  484 

HeU  (or  Hades).  471,  475,  487, 

509 
Heman,  539 

Hephzibah,  320 

Hermon,  498,  580 

Herod  the  Great,  436 

Herodotus,  318  note 

Hezekiah,  307-319,  502,  517, 

538 
Hilkiah,  230,  316,  324 
Hiram,  194,  197,  217 
Hobab,  144 
Holy  Ghost,  the,  348,  352 

of  Holies,  the,  108,  222 

place,  the,  xo8,  222 

Hophni,  166,  203 
Horeb,  75,  253 
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Horn,  as  emblem,  528,  580 

Hosea,  271,  279,  302  ;  Mes- 
sianic teaching  of,  339 

Hoshea,  280,  310 

House,  spiritual  meaning  of 
word,  231  note 

Huldah,  142,  325 

Hut,  75 

Hyssop,  506 


Ibis,  the,  2i6 

Iddo,  visions  of,  210  note, 
283  note 

Idumaeans,  433 

Immanuel,  305 

Incense,  586 

Isaac,  34-45 

Isai^,  visions  of,  283  note 

210  note,  291,  302,  308, 

318,  566 ;  Messianic  teach- 
ing of,  345-353 

Issachar,  tribe  of,  mheritance, 
128,  141 

Ishbosheth,  191,  193 

Ishmael,  31-39 

Ishmaelite,  57  note 

Israel,  meaning,  53 

Israelites!:  slavery  in  Egypt, 
64 ;  dangers  to  nationality 
and  provisions  against,  132- 

134 
Issus,  battle  of,  404 


[abesh-Gilead,  153,  175 
fabez,  283 
[abin,  125,  141 
[achin,  pillar  of,  222 
facob,  42-55 
[addua,  403,  421 
fael  (i.),  146 

(ii.).  158 

Jahaziel,  292 
apheth,  24,  and  note,  92 


Jedidiah,  211 
Jeduthun,  494 
Jegar-sahadutha,  51 
Jehaziel,  502,  535 
Jehoahaz,  of  Israel,  271 

(or  Ahaziah),  295 

(or  Shallum),  327  • 

Jehoiada,  296 

Jehoiachin,  332 

Jehoiakim  (or  Eliakim),  327- 

332 
Jehoram,  of  Israel,  246,  262- 

264,  270,  290 

,  of  Judah,  294,  295 

Jehoshaphat,    263,    288-293, 

298,  501,  517.  535 
Jehosheba,  297 
J  ehovahy  12  note,  dj 
Jehovah-TBebaotn,  196 
Jehovah-Nissi^  512 
Jehovah  our  Righteous- 
ness, 355 
Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  Book  of, 
210  note,  245,  28^  note 

,  son  of  Nimshi,  256, 269- 

271 
Jephthah,  155-157.  249,  263 
Jeremiah,  209,  328  ;  Messianic 

teaching  of,  354-359 
Jericho,  128,  137,  258,  261 
Jeroboam  I.,  234-244,  257,  263 

II.,  273,  338 

Jerubbaal,  149  note 
Jerusalem,  127,  137,  193,  334, 
408 

Jesse,  181 
ezebel,  247,  270,  290,  294 
Jezreel,  141,  255 
Joab,  192,  194,  197,  212,  493, 

497»  512       ^  ,    ,  , 
Joash,  King  of  Judah,  297 
Job,  445 
,  the  Book  of,  443-448 

Jochebed,  65 
oel.   Messianic  teaching   of, 

340 
John  the  Baptist,  259,  437 

Hyrcanus,  430 

Hjrrcanus  II.,  435 
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Jonadab,  son  of  Rcchab,  330 
Jonah,      273-277 ;   Messianic 

teaching  of,  339 
Jonathan,  175,  184,  200 

Maccabaeus,  428 

Jordan,  87,  119,  125,  139,  258 
Joseph,  56-63 
Joshua,  75,  117-130 

,  Book  of,  116,  127 

,  the  high  priest,  389,  394 

Josiah,  322-326 
jotham,  302,  303 
Judah,  94 

,  tribe  of,  128,  134,  234 

,  kingdom  of,  285 

Judas  Iscariot,  497 

Maccabaeus,  419,  426 

Judea,  374 

Judges,  Book  of,  131,  132, 138 


K 

Kadesh-Barnea,  82,  85,  205 
Kadesh-Naphtaili,    146   note, 

484 
Karnak,  287,  533 
Kedar,  573 
Kedron,  227 
Kenaz,  134 
Kenites,  144 
Keturah,  37 
Kibroth-hattaa\'ah,  80 
Kings,  The  Book  of,  209-211 
Kiijath-Jearim,  195,  482,  548 
Kishon,  river  of,  144 
Koheleth,  453 
Korah,  84,  302,  497 


Laban,  48,  51 
Lachish,  316 

Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  334 
Language,    traced     to     one 

source,  25  note 
I-aw,  giving  of  the,  74 
Leah,  51 


Leasing,  old  word,  467 
Lebanon,  216,  391,  485 
Lemuel,  451 
Leviathan,  527,  555 
Levi,  tribe  of,  separation,  128 

,  the  ideal  priest,  410 

Levites,  perpetuity  of,  357 
Libnah,  318 


M 

Maachah,  286,  295 
Maccabees,  the,  312  note,  361 

note,  426 

,  Books  of  the,  433 

Mahaneh  Dan,  160 

Mahlon,  135 

Malachi,  409-414 ;  Messianic 

teaching  of,  413 
Mamre,  54 
Man  of  God 


from  Judah,  240- 
242,  323^ 
Ma«n  of  SorroTVS,  the,  322 

Manasseh,    King   of  Judah, 

28s,  320-322,  585,  587 

,  tribe  of,  128,  147,  153 

Maon,  487 

Marah,  waters  of,  71 

Mariamne,  436 

Marriage,  452 

Mattan,  296,  299 

Mattathias,  426 

Medad,  81 

Medes,  the,  379. 

Megiddo,  144,  326 

Melchizedek,  199,   230,  563 ; 

priesthood  of,  233 
Menahem,  279 
Mercy  Seat,  the,  485,  550 
Meribah,  534,  547,  559 
Merodach  (the  god),  376 
Merodach-Baladan,  313 
Mesha,  263 

Meshach  (Mishael),  373 
Mesopotamia,  134  note,  512 
Messiah,  the,  prophecies 

of,  92,  167,  189,  191,  205, 

347 
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Messianic  Promise,  xinfolding 

of,  4 
teaching,  229-233,  337- 

387.  396-40I'  413 
Micah  the  prophet,  246,  308  ; 

Messianic  teaching  of,  342 

Micaiah,  son  of  Imlah,  256, 

337 
Michal,  184,  196 

Midianites,  57  note,  89,  150, 

283  note 

Migdol,  69 

Miriam,  71,  81,  325 

Mixed  marriages,  404,  411 

Mizpeh,  155,  168 

Mnevis,  240 

Moab,  87,  513 

Moabites,  the,  197,  262 

Moabite  Stone,  the,  263 

Moloch,  286 

Mordecai,  415 

Moresheth  Gath,  308 

Morian's  Land,  the,  521 

Moses,  65-90,  96, 97,  282  note, 

542.  559 
Mount  Gilboa,  180,  192 

Moriah,  42 

Muth-labben,  470 


N 

Naaman,  266,  304  note 

Nabal,  188 

Nabonadius,  378 

Nabopolassar,  374 

Naboth,  255,  546 

Nadab,  75 

,  king,  244 

Nahor,  28  note,  134  note 

Nahshon,  136 

Nahum,  324;  Messianic,  teach- 
ing of,  343 

Naphtali,  125  note,  128, 141 

Nathan  the  prophet,  200,  230 

,  Book  of,  171,  210  note, 

283  note 

Nazarites,  Samson,  158 ;  Sam- 
uel, 1^7 


Nebuchadnezzar,  329, 374-377 
Nehemiah,  228,  407-409,.  537, 

552.  570,  591 

,  Book  of,  403 

New  Jerusalem,  the,  320 
Night  watches,  571 
Nile,  the  river,  67 
Nineveh,  274,  276 
Nisan,  309 
Noah,  21 

Nob,  i86,  198,  507 
Northern  Tribes,  the,  141 


Obadiah,  255 ;  Messianic  teach- 
ing of,  361 
Obed-Edom,  551 
Oded,  304 
Og,  86,  480 

Old  Testament,  the,  1-4 
Olives,   Moimt  of,   186,   203, 

^507 

Olive  trees,  222 

Omri,  245,  263 

On,  57 

Onias,  429 

Ophir,  501 

Ophrah,  151,  and  note 

Oreb,  150,  536 

Othniel,  134 


Palestine,  128 

Palm  tree,  the,  544 

Paran,  82 

Paschal  Lamb,  the,  loi 

Passover,  Feast  of,  68,  100- 

103,  310,  311 
Peace  offerings,  11 1 
Pechah,  meaning  of,  403 
Pekah,  279,  303,  305,  311 
Pelethites,  197 
Pelusium,  318  note 
Penitential  Psalms,  468,  488, 

493.  506.  552.  578,  588 
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Pentateuch,  the,  6;  Messia^ 
nic  teaching  of,  92-98 

Pentecost,  Feast  of,  103-105 

Penuel  (or  Peniel),  237 

Persecutions  under  Manasseh, 
321 

Persians,  the,  379 

Persian  words  in  Ezra,  403  note 

Personal  Responsibility,  doc- 
trine of,  370 

Pharaoh,  67 

Pharaoh's  Daughter,  65 

Pharaoh-Necho,  329 

Pharisees,  the,  434 

Phenicia,  141 

Philistia,  513,  561 

Philistines,  fiie,  128,  158,  197, 
294,  312 

Phinehas,  166,  203 

Pi-hahiroth,  69 

Polygamy,  226,  451  note 

Pompeius,  435 

Potiphar,  57 

Prophets,  schools  of,  170 

,  table  of  major  and  minor, 

598 
Proverbs,  Book  of,  449-452 

of  Solomon,  225 

Psalter,  the,  459-465 

,  commentary  on,  465-594 

,    musical   directions    in, 

595-597 


Queen  of  Sheba,  the,  225, 454 


R 

Ra»S7 

Rabbath-Ammon,  513 
Rabsaris,  317  note 
Rabshakeh,  317  note,  528 
Rachel,  51,  54 
Rahab,  136 
Rahab  (Egypt),  539 
Ramah,  527 


Ramoth,  153,  257,  269 

RasSusafeh,  73 

Rebekah,  41,  44,  47 

Rechabites,  330 

Bedeemery  the,  fore- 
shadowed, 8  ;  promised,  17 

Red  Sea,  the,  66,  69,  317, 530 

Reformation  under  Hezeloab, 
321 

Rehoboam,  238,  285-987,  526 

Rehoboth,  43 

Rephidim,  72 

Resurrection  of  the  dead,  doc- 
trine of,  386 

Reuben,  tribe   of,   128,  143, 

153 
Rezin,  303,  305,  311 

Bighteous  Branch,  the, 

331 
Romans,  the,  428,  430,  435 
Ruth,  135 
,  Book  of,  13a 


Saba,  525 
Sacrifices,  109,  Z12 
Sadducees,  the,  434 
Salamis,  tattle  of,  415 
Salem,  319,  529 
Salmon,  136,  519 
Samaria,  255,  268,  311 
Samaritans,  392,  395,  404, 432 
Samson,  158-162,  214 
Samuel,  167-180,  214 
Samuel,   Books    of,   163-165, 
283  note 

,  acts  of,  210  note 

Sanballat,  411 

Sanhedrim,  the,  436 

Sarah,  32,  35 

Sargon,  280,  31  x 

Satan,  445,  562 

Saul,  173-180,  585 

Scribes,  the,  405 

Sea  of  Galilee,  125,  141 

Seir,  53,  197 

Sennacherib,  314,  501, 529, 538 

Septuagint,  the,  424 
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Servant  of  Jehovah,  the, 

348 
Seth,  21 

Settlement  of  the  tribes,  125 
Shadrach,  373 

Shallum,  King  of  Israel,  278 
Shallnm,  King  of  Judah  ;  see 

Jehoahaz 
Shalman^er,  280,  311 
Shamgar,  158 
Shawms,  549 
Shear-jashub,  303 
Shebna,  308,  315 
Shechem,  147,  237,  512 
Shem,  24  and  note,  92 
Shemaiah,  286 

,  acts  of,  210  note,  283  note 

Shiloh,  133, 166,  234, 468,  527, 

532 
Shimei,  202,  469 
Shishak,  236,  286,- 526 
Shunem,  265 
Shur,  wilderness  of,  71 
Shushan  (Susa),  378,  415 
Sihon,  86,  581 
Simeon,  412 

,  tribe  of,  128,  134,  283 

Simon  the  Just,  423 

Maccabaeus,  429 

Sin,  entrance  of,  15 

Sinai,  Moimt,  73,  254 

Sin-ofFering,  109 

Sodom,  33 

Solomon,  206,    211-228,  301 

,  acts  of,  210 

Solomon's  porch,  222 
Song  of  Solomon,  216,  457 
Songs  of  degrees,  572 
Soothsayer,  89  note 
Southern  tribes,  134-137 
Spies,  the  twelve,  82 
Succoth,  69,  512 
Sun-dial  of  Abaz,  313 
Sunstroke,  573 

Sun  of  Righteoiisness, 

the,  478 
Synagogues,  434 
Syria,  134  note,  304 
Sjrrians,  the,  197 


Taanach,  144 

Tabeal,  son  of,  304 

Taberah,  80 

Tabernacle,  the,  75,  77,  107- 

"S 
Tabernacles,  Feast  of,  105, 106, 

221,  393,  534 
Tabor,  Mount,  141,  144,  540 
Tahpanhes,  358 
Tammuz,  333 
Tarsis,  524 
Tartan,  317 
Teacher  of  BighteouB- 

ness,  340  note 
Tekoah,  277 
Tel-Abib,  365 
Temple,    the,    219-225,   309, 

391.  437.  S4S 
Tent  of  meeting,  76 

Terah,  27,  28 

Tiglath-Pileser,  279,  305 

Tigris,  134  note,  275 

Timnath,  160 

Tirshatha,  403  note 

Tirzah,  237,  245 

Tobit,  Book  of,  420 

Tower  of  Edah,  343  note 

Tree  of  knowledge,  12 

life,  12 

Tribes,  central,  147 

,  northern,  141 

,  southern,  134,  137 

,  transjordanic,  153 

,  west  coast,  158 

Tried  Stone,  the,  399 

Tyre,  374 


U 


Unicom,  544 
Unity  of  God,  7 
Ur  of  the  Chaidees,  27  note 
Urijah,  310 

Urim  and  Thummin,  165, 170, 
499 
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Uzza,  195 

Uzziah,  301-303,  338,  «;39 

acts  of,  283  note 


Valley  of  Baca,  536 

of  Hinnom,  329 

Vashti,  415 


W 

Watch-towers,  343 
Waters  of  Merom,  125 
West  Coast  Tribes,  Dan,  158 
Whitsunday,  519,  554,  590 
Wilderness  ofjuddi,  515 
of  Wandoing,  84 


Xerxes,  415 


Zachariah,  King,  278 

Zadok,  230 

Zarephath,  249 
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